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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
combined  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History, 
two  branches  of  education  that  ought  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, but  of  which  the  former  is  either  entirely  neg- 
lected among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial 
and  defective  compends.  Now  that  classical  instruc- 
tion aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing 
of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  mere  verbal  translation  enlivened  by  in- 
q^uiries  and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  in- 
terest and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and 
localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
stirring  events  of  former  days,  can  not  but  prove  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  vol- 
ume here  offered  may  also  be  found  of  service  to  those 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a 
course  of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for 
some  of  the  scenes  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
or,  at  all  events,  may  save  them  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  only  after  their  return  from  abroad 
liow  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  have 
been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
as  regards  the  collecting  of  materials.  The  best  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter  it  could  be  obtained,  has  been  freely  used.  In- 
f^tead,  however,  of  ostentatiously  encumbering  each 
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page  with  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  this  general  ackAowledgment  in  the  preface,  and 
to  append  to  it  a  list  of  the  different  works,  exclusive 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  have  either  been  con- 
sulted, or  have  furnished  material  for  the  volume. 
The  main  sources  of  supply,  however,  have  been  the 
treatises  of  Cramer,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  present  work 
■will  be  found  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  yet  comprehen- 
sive abridgment ;  and  the  London  Penny  Cyclopaidia, 
in  which  are  embodied  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geography  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  results  of  numerous  recent  investi- 
gations, made  by  modem  travellers,  and  forming  the 
subject  of  communications  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  historical  sketches  are 
principally  derived  from  this  latter  source.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Prichard's  "  Researches  into  the  Phys- 
ical History  of  Mankind,"  Porbiger's  "  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographie,"  and  Sickler's  "Handbuch  der  al- 
ten  Geographie." 

The  present  work  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  mere- 
ly of  ancient,  but  also  of  medijeval  geography.  This 
latter  division  of  the  subject,  however,  has  only  been 
so  far  attended  to  as  was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  clearer  understanding  of  particular  cases. 
To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  mediseval  details 
would  have  made  the  work  too  voluminous,  without 
adding  much  to  its  utility.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  object 
in  view.  Ancient  geography,  in  order  to  be  studied 
to  advantage,  must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  of  places,  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  appended,  or  a  regular  historical  work, 
with  short  sketches  added  in  order  to  give  it  a  geo- 
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Preface.  v 

graphical  appearance,  can  prove  of  any  real  advant- 
age, or  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  in- 
struction :  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more 
prominent  and  leading  topics;  the  second,  one  enter- 
ing more  into  details,  and  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  for  it  ought  to  he  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
geographical  and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
ibrmer,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  throughout  every  stage  of  his  academic 
and  collegiate  career. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have  prepared  a 
series  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  present  work,  but  the 
recent  appearajice  of  Findiay's  Classical  Atlas  has  for 
the  present  obviated  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  This 
Atlas  (which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume)  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  col- 
lection of  Classical  Maps,  for  its  size,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  the  interesting  information  contained  in 
the  Introduction  renders  the  work  doubly  valuable.  It 
raust  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  dis- 
crepancies occur  between  our  text  and  the  Atlas  of 
Findlay,  the  fonner  is  to  be  followed,  as  being  based 
on  later  or  more  reliable  authority.  These  discrepan- 
cies, however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  confined  to  the  Maps  of  Ancient  Spain. 
Our  guides  in  fixing  sites  and  localities  have  been  the 
best  and  most  recent  European  Atlases,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments, as  usual,  to  his  friend  and  colleague. 
Professor  Drisler,  for  his  valuable  co-operation  in,  and 
supervision  of  the  present  work;  and  to  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  John  M'MuUen,  to  whom  he  is 
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vi  List   op   "Works. 

indebted  for  many  important  maps  and  plans  brought 
by  him  from  Europe,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
rtions,  the  fruit  of  well-directed  foreign  travel. 

CHARLES  ANTHON. 
1  College,  Sept.  10th,  IS49. 
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1.  Name. 

1.  The  name  "Europe"  {^vptintj)  first  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  it  embraces  merely  Greece, 
exclusive  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  Macedonia,  Illyr- 
icum,  and  Italy. 

II.  Herodotus  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  appellation 
came  to  be  given  to  Europe,  except  it  were  from  Europa,  tht; 
daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Tyie ;  but  he  seems  hardly  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation, 

in.  In  aU  probability,  the  name  is  of  Phcenician  origin,  and 
denotes  the  "Evening-Land,"  that  is,  the  land  of  sunset  or 
gloom,  in  opposition  to  Asia,  the  "  Land  of  Light," 

Obs.  I.  The  passage  referred  to  above,  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  occurs  at  v 
T3.  sq.,  and  is  as  foUowa  : 

^lihi  Sooj  TleloTrorviiuan  nieipav  ixonmv, 
^S'  Zaot  EipuTTiiv  TE  Koi  u/i^ipiirauf  Kara  vi/anv;, 
Rciz,  however,  proposes  to  read  here  "Uncipov  for  Y.ipinniv.     Compare  l\gm. 
and  Hermann,  ad  loc. 

2.  The  passage  of  Herodotus  referred  to  in  4  II.  occurs  at  iv.,  45.  It  is  im- 
portant as  giving  a  hint  respectiog  the  true  origin  of  the  name  in  the  languai^i' 
of  Phtenioia. 

3.  The  Phcenician  term,  from  which  the  name  of  Europe  is  probably  deriyed. 
may  be  traced  In  the  Hebrew  Erth,  i.  e.,  "  Evening."  Bochart  is  altogether  too 
i^nciful  in  deducing  the  namo  of  Europe  from  the  Semitic  Ur-appa,  or  tcrf 
/.ejiKOTrpofUTrm-.     (Phaleg.,  col.  298.) 

9.  Extent  and  BouNDAiiiES. 

I  Thf  circuit  and  boundaries  of  Europe  do  not  appear  to 
nave  been  clearly  and  definitely  settled  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

II  4t  the  period  when  Herodotus  flourished,  the  River  Pha- 
Ris  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe: 
by  other--,  the  Tinais,  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  Phasis  was 
\  icw  etl  a«  the  boundary :  but  in  that  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Ta- 
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nuis.  In  tiiis  latter  opinion  Pumpoiiius  Mela  and  Ptolemy  also 
;igree. 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  boiindaries  of  Europe  are  iis 
follows :  on  the  north,  the  Northern  Ocean  or  Icy  Sea ;  on  the 
west,  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  th*^ 
fast  and  southeast,  the  Riyer  Tanai's  (now  Don),  the  PaluN 
Mgeotis  {now  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow),  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea),  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  the 
Hellespont  (now  Dardanelles),  and  a  part  of  the  ^gean. 

Obs.  I.  The  language  of  HerodotQs  ia  as  follows  (ir,,  45);  oopieiAara  QiJ7y 
(y^)  NejAuc  T£  6  AlyinTWC  iroro/jof  hiOt],  aal  iaaic  i  Kii3.jD(  ■  o'l  Si  Tiivaiu  ^or- 
iifioii  Tou  Moi^rijii  sal  Ilopdfiiia  ra  Ki/i/iipia  ?.iyovai. 

3.  The  passage  of  Plato  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Phtedon  (109,  B.) :  ^pilc 
o'mcLV  fiXP^i  'HpaK^^Uiv  onjMp  niro  tdoiSog  in  a/iiKpi^  nvi  jiopii^,  k.  r.  X.  Com- 
pare Agathem.y  i.,  1 :  'Kotag  Si  Koi  EipuHT/i;  ol  /izv  apxaioi  Tiiyovci  'iaaiv  irurofiOi' 
«ai  TOP  fut  KoiTjriaf  laB/iov. 

3.  The  Phasis  was  the  principal  river  in  ancient  Colchis,  and  is  called  at  thi' 
present  day  the  Fat,  and  sometimes  the  Rim.  It  flowa  in  a  westerly  direction 
into  the  Euxine.  Its  having  been  selected  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Europe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  belter 
known  to  the  earlier  Greelts  than  tlie  Tanai's,  through  the  legend  of  the  Argu- 
nautic  espedltion,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.   {Cellarius,  Geog.  Anl.,  i.,  II.) 

4,  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.,  i.,  p.  174,  cd.  Tzach.)  maltcs  the  Tanais  the  mori^ 
commonly  recognized  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  He  adds,  however, 
that  some  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  the  neclt  of  land  betneen  the  Cas- 
jdan  and  Euxine.  Compare  Mela,  i,,  3,  I  :  "  Europa  icrminos  hahct  ab  Orknii 
7>niiiHi,  el  MceotiAa,  cl  Potitam,"  &c. 

3.  Amcient  PopuLATioiS',  &e, 
I.  The  original  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Finnish  nations,  belonging  probably  to  tlie  same  stock 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India,  or  the  Dekhan. 

n.  Many  ages  after  the  settlement  of  these  Finnish  tribes, 
tlie  great  Celtic  race  came  in  from  the  East,  and  thus  formed 
the  first  and  earliest  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

III.  This  Celtic  race  consisted  originally  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  only ;  but,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Finnish  nations  already  established  m  Europe,  they  reduced 
these  to  vassalage ;  and  hence  we  find  in  all  Celtic  comitries  a 
lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  looked  upon  as 
mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

IV.  After  the  Celtic  race  had  spread  themselves  over  and 
>;ubjugated  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  tribes  came 
in  from  the  cast  and  drove  the  Cclta;  farther  toward  the  west ; 
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and  it  is  from  the  fact  of  tlie  Celtic  nations,  when  first  noticed 
in  liistory,  occupying  the  western  extremities  of  Europe,  that 
we  draw  the  inference  of  their  having  been  among  the  earliest 
tribes  tliat  migrated  from  Asia. 

V.  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  of  a  pure  Indo-EuiopoLin  ori- 
gin, and  did  not  mix  with  any  conquered  race,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  perfect  equality  which  prevailed  among  thenj; 
and  from  the  people  being  all  free. 

VI.  After  the  Teutonic  tribes  came  the  great  Sclavonic  race, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  both  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, namely,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  And  the  boundary  in  early  times  between 
the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  River  Vistula. 

VII.  The  different  tribes  that  spoke  the  Sclavonic  tongue 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani, 
Krobyzi,  Sarmatae,  Sauromatffi,  Pannonians,  lilyrians,  and  Ve- 
nedi  or  Wenidse.  At  present  the  Sclavonic  language  is  spoken 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  IVIoravians,  &c. 

VIII.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  researches  of  philoio- 
!;ists,  that  the  common  or  Pelasgian  element  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  tongne.  In  sup- 
[lort  of  which  opinion  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  the  resemblance 
of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  tongue  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  coincidences  equally  striking  may  be  found  between  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the- 
Greek  language. 

IX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  wiiioh 
afterward  pervaded  the  whole  language,  seems  to  have  come 
ii-om  the  East  by  Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the 
Hellenes  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter of  Greece. 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  language  appears  to  havn 
arisen  from  an  intermingling  of  the  Sclavonic  element  with 
both  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  one,  it  being  highly  probable  that 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  previously  settled  in  snccesjion 
in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Obs.  1.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Finnish  nations  in  Europe,  compare,  (he  «■- 
marks  of  Pricliard,  Researches  into  the  Fhysicat  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv  .  p. 
G05.  Amdt  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  connection  existed,  iu  point  of  Ian- 
Siuage,  between  the  Celtic  nations  anil  the  Finns,  .SnmoieilcH,  &c.,  anil  in  this 
way  we  may  acecunt  for  the  striking  resgmWance  belH-e^n  so  many  wsnis  in 
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the  Basque  language,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Samoiade  and  other  Fici 
iiish  tongues.    (Amdt,  UTsprung  der  Europ.  Sprachm,  p.  IT,  »egj.) 

S.  The  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages have  been  fully  established  by  Frichard.  in  bis  Easlirn  Origin  of  the  Cil  ■ 
He  Nations,  Oxford,  1831 ;  and  by  Ficiel,  Ve  i'Affiniti  dcs  Langues  Cclfigues  ar.ei- 
le  Sanseril,  Paris,  183T, 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  traceable  to  Iran,  a  couutry 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  tht 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates,  This  region,  therefore, 
is  regarded  by  the  best  antborities  as  the  original  borne  of  the  great  In do-Euru- 
pean  race.     (Donaldsim.  New  CratyUa,  p-  80,  seq.) 

4.  On  the  affinity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin,  consult  the  work  of 
Gal'iffe,  "  Itdy  and  iu  ZnftaJiWnis,"  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  leqq-  i  ""^  compare  the 
remarks  of  Winning,  '■  Manual  of  Comparatii>s  PMldogy,"  V  ISi.  In  relation 
to  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  GreeX,  consult  the  work  of  Dan- 
kOTSky,  "HomsnM  Slavids  dialeelis  cogruUa  lingua  scripsil,"  &c,,  Vindob,,  1839  ; 
and  compare  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p-  BS. 

6.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  consult  the  work  ofKlotz,  "Handl'vcl: 
der  iat.  LitcratuTgescJi.,  vol.  i.,  p-  137,  seqq. 

4.  Progressive   Geography. 

I.  TriE  earliest  notices  of  the  history  of  Europe  arc  in  tlio 
■wiitiags  of  the  Greeks,  who  mhabited  the  southeastern  corner 
of  that  continent. 

II.  From  this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe 
extended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north. 

ni.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  acquainted  with  the  countries; 
around  the  TEgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago. 

IV.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general  notion  respoctmg 
those  countries  which  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxiiie ; 
but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  mLxture  of  fable  and 
truth,  in  which  tlie  fabulous  part  prevails. 

V.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  vrere  not  yei 
visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  Phcenieians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailet! 
to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  following  their 
track,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce. 

VI.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Phcenieians  long  excluded 
the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for, 
when  the  Gieeks  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na 
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live  oovmtiy,  Ihoy  fiist  occupied  Iho  shores  of  tlia  Mgem,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Euxino. 

Vn.  As  the  Euiopean  shores  of  the  Euxinc  are  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively  smaU  tract  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly 
made  on  tlie  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition 
was  made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Europe,  u    i     i 

Vin.  But  the  navigation  of  the  PhcEnicians  was  checked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  country  bemg  subjugated  by  the  Persians. 

IX.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, and  to  navigate  the  Mediterronean  Sea  in  its  full  extent. 

X.  Accordmgly  wc  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotns  (450 
B  C),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Enxine,  wore  pretty  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  that,  following  the  track  of  the  Phcemcians, 
they  ventnrod  t»  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as 
far  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the 
southwestern  part  of  England  must  be  understood. 

XI.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  then:  navigators  saUed 
through  the  Enghsh  Channel,  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Baltic. 

XIL  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Herodotus  professes 
himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiteri- 
des ;  and  Strabo  expresses  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
alleged  voyages  to  the  north. 

Xni.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  while  the  interior  remamed  almost  unknown. 

XrV.  When  the  Uomans  began  their  conquests,  this  defieien- 
,jy  was'parUy  fiUed  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed 
'  by  that  of  Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long 
afterward,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added. 

XV.  Coesar  conquered  Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Shine,  together  with  the  districts  lying  between  the  different 
arms  by  which  that  rivet  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known,  also,  hi  some  measure,  the  nature 
.,f  that  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

SVI.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
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yoaTf-,  tiie  interior  of  all  tliose  countries  was  discovered,  tin- 
whores  alone  of  which  had  been  previously  known. 

XVII.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coasts,  the  GreeJis  having  lost  their  spirit  of  dis- 
covery by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  .tlie  Eomans  not  being  iu- 
olined  to  naval  enterprise. 

XVin.  After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Home, 
the  conquests  of  the  RomaiLS  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  stationary. 
This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundaries.  Tlii- 
regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  thai 
time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
iiie  Euxine;  and,  therefore,  the  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance,  and  speedily  abandoned. 

XIX.  The  most  important  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  tlie  conquest  of  England  during  thi' 
lirst  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following  century, 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  added. 

XX.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  Thi' 
geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of  names: 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate^ 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  notice^ 
are  very  vague,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

XXI.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge previously  obtained,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  that  part  of 
Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  which,  by  de- 
grees, became  better  known  than  it  was  before. 

XXII.  Two  sets  of  men,  however,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  namely,  missionaries  and  pirates. 

XXIII.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into  al\ 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  faitli,  antl  some  of  them  ventured  among  other,  barbarous 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also. 

XSIV.  They  visited  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
part  of  Germany,  but  here  their  progress  was  at  iirst  slow ; 
they  did  not  cross  the  River  Oder,  or  at  least  tliey  did  not  ven- 
ture far  beyond  it,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part 
i)f  Europe  was,  consequently,  not  much  increased. 

XXV.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries  was  more  impor- 
tant who  penetrated  from  Constantinople  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  different  tribes  into  which  the  Russians  were  then 
divided.     This  was  effected  in  the  nintli  century. 

XXVI.  In  the  tenth  century  the  western  missionaries  peno 
trated  into  and  gradually  converted  Poland,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Pruw- 
sians  by  force  of  arms,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  having  conqufir- 
ed  the  country. 

XXVII.  To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintanci^ 
mth  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  this,  however,  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went 
to,  but  to  pirates  who  eame  from  these  countries. 

XXVIII.  The  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Den- 
mark, Nor\vay,  and  Sweden,  first  laid  waste  and  then  settled 
in  part  of  France,  and  afterward  conquered  England.  In  their 
new  settlements  they  maintained  a  communication  with  their 
native  countries,  which  thus  gradually  became  kno^vn  wherever 
the  Normans  had  settled. 

5.  Oceans,  Seas,  and   Gulfs. 

I.  The  seas  and  numerous  gulfs  by  which  tlie  European 
peninsula  is  washed  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  tlie  world.  No  such  vast  bodies  of  water, 
penetrating  deeply  inland,  are  found  in  A,«ia  or  Africa,  or  even 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

II.  The  influence  of  these  on  the  temperature,  which  they 
render  humid  and  variable,  is  sensibly  felt.  They  serve  also 
to  assist  communication  and  trade,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
mountain  chains,  they  form  barriers  to  defend  the  independence 
of  nations. 

III.  On  the  west  lies  that  wide  sea,  till  the  time  of  Colum- 
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Ims  unpassed,  by  which  the  Old  Worlil  is  divided  from  the 
New.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  'ArXavriii^  QdXaaaa,  by 
fhe  Romans  Mare  Atlantictivi,  and  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV,  In  the  north  we  find  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  that  deep 
und  frozen  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Sea.  These 
two  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  6  Kpoviog  'ilKtavo^, 
Mare  Gronium,  or  Ptg-rum. 

V,  Descending  from  the  high  north,  we  enter,  below  Cape 
Stat  in  Norway,  a  gulf  called  the  Iforlh  Sea,  extending  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  coast  of  En- 
gland.     This  was  called  Mare  Germanicum. 

VI,  To  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  lies  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  three  small  straits  leave  openings 
for  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  Baltic  was  called  Mare  Suevicum,  and  its 
'-outliM c-tern  part  the  Sinus  Codanus. 

VII  Eetracing  oui  course,  we  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
lUed  anciently  Fretuni  Galhcum,  dud  enter  the  British  Chan- 
ntl,  or  Octanus  Bntatimcui,  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  but 
I  xpised  to  the  wmds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Vni  CiosMng  the  Bay  i^i  Bi'icay,  or  Oceanus  Cantabricns, 
md  siiUng  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Frettim  Her- 
uleutn,  we  find  ourselves  m  the  Mediterrauean  Sea,  called  by 
the  Romans  Maie  Intcimtm,  cr  Nostrum. 

IX  The  western  portion  ot  the  Mediterranean  ends  at  Cape 
hi.n,  on  the  coa^^t  of  Africa,  the  ancient  Herm(Bum  Proraonto- 
rium,  and  at  Messina  m  Sicily,  the  ancient  Zancle,  or  Messana. 

X.  This  western  portion  is  itself  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  whicii  parts 
the  more  western  one  contains  the  Ealeares  and  Pityus^  In- 
sula3 ;  while  the  eastern  one,  or  Sea  of  Italy,  is  scattered  with 
volcanic  islands,  comiected,  no  doubt,  with  the  common  focus 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  j5Etna, 

XI.  The  second,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  western  one  mentioned  under 
S  IX.,  stretches  uninterrupted  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Tunis  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

XII.  In  the  north  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  found  two  inlets,  celebrated  in  history,  and  important  in 
geography.    These  are  the  Adriatic,  or  Sinus  Hadriaticus,  and 
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the  Archipelago,  or  Mare  JEgaum,  the  latter  covered  with 
groups  of  islands. 

XIII.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  seas  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  Black  Sea,  or  PoTitus  Euxinus. 

XrV.  The  magnificent  entrance  to  this  is  formed,  1.  By  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  ancient  Hellespontus ;  then,  2. 
By  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  ancient  Projyontis ;  and,  lastly, 
3.  By  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  or  the  ancient  Bospwus 
Thracius. 

XV.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Enxine,  fed  by  the  largest  rivers  of 
Europe,  receives  through  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  or  Feodosia, 
called  anciently  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  Assovj,  the  ancient  Palus  M(B6tis. 

XVI.  Here  terminates  the  series  of  inland  seas,  which,  sep- 
arating Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  serve  as  the  medium  of 
Gommuiiication  between  the  more  important  parts  of  those 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

XVn.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  strait,  subsequently  fin- 
ed up  by  the  soil  torn  from  Caucasus,  united,  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  authenticated  history,  but  posterior  to  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  Palus  Mteotis  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Obs.  1.  Various  othci  namea  for  the  Atlantic,  besides  those  given  in  *  I-,  are 
found  in  the  ancient  writers,  a  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned:  ^  i^i^ 
nrvT^iuv  ^aUcaa,  and  i,  -AtUvtI;  {Herod.,  I,  S03 ;  Ariitot.,  Mtleor.,  ii.,  1 ;  Aga^ 
Ikaii.,  de  GcogT.,  iL,  34,  p.  66)  4  *  ffu  koX  /iejriH^  ^dlarra  {Ariatot.,  ProU..  xxvi., 
55) ;  i  IktAc  UT^arra  (Polyb.,  xvi.,  29) ;  Mare  Magnum,  Mare  externum,  &C- 
(FCor.,  iv.,  2).  The  Mediteiranean  is  called  by  the  Greeks  TliSe  >/  edUaaa,  Hdi. 
S  Other  names  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  Occamis  Borealis,  Arclous,  Sepev- 
inoTudis,  Mare  glaciak,  &c.  According  to  Philemon,  as  quoted  hy  Pliny  {H. 
V  iT  37)  the  Cronian  Sea  lay  beyond  the  Ruhcas  PramoBiorium,  while  on  thi,- 
iide  of  the  same  promontory  lay  what  the  Cimbric  nations  called  Marimar^a. 
„r  "  the  Dead  Sea,"  a  name  derived  from  its  frozen  state.  The  Mare  Amalcbi- 
„m,  or  ■'  the  congealed  sea,"  also  a  native  term,  extended,  according  to  Heca- 
tieos  (Flin  ,  l  c°),  along  the  coast  of  Scythia.  The  explanation  of  the  temi 
.  Cr<»iium  has  been  sought  in  the  Celtic  crmnn,  "thick."  "  coagulated"  (Cf*..- 
Jourrt  vol  vi.,  p.  397),  while  others,  far  less  plausibly,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  the  Danish  groen,  "  green,"  3  root  existing  also  in  the  name  of  Grtenl<^. 
(P;i«.,ir.JV.,Pflw:iDwfo,vol.iii.,p.3ia.)  The  name  Jtfmmomsa  has  been  traced 
to  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  mvr.  "  sea,"  and  mo™,  '■  dead."    (Cle^s.  Jmm.,  I.  c.) 

3  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  the  Sinus  Codanus  an  ancient  appella- 
lion  for  the  entire  Bailu:.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  merely  to  the  Gulf  of 
KattcgrU,  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  name  Codamis  we  may  see  a  to- 
semblanoe  to  that  of  the  great  Gothk  race.  The  term  Baltic  appears  to  ha  de- 
rived from  the  northern  hall,  or  belt,  denoting  a  coUcction  of  water ;  whence, 
;i!so,  the  name  of  the  straits.  Great  and  LinU  Belt. 
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■I.  The  Euxino,  or  tlAvra;  F.Sftnof,  was  originally  called  'Aftcoc  Liy  tlir 
Greeks,  tbat  is,  "  the  inhospitable  sea,"  from  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it. 
When  commerce  became  extended,  and  colonies  were  planted  along  its  borders, 
it  changed  its  name  to  Ei^siroc,  or  "  the  hospitable." 

5.  The  term  Bosporus  (coBimonly,  but  erroneously,  written  Bosphorus)  is  the 
Greek  Bdc^opoe,  and  means  strictly  ox-ford  (^oSf,  irdpoc),  and  is  generally  sap- 
posed  to  be  connected  with  the  legend  of  to.  Some,  however,  maiiitaio,  that 
v6(io!,  when  said  of  a  river,  does  not  mean  a  ford  or  pass  across  the  stream,  but 
the  passage  or  road  which  the  stream  itself  affords  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
«nd  that,°taking  Boj  (or  poi);)  merely  as  an  intensive  prefix,  we  will  have  B6c- 
iropof,  aigtufying,  properly,  a  large  and  broad  stream  or  river.  (Griffiths,  ad 
,Esch.,  P.  v.,  733.) 

6.  Rivers. 
I.  The  main  rivers  of  Europe  are  six  in  number,  aiTangcd 
lis  follows,  according  to  tlieir  respective  sizes : 
.  The  Volga,  anciently  called  Rha. 


2. 

"     Danube,       " 

Danubius,  or  Ister. 

3. 

"     Dnieper,      " 

Bori/stkfnes. 

4. 

"     Don, 

Tanais. 

5. 

"     Rhine, 

Menus. 

6. 

"     Dwina,        " 

Carambacis. 

II.  Those  next  to  them  in  rank  are 

eight  in  number,  namely. 

1. 

The  Po,     anciently 

called 

Padus. 

3. 

"     Rhone, 

Rhodmus. 

3. 

"     Ebro,           '■ 

" 

Iberus. 

4. 

"     Guadalquivir, 

" 

Batis. 

5. 

"     Tagits,        '' 

" 

Tagus. 

6. 

"     Loire, 

" 

Liger. 

7. 

"     Elbe, 

Albis. 

8. 

"     Visttda,       " 

Vistula. 

III.  All  of  tljese  eight  united  would  scarcely  Ijc  equivalent 
to  the  Volga  alone. 

0ns.  1.  The  name  RU  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  having  an  affinity 
with  Rhea  or  Reka,  which  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue  signified  "  a  liver ;"  and  from 
the  Russian  denomination  of  Ydika.  Jthcha,  or  "  Great  River,"  appears  to  be 
formed  the  name  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of  the  Middlf 
Ages,  this  stream  is  called  Aid  or  Eul,  a  term  signifying,  in  many  northern  lan- 
guages, "great "  or  "illustrious,"  with  which  we  may  compare  the  German  Adel 

3.  The  Borysthenes  was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Diinapris,  or  Danaperis  (Aawu- 
irpir),  whence  the  modem  name  is  formed.  The  appeUation  Danaprit  first  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  periplus  of  the  Euxine.  {Geogr.  Gr.  JtfiB.,  iii.,  p.  298,  erf. 
Gail.)  The  root  of  the  name  (Dan-)  is  found,  also,  in  that  of  the  Tanais,  Dan- 
ubius,  nhoJaiius,  Eridaiius,  ic,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  ■'  water,"  or  "  river." 

3.  The  Ccramiflds  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (;f  .V.,v!.,  13).    Hardnuiii  makes  ii 
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■correspond  to  tlic  Diema,  wliile  others  seek  to  idonlify  H  with  tlio  Niemen. 
{Plm.,  cd.  Panch.,  v.,  p.  220.)    The  former  a[ipears  to  be  the  Inie  opinion. 

7.  MouNTAixs. 

1.  TiiE  Ural  Mountains,  probably  the  ancient  Monies  Rhi- 
paii,  or  Hyperborei,  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Tliey 
oan  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  regular  cliain,  but  riae  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  a  direction 
east-northeast. 

IT.  Far  in  the  west,  the  Scandinavian  Alps  (Mount  Kjolen). 
probably  the  Sevo  Mom  of  antiquity,  present  a  more  marked 
chain,  but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  tlio  European 
mountains.  They  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnas  in  Norway,  to 
Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroc. 

III.  The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  Mountains,  in  Britannia, 
the  Mo?ts  Grampius  of  the  ancients,  constitute  an  insulated 
group  of  several  parallel  chains  of  no  great  comparative  height. 
Of  tliese  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  these  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  appear  to  be  inferior  branches. 

IV.  The  north  and  east  of  Eiu'ope  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  one  uniform  plain,  over  which,  in  the  west,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Soandmavian  Mountains  rise  msulated.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  character  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
^tna  to  Blocksberg,  all  the  mountauis  constitute  in  reality 
but  one  system,  which  custom  has  divided  into  four  masses. 

V.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Alps,  called  by  the 
Romans  Alpes,  of  which  one  of  the  prmcipal  ehams,  Alpes  Pen- 
ninm,  contains  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  Europe. 

VI.  South  of  these  are  the  Apennines,  called  by  the  Romans 
Apennini,  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  extendmg  through  Italy. 

Vn.  An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  between  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  unites  th(' 
Alpine  chain  to  that  of  Mount  Samm,  the  modern  Balkan. 

VIII.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  comprises  the  Jura 
range,  or  Mons  Jura,  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  or  Mount  Vog?- 
.tus.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Central 
GJermany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range,  the 
ancient  Monies  Carpati  or  Carpatici. 

W.  The  Cevenncs,  the  ancient  Mons  Ccbcnna,  or  BTontes 
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Cebennici,  although  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  hy  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Ithone,  are  regarded  as  formuig  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Alps. 

X.  The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  Clonics  Pyrenai,  may 
he  regarded  as  a  central  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  on 
which  rise  various  distinctly-marked  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras,  or  Sierra  Nevada 
ill  the  south,  the  Mons  IHpula  of  the  Romans,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks. 

XI.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  Hsemus  and  its 
branches  iill  a  peninsula,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Witoscha  Berg,  or  the  ancient  Scomius, 
north  of  Macedonia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre,  whence  pro- 
ceed four  chains :  that  of  the  Alba-no-Dalmatian  Mountains, 
the  ancient  Scardus,  Berttscus,  Adrius,  Bebii  Monies,  and 
Albanus,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Alps ;  that  of 
HiBmits,  properly  so  called,  the  modern  Balkan,  which  extends 
due  east  to  the  Eir^ine ;  that  of  Rhddope,  now  Despoto  Dag, 
lunjiing  down  through  Thrace,  along  the  River  Nestus,  not  far 
from  the  western  boundary;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  which, 
under  the  poetical  names  of  Olympu  ,  Pmdus,  (Eta,  Parnas- 
sus, Helicon,  and  Lycmus,  crosses  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Xn.  The  Carpathian  or  Herc\  man  systLm  is  separated  from 
the  Alps  and  Hsemus  by  the  ba--m  of  the  Danube,  In  two 
places,  namely,  in  Austria,  and  between  Servia  and  Walla- 
ehia,  the  branches  of  these  systems  approach  so  closely  that 
the  river  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  real  defiles. 

XIH.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Carpathian  system  are  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  or  Alpes  Bastarnica; ;  the  Carpa- 
fhian  Mountains,  or  Monies  Carpatici,  between  Hungary  and 
Poland;  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant-mountains),  or  Yandalici 
Monies,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  ErzgeMrge, 
or  Metalliferi  Monies,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and, 
finally,  the  different  small  chains  of  central  Germany,  com- 
prised anciently  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  Silva  Hercynia. 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  extended  respecting  each  of  its  parts,  com- 
mencing from  the  west  with  Hispania,  or  Spain. 
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IIISPANIA. 


1,  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I  Undbb  the  name  of  Hispania  the  Komans  comprehended 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula  which  is  now  divided  into  the  sep- 
arate Idngtloms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

II  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Montes  Pyienasi,  ov 
P«re«es,  which  separated  it  iiom  Gallia,  or  Franc,,  and  also 
by  the  Ooeanua  Cantabrions,  or  Bmj  of  Bisca) :  on  the  west 
by  the  Ocoanus  Atlaiitiens,  or  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  ea«tby 
tile  Mare  Internum,  or  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Ooeanus  Atlantious  and  Mare  Internum,  which  unite 
in  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

2.  Names. 

I  TuE  name  Hispania  is  probably  of  Phcenician  origin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  a  slight  alteration,  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  through  whom  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  land. 

II  The  Greeks  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Ibena  ( iflff), 
but  attached  to  this  appellation  different  ideas  at  different  times. 

III  The  earlier  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Achiean 
league,  when  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
affairs  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  Fretum  Herculeum  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehodauus  or 
ja„e ;  while  they  gave  the  name  of  Tartsssu,  (T,^";"""^)  t» 
a  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Fretum  HerciUeum 
and  Gades,  or  Cadiz. 

IV  The  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which 
the  natives  themselves  had  no  common  appellation,  the  earlici 
Greeks  designated  as  part  of  the  great  region  of  Celtica  (,  K.l- 
T.«i),  a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
nortliwcstern  Europe. 
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V.  Tiie  lajL^o  of  time  gradually  brought  about  a  change  iu 
these  geographical  ideas,  and  the  later  Greeks  understo^  by 
Iberia  the  same  country  which  the  Romans  called  Hispania. 

YI.  The  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era 
were  the  first  who  regularly  introduced  the  Latin  name  into  the 
Greek  language,  namely,  'lanavia,  although  both  this  and  the 
form  ^-navia  are  occasionaUy  found  in  somewhat  earlier  ^witers. 

Vn,  Spain  was  also  called  by  the  Romans,  especially  the 
poets,  Hcsperia,  or  the  Western  land,  from  its  lying  west  of 
Italy ;  but,  as  Italy  itself  was  denominated  Hesperia  ('Eofl-epi'o) 
by  the  Greek  poets,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made,  and 
Spain  was  called  Hesperia  ultima. 

Ob3.  1.  The  name  Hispania  is  said  to  come  from,  tlie  Phienician  saphan,  or, 
as  some  write  the  word,  span,  "a  rabbit,"  as  meaning  "Ihe  land  of  rabbits,' 
and  the  Phtenicians  are  reported  to  have  given  it  this  name  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  which  they  found  there,  as  well  as  from  (he  injur>- 
which  they  did  to  the  crops,  &c.,  by  their  burrowing.  (Bociart,  Gcogr.  Socr', 
iii.,  7,  col.  les.)  Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Phcenician  span,  in  the  senst- 
of  "  hidden,"  and  make  it  indicate  "  a  hidden,"  that  is,  "  a  remote,"  or  "  fiir- 
distaul  land."  {Maltc  Bran,  Precis  dc  la  Geogr.,  t.  iv,,  p.  318.)  Others,  how- 
(wer,  regard,  the  Spanish  form  Espanna  as  the  original  one,  and  derive  it  Ironi 
Etpanna,  the  Basque  terra  for  '■  a  border"  or  "  edge,"  that  is,  the  outermost 
part  of  any  thing,  and  hence,  according  to  Ihem,  the  country  in  question  was  so 
I'alled  from  its  position  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Europe.  (Compare 
W.  Von  Humboldt,  FTHfimg,  &o.,  p., 80.) 

3.  PIiny(/r.  iV.,  iii.,  4)  deduces  tlie  name  Iberia  from  that  of  the  River  iberus. 
the  modern  Ebro.  Humboldt,  with  good  reason,  regards  this  as  very  improba- 
ble, and  thinks  that  the  true  etymology  may  be  traced  in  the  Basque  term  IbaT- 
ra,  "a  dale"  or  "valley."  {Pr'^fartg.  Sic,  I.e.)  Others  refer  the  term  to  the 
Phcenician  Ibcr,  or  Eber,  "beyond,"  or  "over,"  and  ma&o  Iberia  mean  "tli" 
r-onntry  bcijand  the  sea."  {Sioklcr,  Handbach  d.  all.  Geogr.,  l,  p.  4.)  This  ln.«t 
^ippcaTS  to  be  the  most  plausible  derivation. 

3.  Compare,  as  regards  Tartessus,  Scijam.,  Ch.,  v.  164,  v.  19S  ;  B'ahr,  ml 
Jlsrod.,  i.,  1C3,  and  page  43  of  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  general  niean- 
mff  of  Ccllica,  consult  Mannerl,  Gcogr.,  i,  p.  E34. 

4.  Among  the  writers  prior  to,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  iif 
itnr  era,  in  whom  the  forms  'le-aavia  and  Sirain'a  occasionally  appear,  may  bo 
mentioned  Strata,  iii,  p.  353,  Casaub. ;  Flutarcli,  de  Flmain.,  p.  33  ;  and.  al=ci 
.V(.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  xv.,  34,  38. 

5.  As  regards  the  term  Hesperia,  compare  ■Wnnnirr/,  i7?p£t.,  i.,p.  231;  Gcor^,i, 
Alle  Geogr,  AitJt.,  ii.,  p.  7.    Horace  has  Hesperia  ultima,  Od.,  \.,  3fi,  4. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Ixi!aiuta.\tp. 
I.  Tui:  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  whom  liistory 
makes  us  acquainted  were  the  Cynesii  or  Cyiii-tes,  the  Cempsi 
and  Sa:fes,  the  TartessH,  and  the  Ibcri. 
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II.  Those  five  caviy  communities  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  imperfeot  and  scattered  accounte  of  the  Greek 
writers,  to  have  been  settled  in  this  country  before  the  period 
of  the  fast  Persian  war,  or  about  600  B.C.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  primitive  population  of  Hispania  al  l 
belonged  to  one  great  race,  namely,  the  Iberian. 

in.  The  Cynesii  {Kvvijmoi),  called,  also,  Cynetes  {Kvvtitsc}, 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Alias,  or 
Guadiana,  near  its  mouth.  Their  western  limit  coinoider^ 
with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve,  and  their  eastern  one  witii 
the  bay  aud  islands  formed  by  the  small  rivers  Luxia  and  Uri- 
um,  the  modern  Odiel  and  Tinto. 

IV.  To  the  west  of  the  Cynesii,  m  tlio  part  subsequently 
called  Cuneus,  dwelt  the  Cempsi  and  Ssefes. 

V.  On  the  lower  coast,  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
"Fretum  Herculcum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Bcetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  were  the  Tar- 
tessii  (TapT^amoi),  who,  at  the  period  when  the  PhocEeans  set- 
tled in  Spain,  were  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Arganthoniu.". 

VI.  The  Iberi  occupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  whole  extent,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
They  even  extended  into  Gaul,  occupying  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  moutli  of  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

VII.  We  come  next  in  order  to  the  immigrating  nations  and 
the  foreign  settlers  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
in  the  land.  These  wore,  l.T!\ioCeltes;  2.  The  Ph(Emdam  ; 
3.  The  Phocaans;  4.  The  PJiodians ;  5.  The  Massaliots ;  (i. 
The  Zacynthians ;  7.  The  Carthaginians ;  8.  The  FMmaus. 

Vni.  The  CeltiB  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passed  into  Spain,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  positive  his- 
tory. After  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
waging  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  powerful  race  of  the 
■  Iberi,  they  finally  united  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  formed 
one  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ccltibcri,  distinguished 
tiiemselves  at  a  later  period  in  their  resistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  subsequently  to  the  Roman  sway. 

IX.  Soins  of  the  Celtfe,  however,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Anas,  toward  its  mouth ; 
while  another  portion  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  land,  where  later  gcogrsiphical  writers^ 
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found  them  under  tho  name  of  Artabri.  The  portion,  however, 
which  had  settled  on  the  Anas,  retained  their  original  appella- 
tion of  Colt^  or  Celtici. 

X.  Tho  Phceiiicians  also  appear  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Spain  long  prior  to  positive  history,  but  whether  before  or 
after  the  great  Celtic  hnmigration  is  altogether  uncertain.  It 
was  doubtless,  however,  long  before  the  foundation  of  either 
Rome  or  Carthage.  For  some  time  their  settlements,  of  wMcli 
Ghadir,  called  by  the  Romans  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  the 
principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of  B^tica,  whence  thov 
supplied  the  natives  with  the  products  of  Asia,  in  exchange  fur 
the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  Pen- 
insula. But  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Kar- 
tabah,  called  by  the  Romans  Corduba,  and  now  Cordova,  and 
explored  the  mountainous  districts  of  Navarre  in  search  of  iron . 

XI.  The  Phosnicians,  however,  were  not'  the  only  maritime 
nation  which  had  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Pho- 
c^ans  founded  the  town  of  Dianium,  which  is  now  Denia,  and 
probably,  also,  that  of  Chersonesus,  now  Peniscola,  on  the  east- 
ern coast. 

Xn.  The  Ehodians  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Cata- 
lonia, and  founded  a  to\vn  which  they  called  Rhodes  or  Rhoda. 
now  Rosas. 

XIII.  The  Massaliots,  or  Massilians,  founded  the  town  of 
Emporion,  now  Ampurias,  and  the  Zacynthians  Saguntum. 

XIV.  The  Cartliaginiana  also  directed  their  views  towa:ri! 
Spain.  Having  insidiously  possessed  themselves  of  Ghadir,  or 
Cadiz,  which  they  t^iok  from  the  Phcenioians,  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  they  completely  failed. 

XV.  The  Romans  came  after  the  Carthagmians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  country  and  making  ii 
a  portion  of  their  empire. 

XVI.  From  what  has  here  been  said,  a  natural  division  pre- 
sents itself  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  though  many  in  number, 
namely,  into  unmixed  native  tribes,  and  tribes  mixed  with  those 
that  had  wandered  into  or  settled  in  the  land. 

XVII.  The  first  of  these  divisions  occupied  tho  whole  north- 
ern and  western  coasts  (excepting  the  portions  possessed  by  the 
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Artabri,  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Celtas,  on  the  Anas),  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Iberus,  or  Ebro. 

XVIII.  The  tribes  coming  under  this  division  are  the  Lusi- 
tani,  Carpetani,  Callaioi,  and  VaccEei,  on  the  western  side ;  the 
Astilres,  Cantabri,  and  Vascones,  on  the  northern  side ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pyrenees,  through  which  raouutain  regions  for- 
eign tribes  had,  it  is  true,  passed,  but  had  not  settled  therein, 
together  with  other  Iberian  communities  as  far  as  the  River 
Iberus ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Ortospeda,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  the  tribes 
along  the  coast ;  for  example,  theOretani,  Olcades,  Bastitani,  &c. 

XIX.  The  second  of  these  divisions,  or  the  mixed  tribes,  con- 
sisted of  the  Celtiberi,  and  the  communities  along  the  southern 
coast. 

XX.  The  Celtiberi,  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehended  all 
the  midland  tribes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Celtse  into 
Spain,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Iberi,  on  the  River  Ibe- 
rus. After  the  union  of  the  two  races,  this  combined  people 
possessed  the  mountainous  district  from  tlie  western  bank  of 
the  Iberus  to  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  now  Souro,  and  the 
Tagus. 

XXI.  The  limits  which  have  just  been  mentioned  mark  the 
possessions  of  the  Celtiberi  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  race, 
however,  grew  gradually  more  numerous  and  powerful,  until, 
at  length,  they  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  neighbors,  and 
settled  themselves  in  part  among  the  possessions  of  the  latter. 
Hence  some  writers  reckoned  the  VaccEei,  Carpetani,  Oretaui, 
&c.,  among  the  Celtiberian  communities,  though  this,  perhaps, 
is  going  too  far. 

XXn.  The  tribes  along  the  coast  were,  on  the  side  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  a  mixture  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  with  Phccnician  settlers,  and,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side  of  the  straits,  with  Phcenieians,  Greeks,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Romans.  This  intermiugiing  with  strangers  caus- 
ed all  national  peculiarities  gradually  to  disappear.  The  traf- 
fic, too,  which  they  carried  on,  disposed  them  the  more  readily 
to  the  receiving  of  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  and  hence  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  held  them  in  contempt,  and  made  frequent 
inroads  into  their  territories,  from  which  inroads  the  communi- 
B 
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ties  on  the  coast  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves,  even 
vrith  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them. 

Obs  1  The  Iberian  race  was  undoubtedly  Caucasian.  Its  conneclion  with 
the  Firnish  rations  of  Northern  Europe  has  already  been  referred  to-  Many  of 
the  Spanish  writers  trace  the  descent  of  the  Iberians  from  Tubal,  son  of  Noah  '- 
(JHinnono.  IWccion.,  t.  iv,,  p.  2.) 

2.  Herodotus  uses  both  appellations,  k™^<j,oi  (ii-,  331  and  Kvv,itc;  (lv.,  49)- 
We  obtain  an  account  of  their  territory  from  Avienus.  [Oa  Mani.,  300,  acqq.) 
They  are  probably  the  same  with  the  Conii  or  C«nn  of  the  Roman  writers,  and 
their  name  is  connected  with  the  district  called  Cuntus  (the  modern  Algartie), 
a  name  which  the  Romans  erroneously  sought  to  esplain  in  their  own  language 
by  making  it  refer  to  the  «jfJir=-like  form  of  the  country.  (Compare  Schl,cht- 
hersi,  tiier  den  Wokn:ii(z  der  Kyiusier  ■  GoUmg  ,  1T93.) 

3  Herodotus  gives  the  account  of  the  Phocjean  settlement  in  Spain,  and  of 
King  Arganthonius  (i.,  163)  According  to  a  fragmenl  of  Hecat»;us  of  M.le- 
tua.  the  Tartessii  dwelt  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  straits,  (Compare 
Herod.,  iv.,  153,  193  i  Crmzer  ad  Hec  Ml  p.  51,  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  i,,  163; 
Hieren,  Idan,  I,  2,  p-  46,  seiiq )  ■      .    .^    ,,,    - 

4  That  the  Celta  were  mvaders  of  Spain  and  long  posterior  to  the  Iben, 
and  that  the  latter  were  the  aborigines,  -sas  the  general  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient writers  (Slrab..  iii.,  p.  163,  Cos-,  Appian,  BeU.  Hisp.S;  Diod.  Sic,  v., 
33-Lucan  W.,9;  Sil.  nal.,iu..l*0.)  Recently,  however,  an  opinion  has  been 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  which  makes  the  Celts  to  have  come  first 
into  Spain,  and  the  Iberians  some  time  after,  and  the  Celtffi  to  have  given  way 
to  these  through  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  {Prichavd,  vol-  in.,  p.  46.)  ihis 
opinion,  however,  though  advocated  by  N-ebuhr  and  Humboldt,  especially  the 
latter,  is  decidedly  erroneous-    An  insurmountahle  difficulty  is  '■>  "■*■  wav. 


Had  the  Celt*  preceded  the  II 


i,  valiant  bands  of  hardy  Celtic 


™,s  could  never  have  been  expelled  from  Ihe  fastnesses  of  Iho  Pyrenees  by 
the  less  watlike  Iberians-  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  country  was  occupied  solely 
by  Iberian  tribes.     iDiefcnback,  Vctmch  cincr  genealog.  Gesch.  dcr  KdUm  SluU- 

^^5 '  On  the  traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Spain,  consult  Hecrcn.  Ideen,  i.,  3,  p, 
44.  «w.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  63.  >m-,  E^-  ''■""'■)■  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  the  Phoenicians  found  here  on  their  first  arnval.  so  ex- 
cited their  astonishment,  that  the  traditions  preserved  respecting  them  seem 
Tery  remarkably  to  suit  the  pictures  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Pern. 
6  Strabo  has  i  Ti^  (iii-.  P-  160,  Cas.);  Stephanos  Byiantmus,  Pd.%. 
(Cmpare  lAv.,  xsxiv-,  8  ;  Md«,  ii.,  6  -.  Scy^n.  Ck.,  305  ;  Mc^rs.  Rhod.,  i,.  28  ; 
Marca  Hisp-,  ii-,  c-  18.) 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

I.  The  Iberi,  or  aborigines,  are  disturbed  in  their  possessions 
by  the  Celtic,  vrho  invade  the  Peninsula  from  Gaul.  From  the 
union  of  a  part  of  these  Celts  with  a  portion  of  the  Iberian 
race  arises  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberi. 

IT  The  rich  corn-lands,  the  mines,  and  sea-ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula attract  the  attention  of  the  early  Phcenician  navigators. 
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who  form  settlements  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the 
coasts, 

III.  Settlements  formed  on  the  eastern  shores  hy  the  Rhod- 
ians,  PhooEeans,  and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Carthaginians  also  direct  their  views  toward  Spain , 
possess  themselves  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  which  they  take  from 
the  Phcenieians,  and  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  completely  fail ;  for,  al- 
though the  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamiloar,  his  brother  Has- 
drubal,  and  his  far  more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibal,  com- 
pletely reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

V.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  leads  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Spain  is  freed,  before  its  close,  from 
the  Carthaginian  yrfce  by  the  elder  Afrieanus.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  only  change  masters.  Spain  is  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  (^vided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain. 

VI.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Callaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  not  even  nominally  subjected  to  the  republic ; 
and  the  other  portions  of  Spain,  Celtiberia  in  the  northeast, 
Btetica  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west,  become  the 
scene  of  constant  warfare  and  rebellion. 

Vn.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  during 
the  period  just  referred  to,  is  that  organized  in  Lusitania  by 
Viriathus,  who,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  defeats  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  republic,  and  is  only  put  down  by  the 
treachery  of  Cscpio,  B.C.  140. 

Vm.  Spain,  soon  after  this,  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  SuUa,  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  de- 
feated party,  having  fled  hither,  and  carrying  on  the  war  for 
some  time  with  great  ability  and  success. 

IX.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  Julius  Cbe- 
sar  repairs  hither  in  person,  and  by  his  military  skill  triumphs 
over  his  enemies.  Cneius,  the  son  of  Pompey,  is  defeated  at 
Munda,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  country. 

X.  It  is  only  under  Augustus  that  Spain  is  completely  sub- 
dued. Augustus  himself  visits  Spain,  and  divides  the  country 
into  three  great  provinces,  Bsetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconen- 
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sis  a  division  wMoh  subsists  until  the  loign  of  Constantino  tlie 
Great  During  this  period,  Spain  is  considered  one  ot  the  most 
valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XI  About  the  beginning  ot  the  fifth  century,  the  Snovi,  un- 
der their  king  Hermoric ;  the  Alans,  under  Atace,  and  the 
Vandals  or  Silingi,  under  Gundoric,  after  overtnnnmg  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  settle  in  the  Penm- 
sula  They  are  speedily  followed  by  a  host  of  Visigoths  (A.D. 
411)  led  by  their  Icing  Athaulf,  who  establishes  himself  in  Cat- 
alonia,  though  nominally  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law 
Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor.  ,  ^  t^   .eti 

XII.  It  is  not,  however,  unUl  tlie  time  of  Eunc  (A.D.  461)- 
83),  that  the  Goths  become  complete  masters  of  the  Penmsnla ; 
and  the  Gothic  dynasty  continues  until  the  time  of  Roder.c, 
in  whoso  reign  (A.D.  711)  the  Arabs  of  Aftica,  commanded 
by  Tarit  an  Zeyid,  cK.ss  the  strait.,  and,  after  defeating  the 
whole  force  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  G«o- 
(Mctt,  talie  the  capital  ToUik,,  the  ancient  Toletum. 

Obs  For  an  able  sketch  of  tlio  remaining  hUtory  of  Spain,  consult  PcmtyCy 

AnV  «,  legaris  the  movamenta  ot  the  baibaron.  n.l.on.  that  invaded,  m  .no-     . 
cession,  this  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  conanh  DAnciHe,  Etals  fanaes  en 
Europe.  &c.,  p.  U4,  »£??. 

5.  Division  op  Hispania  »v  thb  Komans. 
I.  The  Romans,  after  having  overthrown  tho  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  tho 
country,  divided  their  possessions  into  two  provinces,  distin- 
gnished  by  tho  names  of  HUpania  Citcriar  and  Ulterior,  or 
Hither  and  Farther  Spain.  The  former  of  these  embraced  a 
meat  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  together  with  as  much 
of  the  country  lying  baclr  of  it,  in  tho  interior,  as  the  Roman 
arras  had  thus  fat  reduced ;  tho  hitter  comprehended  very  near- 
ly what  was  afterward  called  Btetica. 

n  Tho  limits  of  both  these  provinces  became  gradually  ex- 
tended as  tlie  Roman  arras  advanced,  but  particularly  Hispama 
Citerior,  since  raost  of  tlie  Roman  conquests  were  made  from 
this  quuter  toward  tlie  north  and  west.  The  Roman  eom- 
raandors  ot  the  other  province  were  principally  employed  m 
operations  agamst  the  neighboring  Lusitani,  and  hence  the 
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country  of  the  latter,  after  their  subjugation,  became  part  of 
Hispania  Ulterior. 

III.  In  process  of  time,  Hispania  Citerior  changed  its  name 
to  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraoo,  now  Tarragona,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  preetor,  and,  consequently,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
inoe.  Its  limits,  also,  became  definitely  established,  and  were 
as  follows :  it  extended  from  the  River  Magrada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Durius,  now  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Vera,  below  Carthago  Nova,  now  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  upward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Complutica,  now  Compludo,  above  Salmantiea,  now 
Salamanca,  until  it  struck  the  banks  of  the  Durius. 

IV.  This  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
That  emperor,  oi  rather  Agrippa,  made  an  alteration  in  it. 
The  province  of  Tarraconensis,  indeed,  although  embracing 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  Hispauia,  remained  the 
same  as  before ;  but  Farther  Spain,  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  was 
now  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Bcetica  and  Lusitania. 

V.  Bmtica  extended  from  Earia,  where  Tarraconensis  ter- 
minated, to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  which 
river  formed  also  its  western  and  northern  boundary.  Its  limit 
on  the  northeast  and  east  was  formed  by  a  line  dravfn  from  a 
point  on  the  River  Anas,  northeast  of  Sisapo,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  Boria.  This  province,  therefore,  comprised  the  mod- 
ern  Andalusia,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo, 
that  portion  of  Spanish  Estremadura  which  lies  south  of  the 
Anas,  and  a  large  part  of  La  Mancka. 

VI.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius,  and  on  the  east  by 
Tarraconensis.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  modem  Portugal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  north  of  the  Douro, 
namely,  Entre  Douro  y  Minho  and  Tras  os  Monies.  It  em- 
braced, also,  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  Sala- 
manca, and  part  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 

VII.  Independently,  however,  of  this  distinction  of  provinces, 
Spain,  under  the  Roman  government,  was  divided  into  juris- 
dictions called  Conventus,  that  is,  judicial  districts  or  circuits, 
in  which  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  dispensed  justice. 
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Of  these  there  were  fourteen,  each  one  formed  of  the  unioa  of 
several  cities.  This  arrangement  was  an  extremely  politic  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  since  it  tended  directly  to  break  up 
the  nationality  of  the  different  tribes,  and,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  Roman  sway. 

VIII.  In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  we 
find  a  new  arrangement  of  provinces  prevailing.  Spain  was 
now  divided  into  seven  of  these,  the  names  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Batica  ;  2.  Lusitama  ;  3.  Callacia ;  4.  Tarractmen- 
sis ;  5.  Cartkagiaiensis  ;  6.  himlm  Baleariete;  7.  Maurita- 
nia Tingitana. 

IX.  Thb  last-mentioned  arrangement  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  it  owed  its  origin,  more  probably, 
to  Constantine,  Of  these  seven  provinces,  moreover,  BtcHca 
and  Lusitania  remained  the  same  in  size  as  before.  Callacia, 
however,  comprehended  all  the  Conventus  and  communities 
north  of  the  Durius  and  west  of  the  Vascones.  Carthaginien- 
sis,  again,  had  Carthago  Nova  for  its  capital,  and  ans\vered  to 
Murcia,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  and  southern  Valencia.  And, 
finally,  Tingitana  in  Africa  was  added,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  provinces  as  much  as  possible, 

Obs.  I.  In  giv[ngBaria  as  the  point  of  separation  between  Ba^tica  and  Tarra- 
cononsis,  we  have  followed  D'Anville.  Mannert  and  others,  however,  give 
Murgis,  now  Majakar,  as  the  limit. 

3.  The  Roman  language,  anil,  along  witli  it,  Roman  customs,  became  estab- 
lished in  a  great  part  of  the  land  soon  after  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  it  was  this 
that  led,  of  course,  to  the  establishment  of  Conventus.  These  received  their  full 
development  under  Augustus. 

6.    MoUWTAINS. 

The  principal  mountain-chains  of  Hispania  are  eight  in 
number,  namely, 

1.  Pyrenmi  Monies.  5.  Mons  Solorius. 

2.  Mons  IdubSda.  6.  Mons  Herminius. 

3.  Mons  OrospSda.  7.  Mons  Medidlm. 

4.  Saltus  Castulonensis.  8.  Mons  Yindius. 

I.  Pyrencei  Monies,  now  the  Pyrenees,  divided  Hispania 
from  Gallia,  closing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Oceanus  Cantabrlcus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  this 
they  continued  westward,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  sent  out  various  branches,  encumbering  the  nortb- 
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west  corner  of  Hispania,  or  the  modern  provinces  of  GalUeia 
and  Asturias. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  only  three  main  passes 
over  these  mountains.  The  northernmost  of  tiiese  ran  by  Fons 
Rapidus,  the  modern  Fontarabia,  a  place  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menlascus,  now  the  Bidassoa.  The  second,  a  more  cen- 
tral one,  led  to  Beneharnum,  in  Aquitania,  now  Orthis ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost  one,  to  Ruscino,  in  Galiia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  Roussillon,  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  six  government  roads  through  these  mountains, 
the  northernmost  of  which,  and  the  principal  one,  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  one  running  by  Fons  Rapidus. 

Historically,  these  mountains  are  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  warfare  of  Ctesar  against 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain.  At  a  later  period  they  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Frankish  conquests  under  Clovis,  but  were 
passed  by  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who,  how- 
ever, lost  his  rear  guard  among  the  defiles.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length. 

II.  Mons  Idubeda  {'IdovUSa),  now  Sierra  <P  Oca,  commenced 
among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Iberus,  in 
what  is  now  Asturias  and  Burgos,  and,  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Pyrenees,  terminated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  Saguntum,  which  place  lay  at  its  foot. 

HI.  Mons  Orospeda,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Ortospeda 
('OpdoTiiSa,  'OpToaneSa),  was  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Idubeda,  springing  from  this  last  near  the  southern 
termination  of  its  course,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Bretis,  or  Guadalquivir.  Strabo  calls  a  part  of  it  the  Sil- 
ver Mountain  ("Opof  ^Apyvpovv),  and  Pliny,  Saltus  Tugiensis. 
It  fu:st  ran  through  the  Spartarius  Campus  in  the  shape  of  a 
chain  of  small  hills,  until,  increasing  in  height,  one  part  of  it 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Granada.  The  other  part,  divided 
into  two  arms,  ran  off  to  Bfetica.  One  of  these  arms  pursued 
nearly  a  western  direction,  and  was  called  Mons  Marianus,  or 
Monies  Ariani,  now  Sierra  Morena,  while  the  other  ran  more 
to  the  southwest,  near  the  coast,  and  was  called  Mons  Ilipula 
(l^ltTrnuAa),  now  Alpujarra,  or  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ended  at 
Calpe,  or  Gibraltar. 
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IV.  Saltus  Caslulonemis,  now  Sierra  de  Cazorle,  a  branch 
of  the  Mons  Marianus,  taking  its  ancient  name  from  the  town 
of  Castulo,  on  the  River  Bsetis. 

V.  Mons  Soloriws,  now  Sierra  de  Solano  or  Soloriay  com- 
mencing' at  the  sources  of  the  Riv^  BsEtis,  and  stretching  in  a 
southern  direction.  It  formed  in  a  part  of  its  course  the  separ- 
ation between  Tarraconensis  and  Beetica. 

VI.  Mons  Herminius  {to  'Opof  ''Epjilviov),  now  Sierra  de  la 
Estrella,  south  of  the  Kiver  Munda,  or  Movdego,  in  Lusita- 
nia,  and  running  in  a  southwestern  direction  until  it  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Olisippo,  or  Lisbon.  This  chain 
is  sometimes  erroneously  placed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  and  is  thug  confounded  with  the  mountains  of  Portale- 
gre  and  Evora.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  modern 
Portugal.  In  this  chain  the  Lusitani  had  their  places  of  ref- 
uge, and  it  was  here  that  they  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  Cffi- 
sar  and  liis  lieutenants. 

Vn.  Mons  MeduUus,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
River  Minius,  or  Minho.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vindius,  and  is  now  las  Medulas. 

Vm,  Mons  Vindius,  or  Vinnius,  a  range  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing the  country  of  the  Cantabri  from  east  to  west,  now 
Montanos  de  Europa. 

Obe.  1.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  is  written  by  Strabo  nsually  in  Ihe  singa- 
]ar,  nup^ui).  This  name  Iliip^vfl  occurs  also  in  Herodotus  (ii,,  33),  bat  it  is  there 
given  to  a  city  near  which  the  River  'IdTpof,  or  Danube,  has  its  source.  Oth- 
ers of  the  Greek  writers  employ  the  plural,  rd  ilvpjivala  bpn.  Among  the  Latin 
writers,  Caesar  has  the  plural,  Fyrenai  Monies ;  Pliny,  indifferently,  the  singular 
or  plural ;  and  Lucan  has  given  (Pharial.,  L,  689)  the  Greek  form  Fyrene. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  term  Trup,  "fire,"  they  having  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
devastated  by  fire.  The  true  derivation,  however,  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  Cymric  (Welsh)  Bryim,  or  the  Celtic  Byrin,  "  a  mountain,"  "a  rocky  mount- 
ain," from  whicb  same  source  may  be  deduced,  also,  the  name  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner and  Mount  Fcrner  in  the  Tyrol,  that  ol  Pt/em  in  Upper  Austria,  and  many 
others.  {Adelung,  Mithradates,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.)  Diefcnbach  is  in  favor  of  an 
Iberian  origin  for  the  name  {Cdlica.  i.,  p.  178),  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  appellation  originated  among  the  Celtic  in  Gaul,  and  was  brought  by  tbera 

7.  Promontories. 
The    ancient    geographers    have    enumerated    tvjenty-three 
promontories  along  the  coast  of  Hispania ;  the  principal  ones, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen,  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

I.  Pyretueum  Promontorium,  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Hispania,  now  Cape  Creux  {Cabo  de  Creux).  It  was  also 
called  PyrencE  Promontorium,  and,  by  Strabo,  to  r^?  livpiivi}^ 
aKpnv. 

II  Dian'mm  Promontoriuin,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contes- 
tani,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Hiver  Sucre,  now  Cape  St. 
Martin.  It  was  also  called  Artemisiwm  and  Ferraria.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  term  it  Arfemus. 

III.  Saturni  Promontortum,  near  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cape 
Palos. 

IV.  Charidemi  Promontorium,  southwest  of  Carthago  Nova, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bastetani,  now  Cape  Gata. 

V.  Calpe  Mons  sive  Promontorium,  now  Gibraltar. 

3.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

VI.  Jurtonis  Promontorium,  below  Gades,  and  near  the  tovm 
of  Btesippo,  now  Cape  Trafalgar. 

Vn.  Cuneus  Promontorium,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cu- 
neus  Ager,  or  Algarve,  now  Cape  St.  Maria  {Cabo  de  St.  Ma- 
ria), forming  the  southernmost  extremity  of  modern  Portugal. 

VIII.  Sacrum  Promontorium,  Strabo's  'lepov  aKpu-iipiov,  the 
southvrestern  extremity  of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  now  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
sun,  at  his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  Hence  its 
name  of  Sacred  Promontory.  The  earliest  name  of  this  prom- 
ontory appears  to  have  been  Promontorium  Cepresicum. 

IX.  Barbarium  Promontorium,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  now  Cape  Espichel. 

X.  Promontorium  Magnum  sive  Olisiponense,  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  Olisipo,  or  Lisbon,  now  Cape  Roca  { Cabo  da  Boca). 

XI.  Promontorium  Artabrum,  called  also  Nerium  and  Cel- 
ticum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
the  Artabri,  now  Cape  Finisterre  (Cabo  de  Finisterra). 

3.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

XII.  Trileucnm  Promontorium,  caDed  also  Coru,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  CallaVci,  now 
Cape  Ortegal. 

XIII.  (Easo  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  now  Cape  Higuera  (Cabo  de  la  Higuera).  Near 
it  lay  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Pliny  calls  this  promontory 
Olarso,  and  Marcianus  larso. 

Obs.  1.  According  to  the  ancient  writcra,  the  Promontory  of  Calpe  was  one 
of  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  other.being  Mount  Abila,  on  the  African  shore. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  written  by  Dionysius  {Pcrieg.,  336)  'AA«6i?,  Atyba. 
Eustathius  informs  ua  (ad  Dionys.,  p.  64)  that  in  his  time  the  promontory  on 
the  Spanish  side  was  called  Calpe  hy  the  barbarians,  bat  Alyha  by  the  Greeks 
and  that  Abila,  on  tho  African  shore,  was  called  by  the  natives  Ahenna.  A; 
what  time,  however,  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  called  Calpe  is  difiicuU 
to  determine,  but  it  was  certainly  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Eustatlu 
Calpe  itself  is  only  Alyba  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong  Oriental 
pirate.  In  the  word  Alyla  we  likewise  detect  the  root  of  the  term  Alp,  or  raihei 
the  term  itself,  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb,  indicat- 
ing a  lofty  mountain. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  to  be  sought  for,  and  also  what  these 
Pillars  actually  were.  Some  placed  them  at  Gades,  as,  for  example,  Pindar, 
who  calls  them  m-Tui;  TdSctpida^  (Nem.,  iii.,  36) ;  some,  again.  Were  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  pillars,  cities,  mountains,  or  promontories ;  while  some  made 
them  actual  statues  of  Hercules.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  Columns  of  Her- 
cules in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  tradition  placed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltic.  (Germ.,  c.  3  and  34,  Compare  Sen.  ad  Virg.,  .^n.,  xi.,  263.) 
So,  again,  the  appellations  for  the  Columns  of  Hercules  were  various.  Many 
of  the  Greek  writers  knew  them  merely  hy  the  name  of  St^kai.  (Herod.,  iv., 
42,  181 ;  Scytta:,  1 ;  Polyb.,  iii.,  35 ;  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  18.)  The  Latin  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  thera  HercnlU  Columaa.  or  Heraclca  Columtuc,  and  Flo- 
rus,  in  his  florid  phraseology,  Herculit  SpecaliE  (iv.,  3).  Dionysius  styled  them 
T(p/iara  'ilKsavoto.  (Compare  Sc/aearls.,  i>i™.  de  Col.  Here. ;  AUorf,  1740,  4to. 
Popoicitsch,  Vnlersuck.  vem  Mecre,  &C.      Gasaelin,  Kech.,  t.  iv.,  &c.} 

8,  Chief  Rivers. 

Tile  chief  rivers  of  Hispania  are  eight  in  number,  namely, 
the  Iberus,  Sucro,  BbHs,  Anas,  Tagus,  Munda,  Durius,  and 
Minius. 

I.  Iberus,  called  by  the  Greeks  'ISjjp  and  'l67jpog,  now  the 
Ebro,  a  large,  navigable  river,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  not  far  from  Juliobriga,  in  what  is  now  the  range  of 
Mount  Sanlillana,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  chain  of  Idube- 
da.  Its  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  miles.  According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  it  was 
navigable  from  Varia,  now  Varea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
rones,  not  far  from  Lograno.  Modern  statement,  however, 
make  it  now  begin  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela,  the 
ancient  Tutola,  below  Calagurris.  The  Iberus  ran  directly 
through  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  a  southeastern  direction, 
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after  lia\ing  first  pursued  a  course  east-southeast  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Doubriga,  in  the  territory  of  the  Berones ;  and  it  falls 
into  the  l\Iedit«Tranean,  by  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  in 
a  southeast  direction  from  Dertosa,  the  modern  Tortosa.  The 
valley  of  this  river,  lying  between  the  great  Pyrenean  chain 
and  the  highlands  of  modern  Castile,  forms  a  natural  division 
between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  course  of  theEbro,  therefore,  has  been  often 
assumed  as  a  military  line  in  the  wars  of  this  country.  Pre- 
vious to  the  second  Punic  war,  it  formed  the  line  of  deraarka- 
tion  between  the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  those  of  Rome. 
It  afterward  formed  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The 
French,  in  their  Spanish  wars,  have  repeatedly  purposed  to 
make  the  Ebro  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain, 

II.  Sucro,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  SoiJKpiui',  now  the  Xu- 
car,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rose  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  and,  separating  the  territories  of  the  Contes- 
tani  from  those  of  the  Edetani,  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Saguntum,  giving  name  to  the  Sucronensis  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Valencia.  Its  whole  course  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  miles.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Sucro,  answer- 
ing, probably,  to  the  modern  Cullera.  Strabo  says  it  could  be 
passed  on  foot.  The  river  at  the  present  day  also  loses  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  waters  by  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  probably  be  navigable 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

ni.  Bcetis,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Bal-t^,  now  the  Guad- 
alquivir, the  principal  river  of  Hispania  BEetica,  to  which  it 
also  gave  name,  rose  in  the  Saltus  Tugiensis,  near  Tugia,  now 
Toia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Argeraarius,  now  Sierra  Segura. 
It  ran  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  near  Gades.  The  whole  course  of  the  B^- 
tis  is  given  by  the  ancients  at  about  three  thousand  stadia; 
according  to  modem  authorities,  the  length  is  short  of  three 
hundred  miles.  From  t!ie  sea  to  Hispalis,  the  modern  Seville, 
it  was  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  from  Hispalis  to  Ilipa,  the 
modern  Penaflor,  for  vessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  from  Ilipa  to 
Corduba,  now  Cordova,  for  boats.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
first  navigable  for  river  boats  below  Cordova,  immediately  after 
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it  is  joined  by  the  River  Genii,  or  Xenil,  the  ancient  Singiiis, 
and  sloops  may  ascend  it  to  Seville.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
or  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
numerous  cities  and  tovpns.  From  a  short  distance  below  His- 
palis,  the  Batis,  which  has  at  present  but  one  mouth,  was  con- 
tinued anciently  by  two  streams  to  the  sea,  embracing  an  isl- 
and, which,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  celebrated,  according  to 
some,  under  the  name  of  Tartessus.  Of  these  two  arms,  the 
lower  one  exists  no  more.  The  upper  mouth  of  the  river  vras 
difficult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-banks, 
and  also  the  sunken  rocks;  and  hence  a  pharos,  or  light-house, 
was  erected  hero,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tartessus,  called  Ctepio's  Tower,  Capionis  Turns.  The 
modem  name  of  this  stream  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  W&- 
da-l-Eebir,  "  the  Great  River." 

rV.  Anas,  called  by  the  Greeks  "hvag,  now  the  Guadiana 
(corrupted  from  the  Arabic  W&di-Ana,  "  the  River  Ana"),  rose 
in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Orospeda, 
near  the  ancient  Laminium,  now  Montiela  in  New  Castile. 
The  ancient  accounts  agree  substantially  with  the  modern. 
The  Guadiana  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and,  after  hav- 
ing run  a  few  mdes,  disappears  under  ground,  and  continues 
to  run  under  ground  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  issues 
from  the  earth  as  a  strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Day- 
miel.  The  place  where  the  river  reappears  is  called  Los  ojos 
de  la  Guadiana  ("  the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana"),  and  consists 
of  several  small  lakes.  The  Anas,  after  this,  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  near  Pax  Augusta, 
it  bent  around,  and  flowed  in  a  southwestern,  and  then  south- 
em  direction,  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  east  of  the  Cuneus  Prom- 
ontorium,  Its  course  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
According  to  Strabo  and  others,  it  entered  the  sea  with  two 
mouths.  It  has  little  water,  notwithstanding  its  length,  and 
,  can  only  be  ascended  by  flat-bottomed,  small  river-barges  to 
Mertola  in  Portugal,  the  ancient  Myitilis,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

V.  Tagus,  in  Greek  Tdyog,  called  now  Taj'o  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Tejo  by  the  Portuguese,  while  in  our  own  language 
we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name,  rose  among  the  Celtiberi, 
between  the  ranges  of  Orospeda  and  Iduboda,  in  what  is  now 
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the  Sierra  Albarracin.  It  flowed  in  a  direetioii  bet^veen  west 
and  southwest  through  the  territories  of  the  Vettones,  Carpe- 
tani,  and  Lusitani,  into  the  Atlantic,  a  short  distance  above 
the  Barbaiium  Piomontorium,  and  had  at  its  mouth  Olisipo, 
the  modern  Lisbon  or  Lisboa.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
exceeds  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  ^viiters  as  abounding  in  oysters  and  fish,  and  as  having 
auriferous  sands.  Grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  still  obtained 
from  it. 

VI.  Munda,  now  Mondegv,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Vet- 
tones,  in  Lusitania,  near  the  town  of  Lancia  Oppidana,  now 
Guarda,  and  flowing  by  Conimbrlga,  now  Coimbra,  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
It  was  not  navigable  far.  Pliny  calls  it  Munda  ;  Mela,  how- 
ever, Mo-nda,  and  Ptolemy,  also,  Movda.  Strabo  styles  it  Mow- 
XtdSa^.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of  Munda, 
among  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  near  Malaca,  where  Cfesar  fought  his 
desperate  battle  with  the  son  of  Pompey. 

VII.  Durius,  called  by  Strabo  Aovpiog,  by  Ptolemy  and  Ap- 
pian  Aupio^,  is  now  in  Portuguese  the  Dauro,  in  Spanish  the 
Duero.  This  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  Penin- 
sula, rose  among  the  Pelendones,  not  far  from  Numantia,  which 
was  situate  upon  it,  in  the  range  now  called  Sierra  de  Urbion, 
part  of  the  ancient  range  of  Idubeda.  It  ran  first  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  then  turned  in  a  western  direction  until 
it  reached  the  confines  of  Lusitania,  when  it  again  bent  off  to 
the  south  for  some  distance,  when,  resuming  its  westerly  course, 
it  flowed  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  entering  the  sea  near  Calle, 
the  modem  Oporto.  The  whole  course  of  the  Douro,  with  its 
numerous  windings,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  According 
to  the  ancients,  it  was  navigable  for  eight  hundred  stadia,  about 
ninety  English  miles,  from  its  mouth,  and  gold  was  said  to  be 
found  in  its  bed. 

Vlir.  Minius,  called  in  Greek  Mtvtoc,  and  by  Strabo  Bamf 
(BtBnis),  now  the  Minho,  rose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Callai'ci,  a  little  distance  above  Lucus  Augusti, 
the  modern  Lugo,  in  that  part  of  the  range  of  Mons  Vinnius 
which  answers  to  the  modern  Montahas  de  Asturias.  It  ran 
in  a  southwestern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  a  large  trib- 
utary coming  in  from  the  east,  now  called  the  Sil,  but  which 
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the  ancients  appear  to  have  regarded  as  the  main  stream,  and 
to  have  confounded  with  the  iVIinius  itself;  and  it  flowed  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Durius 
and  the  Artabrum  Promontorium.  The  course  of  this  river,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  one  hundreii  and  fifteen  miles,  and, 
along  the  windings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Though 
abundantly  supplied  with  wat€r,  however,  it  is  not  navigable 
within  modern  Spain,  on  accouijt  of  its  great  rapidity. 

Oos.  1.  Various  etymologies  liave  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain,  a  epedmen  of  which  may  here  be  given  : 
1.  Tlie  Ihcras,  in  all  probability,  derived  its  name  from  Iberia,  one  of  the  early 
appellations  of  Spain,  and  an  explanation  of  which  may  be  found  under  >}  S, 
Obs.  3.  2.  The  Balis  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Phienician 
Uisi.  "  marshy,"  the  tsade  (ts)  having  been  changed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  into  (.  Tbis  etymology  may  not  be  incorrect,  the  river  being  swampy 
in  some  parts,  especially  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  low  and  swampy  islands 
oiMenor  and  Mayor  are  formed.  Hence,  too,  the  Libystinui  locus,  in  this  quar- 
ter, mentioned  by  Avienusf^.  Mar.,  2S9),  which  seems  to  contain  the  same  root. 
3.  The  Anas  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Phcenician  hanas,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arabic  hanasa,  "  to  withdraw 
or  hide  one's  self,"  and  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  subterranean  nature  of  the 
stream  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  4.  The  Tagua  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Phienician  dag,  '•  a  fish,"  oi dagi,  •'  fishy,"  "abounding  in  fish," 
a  character  which  the  ancients  espressly  assign  to  this  stream.  6.  The  Mtmui, 
according  to  Isidorus,  took  ils>name  from  Ihe  mimiim,  or  vermition,  which  was 
found  abundantly  in  the  country  which  it' traversed.  On  all  these  etymologies, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Booharl,  Phaleg.,  col.  626,  seqq. ;  col.  606, 

2.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  name  given  to  the  B^tis  by  the 
natives  themselves  was  Perkes  (Uipiats).  Out  of  this  Bochart  makes  Pcrta, 
and  derives  this  from  the  Phcenician  berca,  '•  stagnum,"  an  etymology  agreeing 
with  the  one  given  above.  In  Livy,  the  ignorant  copyists  have  corrupted  this 
into  Ceriea  or  Cerlia.     {Liv.,  xxviii.,  23.) 

3.  In  giving  the  source  of  the  Sucro  we  have  followed  Mannert.  The  editors 
of  the  French  Strabo  maintain  that  Mannert  is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  chain 
in  which  the  river  rises  is  not  that  of  Idubeda,  but  of  Orospeda.  Their  opinion, 
however,  is  an  untenable  one. 

9,  Smaller   Rivers. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Hispania  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows: 

J.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  northern  side,  w« 
may  name  the  Gallicus,  the  Cinga,  and  the  Sicoris.  The 
GaUicus  is  now  the  Gallego,  and  flo^vs  into  the  Ebro  near 
Saragassa.  The  Cinga  is  now  the  Cinca,  and  flowed  into  the 
Sicoris.  The  Sieoris  is  now  the  Segre.  It  flowed  past  Ile.rda, 
now  Lerida,  and  received  the  Cinga  just  before  falling  into  the 
Iberas. 
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II.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  southern  side, 
may  be  named  the  Salo,  called  also  the  Bilbilis,  and  running 
by  the  town  of  Bilbilis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi.  The 
waters  of  this  river  were  famed  for  their  property  of  tempering 
iron.     The  modern  name  is  Xalon. 

III.  Between  the  Iberus  and  Bffitis  we  may  name,  1.  The 
Uduba,  now  the  Mijares ;  2.  The  Ihria,  now  the  Gwadala- 
viar;  3.  The  Satabis,  faUing  into  the  Sucro  near  its  month, 
now  the  Montesa ;  4.  The  Tader,  now  the  Segura ;  5.  The 
Mmnoba,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  now  the  Vehz ;  6.  The 
MaMca,  now  the  Guadalmedina  ;  7.  The  Salduba,  below 
Munda,  now  the  Verda  ;  8.  The  Barbesula,  near  Carteia,  now 
the  Gnadlaro ;  9.  The  BelcK,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  the  town  of  Belon ;  now  the  Bar- 
bate. 

TV.  Between  the  BEetis  and  the  Anas  we  may  name  the 
Urium,  now  the  Tinio,  and  the  Luxia,  now  the  Odiel. 

V.  Between  the  Munda  and  Durius  we  find  the  Vacua,  now 
Touga. 

VI.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Durius  may  be  named  the 
Astura,  now  the  Esla,  and  Arcva,  now  the  Urcero. 

Vn.  Between  the  Durius  and  the  Minius  we  have  the  Avo, 
now  Ave;  the  Celddus,  now  Celado ;  the  Nabis,  nov/Neya; 
and  the  Limia,  now  Lima. 

VIII.  We  find  the  follovring  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Can- 
tabricus :  1.  The  NavUubio,  now  Navia  ;  2.  The  Melms,  now 
Abom  ;  3.  The  Salia,  now  Sulla  ;  4.  The  Saumum,  now  Sa- 
ja,  near  Portus  Viotorire ;  5.  The  Magrada,  now  Vrumca. 

IX.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  we  have  the  Tul- 
ch  now  the  FrancoU,  at  Tarraco ;  the  Rubricatus,  now  Llo- 
bregat ;  and  the  Alba,  now  the  Ter. 

10.  Character  of  the  Inhabitahts. 
I.  The  Iberi,  before  they  yielded  obedience  to  the  Romans, 
occupied  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, with  a  preponderance,  however,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
They  were  equally  formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry;  for, 
when  the  horse  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagum, 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle ;  they  wore  gn:aves  made  of  hair,  an 
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iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler,  and  a 
broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce  through 
the  enemy's  armor.  They  were  moderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, especially  the  latter ;  fond  of  decorating  their  persons,  of 
dancing  and  song,  and  of  robbery  and  war.  Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel,  or  mead,  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  foreign  traders.  The  land  was  equally  distributed,  and 
the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  pun- 
ished with  death  the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his 
just  share.  They  were  hospitable — nay,  they  considered  it  a 
special  favor  to  entertain  a  stranger.  They  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  fu- 
ture events  in  their  pa^itating  entrails.  At  every  full  moon 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name,  and  from 
this  circumstance  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  corrupt 
deism.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Turduli,  an  Iberian  tribe,  are  said  to  have  had  among  them 
very  ancient  historical  records,  and  also  written  poems  and  laws 
in  many  thousand  verses. 

II.  The  Lusitani,  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  Their 
usual  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns ;  beer  was  their  common 
beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race.  They  had  a  martial 
dance,  which  the  men  danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. 

III.  The  Turdetani  wore  more  enlightened  than  any  other 
people  in  Bcetica,  and  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  mdustry 
long  before  their  neighbors.  When  the  Phcenicians  arrived  on 
their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among  them  that  their  or- 
dinary utensils  were  made  of  it.  What  was  afterward  done 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  was  then  done  by  the  Phcenicians 
in  Spain :  they  exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  httle  value 
for  silver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only 
loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but,  if  their  anchors  at 
any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver  were  used  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  Callatci  or  Gallwci,  according  to  the  ancients,  had 
no  religious  notions.  The  Vacccei  were  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  fierce  Cantdbrt  had  a  custom  for  two 
to  mount  on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Concani,  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  showed  their  ferocity  by  mingling 
(he  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.     Among  the  Celtiberi,  an 
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',  composed  of  old  men,  was  hold  every  year,  a  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  what  the  women  had  made  with 
their  own  hands  within  the  t%velvemonth,  and  to  her,  whose 
work  the  assembly  thought  the  best,  a  reward  was  given.  An 
ancient  author  mentions  that  corpulency  was  considered  a  re- 
proach by  the  same  people ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bod- 
ies light  and  active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a 
cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  had  become  too  large. 

V.  Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
tJie  ancient  Spaniards,  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves  with 
black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that  color. 
The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rismg  behind  and  bent  in  front ;  to  these  rods  was  at- 
tached a  ved,  their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of 
broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  unto  the  ring  was  appended  a' 
black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was  considered  a  great 
beauty ;  and  on  that  account  they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and 
rubbed  their  broivs  with  oil, 

Obs.  1.  The  autliorities  from  wliich  the  above  has  been  drawn  are  as  follows : 
Slrah..  iii.,  p,  139, 158, 163,  164 ;  DiBd.  Sic,  v.,  33,  seq. ;  Justin.,  sliv.,  3 ;  Lw., 
3txiii.,  26;  3miT,,  42;  xxviii.,  12;  Plut.,Vil.Mar.,6;  Vol. Mai.,  Hi.,  3;  Hirl., 
Belt.  Hisp.,  8  ;  Sd.  Ital,  i.,  225  ;  iii.,  3S9  ;  xvi.,  471 ;  Flat.,  ii.,  18 ;  Orot.,  v.,  7  ; 
Sickler,  Hand,  dcr  <dt.  Gcogr.,  i.,  p.  U ;  Malte  Brun,  Freds  de  la  Geogr.  Univ., 
iv.,  p.  318,  teqq. 

2.  The  passage  relative  to  the  Turduli  is  quoted  by  SCrabo  (iii.,  p.  139)  from 
Polybius,  as  follows  :  So^tiroTOi  6'  k^erdCos-Tai  rOv  'Kiflpuiv  oiroi,  km  ypoffiariK^ 
Xpui'THi,  sal  Tijs  TraXaiu;  liv^jnn  ix^vni  Tii  cvy-ypiiijiaTa,  mii  iroi^^ara,  sal  vuftov; 
i'li/iirfiovf  iSaKicxi'^i<^''  liruw,  fif  0qci  ■  Koi  oi  iS.Soi  'ISi/pef  j-ptij)T«(  ypa/iparix^,  oi 
/ufUi^  obii  yap  yXCirrg  iiif.  In  giving  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Palmerius,  namely,  tTtmi  for  iruv.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  aU  these  curious  monuments  of  early  civilization  were  effaced  by 
Iloman  cr '- 


11.  Products. 
The  products  of  ancient  Hispania  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows : 

I.  Good  horses,  similar  to  those  of  the  Parthians ;  mules ; 
excellent  wool. 

II.  Fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  salt- 
ed and  dried. 

HI.  Oil.fis^s,  wine,  eurn,  honey,  beer,  flax,  linen,  Spanish 
C 
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broom  (sparlum),  used  in  tlio  manufacture  of  inaitresscs,  shoes, 
shepherds'  cloaks,  cordage,  &:c. ;  various  plants  usod  in  dyeing; 
ship-timber.    . 

IV.  Copper,  silver,  gold,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  tin,  lead, 
steel,  &c. 

Obs.  The  spartuta,  or  Spanish  broom,  giew  abundantlj  along  the  coast  above 
Carthago  Nova,  and  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of  Spariarias  Campus.  Plinv 
says,  tliat  "  in  the  part  of  Hispania  Citerior  about  New  Carthage,  whole  mount- 
aina  were  covered  v^ith  spartnm."  The  true  Latin  name  was  f^cnUta,  the  term 
tpartum  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (oiriipriw),  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
name  in  Hispania  Citerior  having  been  owing,  probably,  to  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  from  Massilia  and  otiier  quarters.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  sparlum,  consalt  the  learned  and  able  remarks  of  YaUs,  in  his  Texlrinvm 
Anliqvorum,  p.  318,  sc^q. 

12.  Mines,  &c. 

I.  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  antiquity.  She  was  the  richest 
country  in  the  ancient  world  for  silver,  and  she  also  abounded 
in  gold,  and  in  the  less  precious  metals,  especially  tin. 

II,  The  mine-works  of  the  Phcenioians  for  the  precious  met- 
als seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  region  afterward  kno-wn 
by  the  name  of  Bsetica.  According  to  Stiabo,  the  oldest  of 
these  were  situate  on  the  Silver  Mountain  ("Opof  'Apyvpovv), 
near  which  the  Btetis  took  its  rise,  in  the  soiitheastern  angle 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  were  both  found  in  B^tica ; 
the  former,  it  is  said,  exclusively,  unless  we  except  the  white 
Told,  as  it  was  termed,  that  was  found  among  the  Callaiei,  and 
that  apiiears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The  Phcenioians, 
however,,  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  and  they  likewise  had  tin  mmes  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania. 

in.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Phcenieians,  dis- 
played much  more  energy  in  searching  for  the  precious  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  metals.  The  sdver  mines,  about  twentj- 
stadia  from  Carthago  Nova,  were  particularly  famous.  In  Bo- 
man  times,  these  works  comprised  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
stadia,  kept  employed  forty  thousand  laborers,  and  yielded  daily 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas'  worth  of  metal,  or  about  S4400. 

IV.  Cinnabar  was  found  at  Sisapo,  in  the  northeastern  angle 
of  Baitica  ;  vermilion  among  the  CallaVci ;  tin  and  lead  among 
this  same  people,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Castulo,  on  the 
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Bastis.  Iron  was  found  nearly  every  where,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
excellent  quality  on  the  Promontorium  Dianium,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Spartarius  Campus,  now  Cape  St. 
Martin. 

13.    HiSPANIA    MORE    JfJ    DETAIL. 

1.  LUSITANIA, 

(A,)     Boundaries. 

I.  LusiTANiA  must  be  considered  under  two  aspects;  1.  Its 
extent  prior  to  the  Roman  division  of  Hispania  into  three  prov- 
inces ;  and,  2.  Its  dimensions  under  that  division. 

II.  Lusitania,  strictly  speaking,  meant  at  first  merely  the 
territory  of  the  Lusitani,  and  this  territory  extended  only  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Tagus,  and  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
what  are  now  the  eastern  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
As,  however,  these  Lusitani  were  for  the  most  part  seen,  dur- 
ing their  inroads  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
united  with  other  tribes,  which,  though  different  in  name,  yet 
resembled  them  in  language,  manners,  mode  of  warfare,  &e,, 
the  name  Lusitani  became  gradually  extended,  and  applied  to 
several  of  the  communities  dwelling  south  of  the  Tagus.  This 
is  the  earlier  aspect  under  which  the  name  is  to  be  regarded. 

III.  When,  however,  the  Remans  divided  the  land  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Tarraconcnsis,  Brstica,  and  Lusitania,  the 
bomidaries  of  Lusitania  were  as  follows :  On  the  north,  the 
River  Durius  or  Douro;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  to  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic ;  on 
the  east,  a  line  separating  it  from  Tarraconcnsis,  diavm  from 
the  Durius  near  Complutica,  to  the  Anas  above  Sisapo ;  and 
on  the  southeast,  the  Anas  to  its  mouth,  separating  it  from 


IV.  Lusitania,  therefore,  according  to  this  latter  division, 
comprehended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  a  less  extent  than 
modern  Portugal  from  north  to  south,  since  it  did  not  embrace 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Minko  y  Douro  and  Tras  os  Mon- 
ies, which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Douro;  but  it  extended  fur- 
ther  than  Portugal  from  west  to  east,  since  it  took  in  also  the 
modern  Salamanca,  a  large  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
a  portion  of  Neiv  Castile  and  Toledo. 
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(D.)  Aspect  of  the  Cousthv. 
AccoRDiNa  to  Strabo,  the  eastern  part  was  mountainous  and 
rugged,  and  not  very  productive.  From  this  qnarter  to  the. 
sea,  however,  the  country  became  gradually  more  level  and 
productive,  its  increased  fertility  being  principally  owing  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast. 

(C.)    Tribes  of  Ldsitania. 

I.  The  Lusiiani,  dwelling  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius, 
and  reaching  eastward  as  far  as  modern  Portugal  now  extends. 

n.  The  Turduli  {TovpdovXoi),  called  TurduU  Veteres,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Turduli  in  Bietica,  came  originally 
from  this  latter  province,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Lusita- 
nia  along  with  some  Celtic  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anas : 
but,  having  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  TurduU  settled 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Durius,  while  the  Celtas  passed  on- 
ward to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  Theso 
Turduli  soon  became  blended  with  the  Lusitani,  and  henee 
Pliny  and  Mela  are  the  only  two  writers  who  mention  them 


III.  The  Vettuties  (O^SiTTWvef )  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the 
province  to  its  very  frontiers,  so  that  their  territory  corresponded 
to  Salamanca  and  a  great  part  oi  Estremadur a.  They  appear 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  Lusitani  only  in  name. 

IV.  The  Celtici  lay  below  the  Tagus,  and  extended  from 
the  Anas  to  the  western  coast,  occupying  what  is  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alenlejo,  and  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dtira.  A  part  of  them,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anas,  belong- 
ed to  the  territory  of  BsBtica. 

V.  The  Turdetani  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
land,  extending  into  Lusitania  from  the  country  around  the 
Bsetis,  where  their  territory  commenced.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  portion  of  them  which  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Anas 
were  the  same  with  the  people  whom  ancient  historians  call 
Cunii  or  Conii  (Kovvtoi,  Kovioi).  The  Romans  called  the 
strip  of  land  from  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum,  Promcmtorium  by 
the  name  of  Cuneus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  "wedge;"  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  appellation  is 
a  mere  corruption,  and  that  the  true  name  points  to  settlements 
in  this  quarter  on  the  part  of  tlie  Cunii  or  Conii,  and  is,  of 
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course,  earlier  than  Roman  times.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Cuneus  Ager  is  Alg'arve,  signilyiiig  "the  West,"  from  the 
Arabic  al,  "the,"  and  ^arb,  "west." 

Oss.  Strabo.  among  others,  allodes  to  the  pretended  Roman  origin  of  the 
name  Cuneusi  T-p  Aarlvy  ^uv^  naioSai  Koivcov,  ai^jva  mi/ialveiv  /JouS.optvoi  (iii., 
p.  137).  The  arguments  against  this  derifation  are  many  and  forcible,  and 
show  coneiusively  that  the  name  existed  prior  to  Roman  times.  For  cxarapie, 
when  Pnblius  Seipio  came  into  Spain,  he  learned  that  the  force  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  diyided  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  portion,  under  Mago,  was  sta- 
tioned beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  among  the  so-called  Koaii  (eu  toIs  Kow- 
loif.  Poiyb.,  I,,  7).  Now,  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  come  into  these  regions, 
Ihey  conld  not,  of  course,  bo  at  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  people,  nor 
have  given  them  a  Latin  appellation  instead  of  their  real  one.  Again,  Appian 
relates  that  the  Lusitani,  on  one  occasion,  took  ConisCorgis,  the  great  city  of 
the  Canii  {de  Reb.  Hisp.,  c.  56),  and  Strabo  also  makes  mention  of  Conistorgit 
as  the  moat  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtici  (iii.,  p.  141).  Appian,  moreover,  fre- 
quently makes  mention  of  the  Cenii.  From  these  and  similar  authorities,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  Romans  merely  corrupted  an  ancient 
name  when  they  called  the  country  in  this  quarter  Cuneus,  and  that  the  Cunii 
are  none  other  than  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  of  Herodotus,  already  mentioned, 
( VU.  p.  16.) 

(D.)       COHVKNTUS     J«BID,CI. 

The  Conventus,  where  all  legal  controversies  were  decided, 

were  three  in  number :  1.  Emeritensis,  held  at  Augusta  Eme- 

rita,  now  Merida ;  2.  Pacemts,  held  at  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja  ; 

and,  3.  Scalabitanus,  held  at  Scalabis,  now  Santarem. 

(E.)    Cities  of  Lusitania. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes:  1.  Cities  between 
the  Anas,  and  Tagus ;  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and 
Durius. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Anas  and  Tagus. 
Cities  on  (A«  coast. 

1.  Balm,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Tavira.  It 
appears  from  corns  to  have  been  a  municipium.  3.  Ossanoba, 
now  Estoy,  a  little  north  of  the  modern  Faro,  where  there  are 
still  numerous  ruins.  The  promontory  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
Cuneus  Prmnontorium,  now  Cape  St.  Maria.  3.  Portm  Han- 
nibalis,  near  the  modern  Albor,  where  Punio  remains  still  ex- 
ist. 4-  Lacobriga,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is  now  Lagos.  The  ter- 
mination briga,  in  Celtic,  means  "a  city."  5.  Merobriga, 
north  of  the  Sacnira  Promontorium,  near  the  modern  St.  la- 
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g-o  fh  Casern,  and  answering  probably  to  Sines.  6.  Celul/riga, 
the  CEEtobrix  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Merobriga,  and  situate  near 
the  modern  Setuval.  7,  We  then  come  to  the  Barbarium 
Promontorium,  now  Cape  Espichel,  and,  above  this,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  a  bend  within  which  stood  Equabona, 
now  Coyna,  and,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream, 
Olisipo,  now  Lisbon.  This  place  is  called  by  Mela  Ulisippo, 
and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  "Ulysses  during  his 
pretended  wanderings  in  the  Atlantic.  The  name  is  variously 
^vritteil  in  the  MSS.  This  place  was  the  only  municipium  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  whole  province,  and,  as  such,  had  the 
appellation  of  Felicitas  Julia.  The  neighboring  territory  was 
remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  the  horses  reared  in  it.  The 
Promontorium  Magnum,  or  Olisiponense,  is  now  Cape  Roca 
{Cabo  da  Roca). 

Obs,  Por  some  remarks  on  the  endings  of  Cellic  names  of  piaces,  consult 
page  160,  se^. 

Cities  in  the  Interior. 

OF  THE  TUKDETANI. 

1.  Myrtilis,  on  the  Anas,  now  Mertola.  It  was  a  Latin  colo- 
ny, and  had  the  right  of  coinage.  The  name  given  to  the  place 
on  its  coins  is  Julia  Myrtilis.  2.  Arandi,  southwest  of  Myr- 
tUis,  is  now  Ouriqtie.  The  range  called  Mons  Sacer,  lying 
below  this  place  and  Myrtilis,  gets  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  forms  its  south- 
western extremity.  3.  Pax  Julia,  northwest  of  Myrtilis,  was 
a  Latin  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.  Pliny  calls  it 
Colonia  Pacensis.  It  answers,  undoubtedly,  to  the  modern 
Beya.  Some  make  it  correspond  to  Badajoz,  but  this  last  be- 
longed to  the  province  ofBeetica.  i.Rarapta,  westof  Pax  Ju- 
lia, is  now  Ferreira.  5.  Salacia,  an  old  Latin  colony,  with  the 
cognomen  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  was  situate  on  the  River  Cal- 
lipos,  to  the  northwest  of  Rarapia.  It  was  a  mnnieipium,  and 
answers  to  the  modem  Alca^er  do  Sal.  6.  Conistorgis,  a 
large  city,  according  ia  Strabo,  and  of  which  mention  is  also 
made  by  Appian.  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lusi- 
tani  in  one  of  their  numerous  inroads,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  AmstoTgis  of  Livy.  The  name  Conistorgis  evidently 
contains  the  same  root  with  the  national  appellation  of  the  Co- 
nit  or  Cunii.  Its  termination  would  seem  to  make  it  tlie  name 
of  a  Celtic  city. 
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1.  EOora,  now  Evora,  lay  to  the  north  of  Pax  Juha.  It 
was  a  municipium,  and  is  called  in  inscriptions  Liberalitas 
Julia.  Mela  evidently  errs  when  he  places  an  Ebora  on  the 
Promontorium  Magnum,  by  Olisipo.  2.  Langobriga,  on  the 
soutiiern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  tho  modem  Benavente.  Metellus  laid  siege  to  it  with- 
out success  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  Itinerariuni  An- 
tonini  makes  mention  of  another  Langobriga  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Durius.  3.  Medubnca,  or  Medobnga,  now  Mar- 
vao,  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Porta- 
legre.  It  lay  northeast  of  Ebora.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Plumbarii,  probably  from  their  lead  mines.  Near  it  was  one  of 
the  mountain  strong-holds  of  the  predatory  Lusitani,  and  which 
was  reduced  by  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  Ctesar's  lieutenant. 

OF  THE  VETTOKES  AND  LUSITANI. 

1.  Emerita  Augusta,  on  the  Anas,  soutlieast  of  Medobriga, 
and  now  Menda  in  Estremadura.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of 
veterans,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian 
war,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  whence  it  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighborhood  of  this  place  was 
famed  for  producing  in  abundance  the  coccus,  or  scarlet-berry, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  also  sweet  olives.  3.  Badia,  to 
the  west  of  Emerita,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
Badajoz,  but  without  any  certainty.  3.  Castra  Cmcilia,  north 
of  Emerita,  now  Caceres.  4.  Castra  Julia,  or  TrogiUum, 
southeast  of  tho  former,  now  Truxillo.  5.  Norba  Casarea,  to 
the  northwest,  on  the  Tagus,  now  Alcantara.  It  was  a  Eomaa 
colony,  and  was  also  called  Norba  CcBsariana,  and  Colonia 
Norbenm.  6.  Moron,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Tagus,  made 
by  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms  in  their  wars  with  the  Lusitani. 
It  answers,  probably,  to  the  modern  Montalvao.  7.  Oxthracm, 
according  to  Appian,  the  largest  city  of  the  Lusitani.  Its  site 
is  unknown.  8.  Scalabis,  below  Moron,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tagus.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  bore  the  name  Presid- 
ium Julium.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus  for  aU  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  now  Santarem,  a  name  corrupt- 
ed from  St.  Irene. 
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2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
Crossing  the  range  of  Mount  Tagrus,  we  come  to,  1.  Conim- 
briga,  now  Coimbra,  on  the  River  Mwnda,  now  Mondego,  and; 
to  the  north  of  this,  2.  Lavara,  as  given  on  some  majra,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Vacua,  now  Youga.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  only  another  name,  probably,  for, 
3.  Talabriga,  a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Vacua,  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  turbulent  cities  of  Lusitania.  Brutus 
took  it  in  his  march  against  the  Callaici,  Polybius  calls  it  Et- 
cobriga.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Aveiro,  according 
to  TJkert,  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  answer  to  the  modem 
Torocas.  4.  Langobriga,  further  north,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Villa  Feira.  5.  AuguS' 
tobriga,  to  the  southeast  of  Langobriga,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Vettones,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  near  the  modern  Puente  de  Arzobispo.  6.  Lancia  Op- 
pidana,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Augustobriga,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Munda,  answers,  probably,  to  the  modem  Guarda. 
7.  Lancia  Transcudana,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  was  so  called 
because  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Cuda,  now  Coa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Durius,  which  ran  between  the  two  places.  It  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ciudad  Rodrtgo.  8.  Iga- 
dita,  called  also  Egitania,  lay  below  Lancia  Oppidana,  and 
now  answers  to  Idanha  la  Vicja.  9.  Rusticiana,  to  the  east 
of  the  former,  now  Corchuela.  10.  Capara,  north  of  Rustici- 
ana, now  las  Ventas  de  Caparra.  11.  Ad  Lippos,  to  the  north- 
east, near  the  modern  Calzada.  12.  Salmantica,  farther  to 
the  north,  now  Salamanca,  on  the  River  Tormes.  It  is  the 
same,  in  all  probabihty,  with  the  Elmantica  of  Polybius,  and 
the  Hermantica  of  Livy.  It  was  a  large  city,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Vettones  being  often  confounded  i,vith  the 
Lusitani,  it  was  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
former  people,  by  others  to  the  latter.  It  was  properly  a  city 
of  the  Vettones.  Hannibal  took  it  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Vaoceei, 
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a.  B^TICA. 

r.  B^  BfHica  originally  was  meant  merely  the  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Btetis,  between  the  momitain  chains 
of  Ilipula  to  the  south,  and  Mons  Marianus  to  tlie  north.  And 
even  this  strip  of  land  was  in  still  earlier  times,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  known  by  the  name  of  Tartessis. 

II.  The  country  also  received  from  the  Turdetani,  its  most 
powerful  tribe,  the  name  of  Turdetania ;  but  the  part  toward 
the  northwest,  between  Mons  Marianus  and  the  Anas,  had  also 
the  special  appellation  of  Ba3turia,  while  along  the  southern 
coast,  also,  the  Bastuli  were  separately  numbered.  The  Tur- 
duli,  who  are  placed  by  Polybius  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani, 
appear  to  have  been  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with 
these. 

III.  Augustus  brought  in  a  new  arrangement,  and  created 
the  province  of  Bastica,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which 
were  as  follows ;  The  northwestern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  country  was  formed  by  the  River  Anas,  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  boundary  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Anas  above 
Sisapo,  and  striking  the  coast  near  Baria,  at  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  the  Almanzor. 

IV.  Batica,  therefore,  according  to  this  arrangement,  com- 
prehended the  modern  Andalusia,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Alentejo,  the  southern  part  of  Spanish  Estremadu- 
ra,  and  a  large  portion  of  La  Mancha. 

Obb.  StephanusByzantinus makes Bfctica and Tiirilitaiiia synonymous:  Totip- 
iiTavta,  ti  Kai  'RaiTuai  naXtlrai.  He  adds,  that  Artemidorus  gave  to  this  country 
the  name  of  TuHylania  (TovprvTovla),  anil  called  its  inhabitants  Tuirli  (Tovproi) 
and  TiLTtntani  lyoviirovTatvi).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Tarlums  of  the 
Greeks  is  to  be  traced  to  this  name  of  Tovprvravia,  the  word  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  form  to  adapt  it  to  Grecian  ears.  This  would  sfirvn  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  referred  to  under  i/  I. 
(Compare  the  French  Strabo,  vol.  i.,  ]).  390,  not.) 

(JJ.)  Surface  of  the  Country, 
According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  BEctica  abounded  in  valuable 
products.  In  the  mountains,  and  more  particularly  Mons  Ma- 
rianus, were  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  marble, 
and  lajns  specularis.  The  range  of  Mount  Ilipula  yielded  ex- 
cellent  naval  timber,  honey,  wax,  tar,  &c.,  and  contained  rich 
pastures,  where  were  fed  sheep  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
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their  fleeces.    (Merinos  ?)    The  coasts  afforded  very  productive 

fisheries,  especially  of  the  tunny,  aixd  abundance  of  good  salt. 

An  active  traiEc  -was  hence  carried  on  in  these  varied  products. 

(C.)    Tribes  of  Baiiicx. 

I.  The  Turdetani  and  Turduli,  two  branches  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  commonly  regarded  as  forming  but  one  people. 
The  Turduli,  however,  dwelt  to  the  northeast  of  the  Turdetani, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  province  from 
the  River  Singilis,  now  the  Genii,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mons  Marianus  to  the  River  Anas.  They  had  even,  as  wo 
have  already  remarked,  spread  beyond  this  river. 

II.  The  BastuK,  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Phmnieian  set- 
tlers blended  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  occupied  the 
whole  coast  from  Junonis  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar, 
to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  province.  Whatever  Grecian 
colonies  were  settled  in  any  part  of  this  tract  became  soon  for- 
gotten, and  were  all  merged  into  the  common  name  of  Bastuli, 
or  Bastuli  Pceni.  The  Bastuii,  however,  possessed  nothing  but 
the  mere  coast;  the  nearest  cities  in  the  interior  belonged  to 
the  Turdetani  and  Turduli. 

ni.  The  Celtici. — These  were  a  horde  that  had  separated 
from  the  great  host  of  the  Celtic  that  once  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  portion 
of  them  passed  into  Lusitania,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Anas,  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  the  south,  and  gradual- 
ly spread  themselves  from  this  quarter  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  The  part  that  remained  in  BEetica  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Anas. 

IV.  The  Bastitani,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni. 
They  were  properly  one  people  with  the  Bastuh,  except  that 
they  were  not  intermingled  with  Phosnician  settlers.  They 
extended  into  Tarraconensis,  and  are  even  assigned  by  some, 
though  incorrectly  it  would  seem,  entirely  to  that  province. 

Ob3.  1.  We  have  rollowed  D'Anville  as  regards  the  position  of  tlie  Bastitani. 
If,  however,  the  dividing  line  between  Bietiea  and  Tarraeonenais  be  made  to 
strike  the  coast  at  Murgis,  the  Bastitani  will  be  entirely  included  within  Tarra- 
conensis.   This  appears  by  no  means  corteet. 

3.  Appian  (Hisp.,  c.  56)  calls  the  Bastuli  BAddro^oiuissf.  Marcianus  speaks 
of  the  BAaoroupoi  ol  sahiviicvoi,  Ooival,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  BaaTovXol  oi  jfo;ioi!- 
Iteuoi  IToivoi,  SchweighffiUser  proposes  BaaTOvXo^niviKc;  {ai  Appian,  I.  c.),  but 
consult  Ukerl,  Gecgr.  dcr  Gr.  und  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408,  n. 
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(D.)    CoNVliNTUS    JUEIUICI. 

The  Couveiitus  were  four  in  number,  namely,  1.  Corduben- 
sis,  held  at  Corduba,  now  Cordova.  2.  Astigiensis,  held  at 
Astigi,  on  the  Singilis,  now  Ecija.  3.  Hispalensis,  at  Hispa- 
lis,  now  Seville.     4.  Gaditanus,  at  Gades,  now  Cadi:::. 

(E.)     CiTiEs    OF    Bj;tioa. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  Bsetica  contained  two  hundred  cities. 
Pliny,  however,  makes  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  Ptolemy  only  ninety-two. 

n.  The  cities  of  Bsetica  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes : 
1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 
Cities  bdmccii  tlie  mouth  ofUie  Anas  and  the  Straits  of  Hercules. 

1.  L(Epa,  now  Lepe,  by  Ayamonte.  2.  Onoba,  between  the 
rivers  Luxia,  now  Odiel,  and  Urius,  now  Tinto.  Strabo  places 
it  on  an  estuary,  having  in  front  of  it  the  island  of  Hercules. 
It  is  now  Huelva,  where  many  Roman  ruins  stdl  remain.  The 
island  is  now  called  Saltes.  We  then  come  upon  a  range  of 
sand-hills,  called  by  Pliny  Arena  Monies,  now  Arenas  Gordas. 
About  the  middle  of  this  tract  we  find,  Olintigi,  probably  Mo- 
guer.  Coins  are  often  dug  up  here  with  the  inscription  Olont. 
We  then  reach  the  Bietis,  or  Guadalquivir,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  entered  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  embracing  between 
them  an  island,  extending  far  inward,  and  having  along  the  sea 
a  breadtli  of  one  hundred  stadia,  or  over  eleven  English  miles. 
The  island  now  no  longer  exists,  the  lower  mouth  of  the  river 
having  been  dried  up ;  but  where  this  mouth  once  was,  the 
Uiver  Guadalete  enters  the  sea.  On  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  stood  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  called  Capionis 
Turris,  or  "  CEepio's  Tower,"  the  navigation  here  being  render- 
ed difficult  by  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks.  In  this  island 
many  place  the  Tartessus  of  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tarskish  of  Scripture,  and  the  island  itself 
has  been  called  by  some  Tartessus,  while  others  make  it  the 
poetic  Erythea,  connected  with  the  legend  of  Geryon.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Turde- 
tania  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tartessis.  Mannert's  view  is 
not  much  unlike  this,  since  he  makes  Tartessus,  or  the  city  it- 
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self,  to  have  been  Hinpalis,  the  modern  Seville ;  so  that  the 
country  around,  occupied  by  the  Turdetaiii,  would  then  be  call- 
ed Tartessis,  or  the  region  of  Tartessus. 

Obb.  1.  The  opiniun,  which  makes  the  island  at  the  moulh  of  the  Btlia  to 
have  been  Tartessus,  or,  at  least,  to  have  contauied  the  city  of  that  name,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo.  as  previously  quoted  (iii.,  p.  148).  Others  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strah.,  t  c),  sought  to  identify 
Tartessus  with  the  city  of  Carteia,  within  the  straits,  near  Calpc,  which  place 
Appian  calls  Carpesius,  and  regards  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  {Bell.  Hisp.,  c. 
S,  63.)  This  same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Dimysius  Periig.,  v.  336,  seqg. 
According  to  this  view,  the  country  around  Calpe  and  Carteia  will  be  TaTtes- 
sis,  and  here,  also,  we  are  to  place  the  poetic  ErytKca.  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever,  must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

2.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Tarskiih 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phienieians.  In  Genesis,  x.,  4,  the  name  occurs 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  lo  have  peopled  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Compare  Ps.  Ixxii.,  10 ;  Isaiah,  Ixvi.,  19.)  In  other  passages  it  is 
mentioned  as  sending  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  {Ezekiel,  xxvii.,  12 ; 
Jerem.,  x.,  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  xxiii.,  10,  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Phtenicians.  The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  lo  avoid  his  mission 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tarshish.  (Jonai,  i.,  3 ;  :v.,  3.) 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  "ships  of  Tarshish"  are  spoken  of,  espcciaUy 
in  connection  with  Tyre.  From  aeomparison,  therefore,  of  the  above  passages, 
the  majority  of  critics  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  sought  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside  the  straits,  and  it  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Phtenician  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  wher- 
ever the  particular  silo  of  this  last  may  have  been.  They  who  are  in  favor, 
moreover,  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name  Tartessus,  find  one  in  the  Phce- 
nician  term  Tarshish,  which  in  the  Aramtean  pronuneialion  would  be  Tarihesh, 
and  would  yield,  of  course,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Ta/>nj,Tff-of. 

1,  On  an  estuary  immediately  below  the  island  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Bietis,  or,  according  to  some  maps,  on  the 
lower  arm  of  the  Bsetis  itself,  stood  Asia  Regia,  a  Roman  col- 
ony. Although  some  distance  inland,  it  was  stiU  an  important 
commercial  place,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
the  province.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  territory  of  the  Tnr- 
detani  reached  up  to  Asta,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  this  city  their  national  assem- 
blies. There  is  at  the  present  day,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontrera, 
a  hekht  still  called  Mesa  de  Asta,  where  Roman  ruins  exist. 
2.  Gades,  called  by  the  Greeks  TdSupa,  is  now  Cadiz.  This 
place  lay  on  the  west  end  of  a  small  island,  separated  anciently 
from  the  main-land  by  a  channel  abont  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  this  end  stood  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules.     Modern 
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Cadiz  now  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  bay  be- 
tween Gades  and  the  main  land  was  called  Simi^  Tartessius, 
and  the  shore  facmg  the  island,  Littns  Coreme.  Gades  was 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  Its  Phoenician  name  was  Gadir,  meanuig  "an 
inclosed  place,"  or,  according  to  others,  "  a  limit,"  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  at  the  time  that  here  were  the  w-estern  limits 
of  the  world,  The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  in  early  times 
covered  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  hence  received  from  the 
Greeks  tlie  name  of  Cotinousa  {KoTivavaa),  from  wdrtvof,  "  a 
wild  olive-tree."  It  was  also  called  Vadupa  and  Gades,  like  the 
city  itself,  and  is  now  the  isle  oiLeon.  The  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  modern  city  is  bnilt  projects  from  this  island.  Ga- 
des was  a  famous  commercial  place  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  Romans,  also,  it  became,  from  its  commerce,  one 
of  the  richest  provincial  towns  in  the  empire.  It  received  from 
Julius  Cffisar  the  title  and  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
Augustus  the  honorary  appellation  of  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  island  lay  a  smaller  one, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures,  called  Erythea, 
which  the  ancient  fabulists  made  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
<3eryon  and  his  oxen.  Some  of  the  later  writers  called  it 
Apkrodisias.  The  inhabitants  themselves  gave  it  the  name 
of  Junonis  Insula.  The  harbor  of  Menestheus,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  get^aphers  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Gades,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  River  Guadalete.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Menestheus.  The  harbor  is  now  Puerto  de 
St.  Maria.  Boeliart  makes  the  name  of  MeveaOibig  Xijitjn,  or 
Menesthei  Portus,  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Min-Asda  or  Esda,  "the  harbor  of  Asda,"  or  Asta. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  moving  downward,  wo 
come  to  Junonis  Promont-orium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar.  By 
Juno  is  here  supposed  to  be  meant  the  Phcenician  goddess  As- 
tarte.  Next  follows  Bcesippo,  now  Porto  Barbato,  where  Ro- 
man ruins  stOl  exist ;  and  then  Be/on,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  harbor  passage  was  taken  for  Tingis,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  now  Tangier.   The  salting  of  fish 
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was  carried  on  extensively  at  Belon.  Tbe  remains  of  this 
place  are  found  at  tlio  present  day  three  Spanish  miles  west  of 
Tarifa,  at  a  spot  called  Balonia.  Further  on  was  Mellarza, 
another  place  where  the  salting  of  fish  was  carried  on,  now 
Torre  de  la  Penna,  where  the  same  business  is  still  pursued. 
Sertorius  had  a  naval  battle  with  Cotta  off  this  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spain,  and 
begin  a  new  enumeration  of  the  places  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Bastica,  with,  1.  Traducta,  the  modern  Tarifa. 
This  place  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  who  transported  hith- 
er (whence  the  name  of  the  settlement)  the  inhabitants  of  Ze- 
iss, a  town  in  Africa,  near  Tingis,  and,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Jwlia  Tra- 
ducta, or  Josa  (this  last  term  being  the  corresponding  Punic 
one  for  Traducta).  2.  Partus  Albus,  or  the  White  Haven,  now 
Algesiras.  The  promontory  of  Calpe  follows  next,  the  mod- 
ern Gibraltar,  on  the  ancient  and  present  names  of  which  we 
have  already  made  some  remarks.  Calpe  and  Abyla  (the  lat- 
ter lying  opposite,  in  Africa)  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  strait  between  them  was  termed 
Prelum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  ancients  fabled  that  Hercules  separated  with  his 
hands  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  that  the  sea, 
rushing  in  upon  the  Mediterranean,  then  a  small  lake,  formed 
the  present  body  of  waters  there  ;  that  the  hero,  moreover,  ei- 
tlier  erected  columns  on  these  two  mountains,  or  else  that  the 
mountains  themselves  were  regarded  as  monuments  of  his  prog- 
ress westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the  African  coast,  and  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  point,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Their 
width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  eight  leagues,  but  at 
the  eastern  extremity  it  does  not  exceed  five. 

3.  Carteia,  to  the  northwest  of  Calpe,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
setting  in  between  Portus  Albus  and  Calpe.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  exist,  according  to  Gosseiin,  under  the  name  of  Rocadillo. 
Mariana  erroneously  seeks  to  identify  Carteia  with  the  modern 
Tarifa.  The  place  was  of  Ph(enician  origin,  but  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hercules,  and  hence  called  also  Heraelea,  accord- 
ing to  some.     Bochart  makes  the  Phcenieian  name  to  have  been 
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at  fixst  Melcartheia,  "  City  of  Hercules"  (thus  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  tradition),  shortened  afterward  to  Cartoia.  This 
place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was  by  many  of  the  ancients 
K^arded  as  the  Tartessus  of  the  Phcenician  navigators.  The 
error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  name  of  Car- 
pessus  with  Tartessus,  Carteia  having  been  also  called  Carpes- 
sus,  probably  from  the  PhcEnician  carphesa,  "  a  shell,"  because 
shells  of  a  very  large  size  were  found  here,  as  Strabo  informs 
ns.  4.  Suel,  northeast  of  Carteia,  another  Phcenician  settle- 
ment, now  Fuengirola.  Boohart  derives  the  name  from  the 
Phcenician  sual,  '.'  a  fox,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Maldca,  above 
Suel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rlyer  called  also  Malaca.  This  place 
is  now  Malaga,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  province  of  Gran- 
ada. The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  Guadalmedina,  a 
mere  brook  in  summer,  bxrt  a  considerable  stream  ui  winter. 
Malaca  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phceniciana  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  our 
era ;  and  the  name  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Phcenician 
malcha,  "  royal,"  to  intimate  the  estimation  in  vrhich  they  held 
the  place.  But  of  this  high  antiquity  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  sig- 
nifying "  the  side  of  a  mountain."  Malaca  was  the  great  sta- 
ple-place for  the  sale  of  all  commodities  from  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  imports.  The  Romans  made  it  a  municipium 
and  confederate  city. 

6.  Mcenoba  or  MttMca,  winch  some  make  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Malaca,  though  without  good  reason.  It  is  now 
Veles-Malaga,  on  the  Biver  Vclez.  7.  Saxctanuin,  famed  for 
its  salted  fish,  is  now  Motril.  Probably  the  same  place  with 
Sexti  Firmnm  Julium.  8.  Abdera,  a  Phoenician  settlement, 
now  Adra.  9.  Murgis,  now  Almeria ;  according  to  some,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Bstica,  though  this  is  more  correctly  to  be 
fixed  at  Baria,  now  Varea,  some  distance  above,  on  the  coast. 
The  CharideMUTH  Promontoriwm,  between  Murgis  and  Baria 
is  now  Cape  Gata. 

3.  Cities  in  the  Interior. 

1.  Cides  hetween  Ike  Anas  and  Btslis. 

1.  litpa  or  IHpula,  northeast  of  Onoba,  on  tht;  River  Urius, 
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or  Tinto.  It  is  now  Niebla.  2  I/a/ica,  east  of  Ilipa,  on  the 
BEetis.  A  municipium  founded  by  Scipio,  m  order  to  fatttlts 
therein  his  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  the  birth  place  nf  the  em 
perors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  rums  ftill  e\iat  at  SeiiUa  la 
Vieja.  3.  Ilipa,  or  lUpula,  called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  the 
one  just  mentioned,  Ilipula  Magna,  on  the  Btetis,  northeast  of 
Italiea,andjust  below  the  junction  of  the  Singilis.  Here  Scipio 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Lusitani.  It  is  now  Pennaflor. 
4,  Cordaba,  higher  up  on  the  E^etis,  now  Cordova.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Btetica,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  this  point.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
first  Roman  colony  sent  into  Spain  was  established  here  by 
Marcellus,  A.TJ.C  600.  The  place  itself,  however,  was  of 
Phcenician  origin,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  Kar- 
tabah.  Both  the  Senecas  and  also  the  poet  Lucan  were  bom 
here.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  to  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Turduli,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  be- 
longed. Finally,  the  place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  patri- 
cian colony,  a  later  Marcellus  having  transferred  hither  a  num- 
ber of  poor  but  noble  Romans,  and  having  divided  among  them 
the  property  of  the  richer  Pompeians.  Hence  the  place  was 
also  called  Colonia  Patricia  Cordubensis. 

5.  Mirobrig-a,  north  of  Corduba,  on  the  other  side  of  Mons 
Marianus,  and  in  the  disti-ict  of  Bseturia,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  strong  positions.  Mirobriga  is  now  Capilla. 
6.  SisSpo  Veius,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding ;  and  Sis- 
apo  Nova,  to  the  northeast.  Both  these  places  were  remark- 
able for  their  rich  silver  and  cinnabar  mines.  They  are  now 
Almadan  and  Guadalcanal.  In  the  Itinerarium  Antonini, 
the  latter  is  called  Sisalom,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  true 
name,  7.  Illiturg-is,  or  Iliturgi,  to  the  nortJieast  of  Corduba, 
now  Andujar  del  Vcjo.  This  was  a  large  and  important  place 
during  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  younger  Afrioanus,  but  rebuilt,  197  B.C.,  under  the  name 
of  Forum  Julium,  8.  Castillo,  also  to  the  northeast  of  Cordu- 
ba, now  Caslona,  on  the  Gaudalimar,  a  municipium,  with  the 
Jus  Latii,  large  of  size,  and  situate  in  a  very  romantic  country, 
near  the  silver  mines  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis.  It  was  also 
called  Castulo  Parnassia,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
double-peaked  mountain  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  spring  in  its 
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vicinity,  bore  to  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Castaliaii  spring  in 
Greece,  and  hence  SiUus  Italicus  makes  tho  inhabitants  to 
have  been  of  Phocian  origin ;  a  poetic  fable,  of  course.  Some 
geographers,  who  assign  narrower  limits  to  Bsetioa  on  the  east, 
make  the  boundary  line  pass  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
Castulo,  and  consequently  assign  Castulo  to  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis.  9.  Twgia,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Tuia,ia 
the  southeast  of  Castulo.  Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Toya.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  plaee  was  the  Saitus  Tugiensis,  now  Si- 
erra  de  Cazorla,  where  the  Bsetis  rose. 

2.  Cilies  betweCTi  Hit  Bestis  and  the  Coast. 

(a)  Belwccn  the  Balis  and  fit  Si«gllis,from  Weil  to  East. 

1.  Nebrissa,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  one  of  the  la- 
gunes  of  the  BEetis,  near  its  mouth.  Called,  also,  Nebrissa  Ve- 
neria,  and  now  Lebrija.  2.  Hispdlis,  on  the  Btetis,  500  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  and  reached  by  large  vessels.  It  was,  next 
to  Corduba  and  Gades,  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Turde- 
tania ;  it  was  also  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conven- 
(as,  and  -vvas  likewise  a  place  of  great  trade.  Some  modern 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Bochart  and  Mannert,  make  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Tartessus,  the  Tarskish.oi  Scripture.  It  is 
now  Seville.  3.  Basilippo,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, aow  El  Biso.  4.  Asfigi,  called,  also,  Augusta  Firma,  on 
the  E.iver  Singilis,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  province.  It  is  now  Ecija.  5.  Singi- 
li,  or  Singilis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  t!ie  remains  of 
which  are  foimd  at  Castillon.  6.  Mnnda,  to  the  southwest, 
not  far  from  Malaca,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  tho  second  Punic  war,  and  also  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed hero  by  CiBsar,  after  a  desperate  battle,  over  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  now  Monda.  7.  Arunda,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Ronda,  where  inscriptions  are  found.  8.  Urso,  or  Urson,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  It  had  the  cognomen 
of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  is  now  Osuna. 

(b)  Bawm  (he  Sii^tis  imd  the  BMis.  /-om  Wist  la  Easl. 

1.  Carbaia,  on  the  Bietis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Singihs, 

near  the  present  Gwadalcazar.     3.  UHa,  to  the  southeast,  a 

municipium ;  called,  also,  Julia,  and  probably  the  same  with  the 

» 
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Fidentia  <jf  Ilirtius.  The  remains  are  now  found  at  Monte 
Ulia.  3,  Illiberis,  or  lUiberi  Liberini,  to  the  southeast,  now 
Granada.  Hardouin  and  D'Anville,  however,  make  Granada 
to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin,  and  find  traces  of  the  name 
of  IlUberi  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Sierra  d^Elvira. 
4.  Acci,  to  the  east,  called  also  Colonia  Accitana  Julia  Gemel- 
la.  It  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  its  sit«  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guadix  el  Viejo.  6.  Bastia,  called,  also,  Mentesa  Bastia,  to 
the  northeast,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bastitani  in  this  quarter. 
The  ruins  are  found  near  La  Guardia.  6.  Urg-aon,  or  Urcao, 
with  the  cognomen  of  Alba,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  is  now  Arjona,  as  inscriptions  show. 

3.    T.\RRACONENSIS, 

(A.)       BOVNIIAEIES,      &.C. 

I.  The  province  of  Tarraconensis  derived  its  name,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  from  the  city  of  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  its 
capital ;  and  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Hispania  was  divided  by  the  Romans, 

II.  Tarraconensis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  comprehended 
all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Baria,  now  Varea,  below  Carthago  Nova,  and  con- 
tinued upward,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Du- 
rius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Complutica. 

III.  The  climate  and  character  of  this  large  region  was,  of 
course,  different  in  different  quarters.  That  part  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  was  very  warm  and  fruitfnl.  The 
northern  parts,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  had  a  raw 
and  cold  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  in  this 
quarter  was  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  while  the 
plains  were  in  general  poorly  watered,  and  suffered  also  from 
the  cold.  The  winters  here  were  very  severe,  and  the  snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth. 

(B.)    Tkibes. 

1.  Triha  of  the  WesUm  and  Nartkem  Coasts./rorn  W^sL  lo  East. 

I.  CaWatfi  (K<x;t.ioiKO(), called  also,  bythe  Latin  writers,  Cal- 
Ueci,  and,  at  a  later  period,  GalltBci.  These  formed  one  of  the 
most  widely  extended  of  the  Spanish  tribes.  They  occupied 
the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Durius  upward,  except  the 
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northwestern  corner,  where  the  Artabri,  a  ('eltic  race,  had  fix- 
ed then-  seats,  and  possessed  also  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as 
the  River  Melsus,  the  western  limit  of  the  Astures.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Durius  as 
far  as  the  eastern  boundary  in  this  quarter  of  modern  Portugal. 
They  occupied,  therefore,  what  are  now  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces  of  Entre  Duero  e  Mivko  and  Tras  os  Monies,  almost  all 
Gallicia,  a  portion  of  Asturias,  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Leon. 

This  large  tribe  was  divided  by  the  Homans  into  two  main 
branches,  named  respectively  after  their  capital  cities,  the  Cal- 
Idici  Bracares  or  Bracarii,  and  the  Callaici  Lucernes.  The 
former  of  these  were  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Durius  and 
Mining ;  the  latter,  partly  on  the  west,  between  the  Minius 
and  the  UUa,  but  principally  along  the  northern  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Phny,  the  Bracares  numbered  among  them  175,000 
freemen,  and  the  Lucenses  about  166,000. 

n.  CeltiE. — These  were  situate  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  territory  of  the  CaUaiei,  They  were  generaUy  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Artabri,  but  there  were,  in  fact,  four 
small  tribes,  the  Prasamarci,  JVertt,  Tamarici,  and  Artabri, 
or  Artotrebm.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtfe  on  the  Anas, 
and  their  wandering  .hither  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p. 
16,  i  ix.). 

III  Aslut  es  {Aarovpoi  and  "Airrtipef),  between  the  Callaici  on 
the  west  the  Cantabn  on  the  north,  the  "\  accasi  on  the  south, 
and  the  Celtiberi  on  the  eant  The  dividmg  pomt  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  on  the  coast, 
was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Melsus,  now  the 
Narcea,  which  stream  fell  info  the  sea  a  httle  to  the  west  of 
the  Ar<B  t^estmncB  Theu'  country,  therefore,  compr<  bended 
the  greater  part  of  modern  Adiiria'',  together  -with  a  consid 
erable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  According  to  Phny 
the  Abtures  numbered  twenty-two  communities  or  tribes  and 
240,000  iree  persons  In  language  and  h'lbits  they  showed  a 
common  origm  with  the  Callaici  and  Lusitani 

IV  Cantabn,  to  the  east  ot  the  Astures,  to  the  west  of  the 
Autrigoues  and  to  the  north  of  the  \  acctei  and  some  Celtibe- 
rian  tribes  T buy  wcupied  what  corresponds  nowto  the  west 
ernjtrrti  n  of  i«  Montana   and  the  northern  hilf  of  Pa/fMtm 
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and  Toro.  They  were  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  and  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  final  reduc- 
tion was  effected  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after 
they  had  withstood  the  arms  of  Rome  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  them,  as  it  washed  their  coasts,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

V.  Caristi,  or,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  Carieti,  to  the  east  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  territory  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
Pliny  joins  to  them  the  Vennenses,  and  gives  the  two  combin- 
ed only  five  cities.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  a  part  of 
modern  Biscay. 

VI.  Varduli,  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  Ibeius.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the 
eastern  half  of  Biscay,  and  Alava,  and  the  westernmost  part 
of  Navarra. 

Vn.  Vascones,  southeast  of  the  Varduli,  in  the  modem  Na- 
varra. Mela  makes  no  separate  mention  of  them,  but  includes 
the  Vascones  and  Varduli  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

2.  Trihes  in  tks  Interior,  from  Wtsl  la  East. 

I.  YaccoA  (OvoKKoioi),  to  the  east  of  the  Callai'ci,  and  south- 
east of  the  Astures.  Their  eastern  limit  was  the  River  Piso- 
raca,  now  Pimerga,  near  which  stood  Palantia,  now  Palen- 
cia,  their  greatest  and  most  important  city.  Toward  the  south 
they  reached  beyond  the  Durius,  as  far  as  the  Carpetani. 
Their  territory  answered,  therefore,  to  the  greater  part  of  Val~ 
ladolid,  Leon,  Palencia,  and  Toro.  This  tribe  was  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  were  the  mildest  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
Iberian  communities.  They  paid  great  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. Ptolemy  assigns  them  twenty  cities,  and  Pliny  names 
eighteen. 

II.  Carpetani,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Iberian 
tribes,  and  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
territory  comprehended  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Val- 
ladolid,  the  old  Castilian  provinces  of  Avila  and  Segovia,  the 
largest  portion  of  Gnadalaxara,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Toledo.  Their  land  was  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Vaccffii,  were  a  numerous  and  active  race.  According  to 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 

t  Hannibal  more  than  100,000  men. 
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III.  Oretani,  to  the  east  of  Lusitania  and  Bsetica,  especially 
the  latter ;  to  the  north  of  Btetica  and  the  country  of  the  Basti- 
tani ;  to  the  south  of  the  Carpetani,  and  ia  the  west  of  the 
Celtiberi.  They  occupied,  therefore,  what  is  now  the  eastern 
part  of  Granada,  La  Mancha,  and  the  western  part  oiMurcia. 
Strabo  makes  them  extend  to  the  lower  coast,  in  which  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  contradictory,  since  they  wore. mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  neighboring  Bastitani,  from  whom,  in 
fact,  they  differed  merely  in  name.  It  appears  better,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

IV.  Celtiberi,  the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  race  in 
all  Spain.  They  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  mixed 
people,  being  composed  of  Celtce  and  Iberians.  Taken  in  their 
widest  extent,  the  Celtiberi  comprehended  six  tribes,  namely, 
the  Berones  or  Verones,  Arevaci,  Pelendones,  Lusones,  Belli, 
and  Ditthi  or  TiUM.  The  former  three  lay  to  the  north,  while 
'the  last  three  dwelt  toward  the  south,  along  the  range  of  Mu- 
beda,  as  far  as  that  of  Orospeda,  and  they  alone  were  some- 
times, in  a  narrower  sense,  named  Celtiberi.  The  Celtiberi 
were  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  Iberians  by  a  differ- 
once  of  language,  a  much  ruder  mode  of  life,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  mountain  strong-holds  scattered  over  their  country,  by 
the  fashion  of  their  arms  (for  exanaple,  the  large  Celtic  shield, 
while  the  Iberi  had  merely  a  small  round  one),  and  their  whole 
mode  of  carrying  on  war.  They  relied  more  on  open  valor  and 
less  on  stratagem  than  the  Iberian  tribes,  and  their  wedge-like 
form  of  battle  proved  often  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves. Serving  for  hire,  they  wore  often  employed  as  Roman 
auxiliaries,  a  means  of  increasing  both  their  wealth  and  power, 
so  that,  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  among  the  other  Spanish  communities. 
All  their  neighbors  lived  in  some  degree  of  dependence  upon 
them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  the  VaccEei  and  Oretani  are  also  numbered  among  the 
Celtiberi.  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
Their  country  answered  to  what  is  now  the  greatest  part  of 
New  Castile,  a'  portion  of  Old  Castile,  and  some  part  of  At' 
ragon. 

V.  Jacetani:,  between  the  Vascones  and  Ilergetes.  Their 
territory  extended  from  near  Ccesar- Augusta,  now  Saragassa, 
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in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  they 
occupied  a  part  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arragon. 

VI.  Ilergetes,  to  the  southeast,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  oc- 
cupying what  now  corresponds  to  a  large-portion  of  Arragon, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
reckoned  as  part  of  them  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Bar- 
gusii,  Bergistani,  Vescitani,  Suessitani,  and  Surdaones. 

Vn,  Cerretani,  north  and  northeast  of  the  Ilergetes,  and 
stretching  far  into,  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  occupying, 
therefore,  what  is  now  the  northernmost  part  of  Catalonia. 
They  were  a  pure  Iberian  race,  and  were  divided  into  the  Ju- 
Uani  and  Augustani. 

Vni.  Lacetani,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  occupying  a  part 
of  modern  Catalonia. 

3.  Tribes  along  tlie  Sou/Aem  Coast  from  West  to  East. 

I.  Contestant,  next  above  the  Bastetani,  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  western  part  of  Valencia. 

II.  Edetani,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  llercaones,  and  reach- 
ing up  to  the  Iberus.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  southern 
part  oi  Arragon,  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Valencia,  Saguntum,  and  Csesar- Augusta. 

III.  llercaones,  between  the  Edetani  and  the  coast,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Iberus.  Their  territory  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Valencia,  and  a  small  portion  of  southeastern 
Arragon. 

IV.  Cosetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  Bubricatus,  and  below 
the  Ilergetes  and  Laoetani.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Catalonia. 

V.  Laletani,  above  the  Rubricatus,  and  having  the  Ause- 
tani  to  the  north.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  nearly  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Catalonia. 

VI.  Ausetani,  north  of  the  Laletani,  also  in  part  of  Catalo- 
nia, particularly  that  around  Vich  and  Gerona. 

VII.  IndigHes,  northeast  of  the  Ausetani.  They  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Catalonia,  and  also  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  ilie  borders  of  Gallia. 
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1.  Cities  belonging  to  the  Tribes  along  the  Western  and 
Northern  Coasts. 
Cities  of  the  CaUatci  Braearii. 
1.  Brac&ra  Augusta,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Braoarii,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Conventws,  now  Braga  ;  destroyed  by  Thoodoricj 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  2.  Gale,  called  at  a  later  period  Partus 
Cale,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  now  Oporto. 
From  Partus  Gale  came  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Por- 
tugal. 3.  Aqua  Flavim,  northeast  of  Bracara  Augusta,  now 
Chaves,  on  the  Tamego.  4.  Roboretum,  to  the  east,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  by  Mount  Roveredo.  5.  Veniatia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Vinhaes.  6.  Forum  Limicorum, 
northwest  of  Bracara.  Its  sit«  is  indicated  by  ruins  on  Mount 
Viso,  near  the  town  of  Ginzo.  7.  Tyde  or  Tuda;,  to  the 
north,  on  the  Minius,  now  Tuy.  Pliny  makes  it  belong  to 
the  Conventus  of  Bracara,  although  north  of  the  Minius,  and 
although  the  Bracarii  extended  merely  up  to,  and  not  beyond 
that  river. 

Cities  of  the  Callaid  Lucernes, 
1.  Lucus  Augusti,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus,  now  Lugo.  It  stood  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Minius.  2.  Brigantium,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
coast,  with  a  lofty  pharos,  now  Corunna.  3.  Ardobrica,  near 
the  preceding,  now  Ferrol.  The  Brigantinus  vel  Magnus 
Partus,  in  this  quarter,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Bay  of 
Corunna  and  Ferrol.  4.  Iria  Flavia,  to  the  southwest,  now 
El  Padron.  5.  Glandomirum  or  Grandimirum,  to  the  north- 
west, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaris  (called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Tamara),  now  Muros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambre.  6.  Two 
cities  occupied  by  Grecian  settlers  are  also  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  the  territory  of  the  Lucenses,  namely,  "EAAj^vef  and 
'AfupiXoxoi.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near 
Aqua  Cilenes  or  Cilenorum,  north  of  Tyde, 

Cities  of  the  Asturee. 

1.  Asturica,  called,  also,  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  Astu- 

res,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.     It  i.s  now  Aslorga.     Pliny 
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calls  it  "  urbs  magnifica."  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths, 
3.  Farum  Gigurrorum,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Gigurri,  and  now  Cigarossa.  Harduin,  following 
a  false  reading  in  Ptolemy,  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Fo- 
rum Egurrorum,  and  the  error  appears  also  on  the  maps  of 
D'Anville  and  others.  3.  Palantia,  to  the  southeast  of  AstH- 
rica,  on  the  River  Astflra,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pal- 
lantia,  the  city  of  the  VaccEei.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern 
Villamoros.  4.  Bergidmm  Flavium,  to  the  northwest  of  As- 
turica,  now  La  Vega,  on  the  Coa,  in  western  Leon.  5.  In- 
teramnium  Flavium,  to  the  southeast  of  Bergidium,  now  Pon- 
ferrada,  on  the  River  Sil.  6.  Nemetobnga,  to  the  southwest, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sil  with  the  Minho,  now  Mendaya. 
7.  Legio  Seplima  Gemina,  ixt  the  northeast  of  Asturica,  now 
Leon.  The  place  was  originally  called  Brigascium,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Brigaecini.  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  two  legions  were  posted  here,  ui  order  to  keep  the 
northern  tribes  in  subjection.  These  two  legions  appear  in 
process  of  time  to  have  been  united  into  one,  whence  the  name 
Legio  Septima  gemina.  The  place,  for  brevity's  sake,  was 
called  Legio,  whence  the  modern  appellation.  8.  Lance,  or 
Lancia,  to  the  southeast  of  Legio.  It  was  the  strongest  place 
of  the  still  free  Astures,  until  the  Romans  burned  down  the 
walls  and  destroyed  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns 
in  these  regions  had  wooden  ramparts.  9.  Lucus  Asturum, 
called,  also,  Ovetum,  to  the  north,  toward  the  coast,  now 
Oviedo.  10.  Noega,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  an  estuary  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  It  lay  in  w^hat  is  now  the  territory 
of  Gijon.     11.  Zoelw,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  famed  for  its  flax. 

Cities  of  the  Cantabri. 

1.  Juliohnga,  near  tJie  sources  of  the  Iberus,  now  Retortillo. 

2.  Uxembarca,  to  the  northeast,  now   Osma.     3.  Vellica,  or 

Belgica,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  near  the  modem  Villel- 

ba.     4.  Concana,   to   the   west,  now   Santillana,  or   Onis. 

5.  Yereasueca,   on  the   coast,  now   Puerto   de    S.   Martin. 

6.  Blendium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Santavder. 

7.  Partus  Victories,  now  Santonna.  8.  Strabo  remarks  that 
many  of  the  Greek  writers  make  various  settlements  of  Greeks 
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to  have  been  made  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Spain.  Opsikellas,  for  instance,  a  follower  of  the  mythic  An- 
tenor,  is  said  to  have  founded,  among  the  Cantabri,  a  oity 
named  Opsikella.  No  mention  of  this  name,  Ijowever,  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  no  trace  of  such  a  city  is  any  .where  found. 

Cities  of  the  Autrigones,  Carislii,  and  Varduli. 
1.  Flaviobriga,  the  chief  city  of  the  Autrigones,  situate  on 
the  coast.  Its  previous  name  was  Amanum  Portus,  which  it 
changed  to  Flaviobriga  on  becoming  a  Roman  colony.  Florez 
makes  it  answer  to  the  modem  Portugalete,  but  Gosselin  to 
St.  Vicente  de  la  Barquera.  Mannert  is  in  favor  of  Santan- 
der.  2.  Virovesca,  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus, 
southwest  of  Flaviobriga.  Its  site  appears  to  be  near  the 
modem  Briviesca.  3.  Deobrlga,  or  Doubriga,  northeast  of 
Virovesca,  now  Brinnos.  i.  Belia,  the  only  city  of  the  Caris- 
tii  desorvijig  of  mention,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus  coming  in 
from  the  northeast,  and  south  of  Flaviobriga.  In  the  Itinerary 
it  is  called  Beleia;  and  is  now  Belchite.  5.  Alba,  now  Alvan- 
na,  belonging  to  the  Conveidus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Aievaci. 
6.  Menosca,  on  the  coast,  now  Sumdya.  7.  Morosgi,  also  on 
the  coast,  now  St.  Sebastian.  These  last  three  are  cities  of 
the  Varduli. 

Cities  oflhe  Vascones. 
1,  Calagurris,  on  the  Iberus,  a  large  and  beautiful  oity,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Vascones.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  war  witii 
Sertorius,  and  was  besieged  by  Pompey.  It  was  also  the  na- 
tive city  of  Quintilian.  Now  Calahorra.  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  Calagurritani  Nassici  and  Fibularcnses.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  places  appears  to  be  the  Calagorina  of  Ptole- 
my, the  latter  the  modern  Calahorra.  2.  Graccurr'is,  to  the 
southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Ilurcis,  which  it  changed  to 
Gracourris  when  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  defeating  the 
Celtiberi,  settled  some  new  inhabitants  in  the  place.  It  lay 
near  the  modern  Corella.  3.  Cascantum,  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  Iberus.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  now  Cascante. 
4.  Jacca,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Jaca.  5.  Pom- 
pF.lo,  to  the  northwest,  now  Pampelona.  It  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Cajsar-Augusta,  or  Saragassa.     According  to 
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Strabo,  this  city  was  founded  by  Pompey  {nofimXwv  ili^  av 
no/iTTTjioTToAif),  a  remark,  however,  which  is,  in  all  probability, 
erroneous.  6.  Summum  Pyremsum,  northeast  of  Pampelo, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  now  Sumport.  There  was  another 
place  of  the  same  name  among  the  Indigetes,  where  the  tro- 
phies of  Pompey  were  erected.  7.  (Easo,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  River  Magra- 
da,  now  Urumea,  runs  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Olarso  of  Pliny,  and  it  lay  near  the  modern 
Oyarzun  or  Oyar^o,  in  the  territory  of  Irun  and  Fontarabia. 

2.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Interior. 
Cities  of  the  Vaccid  and  Carpetani. 
Among  the  Vacofei  we  find,  1.  Pallantia,  now  Palencia,  a 
large  and  celebrated  city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Palantia  among  the  Astures,  on 
the  River  Astura.  Strabo  assigns  Pallantia  to  the  Arevaci,  on 
whose  confines  it  lay.  2.  Lacobriga,  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  River  Pisoraca,  now  the  Pisuerga.  It  was  the  northern- 
most city  of  the  VaccsEi,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Lobera. 

3.  Cauca,  some  distance  below  Pallantia,  It  contained  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  were  nearly  all  perfidiously  murdered  by  the 
Romans  after  the  place  had  surrendered.  The  site  answers  to 
the  modern  Coca.     The  Emperor  Theodosiua  was  bom  here. 

4.  Pintia,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  near  the  River  Durius.  It 
is  now  Valladolid.  5.  Albucella,  south-*est  of  Pallantia,  and 
between  Plntia  and  Amallobriga.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  VaccEei,  and  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal. It  is  named  by  this  writer  Arbucala,  Now  Villa  Fasila. 
6.  Amallobriga,  on  the  Durius,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  land,  now  Medina  del  Rioseco. 

Among  the  Carpetani  we  find,  1.  Toletum,  the  capital  city, 
now  Toledo.  It  was  famed  for  its  steel  articles.  Between  it 
and  Hippo,  to  the  southeast,  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Celtiberi.  2.  .MbHra,  or  Libora,  to  the  southwest,  called  on 
coins  Mpora  and  Apora,  now  Cuerva.  3.  Contrebia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  well  known  in  ancient  history,  but  the 
site  of  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed in  war,  and  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modem 
Santaver,  which  would  make  it  to  have  been  to  the  northeast 
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of  Toletum,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  4.  Consa- 
brum,  to  the  south  of  Toletum,  a  mmiioipium,  now  Consue- 
gra.  5.  Vicus  Cumtnarius,  northeast  of  Toletum,  near  the 
Tagus,  and  celebrated  for  its  cumin,  whence  the  name  of 
the  place.  It  is  now  S.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  is  still  famed 
for  the  same  product.  6.  Complutum,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Alcala  de  Henarez.  7.  Mantua,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Mondejar :  erroneously  regarded 
by  some  as  corresponding  to  the  modem  Madrid.  8.  Caraca, 
laid  down  on  some  ancient  maps  as  a- city  above  Complutum, 
on  the  Tagonius.  Thk,  however,  is  an  error,  the  country  in 
this  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  Charadtani,  who  had  no 
cities,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  as  wo  are  informed  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius. 

Cities  of  the  Oreiani. 
1.  Orelum,  on  the  Anas,  called  sometimes  Oretum  Ger- 
manorum;  the  northern  portion  oftheOretani  being,  according 
to  Pliny,  also  named  Geimani.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
race.  Stephanus  calls  it  Orisia.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  spot 
named  De  Oreto,  where  there  are  ruins,  and  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge.  3.  Laminium,  to  the  east,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas.  Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuenllana,  between 
Mordiel  and  Alcaraz.  3.  Libisosia,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, called,  also,  Forum  Augustiand  Colonia  Libisosanorum. 
It  was  a  Latin  colony,  and  possessed  the  Jus  Italicum.  Now 
Lemza,  in  New  Castile.  4.  Murus,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Mortales.  6.  Alihaa,  called,  also,  Carteia,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  named  Olcades,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  transported  the  whole  tribe,  along 
with  other  Iberians,  to  Africa,  prior  to  his  mvasion  of  Italy,  as 
he  feared  lest  they  might  occasion  disturbances  in  Spain  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Their  country  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  Oretani.  The  site  answers  probably  to  Orgaz,  in  New 
Castile. 

Cities  of  the  Celtiben. 

1.  Segobriga,  nearly  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus, 

and  southwest  of  Cjesar  -  Augusta.     It  was  the  capital  city, 

and  the  site  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Priego.     Stiabo 
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informs  us  that  Sertorius  for  a  long  time  caiTied  on  iiis  war- 
fare in  the  region  lying  between  this  place  and  Bilbilis.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  excellent  lapis  specularts  was  obtained  in  tlie 
vicinity,  deep  pits  having  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  traces  of 
which  are  said  stiU  to  remain.  9.  Ergavica,  to  the  south- 
west, a  Latin  colony,  and  a  large  and  powerful  place.  It  lay 
where  the  Guardiela  now  (lows  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  ruins 
are  still  extensive,  3.  Bilbilis,  northeast  of  Segobriga,  on  the 
River  Bilbilis,  now  the  Xalon,  the  waters  of  which  were  fa- 
mous for  their  property  of  hardening  iron.  The  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  arms,  iron,  and  gold.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  is  now  Baubola.  4.  Tu- 
ri&so,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Ergavica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sucro.  The  waters  here  were  also  famed  for  hardening 
iron.     Now  Tarrazona. 

Among  the  Arevaci  we  find,  1.  Numantia,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  long  resistance  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situate  on 
the  River  Durius,  at  no  groat  distance  from  its  source,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  though  Pliny 
makes  it  a  tovra  of  the  Pelendones.  Numantia  was  situate  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  siste,  and,  according  to  Fiorus,  possessed 
uo  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods, 
and  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  Its  position  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
situate  near  the  modern  town  of  Soria,  at  a  place  called  Pu- 
ente  de  Bon  Garray.  Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for 
the  war  which  it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years,'  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted  twenty 
years,/but  he  appears  to  include  in  this  period  the  war  carried 
on  by  Viiiathus.  After  the  Numantines  had  defeated  several 
Roman  commanders,  the  Romans  appointed  Soipio  Afiricanus, 
the  younger,  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
conquest  of  this  city.  He  invested  the  place,  and  after  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133)  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  Jirst  at- 
tack. The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  he- 
roism during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  entirely  failed,  thpy  ^et  fire  to  the  city  and  perished  amid 
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the  flames.  The  population  capable  of  hearing  arms  amount- 
ed to  only  8000.  2.  Uxama,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding, 
famous  for  its  horses,  now  Osma.  3.  Clunia,  to  the  north- 
west of  "Uxama,  a  colonial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventm. 
It  was  situate  near  the  modern  village  of  Corunna  del  Conde, 
and  first  grew  into  importance  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  4.  Segontia  or  Saguntia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  modern  Siguenza. 

Among  the  Berones  or  VeroTKs  we  find,  1.  Tritium  Metal- 
lum,  now  Tricio.  2.  Varia,  to  the  northeast,  the  Verela  of  the 
Itinerary,  now  Varea.  Hero  was,  a  crossing-place  or  ford 
over  the  Iberus,  and  up  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable. 
3.  Cotitrebia,  called,  also,  Leucas,  on  the  Iberus,  not  far  from 
Varia,  and  corresponding  to  the  Cantabria  of  the  Middle  A^es. 
Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  between  Lograno  and  Piarta. 

Among  the  Pelendones  we  find,  1.  Termes,  the  same,  prob- 
ably, with  the  Termantia  of  Appian.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
celebrity  during  the  war  with  Sertorius.  The  site  is  indicated 
at  the  present  day  by  a  spot  called  Ermita  de  nuestra  Sen- 
nora  de  Tiermes.  9.  Voluce,  now  Yelacha.  3.  Augustobrlga, 
now  Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria. 

Among  the  Lusones  we  find  merely  Lutia,  said  to  have 
been  300  stadia  from  Nnmantia,  and  mentioned  by  Appian. 
Its  site  is  unknown.  Among  the  Belli,  who  are  also  called 
Belitani,  we  have  Belea  or  Beleia,  probably  the  modem  Bel- 
chite.     No  cities  of  the  Tilthi  are  mentioned. 

Cities  of  Ike  MergeUs. 
1.  Ilerda,  on  a  height  on  the  River  Sicoris,  now  the  Segrc. 
It  was  a  colonial  and  municipal  city,  and  is  now  Lerida.  The 
place  was  a  strong  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  account  given 
of  Csesar's  movements  against  Afranlus  and  Petreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  2.  Osca,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Huesca.  This  was  the  place  where  Sertorius 
caused  the  children  of  the  noblest  parents  among  the  different 
nations  of  Spain  to  be  educated  in  Greek  and  Roman  U 
and  where  they  were,  in  reality,  kept  as  so  many  1 
It  was  a  large  and  strong  city.  3.  Athanagia,  the  capital  of 
the  Ilergetes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilerda,  now  probably  Ag- 
ramaut.     It  was  taken  by  Scipio.     4,  Celsa,  on   the   River 
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Iberus,  to  the  southwest.  There  was  here  a  atone  bridge  over 
the  stream.  It  is  now  Xelsa.  5.  Gallicum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Osca,  on  the  River  Galhcus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Iberus.  Now  Zunra,  on  the  Gallego.  6.  Forum  Gallo- 
rum,  \a  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  tiie  GaUicus. 
Now  Gurrea. 

3.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Coasts. 
Cities  of  the  Qmteslani. 
1,  Ilorci,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Eliocroca  of  the  Itin- 
erary, now  Lorca,  on  the  River  Sangonera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Segura,  the  ancient  Tader.  2.  Carthago  Nova,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  coast,  and  now  Cartagena.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  buOt  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  succeeded 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  who  intended  it  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  this  country  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  very  favorable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spam,  which  had  hardly  any 
good  harbors  besides  this  along  its  whole  extent  It  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  which  formed  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  The 
city  was,  moreover,  strongly  fortified,  and  twenty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit. In  its  neighborhood  were  rich  silver  mme",  and  valuable 
fisheries  were  carried  on  along  its  coasts  Here,  also,  were  great 
salting  establishments.  It  was  aUo  the  great  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  Scipio  Africanus  took  the  place  during 
the  second  Puiiic  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hand-s  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or  in  Tarraco. 
This  city  was  sometimes  also  caUed  Carthago  Spartaria,  from 
the  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  grew  so  abundantly  in 
its  vicinity,  and  from  which  a  whole  tract  of  country  here,  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  called  Spar- 
tarius  Campus.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  spartum  was 
not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  country  merely,  but  was 
found  also  on  the  mountains  farther  inland.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  city  was  Kapxn^i^^  ^  via,  and  it  was  also  sometimes 
called  Kaivfi  noXi^,  or  the  "New  City."  The  name,  however, 
is,  in  faot,  a  double  pleonasm,  since  KapxTi3i!)v  and  Carthago 
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are  both  corruptions  from  the  Punio  Karth-hadtha,  meaning 
itself  "the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  Old  Tyre.  The  place 
was  aU  but  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  Scombr aria  Insula^ 
oif  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  received  its  name  from  the  scom- 
bri, or  mackerel,  that  were  caught  here,  and  from  which  the 
garum,  or  pickle,  was  made,  for  which  Carthago  Nova  was  so 
famous.     It  is  now  La  Islota,  or  "  little  island." 

We  then  come  to,  3.  Alone  or  Alonte,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tader  or  Segura,  and  now,  probably,  Torre  de  Salinas.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  salt-works  in  its 
neighborhood  (6  oAf,  "salt").  4.  lUds,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Elcke.  It  was  a  colonial  city,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ilicitanus,  a  wide 
bay  in  this  quarter,  now  the  Bay  of  Alicante.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  also  written  Illici  and  IlHce.  Near  this  oity  Ha- 
milcar  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  settlement  called  Acra 
Leuce,  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Livy's 
Casirum  Album.  5.  Lucentum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Alicante. 
This  was  also  a  colonial  city.  6.  Dianium,  or  Artemisium, 
to  the  northeast,  above  the  Dianium  Promontorium.  This  was 
a  strong  place,  situate  on  a  height,  and  was  made  by  Serto- 
rius  the  station  for  his  fleet.  It  was  celebrated,  also,  for  its 
temple  of  Diana.  The  place  ia  now  Denia.  7.  iaMro%to,the . 
northwest,  on  the  coast,  now  Laury,  and  anciently  famed  for 
its  wine.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Pompey,  and  laid  in  ashes.  Near  this  place,  also,  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  the  elder  son  of  Pompey,  was  slain.  8.  Asjns,  inland, 
northwest  of  Ilicis,  and  now  Aspe.  9.  Set&bis  or  Swtabis,  t*i 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Lauron,  called,  also, 
on  coins,  ScBtabi  Augustanorum.  It  was  a  municipal  city,  and 
famed  for  its  flax  and  fine  manufactures.  Some  assign  the 
place  to  the  Edetani.     It  is  now  lativa. 

Cities  of  the  Edetani. 
1.  Sucro,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  mouth.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers,  and  is  now,  according 
to  Ukert,  Cullera.  It  was  destroyed  ahready  in  Pliny's  time, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "  quondam  oppidum."  2.  Valentia,  north 
of  the  precedmg,  now  Valencia.     It  was  founded  by  the  con- 
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ml  Brutus,  who  settled  here  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Viriiithus. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  soon  after  repeopled. 
Mela  speaks  of  it  subsequently  as  an  important  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  and  situate  on  the  River  Turia,  now 
the  Guadalaviar,  or  Rio  Turia.  3.  Saguntwrn,  called,  also 
Saguiitus,  and,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Soyowroj/,  Zdicwdo^,  and 
XaKavda.  It  lay  a  short  distance  above  Valentia,  on  a  height, 
about  1000  paces  from  the  sea,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count. Polybius,  however,  says  seven  stadia,  and  Pliny  3000 
paces.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  (now  Xante),  together  with  some 
Rutulians  from  Ardea  in  Italy,  whence  it  also  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Graia  and  Ausonta.  It  lay  on  the  River  PaUan- 
tias,  now  the  Palancia,  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  became  very 
wealthy  by  both  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  Saguntum 
was  a  firm  and  steadfast  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining 
so  important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in  a  coun- 
tiy  from  which  he  was  about  to  depart  on  hig  march  for  Italy. 
The  desperate  valor  of  the  citizens,  however,  who  chose  to  per- 
ish with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his  anticipated  spoils. 
Still,  the  booty  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck  enabled  him, 
by  his  acts  of  liberality,  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  his  design 
against  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Saguntum  still  remain  at  Mur- 
viedro,  a  corruption  of  Muri  Veteres. 

4.  Edeta,  the  "Hdi/To  of  Ptolemy,  called,  also,  Liria,  west  of 
Saguntum,  and  now  Lyria.  5.  Segobriga,  on  the  Pallantias, 
to  the  northwest  of  Saguntum,  and  now  Begorbe.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Segobriga,  the  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  further 
inland,  to  the  northwest.  ■  5.  Etobema  or  Etobesa,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  now  Oropesa.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  Hmosca  of  Livy.  7.  Cwsar- Augusta,  to  the 
nortJi,  on  the  Iberus,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gallego  {the 
ancient  Galhcus)  and  the  Huerva.  Its  original  name  was  Sal- 
duba  or  Saldyva,  which  it  changed  for  Ctesar- Augusta  when 
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the  Emperor  Augustus  colonized  it  witli  tiie  veterans  of  tlie 
fourtli,  sixtli,  and  tenth  legions.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  city 
urrder  the  Romania,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven  Conven. 
tm  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  The  Goths  took  it,  under  their 
king  Euric,  about  470,  and  the  Arabians  in  712.  The  latter 
people  corrupted  the  name  into  Saracosta,  whence  its  present 
name  Saragassa  or  Zaragosa.  The  ancient  name  Casar-Au- 
gusta  is  itself  a  shortened  form  of  Casarea  Augusta. 

Cities  ofltie  Iltreaones  and  Cosetani. 
Among  the  Ilercaones  we  find,  1.  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Iberus,  about  thirteen  English  miles  from  the  mouth, 
and  now  Tortosa.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ilercaones,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Julia 
Ilereavimia  Dertosa,  called,  also,  Colmia  Julia  Augusta  on 
coins.  Pluiy  calls  the  inhabitants  "  celeberrimos  civium  Ro. 
mamrum,"  Tortosa  became  a  flourishing  city,  also,  under  the 
Moors,  owmg  to  its  favorable  situation  for  trade,  being  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  not  far  from  the  harbors  of  Fangat 
and  Aljaques,  which  last  still  retams  its  Moorish  name,  tie 
expression  Al  fakk  meaning  "a  jaw,"  and  "a  harbor  in  the 
sea."  2.  Adlha,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  nearer  its 
mouth  than  the  preceding,  now  Amposta.  3.  Jbera,  a  short 
distance  below  the  preceding,  and  situate  on  the  coast,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Funic  war,  and  doseribes  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  this  quarter.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Corns 
have  been  dug  up  near  the  spot  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  stood,  bearing  the  inscription  Ilercavonia  on  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  Hibera  Julia.  This  place  is  confounded  by 
some  with  Dertosa.  4.  Tna  Capita,  called  in  the  Itinerary 
Traja  Capita,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  northeast  of  Dertosa.  Its  sits  is  unknown, 
o.  Carthago  Vetus,  not  far,  as  Mannert  tliinks,  from  Ilerda, 
the  modern  Lerida.  Its  site  can  not  be  precisely  dctermmed, 
but  it  probably  answers  to  Carta  Vieja. 

Among  the  Cosetani,  the  only  city  worth  mentionmg  is  their 

capital  Tarraco,  the  modern  Tarragona,  one  of  the  earliest 

Phuinician  settlements  in  Spain,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 

Durmg  the  second  Punic  war  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
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had,  tiom  its  fivorable  position,  boon  oven  Ijefoio  tljis  a  place 
ot  amis  for  tile  Romans,  from  tlieii  first  entrance  into  Spain. 
Undei  Angnstns  it  became  tile  capital  ot  Hispania  Citerior  ot 
Taiiaconensis,  and  obtained,  also,  the  additional  appellation  ot 
Augusta.  Its  hatboi  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Antonmns  Pins. 
Tartaco  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  ConvenlMS  of 
Hispania  Citeiiot.  It  was  taken  by  Eutic,  lihig  of  the  Goths, 
in  467,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Kecovoting  from  this  blow, 
it  was  again  talten  by  the  Arabs  in  710,  and  completely  de. 
stioyed,  and  it  lemamed  desolate  until  1038,  when  it  was  re- 
built by  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Tarragona  has  many 
interesting  Roman  remauis,  and  among  them  those  of  a  splen- 
did aqnodaot,  which  once  supplied  the  city  with  water,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  affords  proof  of  the  im- 
[orfance  attached  to  the  place  by  the  Komans.  About  three 
miles  east  ot  the  city  there  is  a  very  luie  mausoleum,  which  the 
vulgar  call  "  El  Sepulcro  de  los  Sdpiones"  (tie  tomb  of  the 
Soipios),  from  a  belief  that  Cneius  and  Publins  Scipio  are  bur- 
ied under  it. 

Cities  nf!ke  LaleSani,  Avsetani,  and  Indigctes. 
Among  the  Lalelani  we  find,  1.  Barclm,  now  Karcelona,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  River 
Biemh,  now  Besos,  to  the  east,  and  the  Rubricates,  now  Llob- 
regal,  to  the  west.  It  was  a  place  ot  great  trade,  and  was,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  town 
appears  tB  have  been  built  here  by  Hamdcar  Bareas  or  Baroi- 
no,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  family. 
When  the  Carthagmians  were  expelled  from  Spain  m  206  B.C., 
Bareino  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  col- 
ony, with  the  additional  name  of  Faventia.  On  corns  and  in 
inscriptions  it  is  called  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta.  In 
A.D.  411,  the  Gothic  king  Artaulphus  made  his  triumphal  en- 
trance into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, who  kept  it  until  801.  2.  Bcemlo,  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  coast,  now  Badalona.  3.  IlHro,  northeast  of  Bmtulo, 
also  on  the  coast,  now  Mataro.  4.  Prwtorium,  northwest  of 
nuro.  Large  remains  of  this  place  still  exist  near  La  Eoca. 
5.  Secerrce,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  probably 
St.  Pere  de  Sercada. 
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Among  the  Ausetani  we  find,  1.  Ansa,  the  chief  eity,  on 
the  River  Alba,  the  modem  Ter.  This  place  now  answers 
to  Yique.  2.  Gerunda,  situate  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Alba, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Ansa,  now  Gerema.  3.  Blanda,  on  the 
coast,  above  Prastorium,  the  modern  Blanes. 

Among  the  ItuUgetes  we  find,  1.  Emporits  or  Emporium,  a 
municipium  and  colony,  planted  by  Julius  Cssar  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Munda.  It  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Phocieans 
from  Massilia,  and  is  now  Ampti^ias.  It  lay,  according  to 
Mela,  on  the  River  Clodianus,  now  the  Muga,  or  Llobregat 
Menor,  and  was  the  usual  landing-place  for  vessels  that  had 
doubled  the  Promontorium  Pyrenfeum.  The  settlement  was 
originally  made  on  a  small  island,  which  was  afterward  called 
"  the  Old  City,"  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  coast 
of  the  main-land.  2.  Rlioda  or  Rhodos,  above  Emporice,  and 
a  colony  of  Rhodians,  according  to  some,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Massilians.  It  is  now  Rosas.  3.  Partus  Veneris,  at  the 
northeastern,  extremity  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Promontorium 
PyrenEGum,  now  Port  de  Vendre.  According  to  Ptolemy,  there 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory  itself.  Some  made 
this  promontory  mark,  also,  the  limit  between  Hispania  and 
Gallia,  while  others  fixed  that  limit  at  the  Summum  PyreruBum 
of  the  Itinerary,  where  stood  the  "Trophies  of  Pompey,"  rd 
TiofiTnjiov  rp&rraia. 

Islands   adjacent   to   Hispania. 
1.  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Baleares,  called,  also,  GymnesicB,  and  now  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  Both  the  ancient  names  are  from  the  Greek,  name- 
ly, BakKiapEi^  {for  which  we  have,  also,  Baksapide^,  BaXepiai, 
&c.)  and  Tv^ivrjaiai.  vrjaoi. 

II.  The  word  Baleares  is  from  the  Greek  jidXXu,  "  to  throw," 
the  original  inhabitants  having  been  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
dexterity  as  slingers,  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies,  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  The  name 
GymnesiiB  has  a  more  general  reference  to  the  sajne  skill,  on  the 
part  of  these  islanders,  in  the  use  of  missiles. 

III.  Strabo  calls  the  present  Majorca  and  Minorca  by  the 
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name  of  G$mnesi<Bj  while  he  applies  the  terra  PUyus<e  to  two 
smaller  islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  he  gives  the 
name  of  Baleares  to  the  whole  group.  The  Bityosse,  however, 
are  more  correctly  kept  distinct. 

IV.  The  name  Pityusw  {Ylirvovaai)  is  also  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  "Pino  Islands"  (from  nirvq,  "a  pine-tree"),  and  has 
reference  to  the  thick  growth  of  pine-trees  with  which  the  two 
islands,  but  especially  the  larger  one,  abounded.  The  two 
Pityus£B  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  respectively,  Ebusus  and 
Ophiusa  (snake  island),  which  last  the  Komans  translated  into 
Colubraria. 

V.  The  small  island  Capraria  (goat  island),  to  the  south  of 
Majorca,  is  the  modem  Cabrera. 

VI.  The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Balearic  islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  in- 
habitants. The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new 
settlements,  and  founded  the  town  of  Mag-o,  now  Mahon,  and 
Jamno,  now  Ciudadela,  in  the  smaller  one.  These  islands 
furnished  them  with  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars 
against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  lai^e  force  of  their  slingers  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 

VII.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the 
islanders  obtained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  piracy,  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  Pol- 
lentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  They 
continued  attached  to  the  Roman  republic  as  part  of  Hispania 
.Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  and  belonged  to  the 

Conventus  of  Carthago  Nova. 

Vm.  From  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great  till  that  of 
Theodosius  they  had  their  own  government.  When  Spain, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body 
passed  over  to  these  islands,  which  became  an  easy  conquest, 
and  afterward,  vrith  that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the 
Moors.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  Baleares  and  Pityuste  more 
in  detail. 

].  Balearis  Major. 
The  name  Majorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Major  (Insula), 
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"  the  Larger"  (island).  Both  Majorca  and  Minorca  produced 
anciently  wheat,  wine,  rosin,  timber,  &c.,  and  mules  of  large 
size.  The  rabbits,  however,  did  great  injury  to  the  crops  here, 
as  in  Spain. 

In  Majorca  we  find  the  following  cities ;  1.  Palma,  founded 
by  Metellus,  now  Palma,  on  the  south  side,  lying  on  a  spacious 
bay.  2.  Pollentia,  also  founded  by  Metellus,  on  the  northern 
side,  now  Pollenza.  3.  Cinium,  now  probably  Sineu,  although 
some  are  in  lavor  of  Calalonga.  4.  Cunici,  now  Alcudia. 
5.  BocchOrum.  Site  unknown.  The  place  was  in  ruins  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

2.  BaUaris  Minor. 

The  name  Minorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Minor  (Insula), 
"the  Smaller"  (island).  In  this  island  we  find,  1.  Jamno  or 
Jamna,  now  Civdadela.  The  ancient  name,  which  is  some- 
times, also,  written  Jammona,  has  reference,  according  to 
Bochart,  to  the  western  situation  of  the  place  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  being  derived  from  the  Phce- 
nician  Jamma,  "  the  "West."  2.  SanisSra.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Alajor.  3.  Mago,  or  Magonis  Partus,  now  Port  Ma- 
hon.  The  place  derived  its  name,  as  akeady  remarked,  from 
its  founder,  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 

3.  Pityiists  Insults. 

These  islands,  as  already  remarked,  were  two  in  number, 
Ebusus  and  Ophima,  and  received  their  names  from  the  nu- 
merous pine-trees  that  grew  upon  them.  Ebusus  is  now  Ivi^a 
or  Ivyza  It  was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  repute  It  contamed.  also,  as  it  still  does,  very  good  pas- 
tures Its  capital  was  Einmts  or  Ebusium,  which  has  now  the 
same  modern  name  as  the  island.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phcemcian  lebubo  or  Ibuso,  answering  to  the  Latin 
"  e%''iccai(e,'"  t  e  ,  exMceatse  ficus,  "  dried  figs,"  in  allusion  to 
the  Iruit  for  which  the  island  was  ancientiy  so  famous. 

The  island  of  Ophima  (0<piovaa),  or  "Snake  Island,"  re- 
ceived its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  language  oipic  mean«  "  a  snake."  The  modem  name 
IS  Las  Cohunbretas   oi  Monicolibre. 
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2.  Islands  in  the  Atlantic. 
1.  Cotinusa,  already  mentioned.  Another  name  for  the  isl- 
and on  which  Gades  was  situated.  2.  Landobris,  oiF  the  coast 
of  Lusitania,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Promontorium  Olisi- 
ponense.  Maroianus  calls  it  Lanucris.  It  is  now  Berlinguas. 
3.  Cic<B,  Aunios,  and  Corticata,  three  small  islands  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Minius,  now  respectively  Ciei,  0ns,  and  Sal- 
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1.  Extent    ahd    Bouhdaeies. 

I.  The  t«rm  GalUa  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  double 
sense :  1.  As  indicating  Gaul  proper,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
called  GalUa  simply,  and  also  Gallia  Ulterior  and  Gallia 
Transalpina  ;  and,  3.  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  refer- 
ence to  Rome,  called  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  forming  subse- 
quently the  northern  part  of  Italy. 

II.  The  consideration  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  belongs  to  the  ge- 
ography of  Italy!  "We  will  now  proceed  to  that  of  Gaul  prop- 
er, or  Gallia  Transalpina. 

III.  Gaul  proper,  or  Transalpine  Gaul,  comprised  modem 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  countries  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

IV.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Hispania ;  on  the  east  by  the  BJiine,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  small  river  Varus,  now  the  Yar; 
or,  in  more  general  language,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  or  English  Channel, 
and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

Obs.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  as  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  precise  line  of  separation  in  this  quarter,  be- 
tween Gallia  and  Italia,  was  diflferent  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Thus,  for  example,  it  differed,  while  the  princi- 
pality of  Cottius  existed,  from  what  became  the  dividing  line  after  the  posses- 
sions of  that  Alpine  chieftain  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire:  Pliny  even 
after  tliis  assigns  the  Oentrones,  Caturiges,  and  Vagienni  to  Italy,  and  so,  too, 
does  Ptolemy,  but  they  belong  correctly  to  Gaul.  The  River  Varus  became 
the  limit  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  remained  so  thereafter. 

2.  Names. 
I,  We  find  the  first  mention  of  Gaul  among  the  Greek  writ- 
ers, who  name  the  country  KsXriKij,  Celtica;  but  the  term  was 
at  first  applied  by  them,  in  a  very  extended  sense,  to  the  whole 
of  western  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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11,  From  the  time  or  TirnEeus  ilie  name  TaXaria,  Galatia, 
came  into  use,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Greek  writers  ai'e  found 
employing  also  the  terra  TaXXia  {Gallia),  borrowed  from  the 
Romans. 

in.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  name  of  Gal- 
lia to  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees ;  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  designate  the  division  into  provinces,  they 
employed  the  plural  form  Gallia.  In  order,  moreover,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Gaul  proper  and  Upper  Italy,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gallic  tribes  were  also  settled,  they  called  the 
former  Gallia  Ulterior  or  Transalpina,  as  ah-eady  remarked, 
and  the  latter  Gallia  Citerior  or  Cisalpina. 

rV.  Another  name  employed  by  the  Romans  was  Gallia  Co- 
mata.  This  was  given  to  Gaul  proper,  with  the  exception  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  south,  and  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  wearing  the  hair  long, 
as  a  badge  of  valor. 

V.  We  find,  also,  two  other  appellations  in  use,  namely, 
Gallia  to^ata  and  GalKa  braccaia  The  former  of  these  was 
given  to  Gallia  Cimlpina,  or,  as  Mannert  thinks,  to  that  part 
of  it  whifh  lay  -iouth  of  the  Po  tailed  otherwise  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  and  had  reference  to  the  ■idjption  of  the  Roman  dress 
and  customs  on  the  part  of  the  mhibitants,  while  the  name  of 
Gallia  hraccata  wa'^  given  to  the  province  of  Narbonensis,  in 
allusion  to  the  bracccB  worn  by  the  inhabitants ;  not  that  brac- 
C(B  were  not  also  worn  by  the  other  Gauls,  but  because  the 
Romans  saw  them  for  the  first  time  worn  in  this  quarter. 

Ob8.  1.  To  designate  Gailia  Transalpina,  as  distinguished  from  Cisalpina,  the 
Greek  writers  use  the  expressions  ^  imip  tCni  'Alnsuv  VLeXriKii :  n  impdlTieios 
Kelnicn  ■■  h  ffu  KeXtik-^,  &c.,  While  they  call  Gidlia  Cisalpina  i/  tCip  kotu  t^v 
•Ira'Xlav  KelrHv  x"pa  :  KeXnKTi  ii  ivrbc  'Alneuv  :  Ji  k&toi  Ta}uiTia.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  Plolemy  employing  the  term  KtHTo^aAaria  for  Gaul  proper,  or 
beyond  the  Alps.  This  last-mentioned  name  derives  elucidation  from  (he  re- 
mark of  Diodorus  Siculus(v.,33),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  the  north 
of  Massilia,  and  hetween  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  called  Cdl<s  (KcZ- 
Toi) ;  those,  however,  farther  north,  extending  to  the  ocean  and  the  Scythians, 
-.vere  called  Galala  {TaldTai). 

2.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  Ite  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  course 
of  the  long  wars  which  coramen  ed  w  h  e  a  tack  upon  Rome,  and  temiinated 
in  the  subjugation  of  Gallia  C  sa  p  na  They  were  aware  of  the  identity  of 
these  Gauls  with  the  Ktirw'  of  the  Mass  ans  Cssar,  moreover,  in  dividing 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  will  on  he  p  o  n  e  and  as  yet  unconquored  by  the 
Romans,  into  three  nations,  a  d    pp    p   a  ng   o  one  of  them  the  name  of  Ga/- 
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li,  iJentilies  this  particular  nation  with  tiie  prey iouslj  known  Gauls  or  Celti  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  tlie  province.  When  he  sajs,  however,  that  the  Romans 
tenned  thein  Galli,  and  they  themselves  Cella,  his  statement  would  probably 
have  been  more  correct  had  he  reported  that  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed 
Celti  (KeXrol),  and  by  the  Romans  Galli.  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the 
Gauls  ever  recognized  the  name  of  Celtie  as  a  national  appellation.  It  proba- 
bly grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeks  from  some  particular  tribe  at  first 
so  named.  This  may  be  collected  from  Strabo.  {Prichard,  Researches,  voL  iii., 
p,  61,  seq.) 

3.  The  name  Galli  is  evidently  Gael  Latinized.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
Tai-arai  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  Etymologists  derive  this  last  from 
GolUachi, "  the  land  of  the  Gauls,"  but  Celtic  derivations  begin  to  be  looked  npon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  since  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Gaul  we  have 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars,  few  undoubted  specimens  ;  and  al- 
though there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  kindred  tongue  with 
the  dialects  of  the  British  isles,  yet  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  have  recourse,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  to  the  modem  Gaelic  or  any  of  its  branches.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  Gail,  therefore,  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  many  re- 
gard ii  as  a  contracted  form  of  Gaihei  or  Gaiikeal,  and  think  that  it  denotes 
"strangers,"  or  "foes."  A  summary  of  all  the  learning  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Diefenbach's  CeUica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6,  seqq. 

i.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Celtic  people  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  hut 
of  difficult  investigation.  Were  they  aborigines  of  Gaul  or  of  Germany!  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  testimony  of  history,  or,  rather,  of  ancient  tradition  collected 
by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  were  always 
from  west  to  east ;  the  Celtic  nations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in 
the  East,  were  supposed  to  have  been  colonies  from  Gaul,  and  the  Celts  have 
been  considered,  therefore,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe,  But  this  opinion  is  altogether  untenable.  Tlie  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  prove  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo- European 
stock,  and  to  have  come,  therefore,  from  the  East ;  and  as  we  find  so  many 
parts  of  Germany  overspread  by  them  in  early  times,  whence  they  were  after- 
ward expelled  by  Germantribes,  a  strong  suspicion  forces  itself  upon  our  minds 
that  a  part  of  the  Celtic  popuIati<in  may  have  always  remained  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same  race 
returning  in  a  later  age  from  Gaul.  (Prichard,  Researchis,  vol.  iii,,  p,  50,  seq.) 
5,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  west  of  Europe 
was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the  Celtje  first  occupied  it.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that,  as  they  preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  nations  of  the  Finnish  stock.  This  would  especially  have 
beer,  the  cese.  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  would  have  met  with 
the  Jotuns  or  Finns,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterward  found  in  possession 
of  Scandmavia.     IPrickard,  I.  c.     Compare  remarks  on  page  3  of  this  work.) 

3.  Eaely  and   later   Inhabitants. 

I,  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gallia  were  probably,  as  al- 
ready reiTiarked,  of  Finnish  origin,  and  these  were  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Celtte  on  the  great  immigration  of  the  latter 
race  from  the  East. 

II,  At  theperiod  of  Csesar's  invasion  we  find  the  Celtic  race 
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separated  into  three  great  divisions,  the  Celtm,  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  Belg-te,  to  the  north,  and  the  Aquitani,  to  the 
south. 

III.  The  txibes  whom  Ctesar  cails  the  Celtis,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  main  Gallic  race,  or,  as  we  may 
term  them,  the  Gauls  proper,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending in  one  direction  from  the  GobcBum  Promontorium,  now 
Cape  St.  Mah6,  in  Bretagne,  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  and  perhaps  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Garumna,  or  Garonne, 
to  those  of  the  Sequana  and  Malrvna,  or  Seine  and  Marne. 

IV.  The  northeastern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Sequana 
and  Matrons  to  the  Channel  and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by 
the  Belga,  a  race,  probably,  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Germanic 
blood,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied 
by  some  tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  origin. 
Prichard  thinks,  that  in  CEesar's  time,  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  the  Belgio  confederation  were  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Germany,  who  had  lately  taken  their  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgica,  and  had,  perhaps,  assumed  the  name 
of  BelgEc.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly Gauls. 

V.  Tiie  southwestern  corner  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Aquitani,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Garoime  to 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  CcltsB  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  Greek  settlements  also  occurred  along  that  coast,  and 
Greek  blood,  though  in  a  minute  proportion,  has  mingled  in 
that  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  and  Provence. 

VI.  Previously  to  Cesar's  conquest,  the  Romans  had  formed 
a  prffitorian  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  particular  mention  of 
this,  however,  will  be  made  mider  the  succeeding  section, 

VII.  The  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Romans  with 
the  natives ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbaric  nations  within  its  limits,  that  the  population  cf  Gaul 
underwent   any  important  modification.     But,  however  little 
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the  population  might  have  been  aifected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts 
had  undergone  material  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion ; 
and  the  modern  French  language  shows  how  extensive  and  how 
permanent  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

VIII.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  Gaul,  namely,  the  Visi- 
gvths,  south  and  west  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Burgundians,  iu  the 
southeast,  extending  from  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  Franks,  in  the  north  and  east.  A  branch 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  moreover,  migrating  from  the  British  isles, 
and  differing  in  dialect  and  language  from  their  kindred  tribes 
in  Gaul,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to 
the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  island  (Bretagne  or  Britain)  from  which  they  oarae. 

IX.  Politically,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  extinguished 
the  independence  of  their  co-invaders  ;  but  the  tribes  which 
succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements  they  had 
acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But,  notwithstanding  these  admixtures, 
the  Celtte  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French 
people,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  national  characters 
of  the  aneipnt  and  the  modern  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

X.  As  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  pecufrar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated 
form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers,  is  still 
the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Bretagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects :  the  Basque  is 
yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  be  considered 
a&  the  representative  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Aquitani : 
the  Lainpourdan,  one  of  its  principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the 
Pn^s  de  Labotit  and  m  Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsace  the  Ger- 
man language  is  predommant ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  province's  having  been  more  completely  occu- 
pied by  those  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  have  preserved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long 
incorporation  ot  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  comparatively 
late  anne\ation  to  tiie  rest  of  France. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs, 

I.  Immigration  of  the  great  Celtic  race  from  the  East,  con- 
sisting of  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  They  find  the 
country  occupied  by  Finnish  nations,- whom  they  reduce  to 
vassalage,  and  hence  arises  a  lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  looked  upon  as  mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

II.  The  wants  of  an  increasing  population  lead  the  Celtic 
tribes  settled  in  Gallia  to  send  out  two  vast  emigrating  bodies, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Rome,  about  B.C.  600. 
One  of  these  enters  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  sub- 
dued and  peopled  by  them,  while  tlie  other  moves  eastward 
into  Germany  and  what  is  now  Hungary. 

ni.  Greek  colonies  settle  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  was  M.aaaaXia 
or  Massilia  (now  Marseilles),  founded  by  the  people  of  Phocsea, 
itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  PhocEeans,  when 
they  sought  refuge,  B.C.  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

IV.  The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extends  over  the 
neighboring  districts,  and  several  colonies  are  founded  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  such  as  Agatha,  now 
Agde;  Antipolis,  now  Antibes  ;  Nicsea,  now  iV!'ce,  &c. 

V.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hanni- 
bal marches  through  Gaul,  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy ; 
and  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by 
sea  to  MassUia,  in  order  to  intercept  him,  sends  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  to  recon- 
noitre, and  these  have  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hanni- 
bal's Numidians.  Hannibal,  however,  marches  onward  into 
Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returns,  sending  his  army 
forward  under  hia  brother  Cuebus  into  Spain. 

VI.  After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extend  their  power  in  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  his  successor 
Sextius  Calvinus,  conquer  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other 
tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  now  secured  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of  AquEc  Sextife,  now  Aix,  B.C. 
122,  and  that  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans 
had  subdued  is  shortly  after  formed  into  a  prfetorian  province 
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(B.C.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martius,  now  Narbonne,  colonized 
the  following  year  (B.C.  117),  becomes  the  capital  Massilia, 
nominaUy  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection  to  Rome, 
lies  within  this  province. 

VU.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  Arabrones,  the  Roman  province  in  Gaul  is  for  several 
years  the  seat  of  \var.  The  Roman  armies  are  repeatedly 
defeated.  In  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  104)  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  80,000  men.  The  province  is,  however,  rescued  from 
the  invaders  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101) 
over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqu^  Sextise.  The 
Cimbri  have  meantime  marched  into  Italy. 

VIII.  The  conquests  of  Cassar  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aqui- 
tani,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Alps,  are  not  subdued  till 
afterward ;  the  former  are  conquered  by  Messala,  but  some  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  retain  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

IX.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which,  together  with  other  subdivisions  afterward  made,  men- 
tion  will  be  found  under  the  succeeding  section. 

X.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Gaul  is  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been 
all  driven  out  by  Probus,  A.D.  277) ;  by  the  Bagauds,  a  body 
of  peasants,  themselves  Gauls,  driven  into  rebellion  (A.D.  284, 
285)  by  the  weight  of  their  oppressions,  and  the  distress  con- 
sequent on  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  as  well  as  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  empire ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alle- 
manni,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.D.  355  to 
361)  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  365  to  375),  and  by  the  piratical 
Saxons  wbo  ravage  the  coasts.  The  Roman  power,  however, 
still  suffices  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling  in  Gaul, 
though  it  can  not  abate  the  pressure  on  the  distant  frontier,  and 
the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire  only  protracts,  but  can  not 
avert,  the  final  catastrophe. 

XI.  The  Franks  (/.  e.,  the  Freemen),  a  confederacy  of  Ger- 
man  nations,  are  found  m  the  fourth  century  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  junction  of  the  River  Mayn 
to  the  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  same  century,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next,  appear  to  have  been 
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in  alliance  with  the  empire.  These  Franks  preserve  their  in- 
dependence even  while  confederated,  and  each  tribe  has  its  king. 
Like  the  Saxon  cWeftains,  who  professed  all  to  derive  their  lin- 
eage from  Woden,  the  Prankish  princes  claimed  a  common  an- 
cestor Meroveus  {Meerwtg,  "warrior  of  the  sea"),  from  whom 
they  bore  the  common  title  of  Merovingians.  The  era  of  Me- 
roveus is  not  ascertainable. 

XII.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  whioh  the  empire  is  dis- 
membered. There  is  no  revival  of  national  independence  as 
in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been  lost  when 
the  extension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  provinces  by  Caracalla,  A.D.  212,  merged  the  dis- 
tinction previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidism, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  never  repass  that  frcaitier  stream. 
They  consist  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and 
other  nations.  The  Vandals,  who  first  reach  the  bank,  are  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  who  defend,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
the  approach  to  the  frontier ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans, 
the  Franks  in  their  turn  are  overcome,  and  the  passage  is  ef- 
fected.  The  devastation  of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invaders  is 
terrible ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are  slaughtered  or  car- 
ried into  captivity,  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  is  violated,  and 
the  open  country  is  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  present  Bre- 
tagne),  into  which  the  seljtiement  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
had  followed  Maximua  the  usurper  into  Gaul,  had  infused  a 
military  spirit,  assumes  and  establishes  its  independence,  but 
the  rest  of  Gaul  becomes  a  prey. 

XIV.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  cross  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  The  Burgundians  settle,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jura  range,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle.  The  Visigoths,  moreover,  who  had  been  long  rav- 
aging both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  are  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  (A.D.  412  to  414),  to 
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aeeopt  the  ceasion  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  becomes  their  capital.  Both 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  take  the  name  of  Romans,  and  pro- 
fess subjeetion,  which  is,  however,  merelj  nominal,  to  the  em- 
peror  of  the  west.  The  lands  m  the  di«trict  ceded  to  them  are 
divided  between  the  original  po'^scssors  and  the  new  comers, 
who  give  up  their  unsettled  migratory  course  of  hfe  on  receiv- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 

XV.  Hostilities  are  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations ;  but  their  settle- 
ment opportunely  supplies  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence 
against  a  fresh  invasion. 

XVI.  In  A.D.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  im- 
mense host  of  barbarians,  passes  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar,  destroys  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrici, 
now  Metz,  and  Aduatuea  or  Tungri,  now  Tongres,  and  lays 
siege  to  Genabum  or  Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Aetius,  the 
Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advances  against  Attila,  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire  toward  the  frontier.  At  Durocata- 
launum  or  Catalauni,  now  Ckalons-sur-Marne,  a  battle  is 
fought,  in  which  victory  is  doubtful,  but  which  is  attended 
witJi  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  induces  Attila  to 
evacuate  Gaul. 

XVn.  During  these  events  the  Franks  have  attracted  httle 
notice :  then-  subdivision  into  tribes  has  weakened  their  power; 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  empire  restrains  them  from 
pressing  it  with  then-  attacks.  They  retain  their  possessions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  have  obtained  by  conces- 
sion or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse.  In  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
some  of  their  tribes  march  under  the  banners  of  Aetius,  while 
others  attach  themselves  to  the  invading  host. 

XVni.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commences 
his  career  as  king  of  the  Salyans,  one  of  the  Prankish  tribes 
settled  at  Tournay,  about  A,D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assume 
a  commanding  position.  The  empire  of  the  west  has  now  fall- 
en, and  Italy  is  under  the  government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but 
a  relic  of  the  empire  remains  in  Gaul,  and  the  tervit.-ry  in 
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which  tlie  patricians  iEgidius  and  his  son  Syagrius  uphold  the 
name  of  Rome  is  between  the  possessions  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Biirgundians  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks.  This  territo. 
ry  is  among  the  early  conquests  of  Clovis  (A.D.  486).  He  then 
defeats  the  people  of  Tongres,  and  (in  A.D.  496)  subdues  a 
portion  of  the  Allemanns,  who  have  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul. 
The  conquered  people  recognize  CIovjs  as  their  king ;  his  op- 
portune conversion  to  Christianity  advances  his  popularity  and 
his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in 
what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  the  other  princes, 
who  share  among  them  the  once  extensive  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, are  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doc- 
trine that  is  looked  upon  as  heretical. 

XIX.  The  sway  of  Clovis  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  de- 
termines, under  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism,  a  plea  cal- 
culated to  secure  him  numerous  supporters  beyond  his  own  con- 
fines, to  attack  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  de- 
feats and  slays  at  VougU,  in  Poitou.  The  Burgmidians,  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation,  support  Clo- 
vis, but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  support  the  Visigoths,  and  pre- 
vent their  entire  subjection.  A  large  part  of  their  territory,  in- 
cluding Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  the 
Visigoths  preserve  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Spain,  which  they  have  conquered.  The  Ostrogoths  have 
Provence,  and  their  king  Theodoric  holds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Visigoths,  also,  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson 
Amalric.  The  assassination  of  the  various  Prankish  kings  by 
Clovis  renders  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  his  sovereignty  extends  over  Gaul,  vrith  the  exception 
of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Bur- 
gundians.  Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.     He  dies  A.D.  511. 

5.  Division   of   Gaul  by  the    Romans. 

I.  Adgustus,  holding  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  B.C. 

27,  made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  in  which  he  paid  more 

attention  to  equality  in  the  extent  of  provinces  than  to  any 

distinction  of  the  several  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
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II.  Tliis  arrangement  divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces : 
1.  Narbonensis  ;  2.  Lugdunemis  ;  3.  Belgica  ;  4.  Aquitania. 

III.  The  province  of  Aquitania  comprised  not  only  the  old 
territory  of  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest,  reaching  up  to  the 
Garumna  or  Garonne,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
or  the  old  territory  of  the  Celta;,  comprehended  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  or  Loire. 

IV.  The  province  of  Belgica  comprised  not  only  the  old  ter- 
ritory of  the  BelgEe,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul 
that  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Arar  or  Saone,  and  the  range  of 
Mons  Vogesus  or  Vosge,  and  extended  to  the  Rhine. 

V.  The  province  of  Lugdunensis  comprised  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  had  thus  lost  one  half  of  its  former 
extent.  Its  capital  was  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons,  which  gave 
name  to  it. 

VI.  The  province  of  Narbonensis  was  the  same  with  what 
had  been  before  the  Roman  province,  in  the  south.  Its  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  its  capital,  now  Nar~ 
bonne. 

Vn.  Not  long  afterward  the  province  of  Belgica  wag  dis- 
membered  by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districte 
along  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  names  of  Germania  Prima  and 
Germania  Secunda,  or  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces 
reached,  by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces, 
its  maximum  of  seventeen. 

VIII.  These  seventeen  divisions  were  as  follows:  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonensis  comprised  five ;  Aquitania,  three ;  Lug- 
dunensis, four ;  and  Belgica,  five. 

IX.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Narbonensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Narbonensis  Prima;  2.  Narbonensis  Secunda; 
3.  Alpes  Maritime;  4.  Viennensis;  5.  Alpes  Graia  et  Pen- 
ninee.     The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Narbonensis  Prima  comprehended  all  that  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  province  which  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  answered,  therefore,  to  the  modem  Languedoc  and 
Roussil/on.  Its  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  Langue- 
doc now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
Ardtc/ie,  Lozere,  Gard,  Herault,  Avde,  Tarn,  and  Haute  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  Roussillon  to  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Ori- 
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eniales.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  this  part 
of  Gaul  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Visigoths,  the  province  of 
Narbonensis  Prima  changed  its  name  to  Septmania,  and  then 
took  in,  also,  the  adjacent  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  lying 
along  the  Garonne ;  and  its  capital  was  now  no  longer  Narbo, 
but  Tolosa,  the  modern  Toulouse.  This  name  of  Septimania, 
however,  before  it  became  a  general  term  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, indicated  merely  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Biterrsp 
or  Bseterra,  now  Beziers,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  le- 
gion (Septimam)  had  been  settled  as  a  military  colony.  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  province  of  Septimania. 

Narbonensis  Secunda  corresponded  to  the  modem  Provence, 
with  the  exception  of  an  eastern  portion  lying  among  the  Alps, 
and  excepting,  also,  the  cities  along  the  Rhone,  together  with 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its  capital  was  AquiE  Sextia:,  now 
Aix.  Provence  now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  Var,  and  Basses  Alpes. 

Alpes  MaritimtE  comprehended  the  Alps  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Provence,  and  in  the  territory  of  Nice,  together  with  the 
easternmost  portion  of  Dauphin^.  According  to  the  earlier  di- 
vision, the  eastern  part  of  this  province  belonged  to  Italy.  Its 
capital  was  Ebrodunum,  now  Embrun.  The  eastern  part  of 
Daupbine  now  answers  to  that  of  the  departments  of  Is&re  and 
Haules  Alpes. 

Viennensis  comprehended  the  western  part  of  Savoy,  all 
Dauphin6  (except  the  easternmost  portion,  which  belonged  to 
the  Alpes  Maritimse),  and  the  territories  of  Avenio,  now  Avi- 
gnon, Arelate,  now  Aries,  and  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its 
capital  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne.  Dauphine  now  answers  to 
the  departments  of  the  Haules  Alpes,  Isire,  and  Dr&ine. 

Alpes  Grata  et  Penninte  comprehended  the  modern  Valais, 
and  the  western  part  of  Savoff.  Its  capital  was  Givitas  Cen- 
tronum,  now  Montiers. 

X.  The  three  subdivisions  of  Aquitania  were  called,  respect- 
ively, 1.  Novem.  Populana  ;  2.  Aquitania  Prima  ;  3.  Aquita- 
nia Secunda.  The  limits  of  these  three  provinoes  were  as 
follows : 

Novem  Populana  comprehended  what  had  previously  been 
Aquitania  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  Aqnitania 
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before  the  enlai^ement  of  the  province  by  Augustus,  or  the 
country  in  the  southwest  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne. 
Who  the  nine  tribes  or  eommmiities  were  that  gave  name  to 
this  subdivision  is  not  clearly  known.  Its  capital  was  Civitas 
Ausciorum,  now  Auch. 

Aquitama  Prima  comprehended  the  eastern  half  of  that  por- 
tion of  Gallia  Celtica  which  Augustus  had  added  to  Aquitania 
proper.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  what  used  to  be  Berri, 
Bourbonnois,  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  Querci,  and  Limousin,  or 
the  present  departments  of  Cher,  Indre,  Allier,  Cantal,  Puy 
de  Dome,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  Corrize,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Its 
capital  was  Civitas  Biturigum,  now  Bourges. 

Aquitania  Secunda  comprehended  that  part  of  Guyenne  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  Angoumois,  PoUou, 
Saintong-e,  and  part  of  Bordelois,  or  a  portion  of  the  present 
departments  of  Lot,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  and  Gironde,  ttgether 
with  those  of  Vendue,  Deux  Sevres,  Viemie,  and  Charente  In- 
ferieure.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Burdigalensium  or  Bwrdi- 
gala,  now  Bourdeaux. 

XI.  The  four  subdivisions  of  Lugdunensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Lugdunensis  Prima  ;  2.  Lugdunensis  Secunda  ; 
3.  Lugdunensis  Tertia;  4,  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 
The  limits  of  these  four  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Lugdunensis  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  Lyonnais, 
Bourgogne,  Nivernois,  and  a  part  of  Champagne,  or  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  the  Rhone,  Loire,  Yonne,  Cote  d?  Or,  Saone 
et  Loire,  Ain,  Ni^re,  and  Haute  Mame.  Its  capital  wa^  Lug- 
dunum,  now  Lyons. 

Lugdunensis  Secunda  comprehended  modern  JVormandie,  oi- 
the  present  departments  of  Seine  Inferieure,  Eure,  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Orne.     Its  capital  was  Rotomdgus,  now  Rouen. 

Lugdunensis  Tertia  comprehended  modern  Touraine,  Le 
Maine,  L'Anjou,  and  all  Bretagne,  or  the  present  departments 
of  Indre  et  Loire,  Sartke,  Mayenn£,  Loire  Infirieure,  Morbi- 
han,  Finisterre,  Cdtes  du  JVord,  and  lie  et  Vilaine.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Civitas  Turonum,  now  Tows. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  which  last  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Senones,  comprehended  nearly  all  Cham- 
pagne south  of  the  Marne  (the  ancient  Matrona),  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Chartrain,  Perche,  and  Orle- 
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annais,  or  a  part  of  the  present  departments  of  Marne,  Seine 
et  Marne,  and  Oise,  together  with  those  of  Eure  et  Loire, 
Loiret,  Loir  et  Cher,  Yonne,  &o.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Se- 
nOnum,  now  Sens. 

XII.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Belgica  were  called,  respective- 
ly, 1 .  Belgica  Prima ;  2.  Belgica  Secunda  ;  3.  Germania  Pri- 
ma, or  Superior  ;  4.  Germania  Secunda,  or  Inferior  ;  5.  Max- 
ima Sequdnorum.  The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  dnchy  of  Treves, 
a  part  oi  Luxembourg,  and  Lorraine.  At  the  present  day  Lor- 
raine answers  to  tlie  departments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle, 
Meurthe;  and  Yosges.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Treviroram, 
now  Tr^es. 

Belgica  Secunda  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Picardie,  Ar- 
tms,  French  Hainault,  and  the  territory  of  Toumay,  or  the 
preset  departments  of  Ardennes,  Seine  et  Oise,  north  of  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  &c.  Its  capital  was 
Civitas  Remorum,  now  Bhetms. 

Germania  Prima  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  range  of  Mount  Vocetius, 
an  eastern  arm  of  Jura,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Helvetii, 
down  to  the  conflnenco  of  the  Obringa  with  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modern  Bingen.  The  French  departments  of  the  Haut 
Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin  correspond  to  a  part  of  this,  the  remainder 
lying  at  present  out  of  France.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Ma- 
gontiacensium  or  Magohliacwm,  now  Mainz  or  Mayence. 

Germania  Secunda  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obringa  to  the 
Vahalis  in  length,  and  irom  the  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  the 
Nervii  in  breadth.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  the  Rhine.  Its  capital  was  Colonia  Agrippina  or 
Agrippinensis,  now  Cologne.  The  land  of  the  Batavi,  at  this 
period,  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  Gaul,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  Franks  and  Frisii. 

Maxima  Sequ&norum  comprehended  all  the  country  which 
Augustus  had  taken  from  Gallia  Celtica  on  the  east  side  of.  the 
Arar  or  SaSne,  and  had  added  to  Belgica.   It  answered,  therefore, 
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to  Francke  Comti,  the  western  half  of  Switzerland,  and  south- 
ern  Alsace,  or  to  the  present  departments  of  Haute  SaSne, 
Doubs,  Jura,  &c.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Vesontiensium  or 
Besontium,  now  Besan^on. 

Obb.  I.  This  arraDgement  of  provinees  is  taken  from  the  Noiilia  Primincia. 
rum  Galliie,  which,  in  all  probability,  dales  from  the  time  of  Dioelesian  and  Con- 
stantine.  The  division,  however,  must  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
since  we  find  allusions  long  before  this  to  the  existence  of  Dumerous  provinces 
in  Gaul. 

3.  Of  the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  above,  the  two  Germanya,  the  two 
Belgioas,  and  Viennensis,  had  consular  governors ;  the  others  had  presides  at 
their  head.    {Noiit.  dig.  Imp.,  c,  48.) 

6.  Mountains. 
The  principal  mountain  chains  of  Gallia  are  six  in  number, 
namely : 

1.  Monies  Pyrenai.  4.  Mons  Jura. 

2.  Alpes.  5.  Mons  Vog;Ssus. 

3.  Mons  Cebenna.  6.  Mom  {et  Silva)  Arduenna. 

I.  .The  Monies  Ppren(ei  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account  given  of  ancient  Hispania.  The  whole  range,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
length. 

II.  Alpes,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  al  'AXTteig,  and  by  us 
the  Alps,  is  the  name  of  a  large  mountain  system  separating 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania  from  Italia.  The  appellation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signify- 
ing "  lofty,"  in  allusion  to  tlie  superior  elevation  of  the  chain. 
The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Cat' 
nero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the 
River  Colapis,  now  the  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is  in  a  ores- 
cent form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British  miles.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  precise  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the  chain. 
K  we  take  the  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  Altorf,  on  the  Swiss  side,  which  certainly  does  not 
comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Alpine  mass,  we  find  this 
to  be  about  fifty  miles  of  direct  distance.  From  Aosta  to  Fri- 
bourg,  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  but  this  measurement  comprehends  the 
breadth  of  the  main  chain,  and  the  offset  which  runs  from  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  valley.     East  of  the 
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Grisons  the  range  increases  eonsidciably  in  breadtli ;  from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  As  the  Alps  belong  more 
naturally  to  the  geography  of  Italy,  a  more  particular  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  that  comitry. 

III.  Mons  Cebenna,  commencing  in  the  country  of  the  Vole® 
Tectosages,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  This  chain  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  borders  of  Narbonensis,  communi- 
cated by  a  side  chain  with  the  mountains  of  the  Arvemi  to  the 
northwest,  and,  continuing  still  its  northeastern  direction,  final- 
ly connected  itself  with  the  range  of  Jura  among  the  Sequani 
and  Holvetii.  A  northern  arm  also  connected  it  with  Mount 
Vogesus.  The  modern  name  is  the  Civennes.  These  mount- 
ains are  spoken  of  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  Cevenna;  Pliny,  however, 
uses  Gehenna  ;  and  some  editors  of  Ctesar  give  the  preference 
to  Cevenna.  The  root  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Cymric  cefa,  "a  mountain  ridge."  Strabo  calls  the  range  to 
Keiiiisvov  opo£,  while  Ptolemy  uses  the  plural  form  rd  Kt'u^Eva 
opt).  Ctesar  crossed  these  mountains  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confederates,  under  Vercingetorix.  The 
presunwsd  difficulty  of  the  passage  had  encouraged  the  Aivemi, 
who  deemed  themselves  covered  from  attack  by  these  mount- 
ains as  by  a  wall.  The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  Csesar  had  to  open  a  road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The 
fastnesses  of  these  mountains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

IV.  Mons  Jura,  extending  from  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  to 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augsl,  on  the  Rhine,  separated 
Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  The  range  retains 
its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Jou- 
rag,  "  the  domain  of  God,  or  Jupiter." 

V.  Mon&  Vogesus,  or,  according  to  some  MSS.  of  Csesar, 
Valgus,  j\ow  Vosges  (in  German  Vogesen  or  Wasgan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  commencing  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  separating  the  Leuci  from  the  Sequani,  and' the 
Mediomatrici  from  the  Rauraei,  Triboci,  and  Nemetea.  They 
belong  to  Belgic  Gaul,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  ran 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper  Rhine.  CEcsar  places  in  these 
mountains  the  sources  of  the  Moaa,  or  Mcuse. 
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VI.  Mons  {et  Stlva)  Arduenna,  a  mountainous,  or,  rather, 
hilly  and  woody  region  in  Gallic  Bclgica,  reaching,  according 
to  Cassar,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii.  The  heights  in  this  tract  were  anciently 
covered  with  an  immense  forest,  though  Strabo  says  that  the 
trees  were  not  very  lofty.  The  modem  name  for  the  chain  is 
the  Ardennes,  though  the  region  is  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  forest  is  much  reduced  in  extent  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  it  renders  the  department  -which  bears 
its  name  one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France.  The  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Celtic  Arden,  "a  forest."  If  such  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  forests,  Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  ep- 
ithet Arduenna  ;  and  Montfaucon  shows  that  a  superstitious 
belief  in  this  goddess  existed  m  the  Aidennes  till  the  thirteenth 
century. 

7.   Promontories. 

The  principal  promontories  of  Gallia  were  ten  in  number, 
namely,  five  along  the  western  and  northwestern  coast,  and 
five  along  the  southern  coast,  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Coast. 

I.  Curianum.  Promontortuvi,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  in 
a  western  direction  from  Burdigala,  and  near  the  town  of  Boii, 
the  modern  Buck.  It  is  now  Cape  Feret,  in  Guienne,  or  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  below  which  the  Bay  of  Arcackon 
runs  into  the  land, 

II.  Santonum  Promontorinm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Tarum- 
na,  and  just  below  the  island  of  Uliajrus,  or  Oleron.  It  is  now 
Pointe  d^Arvert.  Gosselin,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Pointe  de 
I'Aiguillon. 

*  in.  Pictdnum  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of  the  island  ol 
Uliarus.  According  to  D'AnvUle,  it  is  the  modern  Pointe  de 
VAiguiUon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre  Niortoise.  Gosselin, 
however,  makes  it  Pointe  de  Bmsvinet. 

IV.  GobcEuvi  Promontoriunt,  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismii, 
and  near  Brivates  Portus,  or  Brest.  It  is  now  Cape  St.  Mah6 
in  Bretag-ne,  department  of  Finisterre. 

V.  liimn  Promontorium,  near  the  Portus  Itius,  on  the  Fre- 
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turn  Oallioum.     It  is  now  Cape  Grisnez,  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

2.  On  the  Southern  Coast. 

I.  Aphrodisium  Promontorium,  called,  also,  Pyrenaum  Prom- 
ontorium,  and  PyreniB  Promontorium,  tiie  termination  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  now  Cape  Creuz. 
Strabo  calls  it  rd  t^c  Hvpijvrii;  "Axpov.  It  derived  the  name 
Aphrodisium  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
temple  of  Venus  Pyrencea,  or  'AippoiirTi  Ilvprjvaia.  This  prom- 
ontory has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ancient 
Hispania  (p.  S5). 

II.  Setium  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  Agatha,  the 
modern  Agde.  It  is  now  Cape  Cette.  Strabo  speaks  of  an  isl- 
and near  this  promontory  named  Blascon,  which  is  evidently 
the  modem  Brescon. 

III.  Mema  Collis,  described  by  Mela  as  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  causeway  or  neck  of  land.  It  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  the  Setium  Promontorium,  but  must  be  looked 
for  farther  east,  where  the  modern  Mese,  though  now  inland, 
recalls  apparently  the  ancient  name, 

IV".  Zao  Promontorium,  described  by  Phny  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  Massilia.  According  to  Ukert,  it  is  now  Bee 
de  SormioH.  Others,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Cape  de  la 
Croiseite. 

V,  Citkcmstes  Promontorium,  placed  by  Avienus  to  the 
west  of  Massilia,  but  by  Ptolemy  between  Taurcntum  and 
Olbia.     It  is  now  probably  Cape  de  I'Aig-le. 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 
The  chief  rivers  of  Gallia  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  throe  classes,  namely,  1.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sintis  Aguitrmicus,  or  the  large  bay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garumna  and  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  which  is  now  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  though  oneo  accustomed  to 
he  caUed  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  the  Bay  of  France. 
2.  Those  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britamnicus,  Fretum  Gal- 
licum,  and  Oceanicus  Germamcus,  3.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  GalHcus. 
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1.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Aquitanicm. 

I.  AtUris  [b  'Arovpig),  called  by  Lucan  Atwus,  and  by  Ti- 
buUus  Atur,  and  now  the  Adour,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
territ6ry  of  the  Bigerrones,  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Tarbelli,  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  LapurduTn,  now  Sayonne. 
The  length  of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.  The  root  of  the  name  has  been  sought  by  some  in  the 
Cymric  dur,  "  water." 

n.  Garumna  (6  Tapowa^),  called,  also,  Garunna,  now  the 
Garonne,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
vSms,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Volca  TectosSges, 
Tolosdtes,  Nitiobriges,  Vasdtes,  Civisci,  and  BitUriges,  passed 
by  Burdigala,  or  Bourdeaux,  and  fell  into  the  sea  at  NoviorS- 
gum,  below  the  Santonum  Promontorium,  and  now  Royan. 
Opposite  Novioregmn  lay  the  island  of  Antros,  now  probably 
Corduan.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  this  island  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tide,  being  merely  suspended,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waters.  Mela  describes  the  Garumna  as  shallow, 
and  not  well  fitted  for  navigation,  except  when  its  waters 
were  increased  by  the  winter  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring.  Near  its  mouth,  however,  it  acquired  considera- 
ble volume  from  the  sea-water  and  the  tides.  The  Garonne 
is  now  navigable  to  TOulouse,  the  ancient  Tolosa,  whence  the 
Canal  of  Languedocis  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Among  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garumna  the  three  follomng  may  be  named  as  the 
principal  ones ;  1.  The  Tamis,  now  the  Tarn,  rising  in 
Mons  Gehenna,  among  the  Gabdli,  in  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  lioz&re,  and  faUing  into  the  Garumna  about  twenty- 
two  miles  above  Agennum,  the  modem  Agen.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  its  sanda  were 
auriferous,  2.  The  Oltis,  now  the  Lot,  rising  among  the  Ga- 
bali,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  in  the  territory  of  the  Ni- 
tiobriges. It  receives,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  its  own,  namely,  the  Triobris,  now  the  Tray^e. 
3.  The  Duranius,  now  the  JDordogne,  rising  among  the  Ar- 
verni,  and  falling  into  the  Garunma  below  Burdigala.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  united  rivers  now  bear  the 
name  of  tlie  Gironde. 
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III.  Liger  (6  Adynp),  now  the  Loire,  rose  in  Mons  Cebenna, 
among  the  HelvH,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Ardicke. 
For  about  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  flowed  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  fell  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.  The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  of  which  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  are  navigable.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Liger  may  be  named  the  following:  1.  The  Elaver,  now  the 
Allier,  rising  in  Mons  Cebenna,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  near 
Noviodunum,  the  modern  Nevers.  By  the  later  writers  it  was 
called  Elaris  and  Elavrts  2  The  Cans,  now  the  Cher,  rising 
among  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and  fallmg  into  the  Liger  on  the 
southern  side,  near  Gasaroduuum,  or  Tours.  3.  The  Vigenna, 
now  the  Vienne,  rising  among  the  Lemovices  and  fallmg  into 
the  Liger  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Cans  4  The 
Meduana,  now  the  Mayenne,  commg  m  from  the  north  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  near  Andecavi,  now  Answers  which  la>  on 
its  banks  a  short  distance  above  the  junction 

2.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Bntanmcits  Frftum  Gal- 

litum,  and  Oceanus  Germamcub 
I.  Sequana  {o  Sr/Koava^),  now  the  '^t  nt  rose  m  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lmgones,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Se- 
n6nes,  Parisii,  Bburones,  and  Velocasse^  and  ft,U  into  th  "ca 
between  the  Calctes  and  Lexovii.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Seine  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  miles,  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  which  it  is  navigable  By  Ethicus,  a  ■«  riter 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  river  is  called  the  Geon  or  Geobonna. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Sequana  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  1.  The  Autura  or  Audura,  now  the  Eure,  coming  in 
from  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Uggadis,  now 
PotU  de  VArcke,  between  Rouen  and  Evreux.  2.  The  Icau- 
na,  now  the  Yonne,  also  coming  in  from  the  south,  and  falling 
into  the  Sequana  at   Conddte,  the  modern  Montereaufault. 

3.  The  Matrbna,  now  the  Marne,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Carentonium,  now 
Charenton,  a  little  above  Lutetia,  or  Paris.  4.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  ^sia  and  (Esia,  now  the  CHse,  which  receives  the 
Axona,  now  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  Sequana  a  short  d 
below  Lutetia. 
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II.  Scaldis  (called  by  Ptolemy  o  Ta6ov6ag),  now  the  Schelde, 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  or  the  Escaut,  as  it  is  termed  in  French. 
Its  more  usual  English  name  is  Scheldt.  This  river  rose  iii 
the  territory  of  the  Veromandui,  and  fell  into  the  Fretum  Gal- 
licum,  where  the  Oceanus  Germanious  eommenees,  between 
the  Nervii  and  Caninefates.  The  total  length  of  this  river  is 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

III.  Mosa  {6  Mdcraf),  now  the  Meuse,  or,  as  the  Dutch  call 
it,  the  Maas,  rose  among  the  Lingones,  in  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vogesus,  received  the  Sabis,  now  Sambre,  at  Namur- 
cum,  now  Namur,  and,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  Vak&Hs, 
now  Waal,  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  fell 
into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mosa  was  called  Heliiim  Ostium,  now  Bri- 
hel  and  Helfoet.  Ptolemy,  however,  calls  this  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  to  dvofuadv  'Pjjvov  ■noraiiov  arofia, 

IV.  Rhenus,  now  the  Rhine.  A  description  of  this  stream 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Germania,  to  which  country  it 
naturally  belongs. 

3.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  and  Mediterranean. 
I.  Rhodanus  (6  '?o6av6^),  now  the  Rhone,  rose  in  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps,  not  lar  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  through 
the  land  of  the  Nantnates,  Seduni,  Allobroges,  Helvii,  Sega- 
launi,  and  Vocontii,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  large  and  rapid  rivor,  and,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  passed  through  the  Lacus  L&- 
manus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  whole  course  is  about  four 
hundred  miles.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable  some  dis- 
tance up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can 
enter  them.  The  upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can 
only,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  The  Rhone  at  present  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
four  mouths.  The  number  in  former  days  is  differently  given 
by  different  writers,  varying  from  two  to  seven.  The  discrep- 
ancy arose,  probably,  from  the  changes  constantly  made  by  the 
rapid  current  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  small  number  of  months 
might  be  in  a  short  time  increased,  and  agam  a  largo  number 
rapidly  diminished.     Pliny  speaks  of  three  mouths,  namely,  1. 
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Os  Ilispaniense,  on  the  side  toward  Spain ;  3.  Os  Metapinum,  or 
more  probably  Metinuni,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  oiMe- 
tina,  now  1'ines ;  3.  Os  Massalioticmn,  the  largest  of  the  three. 
As  far  as  any  certainty  can  bo  arrived  at,  the  first  of  these  an- 
swers to  the  Grau  cT  Organ,  while  the  seeond  is  subdivided  now 
into  three  openings,  le  Grand  Grau,  le  Grau  St.  Anne,  and  le 
Gra%  de  Sauzetie.  The  term  Graze,  written,  also,  Gras,  is  cor- 
rupted, in  all  probabiUty,  Irom  the  Latin  ad  Gradws,  the  later 
appellation  for  the  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
stream.  In  the  war  with  the  Cimhri,  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
being  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  it  was  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter.  Marius,  there- 
fore, set  his  army  to  work  at  it,  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
of  the  river  into  it,  thus  drawing  it,  says  Plutarch,  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  opening  into  the  sea  was  easy  and  se- 
cure. This  cut  was  called  Fossa  Mariana,  or,  in  the  plural 
form,  FosstB  Martante.  Traces  of  this  canal  still  remain,  and 
the  name  Fossa  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  vOlage  of  Foz, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  canal  entered  the  sea. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
Jowing :  1.  The  Arar  orAraris  {'Apap,  6),  now  the  Saone,  rose  in 
Mons  Vogesus,  and  fell  into  the  Rhone  at  Lug-dunum,no-w Lyons. 
Ceesar  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkably  smooth  running  river,  and 
hence  some  derive  the  name  from  the  Cymric  arav,  "mild," 
"  gentle."  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of 
Saucona,  speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "  Ararim  quern 
Sauconam  appellant"  (xv.,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  later 
period,  styles  it  Saugona.  From  this  the  transition  to  the 
modern  name  is  an  easy  one.  2.  The  Dubis  (iovfiif),  now 
Doubs,  rose  in  the  Jura  range,  flowed  by  Vesontio  or  Beson- 
tium,  now  Besampn,  and  fell  into  the  Arar.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ctesar  give  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  as  Adduabis,  Al- 
duabis,  &c.,  but  these  are  mere  corruptions.  3.  The  Isdra, 
called,  also,  the  Isar  (i  'Icofi),  now  hire,  rose  in  the  Alpes 
Graias,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  above  Valentta,  now  Va- 
lence. 4.  The  Druentia,  now  Ihirance,  rose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  a  short  distance  be- 
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low  Avenio,  now  Avignon.  5.  The  Vardo,  flowing  to  the  north 
of  Nemausus,  or  Nismes,  and  falling  into  the  Rhodanus  near 
Ugernum,  now  Beaucaire. 

n.  Varus,  now  the  Var,  rose  in  the  Alpes  Maritimm,  in 
Mons  Cema,  now  Camelione,  and  fell  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west  of  Nicisa,  or  Nice.  It  formed  the  boundary,  at  one 
period,  between  Gallia  and  Italia  in  this  quarter. 

9,    Character    op    the    Inhabitants,    &e. 

I.  At  the  period  when  they  first  became  known  in  history, 
the  Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 
social  and  national  culture.  The  Celti,  known  to  the  Massil- 
ians,  practiced  hospitality  and  held  public  assemblies,  in  which 
they  cultivated  music,  including  bardic  poetry.  The  states  of 
Armorica  (Normandy  and  Bretagne)  were  existing  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  honorable  or  respecta- 
ble people.  The  Voneti,  forming  part  of  tfiese  states,  were 
skillful  in  ship-building  and  in  maritime  aifairs  before  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  Eomans  began,  Gaul  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  clanship  and  alliances  between  kindred  tribes  was  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  previously  to  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of  the 
Gauls,  namely,  before  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bituriges 
and  their  confederated  clans. 

II.  No  two  nations  were  ever  more  contrasted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  freemen 
and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  took  their  place 
in  battle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
case  was  widely  different  among  the  Gauls.  Csesar  informs 
us  that  throughout  all  Gaul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
these  were  the  sacerdotal  order,  or  Druids,  and  the  military 
caste.  "  These  alone,"  says  Ceesar,  "  are  held  in  any  respect ; 
the  common  people  are  regarded  nearly  in  the  light  of  slaves, 
and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
oouneils.  Many,  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  powerful,  surrender  them- 
selves into  slavery  under  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  them 
the  right  of  masters.     The  Druids  manage  aU  the  aflairs  of  re- 
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ligion,  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  interpreters  of 
all  divine  things.  They  are  held  in  great  respect  as  the  in- 
stTQctors  of  youth.  It  is  their  business  to  settle  all  disputes, 
private  and  pubiic.  In  controversies  respecting  boundaries,  or 
succession  to  property,  and  in  criminal  accusations,  they  are 
judges  and  appoint  punishments.  If  any  person,  in  either  a 
private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit  to  their  decision, 
they  interdict  him  from  sacrifices.  This  is  the  most  severe 
punishment.  The  interdicted  are  regarded  as  impious  and 
abominable,  and  they  are  outlawed,  and  avoided  by  all.  One 
chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his  death  a  successor 
is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  hold  a  sitting  in  a  oonseorated  place  within  the  territory 
of  the  Camutes,  which  is  considered  the  centre  of  Gaul.  To 
this  assembly  a  final  appeal  is  made  in  all  controversies." 

m,  Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  digni- 
fied orders  among  the  Gauls.  He  says  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  held  in  great  esteem  among  them,  the  Bards, 
the  Ouates  (Vates),  and  the  Druids:  the  Bards,  he  adds,  are 
singers  and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perform  sacred  rites  and  study 
the  doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  natural 
philosophy  ((pvaio?.oyia),  devote  themselves  also' to  the  study  of 
ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  classes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
come  under  the  Druidical  order  of  Ctcsar,  otherwise  two  are 
omitted  by  that  writer.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  the 
same  three  orders  of  Strabo  under  the  names  of  Bardi,  Euka- 
ges,  and  DruitUB.  The  Bards  are  mentioned  also  by  Festus ; 
"  Bardus  Gallice  cantor  appellatur,  qui  vtrorum  fortium  laudes 
canii."  The  same  description  and  epithet  were  given  to  them 
by  Posidonius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Athenieus,  and  cited 
from  the  latter  vn-iter  by  Casaubon  in  h  «  c(  mmentary  (  n  Strabo. 

IV.  We  learn  from  Sfjabo  that  women  son  etimes  to)k  part 
in  the  performances  of  the  Druids,  and  that  in  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  ceremonies  were  performel  imiKr  to 
those  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Vop  *.tus  declares  frim  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  tl  at  British  Druidesses 
predicted  the  death  of  Dioclesian.  He  also  r  lates  that  Aure- 
lian  consulted  Gaulish  Druidesses.  In  the  life  of  Numerian, 
he  says,  that  Dioclesian  lirst  conceived  the  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness  from  the  prediction  of  a  Gaulish  Druidess. 
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V.  The  several  states  of  Gaul  were  aristocratical  republics. 
In  these  it  was  customary  to  elect  a  prince  or  chief  governor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  multi- 
tude to  take  the  conmiand  in  war.  Strabo  says  that  thoy  had 
one  peculiar  custom  in  their  assemblies.  If  any  person  pres- 
ent made  a  noise  and  disturbed  the  speaker,  an  ofiicer  was  sent 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  at  first,  by  threats,  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  silence,  and  if  not  obeyed,  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
cloak  of  the  offender,  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  render  what 
remained  completely  useless. 

VI.  Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and 
self-command,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Gauls  as  their  prominent  characteristics.  Strabo  de- 
scribes them  in  rather  a  favorable  point  of  view.  He  says 
that  "  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible,  and  always  ready  io 
fight,  but  otherwise  honest  and  good  natured.  "When  irritated, 
they  speedily  hasten  in  crowds  to  arms,  and  that  openly  and 
without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circumvented 
and  defeated  by  stratagem,  for  at  all  times  and  places  it  is  easy 
to  provoke  them  to  engage  in  quarrels,  to  which  they  bring  no 
other  resources  than  violence  and  boldness.  They  are  like- 
wise easily  persuaded  to  a  good  purpose,  and  are  ready  for  in- 
struction and  intellectual  culture.  They  are  all  naturally  fond 
of  war ;  they  fight  better  on  horseback  than  on  foot ;  the  fur- 
ther they  live  toward  the  north  and  the  ocean,  the  more  war- 
like they  are.  The  Belgas  are  said  to  be  the  most  valiant  of 
all.  Among  the  Belgsc,  the  Bellovaci  are  the  bravest,  and 
next  to  them  the  Suessiones." 

VII.  All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Gauls  the  great- 
est degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 
dorus  Sioulus,  Athenseus,  and  other  writers  have  preserved  ac- 
counts of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a  way  which 
betokened  an  almost  total  absence  of  modesty  or  shame. 

VIII.  The  Gauls  practiced  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskill- 
ful in  tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  support- 
ed so  great  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  as  it  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained. Strabo  states  that  most  of  the  Gauls  were  accustomed 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  they  sat  on  couches  when  they 
took  their  meals.  Their  food  was  chiefly  of  milk  and  flesh  of 
various  kinds,  especially  of  swine,  either  fresh  or  salted.     Their 
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hogs,  which  were  kept  in  the  fields,  were  of  remarkable  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness,  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  ap- 
proached them  without  heed  as  wolves.  The  Gauls  built  their 
houses  of  planks  and  hurdles,  and  of  a  round  form,  with  large 
roofs.  So  numerous  were  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swine,  that 
not  only  Rome,  but  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  supplied  from  them 
with  salt  provisions. 

IX.  To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Gauls  be- 
longed, according  to  the  ancient  writers,  much  of  folly  and  boast- 
ful arrogance,  and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  ornament  and  dis- 
play. They  wore  bracelets  around  their  arms  and  wrists,  and 
those  who  were  in  office  had  robes  dyed,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  consequence  of  this  levity  of  disposition,  they  were 
intolerably  arrogant  when  conquerors,  and  when  defeated  they 
became  dismayed.  They  had  the  barbarous  and  strange  habit, 
common  to  many  northern  nations,  of  carrying,  when  they  re- 
turned from  battle,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  suspended  from 
their  horses'  necks,  and  of  hanging  them  up  against  the  gat«3 
of  their  towns,  or  of  prcservmg  them  at  home  in  chests. 

X.  The  dress  and  personal  habits  of  the  Gauls  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  afford  epithets  for  national  distinctions.  Gallia 
Bracoata  and  Gallia  Togata  are  terms  that  have  been  already 
explained  by  us.  The  epithet  Comata  also  had  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  Gauls  in  leaving  the  hair  uncut.  Like  the 
long-haired  princes  of  the  race  of  Meroveus,  the  warriors  of  an- 
cient Gaul  were  celebrated  for  their  long,  flowing  locks  of  flax- 
en or  yellow  hair,  which  they  kept  tied  ui  tufts  behind  their 
heads.  The  Gallic  sagum,  or  cloak,  was  parti-colored  and  em- 
broidered. Not  only  the  women,  but  the  men,  ornamented 
their  necks  and  arms  with  a  profusion  of  golden  chains,  rings, 
and  bracelets.  The  whole  nation  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  personal  cleanliness. 

XI.  The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were  commonly  battle-axes  and 
swords.  But  the  gmmm,  or  heavy  javelin,  was  their  most  re- 
markable weapon.  The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  used  by 
the  Britons  in  battle,  were  not  pecuhar  to  them ;  some  of  the 
Gauls  had  a  similar  custom  of  fighting,  as  Strabo  informs  us. 
Niebuhr's  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  Gallic  army  is  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  one,  "  Every  wealthy  Gaul  adorned  himself 
with  gold :  even  when  he  appeared  in  battle  he  wore  golden 
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chains  upon  his  arms  and  golden  rings  around  his  neck.  Their 
mantles,  checkered,  and  displaying  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
are  still  the  picturesque  costume  of  their  kindred  race  the  High- 
landers, who  have  laid  aside  the  braccw  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Their  great  bodies,  long,  sha^y  yellow  hair,  and  uncouth  fea- 
tures, made  their  appearance  frightful ;  their  figures,  their  sav- 
age courage,  their  immense  numbers,  the  deafening  noise  of 
the  nuinorous  horns  and  trumpets  in  their  armies,  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  which  followed  their  victories,  paralyzed  with 
terror  the  nations  whom  they  invaded." 

XII.  From  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  carefully 
compared  together,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  been  a  remarka- 
bly tall,  large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As, 
however,  the  Germans  are  no  longer  a  light-haired  race,  so  the 
descendants  of  the  Gauls  have  lost  the  yellow  hair  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Although  there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  northern 
German  races  in  the  present  population  of  France,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians  having  settled  in  the  south, .and  the  Al- 
lemanni,  Franks,  and  Northmen  in  the  northern  parts,  all  of 
whom  had  a  complexion  at  least  equally  fair  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  yet  the  modern  arc  far  from  being  a  very  fair 
people.  Black  hair  is,  in  the  .middle  provinces  of  France,  more 
frequent  than  very  light.  In  Paris  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chestnut  color  is  the  most  frequent  hue  of  the  hair.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  average  number  of  those  admitted  in  some  hos- 
pitals. Neither  are  the  French  so  huge  and  almost  gigantic  in 
their  stature  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls,  We  must  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  physical  character  of  the  race  has  varied  mate- 
rially within  fifteen  centuries. 

Xin.  Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  the  entent  of  our  real  information  on  this  subject  is 
extremely  limited  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fancied  that  they 
rt  cognized  the  objects  of  their  own  worship  in  the  gods  adored 
b)  all  other  nations ;  and  when  Ctesar  therefore  informs  ua 
that  the  Gauls  rendered  divine  honors  to  five  of  the  Roman  di- 
vmities,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  the  five 
principal  objects  of  adoration  among  the  Celtic  people  bore 
some  resemblance  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  paid  to  them,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom 
CEESar  identified  them.  These  five  divinities  were  Mercury, 
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Apoilo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Mercury,  as  Ctesar  de- 
clares, was  the  principal  object  of  religious  worship,  and  to  him 
the  most  numerous  images  were  erected.  It  seems  that  the 
Gauls  were  idolaters,  and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in 
journeys,  and  the  patron  of  gain  and  profit  in  merchandise. 
Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  attributes  of  the  Gaulish  Mercury. 
Apollo,  or  the  Gaulish  deity  taken  for  Apollo  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  protector  against  diseases ;  Minerva  was  the  promoter 
of  arts;  Jupiter,  the  ruler  of  the  heavenly  fu:mament;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic 
god  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Jupiter,  because  taran 
is  the  Cymric  word  for  thunder. 

XIV.  Of  ail  the  pagan  nations,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  had 
the  most  sanguinary  rites.  They  may  well  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  the  Ashantees,  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Africa.  Caesar  says  that,  in  threatening  diseases, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  to  sac- 
rifice men,  or  engage  themselves  by  a  vow  to  such  sacrifices. 
In  these  they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion'  among  them  that  nothing  but  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they 
had  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  that  kind.  Some  pre- 
pared huge  colossal  figures  of  osier  twigs,  int«  which  they  put 
men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  consumed  those  within  in 
the  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  convict- 
ed of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods ;  but,  when  real  criminals  were  want- 
ing, the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer.  Strabo  says  that 
there  were  also  other  immolations  of  human  beings ;  some  they 
shot  with  arrows  or  hung  upon  crosses,  and  a  colossus  being 
made  of  rushes  fastened  with  wood,  sheep  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,  and  men  also,  were  burned  together  therein. 

XV.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Gauls  were  connected  with  their 
notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  fimer- 
als  were,  as  Csesar  informs  us,  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
according  to  theur  means.  They  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  most  attached,  even 
his  favorite  animals ;  and  a  little  before  the  age  of  Ca;aar  it  had 
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been  the  custom  to  burn  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  depend- 
ents who  were  known  to  have  been  objects  of  his  affection.  It 
is  added  by  another  writer  that  these  immolations  were  some- 
times voluntary,  and  that  friends  and  relations  cast  themselves 
upon  the  funeral  pile  willingly,  in  order  to  live  in  a  future 
world  with  the  deceased. — (PrichaTd,  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
174,  seqq.) 

10.  Productiveness   of   Gaul. 

I.  Steabo  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  the  same 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  "  To  the  northward  of  Moiis  Ce- 
benna,"  he  adds,  "  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to 
full  maturity." 

II.  Every  other  produce,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
abounded  throughout  G  aul,  which  bore  much  com,  miDet,  &c., 
and  supported  herds  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  waste  land, 
except  some  tracts  occupied  by  forests  and  morasses,  and  even 
these  were  not  desert,  but  contained  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber was  greater  than  their  civilization. 

IIL  Rome  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  the  hams  and  sau- 
sages of  Gaul,  which  were  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  orig- 
inal breed  of  swine,  which  existed  in  Celtic  times,  is  still  found 
in  Normandy,  especiaUy  in  the  valley  of  Auge. 

IV.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  contained  in  their  sands  pel- 
lets of  gold.  The  Ruteni,  whose  coujitry  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Rovergne,  worked  mines  of  silver.  Iron  appears  to 
have  been  the  metal  best  known.  The  Gauls  had  invented  a 
combination  of  copper  and  tin,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
silver,  and  they  made  out  of  this  various  ornaments  for  their 
vehicles  and  harness.  They  were  also  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware. 

11.  Gallia    more    in    detail, 
provinces. 

1.  NARBONENSIS. 

(A.)    N*«E«. 

I.  This  division  of  Gallia  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

called  at  first  Provincta  Romana,  from  the  first  part  of  which 

name  was   subsequently  derived  the  modern  appellation  of 
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Provence.     (For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  province,  con- 
sult k  vi.,  p.  76.) 

II.  It  was  also  called  GalUa  Narbmensis,  from  its  capital 
Narbo,  the  modern  Narbmne.  The  corresponding  Greek 
names  for  Narbonensis  are  NapfiiDi'tTif  and  NopSiuvjfaia. 

III.  It  was  also  termed  Gallia  Braccata,  from  the  bracc(B 
worn  by  the  inhabitants.  These  braccm  were  a  kind  of  trow- 
sers  or  pantaloons,  and  were  worn  by  all  the  Gauls ;  but  the 
Romans,  having  seen  them  for  the  first  time  in  this  quarter, 
thought  that  they  were  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  named  this  part  of  Gaul  after  them. 

Obb.  Bracca  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  but  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions which  encircled  the  Greek  and  Roman  population,  estending  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Araslagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  in  these  terms  i  "  Tliey  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in 
trowsers,  and  with  hats  upon  their  heads."  (Herod.,  v.,  48.)  Hence,  also,  the 
plirase  "  Braccati  miiiiis  arms,"  signifying  that  those  who  wore  trowsers  were 
in  general  armed  with  the  bow.  (Properi.,  iii.,  3,  17.)  In  particular,  we  are 
informed  ofthe  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations.  1. 
The  Medea  and  Persians ;  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians ;  3.  The  Phrygians  ; 
4.  Tbe  Sacie  ;  5.  The  Sarmatffi  ;  6.  The  Daoians  and  Gette  ;  7,  The  Teutones  ; 
8.  The  Franks ;  9.  The  Belgffi ;  10,  The  Britons ;  11.  The  Gauls.  The  Gallic 
term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sieulus  has  preserved  in  speaking  of  the  Gauls 
(XpUvrm  ava^vplai,  if  iKeivoc  ppdnai  izpotayopiiovut,  Iv.,  30),  also  remains  in  the 
Scotlish  ■'  breeks,"  and  tbe  English  "  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used 
in  all  tbe  northern  languages  (compare  Ihre,  Glossar.  Suio-Goth.,  s.  n.  Braclmr). 
Also  tbe  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  material 
respect  from  those  which  were  worn  anciently  in  the  same  countries.  Trow- 
sers were  principally  woollen,  but  Agathias  states  {HiiL,  ii.,  5)  that  in  Earope 
they  were  also  made  of  linen  and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them 
of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped,  ornamented  with  a  woof 
of  various  colors,  or  embroidered.  They  gradually  came  into  use  at  Rome  un- 
der the  emperors. 


Gallia  Narbonensis  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  Aquitania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Rhodanus  in  the  western  part  of  its 
course.  Pliny  gives  its  length  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Roman  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  same.     Ptolemy  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  paial- 
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(C)     Tribes    of   NiRBONKNals. 

Larger  Communities. 
The  larger  communities  were  seven  in  number,  and  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhodanus,  and,  2.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  same  stream. 

1.  Tribes  dwelling  on,  the  west  side  of  the  Shoddnus, 

I.  Bebryces  (Bi^pvaeg),  called,  also,  Sard&nes  {S.apSoveq),  a 
mountaineer  race,  occupying  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ex- 
tending thence  along  the  shore  as  f'lr  as  Narbo  the  modern 
Narbonne.  They  were  called  BLbryos  prior  to  Roman  time'-, 
and  Sardones  afterward.  They  w  ere  of  Ibenan  descent  Their 
territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  department  ol  Pyrenees 
Orientales,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Aude 

II.  Volcte  {OioXKai  and  BoXnai),  subdivided  into  the  Vohw 
Tectosages  and  the  VolcfE  Arpeomict  The  territory  of  the 
former  answered  to  the  departments  of  Atnege,  Haute  Ga- 
ronne, Tarn,  and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  department  ol 
Avetron,  and  that  of  the  Iatt«r  to  the  department',  of  HeiauU, 
Gard,  and  the  southeastern  part  o(  the  department  of  Ai  eiron 
and  that  of  Lozere.  The  VoIceb  were  i  large  and  powerful 
tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  and  comprehended  under  the  two  mam 
divisions  just  mentioned  many  nunor  communitie--,  of  whom 
the  ^tacini  appear  to  have  been  the  most  unportant 

m.  Helvii  ('EAovoi),  a  tribe  also  of  Celtic  origin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Areoomici,  and  occupymg  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardeche.     They  are  alao  called  I2lui 

2.  Tribes  dweUtng  on  the  east  side  oftli.e  Rhoddnus. 

I,  Allobroges  ('AA^ofipoyec  and  'XXX66pvys^),  between  the 
Rhodanus  and  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  of  Drome,  the  departments  of  Isere  and  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Leman. 
They  were  a  large  and  powerfnl  tribe  of  Celtic  origin.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  and  their  farthest  city  to 
the  north  was  Geneva,  which  stiO  retains  its  name. 

n.  Cavdres  or  Cavdri  (Kaiaps^),  between  the  Rhodanus,  the 
Druentia,  and  the  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  DrOme  ; 
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they  dwelt,  therefore,  around  what  are  now  Avig^non,  Carpen- 
tras,  Orange,  and  Montelimart. 

III.  Vocontii  or  Yocuntii  {OhoKovnai),  a  powerful  tribe,  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  therefore  enjoying  tbeir  own 
laws.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the  largest  portion  of  the 
western  division  of  the  departments  of  the  Hautes  and  Basses 
Alpes. 

IV.  Salves  (SdAvec),  called,  also,  Salluvii,  SaUct,  or  Salli/i. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the  departments 
of  the  BJtone  and  Var.  They  were  a  large  and  savage  tribe, 
of  Lygian  or  Ligurian  origin. 

Smaller  Tribes. 
Besides  the  larger  tribes  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing smaller  ones,  partly  surrounded  by  the  larger  communities, 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  same,  namely,  1.  Nantuates,  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  province,  just  below  the  Lacus 
Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Cssar  speaks  of  this  tribe  in 
connection  with  the  Veragri  and  Seduni,  who  lay  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  them,  and  he  makes  the  territories  of  the  three 
extend  from  the  confines  of  the  Allobrc^s,  and  the  Lacns  Le- 
manus, and  Rhodanus,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  object  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  open  a  secure  route  for  traders  over 
the  Alps  in  this  quarter,  and  one  on  which  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  heavy  imposts,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
this.  The  chief  city  of  the  Veragri  was  Octodurus,  now  Mar- 
iigni  or  Martinach ;  and  that  of  the  Seduni  was  Civitas 
Sedunomm,  now  Sion.  2.  Centrones,  to  the  south  of  the 
Nantuates,  among  the  Graian  Alps.  Their  territory  answered 
to  the  modem  Tarantaise.  3.  Gaiimges,  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding,  among  the  Cottian  Alps.  4.  Tricorii,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  5.  Vulgientes,  Meinim,  and  Albtceci,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  6,  Suelteri  and  Commoni,  toward  the 
coast.  7.  Oxybii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  between 
Forurn  Juiii,  now  Frejus,  and  Antipolis,  now  Antibes. 

(D.)    Cities   on   Nahbonessis. 
1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Wtodanus. 
I.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities 
on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  tlie  country. 
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II.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Bebryces,  Volcw 
Tectiisdges,  VoIob  Arecomici,  and  Helvii. 

1.  Cilies  on  (fee  Coast. 
In  tho  territory  of  the  Bebryces  we  find,  1.  IlUberis  or  EH- 
hern,  on  the  River  lUiberis,  and  where  Hannibal  pitched  his 
camp  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of 
wnipi  importance,  but  subsequently  declined,  until  Constantino 
the  Great  re-established  it,  and  called  it  Helena,  in  honor  of 
his  mother  Here  the  Emperor  Constans  was  overtaken  and 
slam  by  the  cavalry  of  the  usurper  Magnentius.  It  is  now 
Elnp,  on  the  Kiver  Tech.  2.  Rascino  (^  'YwaKivuv),  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Ruscino.  The  city  is  now 
La  Tour  de  Roussillon,  and  the  river  is  now  the  Tet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volc<e  Tectosag-es  we  find,  1.  Narbo 
Martius  (^  Napfiuv),  now  Narbonne,  on  the  little  river  Atax 
or  Adax,iiow  the  Avde,  m  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Larm 
Rubresus,  now  L'E'taiig-  de  "^ig-ean  It  was  an  old  <.ity  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  give  name  Even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  Narbo  was  an  import- 
ant commercial  place  and  hence  the  hr  t  c  lony  planted  by 
Rome  in  this  country  was  e'rtabhshed  here  (BC  lib)  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Colonia  Atactncrum  Irom  the 
Atacini,  a  tribe  of  the  Tectosages  who  dwelt  m  this  quarter, 
and  with  whom  the  Roman  settlers  became  mtermingled. 
This  name  was  subsequLutlv  chuiged  to  Colonia  Atacinorum 
Z>ecw»ia/!orM«i5'Me,  the  additional  part  Detumanoium  hiving 
been  derived  from  the  Le^io  Decumana  or  tenth  \eg\m  the 
remains  of  which  were  settled  here  by  Juhus  Ca-^ar  whence 
also  the  city  of  Narb)  received  the  appellaticn  of  Maitius. 
The  traces  of  a  large  canal  are  still  shown  here,  which  the  Ro- 
mans cut  in  order  to  connect  the  lake  into  which  the  Atax  flowed 
with  the  sea.  The  main  road  from  Italy  to  Spain  ran  through 
this  place.  Cicero  calls  Narbo  "  Specula  Populi  Baviwni  ac 
proj»ignaculum,"  and  Strabo  designates  it  as  being  in  his  time 
the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi- 
goths,  A.D.  462,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
in  759  by  Pepin- le-bref. 

2.  Bceterrm  Seytimanorum,  to  the  northeast,  now  BezUres. 
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It  was  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obris,  now  Orbe.  The 
epithet  SepUmanorum  was  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion,  who  were  settled  here  as  a  colony. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volca:  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Agatha 
or  Ag-athe  ('Ayd0Tj),  now  Ag'de.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Massilians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Arauris,  now  the  Herault.  2.  Mesua,  now  Mese, 
called  Mansa  by  Avienus.     3.  Ledus,  now  Lattes. 

2.  Cities  in  ike  Interior. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Volets  Tectosages  we  find,  1,  Tolosa 
Tectosagum  (ToAtDua),  now  Toulouse.  This  was  a  very  old 
city,  and  famed  for  its  size  and  wealth  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul,  and  contained  a  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  who  dwelt  around  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  arising  from  pious  offerings.  The  gold  obtained  by 
Srennus  from  the  plunder  of  Delphi  is  said  also  to  have  been 
deposited  here.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  Roman  commander,  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple for  his  own  use ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently 
befell  him,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  this  act  of  sacrilege, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Aurum  Tolosanum."  The  Romans 
made  this  place  a  colony,  and  under  their  dominion  it  became 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  sciences.  2.  Carc&soos  CarcSsum, 
now  Carcassone,  on  the  Atax.  3.  Usuerva  or  Hosuerva,  near 
Narbo,  now  Aubere. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volets  Arecomici  we  find,  1,  Neman- 
sus,  now  Nismes,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  lay  on  the  Ro- 
man military  road  from  Italy  to  Spain,  on  the  southernmost 
slope  of  Mons  Gehenna,  and  was  distant  one  hundred  stadia 
from  the  Rhodanus,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  from  Nar- 
bo. Strabo  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici,  and  states 
that,  though  inferior  to  Narbo  in  the  number  of  strangers  and 
others  resorting  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  The  town  exercised  authority 
over  twenty-four  populous  villages,  and  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii, 
by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  the  adileship  or  qusestor- 
sMp  in  Nemausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Nemausus  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era     It 
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was  the  birth-place  of  Ant«iiinus  Pius.  In  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Nemausus  suffered  much ;  stOl,  however,  of  all 
the  towns  in  France,  it  preserves  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  has  been  styled,  in  fact,  "  a  second 
Rome."  The  two  most- remarkable  remains  are  the  ancient 
buUding  known  as  "La  Maison  Carrie"  (the  square  house), 
though  not  square,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  amphitheatre.  The  former  of  these  buildings 
was  a  temple  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  in  better  preservation  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  has 
been  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  17,000  persons. 

2.  Ugernum,  to  the  southeast  of  Nemaustis,  now  Beaucaire, 
on  the  Rhone.  Strabo  calls  the  place  Ovyepvov.  Here  Avitus 
was  raised  to  the  empire,  A.D.  456,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths.  3.  Vindomagus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Adricomii, 
now  Vigan.  4.  Atidusia,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Anduze. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  we  find,  1.  Alba  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  and  more  commonly  called  Alba  Helvio- 
rum.  Ptolemy,  in  mentioiung  it,  corrupts  the  latter  part  of 
the  name,  and  cslls  the  Helvii  by  the  appellation  of  Elicoci, 
and  errs  still  further  in  placing  the  city  ,on  the  east  instead  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone,  It  is  now  Alps  or  Aps,  accord- 
ing to  D'AnvUie.  Some,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Viviers. 
3,  ApolUnarium,  now  Aubenas.  3.  Batiana,  northeast  of 
Alba  Augusta,  now  Bais. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Rhodnnus  and  the  Alps. 

I.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  like  those 
just  enumerated,  namely,  1.  Cities  on  (the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities 
in  the  interior. 

II.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Salyes,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  Allobrc^es,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes. 

1 .  Cities  ore  the  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  or  between  the  Druentia  and 

the  sea,  w^e  find,  1.  Tarasco,  a  small  place  called  TroXixviov  by 

Strabo,  and  lying  opposite  to  Nemausus,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  Rhodanus.     It  is  now  Tarascon.     2.  Arelate,  to  the  south 
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of  the  preceding,  situate  on  the  Rhodanus,  just  where  the  river 
divided  into  two  channels,  and  now  Aries.  It  is  first  mention- 
ed by  Csesar  [B.  C,  i.,  36 ;  ii.,  5),  who  huilt  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Massiha.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  no  small  trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a 
writer  somewhat  later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  it  a 
Roman  colony ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  legion  that  it  got 
the  name  of  Arelate  Sextdnorum.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Arelate  is  most  common,  but  we  find  also  ArPJas 
(especially  in  the  poete),  Arelatw  {'KpcXaTai,  Strabo),  and  Are- 
latum  {'ApeXarov,  Ptolemy),  and  in  later  times  Arelatus. 
This  city  appears  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  AUe- 
manni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction under  the  patronage  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This 
prince  appears  to  have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Rhone,  and  which  forms,  in  the  present  day,  the  sub- 
urb of  Trinquetaille,  in  the  island  La  Camargne.  He  also 
gave  to  Arelate  the  name  of  Constantina,  which  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  seat  of  the  prtetorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which 
had  been  previously  fixed  at  Augusta  Trevirorum,  or  Treves. 
The  dignity  of  Arelate  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  empu-e. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect 
under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  thoMerovin- 
gian  Franks  it  declined. 

In  the  vicmity  of  Arelate  wore  the  celebrated  Campi  Lapi- 
dei,  called,  also,  Campi  Lapidarit  (to  XiOivov  neSov),  "  the  sto- 
ny fields,"  the  poetic  tradition  respecting  which  made  this  re- 
gion the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  two 
brothers  Albion  and  Bergion,  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune.  The 
hero,  when  about  crossing  the  Rhone  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
was  opposed  by  these  two  giants,  and,  having  exhausted  his  ar- 
rows in  the  conflict,  prayed  to  Jove  for  aid,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  shower  of  stones,  with  which  he  proved  victorious.  The 
plain  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  very  ac- 
curately by  Strabo,  except  that  he  assigns  it  too  small  an  ex- 
tent.    It  lies  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
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Ehone,  between  it  and  the  E'tang  de  Berre,  and,  acoording  to 
modern  accounts,  contains  from  140,000  to  170,000  English 
acres.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  shingle,  or,  in  oth^  words,  is 
covered  all  over  with  rolled  boulders  and  pebbles,  the  stones  va- 
rying in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tliat  of  a  pumpkin ;  and  it 
is  as  free  from  any  intermixture  of  soil  as  the  shingle  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Vegetation  ^  poor  and  miserable,  yet  the  district 
supplies  winter  pasturage  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
modem  name  is  the  plain  of  La  Crau.  This  whole  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the  stones 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  Ehone  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Durance,  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
their  present  physical  condition. 

On  the  route  from  Arelate  to  Massilia  lay,  3.  Maritivia  Adu- 
aticonm,  now  Miramas,  according  to  Reichard  and  Mannert, 
while  others  are  in  favor  of  Martigues.  It  was  also  called 
Maritima  Colonia  and  Anatiliorum  Urbs,  since  it  lay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anatilii.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
4.  Calcaria,  now  Calissane. 

We  now  come  to,  5.  Massilia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mcwoo- 
Xla,  and  now  Marseilles.  This  place  was  founded  by  the  Pho- 
oseans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  important  of  their  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Two  colonies  of  Phocasans 
successively  established  themselves  in  the  place,  the  first  about 
B.C.  600,  while  Phoesea  was  yet  flourishing.  The  second  colo- 
nization of  Massilia  took  place  about  B.C.  544,  on  occasion  of 
the  PhocEcans  quitting  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  subjection 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Persians.  The  Mas- 
silians  were  early  involved  in  hostihties  with  the  nativp  tribes, 
Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  they  obtained  several  victories, 
and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  re- 
tain them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  :  they 
learned  ia  prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive. 
The  Massilians  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but  un- 
certain date.  The  Massilian  Constitution  was  aristocratic ; 
their  laws  and  their  religious  rites  were  simitar  to  those  of  the 
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lonians  of  Asia.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate  of  six  hun- 
dred persons,  called  Timuclii  {rtitoixot),  who  were  appointed 
for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents  {ttposutute^),  who 
formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  government  was  managed;  Of  this  committee  three  per- 
sons possessed  the  chief  power.  The  Timuchi  were  chosen 
from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in  whose  family  the 
right  of  citizenship  had  been  possessed  by  three  generations. 
The  Maasilians,  like  the  Phocieahs,  were  a  naval  people,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  It- 
aly. They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually  converted  into  subjec- 
tion. In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  CsBsar,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  the  former,  and  closed  their  gates  upon  Ceesar,  un- 
der pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (B.C.  49).  After  eon- 
tending  for  some  time  against  Ceesar's  lieutenants,  Trebonius 
and  Brutus,  they  surrendered  to  that  commander  himself  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  thePompeians  in  Spain.  Cte- 
sar,  however,  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  si(bjection,  but  left 
two  legions  in  garrison,  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy. 
The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but 
its  political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Massilians  was  now  more  directed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  abeady  diligent 
cultivators.  They  had  spread  through  the  south  of  Gaul  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  character,  which  Cresar  found 
in  use  among  the  Helvetii,  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  spot  as  a  placeof  study,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero  has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the  Massilians  ( Orat.  pro 
L.  Flacco,  c.  26).  Livy  has  put  a  high  encomium  upon  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian  embassador  (xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tac- 
itus {Agric,  c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no  events 
of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (A.D.  310)  attempted  to 
resume  the  purple  at  Arolate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  his  son-in-law ;  but,  being  baffled  in  his  attempt, 
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he  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The 
city  waa  taken  by  Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own 
executioner.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the 
attempt  of  the  Visigothic  king,  Ataulphus,  to  take  possession, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  prey  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the 
Ostrogoth  to  the  Franks. 

Leaving  Massilia,  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  we  come 
next  to,  6.  Tauroerdum,  called,  also,  Tauroeis  and  Tauretdi- 
um,  the  site  of  which  is  to  be  sought  between  Ceireste  and 
Toulon.  Xlkert  places  it  at  Tarento.  7,  Telo  Martins,  now 
Toulon.  This  place  is  noticed  as  a  harbor  in  the  "  Itinerarium 
Maritimum"  of  Antoninus.  It  is  noticed,  also,  by  the  anony- 
mous geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  calls  it  simply  Telo ;  and 
from  the  "  Notitia  Dignitatum  per  Gallias,"  which  enumerates, 
among  other  officers,  the  "  Procurator  Baphii  Telonensis  Gal- 
liarum"  (Overseer  of  the  dye-house  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
at  Telo),  it  appears  that  the  principal  government  dye-house  in 
Gaul  was  here,  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
century,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop  was 
a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Arelate.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Telo  Martius  was  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  as 
often  recovered  from  the  disaster.  8,  Olbia,  a  Massdian  colo- 
ny, now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Eoubes,  not  far  from  Hi^es. 
Along  this  coast  arc  three  islands,  called,  respectively,  Prote, 
Mese,  and  IIyp«Ba,  or,  by  a  general  name,  StwchSdes,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  islands  of  Narbonen- 
sis.  9.  Forum  Julii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Frejus.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  origbially  a  col- 
ony of  the  Massilians,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  took  its  Roman  name  from  Julius  Ctesar,  who  may 
possibly  have  commenced  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  established 
here  the  station  of  a  fleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  (lanl. 
A  Roman  colony  was  also  fixed  here  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
town  became  wealthy  and  populous.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Agricola.  10.  Aguw  Sextifs,  now  Aix,  north- 
east of  Massilia,  and  just  above  the  River  CcEnus,  now  the 
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Arc.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  tiie  Romans ;  for  the  pro- 
consul C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Saluvii  or 
Salyes,  founded  a  colony  here  about  120  BiC,  and  gave  it,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aquw  Sextia, 
i.  e.,  "the  waters  of  Sextius."  These  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  days,  but  are  now  in  small  repute.  11,  Ad 
Horrea,  now  Cannes.  12.  AntipoHs,  now  Antibes.  This  place 
was  founded  by  the  Massdians  as  a  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Salyes  and  Ligurians,  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  Massilians  took  it  from  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians,  It  was 
taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massilia,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic  city ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fish- 
ery may  have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some 
other  ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During 
the  Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal  here,  and  the  town 
was  protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  13.  Nic<ea  (Ninaia),  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var,  now  Nice.  It  was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  forti- 
fied by  them  to  repress  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  "Varus  as  the  bounda- 
ry of  Gaul  and  Italy.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strong 


2.  Cities  in  Ike  Interior  of  the  Country. 

I.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely,  1. 
Cities  between  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the 
places  along  the  coast  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  2.  Cit- 
ies between  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  Druentia  ;  3.  Cities 
between  the  right  arm  of  tfie  Druentia  and  the  River  Isara ; 
4.  Cities  between  the  Isara  and  the  Rhodanus. 

II.  The  first  of  these  classes  will  comprehend  cities  belonging 
to  the  Oxybii,  Snetri,  Nerusi,  and  Yediantii ;  the  second,  cit- 
ies belonging  to  the  Albiact,  Avantici,  and  Bodiontici;  the 
third,  cities  belonging  to  the  Memini,  Vulgientes,  Vocontii, 
Cavares,  Segalauni,  and  Tricorii ;  and  the  fourth,  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Allobroges,  Trir.astini,  and  Nantuutes. 

First  Class.  1.  Alba  Augusta,  now  Anps.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Alba  Helviorum,  also  called  Alba  Augusta,  vrhicb 
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lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hel- 
vii  2.  Antea  or  Anteis,  now  Ampuis.  3.  Salince,  a  city  of 
the  Suetri,  taking  its  name  from  the  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, now  Castellam,  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  4.  Verg^nni, 
the  name  of  a  city  and  people  among  the  Alps,  now  Verg-ons. 
5.  Ectini,  another  Alpine  city  and  people,  now  EsUne.  6. 
Glannativa  or  Glamnateva,  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  Oland^es. 

Second  Class.  1,  Griselum,  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Druentia.  There  were  medicinal  springs  in  this 
quarter,  and  hence  the  place  was  also  called  Aqum  Grisdicm. 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  words  Nymphis  Oriselicis  occur, 
was  found  at  the  baths  of  Greoulx,  and  therefore  fixes  the  lo- 
cality. 3.  Reii  Apollinares,  or  simply  Reii,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  precedmg,  now  Riez.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  The 
earlier  name  was  Albece  or  Albicece,  and  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  AlbicEcL  3,  Sanitium  or  Civitas  Samctensium,  to  the 
northeast,  now  Senez.  4.  Dinia  or  Civitas  Dienettsium,  now 
jyigne,  to  the  northwest  of  Sanitiam. 

Third  Class.  1.  Apta  Julia,  the  capital  of  the  Vulgientes., 
north  of  the  Druentia,  and  east  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Apt.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  name  indicates. 
2.  Cabellio,  the  capital  of  the  Cavares,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  lying  on  the  Druentia ;  now  Cavaillon,  on  the  Ihi- 
rance.  3.  Avenio,  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhodanus  and 
Druentia,  now  Avignon.  Some  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of 
Avenio  to  a  colony  from  Massilia ;  according  to  another  opin- 
ion, it  was  the  original  capita!  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it 
was  called  Avenio  Cavarum.  It  came  into  the'hands  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their  dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a 
Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  established  here.  Upon 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of 
that  people  a  secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became 
subject,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retam  it.  4.  Carpentoracte,  to  the  north- 
east of  Avenio,  now  Carpentras,  on  the  River  Auzon.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cavares,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
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Julius  Caesar.  Valesms  makes  it  identical  wnth  Ptolemy's 
Forum  Neronis  Memtnorum,  hut  this  is  rather  Furcalquier. 
At  Carpentoracte  may  ^ill  be  seen  the  remams  of  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  deleated  here  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arverni.  5.  Arauhio  {^KpavoMv),  now  Orange,  north 
of  Avenio.  This  was  aKo  a  city  of  the  Cavare&  Mela  and 
Pliny  call  it  Arausio  Secundanorurn,  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion,  who  were  settled  there  as  coloni'-ts  On  coins 
the  full  title  is  Coloma  Arauiio  Secundanorum  Cohortis 
XXXIII.  Orange  contams  more  Roman  antiqmties  than  most 
Other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch,  called,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
got  possession  of  this  place  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  passing  through 
different  families,  came  to  that  of  Nassau.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  is  still  retamed  by  the  royal  family  of  Holland. 
6.  Vasio,  now  Vaison,  to  the  northeast  of  Arausio,  called  by 
Pliny  "Colonia  et  Caput  Vocontiorum."  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Trogus  Pompoius. 

7.  NaomSgus,  called,  also,  Augusta,  now  Nion,  northwest 
of  Vasio.  8.  Mons  Sekucus  or  Saleucus,  to  the  east,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  and  city  where  Magnentiug  met  with  his  sec- 
ond defeat  from  Constantius.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  found  here.  The  name  of  the  spot,  as  given  by  Ukert,  is 
La  bdtie  Mont  Saleon.  9,  Dea  Vocontiorum,  now  IH6  to 
the  northwest.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  here,  with  the 
title  of  Colonia  Dea  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  10.  Valentia,  to 
the  northwest,  now  Valence.  It  was  situate  on  the  Rhodanus, 
a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  Isara  with  that  stream. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Segalauni  or  Segovellauni,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
western  emperors  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  to  Constantine,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sarus  the  Goth, 
whom  Stilicho  had  sent  against  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurp- 
er, sought  refuge  here,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  under  their  king  Ataulphus,  had  taken  part  against  him. 
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It  was  afterward  subject  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  Valentinois,  a 
district  of  Dauphine. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Tnciis  or  Tracus,  now  the 
Drac,  -which  flowed  into  the  Isara  just  below  Gratianopolis, 
now  Grenoble,  dwelt  the  Tricoril.  Among  their  cities,  contin- 
uing our  enumeration  of  those  composing  the  third  class,  we 
may  mention,  1.  Gratia-mpolis.  In  the  "  Theodosian  Table," 
and  in  the  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  it  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Cularo.  Inscriptions,  which  have  been  dug  up,  speak  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  edifices  within  the  town,  which  were 
erected  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates 
were  named  Forla  Jovia  and  Porta  Ilerculea.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  name  Gratianopolis  was  given  to  the  town,  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Gratianus;  and  this  name  grad- 
ually superseded  the  old  one,  Cularo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  one,  Grenoble.  In  Cicero's  time,  Cularo  was  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Allobroges,  to  which  tribe  the  Tricoril  appear  origin- 
aUy  to  have  belonged.  2.  Vcense  Castrum,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  the  site  of  which,  according  to  Durandi,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Ose  (called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ossis)  or  in  that  of  Huez.  3.  Catorissium,  to  the  northeast, 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Petit  Chat.  4.  CatuHgm,  called, 
also,  CatuHgomagm  or  Gatonmagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  near  the  Druentia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Catu- 
riges,  and  is  now  Chorges.  5.  Eburodunum  or  Ebrodunum, 
now  Embrun,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  a  mount- 
ain, the  roots  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Druentia.  In  the 
"  Notitia  Civil.  Prov.  Max.  Sequan."  it  is  called  Castrum 
Ebredunense.  This  place  obtained  various  privileges  from  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Fourth  Class.  1.  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  Rhodanus, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  This  place  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Cresar,  who  makes  mention  of  it  m 
his  commentaries.  Ptolemy  -writes  the  name  Oitsvva,  which 
is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo,  while  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
ble it  is  written  Vigenna ;  this  last,  however,  is  very  probably 
a  mistake.     It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  tlie  rival  of  its  neigh- 
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boT  Lugdununi,  or  Lyons.  In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of 
Nero's  reign,  it  embraced  the  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of 
Pilate's  banishment  after  ho  had  been  displaced  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Judasa,  and  a  Roman  structure,  still  standing,  is 
popularly  caUed  his  tomb.  The  people  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  been  great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivated  among 
them.  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  epithet  "  vttifera"  (vine- 
bearing),  and  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone,  immediately  oppo- 
site, still  produce  the  Cote  Rotie,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  French 
red  wines,  while  the  hills  around  Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  abundance  of 
good  red  wine.  2.  Geneva,  now  Genive,  as  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  or  Genf,  according  to  the  German  orthogi-aphy, 
whilo  in  English  we  still  call  it  Geneva.  It  was  situate  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Lacns  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  Rhodanus  issued  from  it,  and  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  stream.  The  place  is  merltioned  by  Caesar, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
quarter,  and  close  to  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii,  with  whose 
territory  it  ^vas  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Rbodanus. 
Modern  Geneva  occupies  both  banks  of  the  stream,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  the  city  is  still  on  the  southern  side.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  "  Itinera- 
ries" and  the  "  Theodosian  Table,"  no  one  of  the  geographical 
writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Cajsar  makes  any  mention  of 
the  place.  By  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  often  allud- 
ed to,  but  under  the  name  of  Genana,  Jenna,  &c.  3.  TamO- 
Ja,  called,  also,  Acaunum,  now  St.  Maurice,  on  the  Rhone. 
4.  Octodurus,  now  Martigny  or  Martinach.  5.  Centronum 
Civitas,  called,  in  the  Notitia,  Darantasia,  the  capital  of  the 
Centrones,  on  the  Isara,  now  Montiers,  on  the  Is^e. 

Islands  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  lying  in  the 
Sinus  Gallicus. 

I.  Blascon  (^  BAoffKwv),  now  Brescon,  belonging  to  the  Vol- 
cae  Arecomici,  and  not  far  from  Agatha,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arauris,  or  Heranlt. 

II.  Metina,  lying  anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  Rhone,  "  in  BJiodani  osiio."  As,  however,  he  gives  the 
river  three  mouths,  and  as  the  island  is  not  any  further  men- 
tioned, its  position  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty.  Man- 
nert  is  in  favor  of  identifying  it  with  the  small  island  of  Jama- 
tan,  which,  along  with  two  others,  lies  in  front  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

III.  Stwchades  {at  Sroixadeg  vijaoi),  now  Isles  ^Ht^es,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  and  lying  in  a  southeast 
direetion  from  Telo  Martins,  or  Toulon.  The  Greek  name  has 
reference  to  their  being  ranged  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  row 
(from  oToTxo^,  "  a  row").  They  received  this  appellation  from 
the  Massilians,  who  colonized  some  of  them.  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy make  the  number  to  have  been  five,  three  large  and  two 
small,  but  give  the  names  of  only  three,  Prote,  now  Parque- 
rolles  ;  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  now  Portcros  ;  and  Hypaa,  now 
du  Levant  or  Titan.  The  two  smaller  ones  Mannert  thinks 
are  the  modern  Ribandas  and  Bageaux.  Mela  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Stoschades  all  the  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Gaul  from  Liguria  to  Massilia.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
places  them  near  NicEea  and  Antipolis.  Dioscoridcs  calls  these 
islands  'L-rixASf.^,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Acyvortrfef,  from  their 
being  inhabited  by  Ligyans,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
same  with  the  Salyes.  Tacitus  styles  them  Massiliensium 
insul<E. 

IV.  Planasia,  called,  also,  Lerina,  now  St.  Honorat,  near 
Antipolis. 

V.  Leron  (jj  A^pwi'),  now  St.  Marguerite,  also  near  Antipo- 
lis. All  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  including  the  Stceohades, 
&c.,  were  held  by  the  Massilians,  who  fortified  them  against 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  On  the  island  of  Leron  they  erected 
a  temple  to  the  hero  Leron,  after  whom  the  island  was  named. 

S.  AQUITANIA. 

(A.)      N..HES, 

t.  The  name  Aquitania,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  aftervrard,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  extended  to  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  compre- 
hended between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

II.  According  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  Aquitania  proper 
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was  Armorica,  a  Celtic  appellation,  denoting  a  region  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  at  mor,  "on 
the  sea." 

Obs.  Ukert  thinks  that  Pliny  is  liere  in  error,  llie  term  Armorica  properly  de- 
noting tlie  tract  of  country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeria 
and  that  of  the  Sequana.  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  tho  correctness 
of  Pliny's  remark.  According  to  Mannert,  the  Gauls  gave  the  name  of  Armor- 
ica to  all  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  as  a  general  appellation ;  and  as  the 
Romans  before  Cesar's  time  knew  no  other  coast  of  Gaul  but  that  of  Aquila- 
nia,  lie  supposes  that  they  considered  the  term  Armorica  to  apply  in  a  special 
sense  to  this  whole  country,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the  name  Aqiiitania  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Latin  form  of  the  word  ATmorisa. 

I.  TiiG  original  inhabitants  of  Aquitania  proper  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin,  and  distinct  from  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  places  among  the  tribes  of  Aquitanian 
origin,  therefore,  are  in  the  Iberian  form,  and  not  a  single  one 
of  such  places  had  a  Celtic  appellation. 

n.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  even  in  Aqui- 
tania proper,  there  were  not  some  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  as  the 
names  of  their  towns  denote.  These  were,  however,  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci. 

in.  Cassar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the 
younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it.  The  country, 
however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the  year  28  B.C., 
when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer  it. 
The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition, 
which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  rava- 
ging Italy,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania, 
which  they  kept  until  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Poictiers,  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their 
king,  Alaric  II.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks,  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was 
detached  from  it  agam,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert, 
a  yoiuiger  '■un  of  Clotarius  II. 

V.  At  a  latt-r  period,  Aquitania  underwent  another  change 
in  its  southern  Imiits  The  Vascones,  a  Spanish  people,  find- 
ing themseive^  hard  pre^'^ed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  and  settled  ia  the  southern  part  of  Aquitaiiia,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gascony,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  while  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterward,  by 
corruption,  Guienne. 

(C.)     Thices    of    AaUITiNli. 

The  tribte  of  Aquitania,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 
(h)  Larger  Conaminities. 

I.  Tarhelli  i^ApteXXoi),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisei,  who  dwelt 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  They  occupied  what  would 
now  correspond  to  the  departments  of  the  Basses  PyrH&es  and 
Landcs. 

II.  Auscii  {hvoKLoi),  between  the  Aturis  and  the  Garumna. 
Their  country  would  correspond  now  to  portions  of  the  present 
departments  of  Hautes  Pyrenees,  Gers,  &c.  Mek  calls  them 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Aquitani,  "  Aquitanorum  clarissimi 
sunt  Auscii  ;"  and  Strabo  calls  their  country  a  beautiful  one ; 
KfflA^  ds  Kal  fjTtiiv  Aiaali-iv. 

HI.  Bituriges  Vibisei  (Birovpcyef  ol  OvtSiaKoi),  cajled  by  Stra- 
bo 'looicol,  and  by  Pliny  "  Bituriges  Liberi,  cognomine  Ubisci," 
a  large  and  powerful  people  of  Celtic  origin,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garumna,  near  its  mouth.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what 
would  be  now  the  country  around  Bourdeaux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  first  mentions 
in  this  quarter,  dwelt  still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  Vasdtes  and  Nitiobrlges  oceupied  small  tracts  of  country 
along  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhodanns.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned tribes  were  also  Celtic  ones. 

(b)  Smaller  CommunUies. 
Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  mention  were  the  following : 
1.  Conven<s,  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 
They  were  a  mixed  race  of  deserters  and  robbers, 
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and  were  finally  settled  by  Pompey  in  the  town  of  Lugdunum 
Convenwrum,  now  St.  Bertrand.  2.  Bigerrones,  between  the 
Tarbelli  and  ConvenEe.  3.  Elusates,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
AuscH.  Their  chief  city  was  Eiasa,  now  Eauze,  on  the  Ge- 
lize,  in  the  department  of  Gers.  4,  Cocossates,  called  by  Pliny 
Cocossates  Sexsigndni,  dwelling  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalosse,  between  Box  and  Mont  de  Marsan.  6.  Ono- 
brisates,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Neboitsan. 
6.  Tarusates,  around  what  is  now  Tursan,  in  the  department 
of  Landes.  7.  Vasates,  called  by  Ctesar  Vacates,  and  the  same, 
probably,  with  the  Basabocades  of  Pliny.  Their  territory  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garumna,  and  corresponded  to  what 
used  to  be  Bazadois. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 
(a)  Larger  Commwnilies. 

I.  Piclones  (TliitTove^),  called  by  Ammiamis  Maroellinus  P/c- 
tavi,  dwelling  immediately  south  of  the  Ligeris,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now 
the  department  of  La  Vendue,  and  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  department  of  Loire  infirieure,  the  department  of 
Deux  Sevres,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  May- 
enne  et  Loire.  In  other  words,  their  territory  corresponded  to 
what  was  formerly  Poitou. 

II.  Bitilrig-es  Cubi  (BtTvptye?  al  KoCfiot),  dwelling  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  is  now  the  departments  of 
Vienne,  Indre,  and  C/ter. 

in.  Santones  {Sdvrovoi},  to  the  north  of  the  Garumna,  near 
its  mouth,  now  the  departments  of  Charenle  inferieure  and 
Charente  sup6rieure. 

IV.  Lemovices  {AefiotlKe^),  to  the  east  of  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
formerly  Limosin. 

v.  Arverni  ('Apovepvoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Condze,  and 
also  those  of  Haute  Vienne,  Creuze,  and  Puy  de  Dome. 

VI.  Petrocorii  {UerpoKopiot),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lemo- 
vices, in  what  used  to  be  called  Perigord,  but  is  now  the  de- 
partment of  1 
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VII.  Cadurci  (KaSovpitoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Lot. 

VIII,  Ruteni  {'VovTiivoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  was  formerly  Rouergne,  hut  what  answers  now  to 
portions  of  the  departments  of  Lot,  Tarn,  and  Aveiron. 

(b)  SmalltT  Comiimmties. 
The  most  important  of  these  were,  1.  Nitiobrig-es,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Garumna,  but  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  department  of  Lot.  2.  Gabali  or  Gabales  {Va^aXtl^),  to 
the  east  of  the  Ruteni.  They  were  a  mountaineer  race,  and 
principally  occupied  in  working  silver  mines.  Their  country 
answered  to  portions  of  the  departments  of  Aveiron,  Lozere,  and 
Cantal.  3.  Velavi  (OveXXaioi),  called  by  Cajsar  Vellauni,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Gabali,  and  at  onff  tune  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arverni,  as  we  are  informed  by  Caisar  and  Strabo. 
They  dwelt  among  the  Cevennes  (Mons  Cebenna),  in  the  mod- 
em Velay. 

(D.)     Cities    of    AcuiTiKU- 

These  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribes, 
namely,  1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna, 
and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 
Among  the  TarbelU  we  find,  1.  Lapurdum,  now  Bai/onne, 
in  the  Tractus  Lapurdensis,  now  Labour.  2.  Carasa,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  called  by  Ctesar  Garites,  now  Ga- 
ris.  3.  Benehamum.,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Lascar.  4.  AqutB  Tarbellicw  or  Augusts,  on  the  coast,  north- 
west of  Lapurdum,  now  Daz.  5.  Sibusates,  to  the  northeast 
of  Lapurdum,  now  Sobusse.  6.  Atura,  called,  also,  Vicus  Ju- 
lii  and  Aturres,  situate  on  the  Aturis  or  Adour.  It  is  now 
Aire.  7.  BoH  or  Boaies,  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  now  Tete 
de  Buck.  The  rosin  furnished  by  the  pines  in  this  district  ob- 
tained for  the  Boii  the  appellation  of  "  Piceos  Boios." 

Among  the  Btiuriges  Vibistd  we  find,  1.  Burdigala  (Bowp- 
diyaXa),  now  Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garumna.    It  was  an  import- 
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ant  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  the  chief 
trading  place  of  the  Bituriges.  He  describes  the  to-wn  as  situ- 
ate XifivoOakdrr^  nvi,  which  D'Anvillo  interprets  as  moaning  a 
place  up  to  which  the  sea  (or  tide)  flows.  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  himself  a  native  of  this ,  place,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  poem  Clara  Urbes,  or  Ordo  Nobiliuni 
Urbium,  and  describes  it  as  "  renowned  for  wine,  and  streams, 
and  the  manners  and  talents  of  its  inhabitants."  Under  the 
Romans,  Burdigala  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  his- 
torical event,  except  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  in  the  third  century.  It  derives  its 
reputation  rather  from  the  zeal  with  which  literature  was  here 
cultivated.  3.  JVoviomagus,  to  the  northwest  of  Burdigala, 
now  Castillon,  according  to  Mannert ;  but,  according  to  Rei- 
chard,  Castelnau  de  Medoc.  3.  Serio,  to  the  southeast  of  Bur- 
digala, now  Rions.  4.  Va/radetum,  to  the  northeast  of  Burdi- 
gala, now  Caraye. 

Among  the  Vasates  we  find  Vasata,  now  Bazas,  the  chief 
city  of  this  tribe ;  among  the  Elusates,  the  city  oiElusa,  called 
by  Mela  Elusaberris,  now  Eauze,  the  capital  of  this  commu- 
nity ;  among  the  Auscii,  the  city  of  Climberris,  or  Augusta 
Ausciarumj  now  Auch,  their  capital ;  among  the  Bigerrones, 
their  chief  city  Turba,  called  in  the  Notitia  Civitas  Turba 
cum  castro  Bigorra,  now  Tarbes  ;  and  Aqme  Onesiorum,  with 
its  baths,  now  Barrages ;  among  the  Convene,  the  city  of 
Lugdutmm  Convenarum,  now  St.  Bertrand,  already  mention- 
ed ;  Crodumim,  now  Gourdan,  on  the  upper  Garunma ;  AqutB 
Convenarum,  now  Bagn^es;  and  Aginnum,  now  Agen,  on  the 
right  banli  of  the  Garunma. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Gafumna  and  Ligerts. 
Among  the  Pictones  we  find,  1,  Ltmonum,  called,  also,  Pic- 
tavi,  and  now  Poitiers.  It  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  Peutinger  Tabic  it  is  called  Lemuno.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  this  city  repeatedly  suffered. 
It  was  pillaged,  A.D.  410,  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who  extended  their  do- 
minion over  all  the  countries  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.     In 
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the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  Cbvis, 
the  vicinity  of  Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  tlie  first  of  the 
three  great  contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarka- 
ble  battle-field  of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Cbvis  at  YougU,  the  same  with  TouilU, 
a.  village  on  the  River  Auzance,  a  few  mQes  west  of  Poitiers. 
In  A.D.  733,  the  Saracens  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  and  western  Europe  was  thereby  saved  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  English  and  French.  2.  Ag-esinates, 
the  capital  of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  dwelling  on  the  very 
coast.  It  is  now  Lusignan.  3.  Rauranum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Limonum,  now  Raum.  4.  Ratiatum,  in  the  northwestern 
comer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeiis,  now  Machecou.  The  pa- 
gus  Ratiensis  is  Le  pays  de  Retz. 

Among  the  Santones  we  have,  1.  Mediolanum,  afterward 
Sanlones,  now   Samtes.      It  was  the   capital  of  the  tribe. 

2,  Santonum  Partus,  now  Tonnay-Charente,  near  Rochefort. 

3.  Sesuvii,  now  SovMse.  4.  IcuUsma,  now  Angoulime. 
5.  Tamnum,  now  Mortagne.  6.  Novioregu-m,  to  tlie  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Royan. 

Among  the  Petrocorii  we  find,  1.  Vesunna,  afterward  Pe- 
trocorii,  now  Perigueux.  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  still  called  Visonne,  an  evident  modification  of 
the  ancient  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands  retains 
the  designation  of  La  CiU.  This  place  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Franks.  2.  Bercorales,  now  Bergerac.  3.  DioHmium, 
now  La  Linde. 

Among  the  Cadurci  we  fiud,  1.  Divona,  afterward  Cadurci. 
and  now  Cahors.  Ptolemy  calk  it  Aou^uva,  and  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Table  it  is  Bibona,  but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  D'An- 
ville  to  have  given  the  true  orthography,  Divona,  a  word  which, 
in  the  Celtic  language,  denoted  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  gods. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  it  came  snccessiveiy  into 
the  hands  of  Groths  and  Franks,  and  was  afterward  subjected  to 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  then  to  its  own  bishop.  There  are 
some  Roman  remains  here,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  aqueduct, 
and  a  monument  to  M.  Lucterius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    2.    Uxellodunum,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
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the  Duranius,  now  Pueche  (TIssolu.     3.  Varadeium,  now  Va- 
raye. 

Among  the  Lemovtces  we  find,  1.  Augustoritum,  afterward 
Lemovices  (though  Casaar  already  gives  it  this  latter  name), 
now  Limog-es,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  stood  at  the  con- 
vergence of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was  an  amphithe- 
atre here,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.  In  the  fifth 
century  this  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twice) 
and  Northmen.  2.  Gassinomagus,  now  Ckabannois.  3.  An- 
decamulum,  to  the  northwest  of  Lemovices,  now  j 
4.  Acitodunum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Ahun. 

Among  the  Bituriges  Cubi  we  have,  1.  Argantoniagus,  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  their  territory,  now  Argetdon.  2,  Ale- 
rea,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  ;S(.  Vincent  tPAr- 
dentes,  on  the  Andria,  now  Indre,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Loire.  3.  JVoviddunum,  now  Nouan.  4.  Avaricum,  afterward 
Bituriges,  now  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  Ceesar's 
time  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  strong  city,  being  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  either  by  marshes,  or  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Avara  or  Eure.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  head  of  which  was  Vercingetorix,  near  the  close 
of  CiEsar's  proconsulship,  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  became 
the  seat  of  war.  Agreeably  to  the  defensive  plans  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  approach  of  Ctesar's  army,  above  twenty  towns  of  the 
Bituriges  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  in  a  general  council  it 
was  debated  whether  Avaricum  should  bo  burned  or  defended. 
It  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  the  Bituriges,  who  be- 
sought the  other  Gauls  not  to  compel  them  to  destroy  a  city, 
almost  the  finest  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  bulwark  and  ornament 
of  their  state.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  a 
stand  was  made  at  Avaricum,  and  a  suitable  garrison  was  se- 
lected. But  the  Romans  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  out  of  40,000  persons  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  the  place,  scarcely  eight  hundred  escaped  to  the  camp  ot 
Vercingetorix.  By  what  degrees  Avancum  recovered  from 
this  dreadful  blow  is  not  known.  Augustus  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  Aquitania.     It  was  improved  and  iortitied  by  the  Ro 
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mans,  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  hut  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks  after  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  VouilU. 

Among  the  Arverni  we  find,  1.  Augustonometum,  now  Cler- 
mont, on  the  Eiver  Elaver,  now  the  Allier,  and  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  It  is  not  known  whether  this  existed  when  Csesar 
invaded  Gaul :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in  attacking 
which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable  check.  Strabo 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  NE/iuooof .  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castle  by  which  the  town  was  defended  was  named  Cla- 
rus  Mon'i,  and  this  name,  which  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 
castle,  was  afterward  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whence  the 
modern  appeUation.  2.  Gergovia.  The  position  of  this  place 
has  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
places  of  this  name,  one  among  the  Boii,  and  the  other  in  the 
territory  of  the  Arverni.  The  latter  is  supposed,  by  the  best 
geographical  writers,  to  have  been  Augustonometum,  and  D' An- 
ville  places  its  site  a  few  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  Clermont, 
between  Perianal,  Jussat,  and  Le  Crest.  After  the  capture 
of  Avaricum,  Ciesar  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  compelled 
to  raise  it  after  a  murderous  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  3.  Eri- 
vas,  on  the  Elaver,  to  the  southeast  of  Augustonometum,  now 
Brioude.  4.  Aqua  Calida,  to  the  north  of  Augustonometum, 
also  on  the  Elaver,  now  Vicky. 

In  the  country  of  the  Gabali  we  find,  1.  Anderitum,  called, 
also,  Civitas  Gabalum,  now  Javotix,  among  the  Cevennes;  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  we  have,  1.  Segodunum,  or  Civitas 
Rutenorum,  now  lUiodez  ;  2.  Albiga,  or  Urbs  AMgensis,  now 
Alby. 

3.   LUGDUNENSIS. 
(A.)     Names. 

I.  The  name  Lugdanensis  is  derived  from  that  of  Lugdu- 
num,  now  Lyons,  its  capital. 

II.  This  province  was  also  called  Gallia  Celtica,  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  Celles. 

(B.)      TkIBEE     of    LuGDUNENaia. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes 
between  the  Ligeris  and  sea-coast,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
Ligeiis,  Rhodanus,  Arar,  and  S 
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1.  Tribes  between  the  Lig-erts  and  Sea-coast. 
(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Veneti  or  VenCtes  (Ovevsroi),  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Their  country  answered  to  what 
is  now  the  department  of  Morbikan,  and  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Brelagne.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to  render  them 
tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught  of  water,  suit- 
ed to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate,  and  which  re- 
ceived but  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the  receding 
tide,  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the  general  strength 
of  their  construction  and  equipment,  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  tempests  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  these  vessels 
the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  British  islands  and  with 
other  parts.  Their  towns  and  strong-holds  were  situate  on 
tongues  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks 
and  shallows,  which,  being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted 
of  no  assault  by  a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb, 
kept  off  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  exten- 
sive confederation  of  which  they  were  the  head,  m  their  nau- 
tical skiU,  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ven- 
tured to  bid  defiance  to  Csesar  (B.C.  56) ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  resotirces  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Ve- 
neti and  their  supporters. 

II.  Redones  or  RhedOnes  (T^dofef),  a  tribe  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  lUe  et  Villaine. 

"HI.  Wamnetes  or  Namnetm  {^a^v^ral),  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  near  its  mouth, 
in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  oi  Loire  inferieure. 

IV.  Aulerci,  divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  Au- 
lerci  Cenomani,  Aulerci  Diablintes,  and  Aulerci  Bburovices 
(AvXipiKot  'EtovpdiKOi).  The  last  formed  the  most  powerful  di- 
vision, and  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Eure. 

V.  Carnutes,  Caniiitce,  or  Carnuti  {Kapvovrai),  called  by 
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Plutarch,  in  liis  Life  of  CiBsar,  KapvouTivot,  between  the  Lige- 
ris  and  Sequana.  They  oocupied  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Loir,  the  western  portion  of  that 
of  Loiret,  the  whole  department  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  Seine  et  I'  Oise. 

VI.  ArmariccB  Civitaies,  the  name  given  in  the  time  of  Cie- 
sar  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  and  that  of  the  Sequana.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar  mor,  which  means  "  near  the  sea." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Armorica  was  a  general  appellation 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  in  Csesai's  time  the 
name  became  more  restricted  in  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  in  Cesar's  time  the  Armoric  states  consisting  of  the 
Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolltes,  Redones,  Caletcs,  &c.,  who  form- 
ed a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built 
along  the  coast,  and  they  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  The  maritime  districts 
comprehended  under  the  liame  of  Armoricanus  Tractus  nearly 
corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  French  provinces  of  Brit- 
tany and  Normandy. 

(b)  Smaller  Cotamunilies. 
Following  first  the  line  of  the  coast,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sequana,  we  come  in  succession  to,  1.  CoriosopUi  or  Coriso- 
piti,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre.  2.  Osismii  {Eiofuoi),  north  of  the  precedmg,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Finisterre.  3.  Curioso- 
lltes or  Curiosolit<B,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  uorth- 
westera  portion  of  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord.  4.  Ve- 
Mli  (OviveXoi),  called  by  Csesar  Unelli.  Then:  country  ran  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  answered  to  the  department  of  La  Manche. 
The  Abrincatui  were  subject  to  them.  5.  Boiocasses  or  BaiO' 
easses,  and  the  Viducasses,  facing  one  another,  and  on  opposite 
sides  ot  the  River  Ar  genus,  now  the  Arguenon.  They  occupied 
the  western  portion  ol  the  department  of  Calvados.  6.  Lexo- 
vii  or  Lexobii,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados. 

Proceeding  next  trdo  tht,  intenoi  of  the  country,  we  come 
to,  1  Andecavt,  or,  as  CfEfar  call's  them,  Andes,  immediately 
north  ot  th-  Ligeris,  and  to  thi  east  of  the  Naranetes,  in  what 
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is  now  the  department  of  Mayenne,  around  Angers.  2.  Turo- 
nes,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  both  sides  of  the  Li- 
geris,  in  what  was  formerly  Touratne,  but  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre  et  Loire.  3.  Aureliani,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  in  what  was  formerly  Orleannois,  but  answers  now 
to  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Cher. 
4.  Boil,  inhabiting  the  city  and  territory  of  Gergovia,  erroneous- 
ly placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Carnutes  and  Senones,  but  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loiret. 
Their  city  was  called  by  the  Romans  Gergovia  Boiorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gergoma  Arvernorum,  which  latter  lay,  as 
already  remarked,  southwest  of  Augustonometum.  5.  Aulerci 
Diablintes,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Redones,  around  the  modern 
Alengan,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  de- 
partments of  May&nne  and  Sarthe,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Ome.  6.  Essui,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Saii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department  of  Ome,  around  Seez.  1.  Au- 
lerci Cenomani,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  around  Mans. 


3.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris,  RhodanuSf  Arar,  and  t 
(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Segusiant  (isyovmavoi),  to  the  northwest  of  the  AUobro- 
ges,  in  what  was  formerly  Lyonnais,  but  answers  now  to  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment oiLoir. 

II.  ^dui  [Aldovot),  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  what  an- 
swers now  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  SaSne 
et  Loir,  the  department  of  Ni^re,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Cote  cPOr.  The  ^dui  were  a  powerful  nation,  and 
their  sway  originally  extended  over  many  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
When  Cffisar  came  into  Gaul,  however,  he  found  that  the  ^d- 
ui,  after  having  long  contended  with  the  Arverni  and  Sequani 
for  the  supremacy,  had  been  overcome  by  them,  the  Arverni 
and  Sequani  having  called  in  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the 
Germans,  to  their  aid.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commander 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  ^dui  were  n 
by  the  Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  Gaul.  They  b 
of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Ctesar  in  his  Gallic  conquests. 
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Eventually,  however,  they  embraced  the  party  of  Vercingelo- 
rix  against  Rome ;  but,  when  the  insurrection  was  quelled, 
they  were  still  favorably  treated  from  motives  of  policy,  and  on 
account  of  their  former  services. 

in.  Ling-ones  (At'yyovef),  to  the  north  of  the  .^dui,  in  what 
answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  tho  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  the  southern  portion  of  the  departments  ofAube  and  Haute 
Marne,  and  the  northern  portion  of  that  of  Haute  Sa&ne. 

IV.  Seiwnes  {SevMveg  and  Sivovsg),  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Lingones,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
departments  of  Seine  et  Otse  and  Seine  et  Marne,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Aube.  The  old  stem  of 
the  Scnones,  of  which  these  appear  to  have  been  a  branch,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  at  an  early  period, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterward  settled  in  Umbria,  on  (Jie 
coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 
These  lay  principally  on  the  right,  and  in  part,  also,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sequana,  and  were  most  of  them  border  tribes 
as  regarded  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  We  find  in  this 
enumeration,  1.  Caletes  or  Caleti  (KqAjjto;),  ia  the  north  of 
the  Sequana,  at  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Seine  infirieure,  and  tho  northern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Eure.  2.  Bellocasses  or  Vellocasses,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sequana,  in  what  is 
now  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  departments  of  Enre  and 
Seine.  3.  Parisii,  on  both  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Se- 
quana, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Seine 
et  Oise,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  of  Seine  et  Marne. 
4.  Meldt,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  5.  Tricasses  or  Tricasii 
{TpiKdoioi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  departjnent 
of  Aube.  6.  A  branch  of  the  Boii,  on  the  southwestern  flank 
of  the  jEdui,  may  be  here  mentioned,  lying  in  a  southwest  di- 
rection from  the  Sequana,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ligeris. 
Their  country  answered  to  the  modern  Beaujolais.  7.  Am- 
barri,  in  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain. 
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These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities  be- 
tween tlie  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  Sequana,  and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Rhod- 
anus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and  Matrona. 

1.  Cities  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Sequana. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  we  find,  1.  Dariorig-on,  {Aapt- 
opiyov),  called,  also,  Darioritum  and  Ctvitas  Venetorum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  is  commonly  identified  by  ge- 
ographers with  the  modem  Vannes  ;  but,  as  Ctesar  has  partic- 
ularly described  the  situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on 
tongues  of  land  insulated  at  high  water,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  historians  of  Bretagne  (Lobineau  and  Morice)  that  the 
site  of  Dariorigon  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Vannes; 
and  D'Anvillo,  who  adopts  the  su^estion,  is  inclined  to  place 
Dariorigon  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  about  three 
miles  from  Vannes,  called  still  Durouec.  2.  Blaiiia,  further 
west,  now  Port  Louis,  on  the  River  Blavet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Corisopiti  we  find  Gorisopiti,  their 
capital,  now  Quimper-Corentin ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Osis- 
mii,  their  capital  Vorganium,  now  Corlay ;  in  that  of  the  Cu- 
riosolitcB,  their  capital  of  the  same  name,  now  Corsenil ;  in 
that  of  the  Eedones,  1.  Civitas  Redonum,  their  capital,  now 
Eennes.  2.  Aletum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  near  St. 
Malo.  The  site  of  Aletum  is  marked  by  a  headland  in  the  vi- 
oinity  of  St.  Malo,  which  the  Bretons  still  call  Guich  Alet. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aletum  were,  it  seems,  continually  exposed 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  and 
therefore  retired  to  a  neighboring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  from  the  name  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Aletum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Abrincatm  we  find  Ing-ena,  afterward 
called  Abrincatui,  their  capital  city,  and  now  Avranches,  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  name  having  been  Abrincm.  As  be- 
ing in  Normandy,  Avranches  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Normandy  against 
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the  Bretons.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  among  those 
who  held  this  see  in  modern  times  was  the  celebrated  divine 
and  scholar,  Peter  Daniel  Huet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Unelli  or  Yeneti  we  have  Coriallum, 
now  Cherbourg:  According  to  Troissard,  this  place  was  found- 
ed  by  Csesar  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by  others  it  is  de- 
nied that  Ctesar  ever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul.  The  mod- 
ern name,  however,  is  a  corruption,  according  to  some,  of  Cae- 
saroburgus  or  Cecsaris  Burgus.  In  the  territory  of  the  Baio- 
casscs  we  have  Axagenus,  afterward  Baiocasses,  now  Bayeux. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Lexobti  we  have  Noviotnagus,  after- 
ward  Lexobti,  now  Lisieux.  la  the  territory  of  the  Aulerci 
Ebtirovices  we  have  Medwlanum  Aulercoruvi,  afterward  Eim- 
rovices,  now  Evreux. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Namnetes  we  have,  1.  Brivates  Par- 
tus (BpuwixTj)^  Aifi^i").  D'AnviUe  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the 
modern  Brest.  But  if  D' Aaville's  hypothesis  be  correct,  Ptole- 
my must  have  very  much  misplaced  this  harbor,  for  the  Greek 
geographer  states  that  it  was  between  the  mouth  of  the  Liger 
and  the  Herius  (the  modern  Auray).  D'Anville  also  tliinks 
that  this  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Table  under  the 
name  of  Gesocribale,  or,  as  he  would  correct  it,  Gesobricate  or 
Gesobrivate,  a  name  which,  in  its  Celtic  signification  of  "  great 
harbor  or  roadstead,"  is  sufficiently  appropriate  to  Brest,  How- 
ever tills  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
place  of  any  great  importance  in  Koman  times,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  complete  obscurity.  2.  Corbilo 
{KopUKi^v),  a  commercial  place,  with  an  extensive  traffic,  on 
the  Liger,  at  its  mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo  and 
Polybius,  and  answers  probably  to  the  modern  Coveron.  3.  Oon- 
divicnmn,  afterward  Namnetum  Porius  or  Namnetes,  now 
Nantes,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger,  near  its  mouth,  and 
■  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was  six  times  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Northmen,  and  con- 
tinued desolate  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi  we  have  Julioma' 
gzis,  afterward  Andecavt,  now  Angers,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Camutes  we  have  Atetrtcum,  afterward 
Carnutes,  and  now  Chartres,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  It  suf- 
fered subsequently  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian 
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kings,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  hy  whom  it  was 
pillaged  and  burned  in  858,  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  county,  which  was  in  the  tenth  century  united  with 
that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  territory  of  the  Turones  we 
have  Cwsarodunum,  afterward  called  Twones,  on  the  River 
Ligeris,  and  now  Tours.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  (A.D.  507) 
by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  feudal  period  it  came, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aureliani  we  have  Genabum,  after- 
ward Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Some  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
identifying  GenSbum  with  the  modern  Gien,  but  the  opinion 
of  D'Anville  and  the  best  geographers  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
this.  As  the  Aureliani  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Camutes, 
Genabum  is  often  called  by  writers  a  town  of  the  latter  people. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situate  on  the  Ligeris,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
against  Giesar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  mode  here  on  this  occasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  were  residing  at  the  place  for  commercial  purposes, 
Ctesar,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  attacked  the  town,  which 
he  plundered  and  burned.  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this 
disaster,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  again  the  emporium  or 
trading  town  of  the  Carnutes.  In  A.D.  451  it  successfully  re- 
sisted Attilaj  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  their  territories  were  so  often  divided.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  Genabum  received  the  name  of  Aureliani  from 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Genabum  must  have  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Aureliani  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  JR/tpdanus,  Arar,  Seguana,  and 
Matrona. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani  we  have,  1.  Forum  Seg-u- 
sianarum,  on  the  Ligeris,  now  Feurs,  2.  Lugdunum,  now 
Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Arar,  or  Sa- 
one.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Lugdunum  was  found- 
ed by  L.  Munatius  Planeus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul 
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at  the  time  of  Csesar's  death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of 
Vienna,  now  Vtenne,  when  thoy  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  AJlobroges,  about  43  B.C.  It 
seems  improbable,  however,  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Cel- 
tic name  given  to  the  place  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Plancus,  Ctesar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  which 
has  furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Plancus ;  but  the  reason 
seems  altogether  insufficient.  According  to  Menestrier,  in  his 
history  of  this  city,  the  Roman  colony  of  Plancus  was  not  es- 
tablished at  Lugdunum  until  about  thirty  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Viennenses  here.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion  just  stat- 
ed, Plancus  established  his  colony,  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time,  an  indication 
of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  Strabo,  writing  a  few 
years  afterward,  desoribes  it  as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul 
except  Narbo  Martins.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  mart  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  here,  even  at  that  early  time,  a  mint  for  coin- 
ing gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was  erected 
here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common  consent,  in 
honor  of  Augustus.  Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to 
have  favored  the  town.  The  latter  visited  it,  atid  instituted 
games  professedly  in  honor  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  40.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  himself  a  native  of  Lugdunum,  raised  it 
irom  the  rank  of  a  munieipium  to  that  of  a  colony  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But 
its  greatness  received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow :  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, from  lightning,  about  A.D.  59,  according  to  some,  but, 
according  to  other  calculations,  about  A.D.  64  or  65.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affection  and 
fidelity  on  his  dovmfall.  In  the  contest  between  Albinus  and 
Sevcrus,  Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  an  en- 
gagement near  this  place,  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(A.D.  197),  and  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  for 
the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  while  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  un- 
der Constantius,  the  environs  of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and 
the  place  nearly  captured  by  the  Allemanni.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  ecclesiastical  history  also.  The  Gospe!  had  been  early 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  persecu- 
tion raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  {A.D.  173 
or  177).  The  churches  of  Vienna  (Viemie)  and  Lugdunum 
sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phiygia. 
This  account,  ascribed  by  some  to  Irenteus,  is  written  with 
simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passa- 
ges in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lugdunum,  and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel 
into  these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  successor  was  Irenieus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ear- 
ly fathers. 

In  the  territory  of  the  ^dm  we  find,  1.  Cabillonum  or  Ca- 
ballinum  [fiabaXXlvov),  on  the  Arar,  now  Ch&lons-sur-Sa6ne. 
In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingetorix,  many  Romans,  who 
were  here,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  assaults  which  they  had  to  sustain,  after  their  departure, 
from  the  insurgent  populace.  Csesar  writes  the  name  CaMllo- 
nnm,  while  Strabo  has  K.a&vXXlvov.  The  form  'KataXXlvov  is 
given  by  Ptolemy.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  \viote  about 
the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  mentions  this  place  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis,  and  gives 
to  its  name  the  form  Cabillones.  From  the  singular  form  of 
the  ancient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  the 
modem  appellation  without  an  s,  Ch&lon,  by  which,  when  D' An- 
ville  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  Ch&lons-sur-Marne,  the 
ancient  Thtrocatalauni.  It  is  now,  however,  usually  written 
with  the  final  sibUant.  This  place  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre.  2.  Bibracte,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geogra- 
phers whether  Bibracte  was  identical  with  Augustodunum,  now 
Auiun,  on  the  Arrosius,  now  Arrou,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ligeris,  and  many  of  them  place  its  site  on  Mount  Beuvrai. 
the  ancient  Mom  Bifractus,  some  miles  to  the  west  of  Autun. 
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But  as  this  mountam  is  steep  and  precipitous  on  every  side, 
and  its  summit  affords  an  area  too  small  for  a  populous  city 
like  Bibracte,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  citadel  was  on  this 
mountain,  and  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  that,  as  this  quarter 
was  often  desolated  in  war,  tlie  inhabitants  eventually  migra- 
ted to  the  spot  where  Autun  now  stands,  and  built  a  new  city. 
This  new  city  was  made  a  Homan  colony  by  Augustus,  whose 
name  it  took,  combining  with  it  the  termination  dunum,  from 
the  Celtic  dun,  "  a  hill."  Ceesbj:  calls  Bibracte  by  far  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  town  belonging  to  the  jEdui,  and  says  that 
it  possessed  the  greatest  influence  among  them.  Augustodu- 
num,  in  the  tliird  century,  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  it  was  taken  by  Tetricus,  one  of  the  so-called  "  Thir- 
ty Tyrants."  From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  it  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much  kindness.  In 
gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  family  name  was  Flavins, 
the  town  took  the'  name  of  Flavia.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterward  came  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgnndians  and  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel  (about  A.D.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they 
took  and  burned  Autun,  and  it  was  again  pillaged  by  the  North- 
men in  894.  We  have  followed  Ukert  in  making  Bibracte  dis- 
tinct from  Augustodunum,  D'Anville,  however,  is  of  the  op- 
posite opinion,  3..  Alesia,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mandubii,  a  tribe  dependent  on  the  ^dui.  It 
was  so  ancient  a  city  that  Diodorus  Sioulus  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  it  to  Hercules.  The  Celtfe  regarded  the  place  as  the 
"  hearth  and  metrofwlis  of  Gallia  Celtica"  {karlav  Kal  fitfrpono- 
ktv  Ke/LT(K^f ),  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
settlement.  Alesia  was  situate  on  a  high  hill,  now  Mount 
Auxois,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and 
Ozera,  now  the  Lose  and  Ozerain.  It  remained  free  until 
Ciesar's  time,  who  took  it  after  a  memorable  siege,  during  which 
he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines  by  an  army  of  about 
300,000  Gauls,  but  whom  he  defeated  with  very  heavy  loss  to 
them.  According  to  Floras,  Csesar  burned  the  town.  If  so, 
however,  it  must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  it  became  a  place 
of  oonsiderabb  consequence  under  the  Roman  emperors.     It 
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was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Northmen.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  a  small  town  or  village  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Auxois,  called  Le  bourg  de  Smnte-Eeme,  the  upper 
part  of  which  stiU  retains  the  name  of  Altse.  4.  Noviodunuin, 
to  the  west  of  Bibracte,  near  the  confines  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi.  It  was  situate  on  the  River  Niveris,  now  the  Niivre, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ligeris.  The  name  Noviodunum  be- 
came subsequently  changed  to  Nivernum,  from  that  of  the  riv- 
er, and  is  now  Nevers.  This  was  a  place  of  little  importance 
until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  whose  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Lingones  we  find,  1.  Andomatunnm, 
their  capital,  afterward  Lingones,  and  now  Langres.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  many  an- 
tiquities have  been  found  here.  There  yet  remain  the  ruins  of 
two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  to  Probus,  the  other  to  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  This  city  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  the  barbarous  tribes  which  overiJirew  the  Roman 
empire,  9.  Dibio,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  country, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  jEdni.  It  is  now  Dijon.  An  an- 
cient legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  made  Dibio  a  considerable  fortress:  other  le- 
gends seem  to  confound  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
lived  a  century  before.  This  place  passed  in  the  fifth  century 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Franks. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Senones  we  find,  1.  Agendicum,  which 
Ptolemy  writes  'AyijSiitdv,  Agedicum,  while  in  the  Antonine 
Itmerary  it  is  Agedincum.  It  was  afterward  called  Senones, 
being  the  capital  city,  and  is  now  Sens.  Some  antiquaries  dis- 
pute the  identity  of  Agedincum  with  Senones,  and  contend  that 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  modem  Provins,  but  this  opin- 
ion does  not  appear  to  be  well  sustained.  The  town  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  bank  of  the  Icauna,  the  modern  Yonne. 
2.  Antesiodurum  or  Antissioduncm,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Icauna,  and  now  Auxerre.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  but  by  a  division  of  that 
territory  acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Av,xerre  (now  in- 
corporated together)  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  the 
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frontier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop  having  been  St. 
Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Aurehan,  A.D. 
273.  3.  Vellaunodunum,  to  the  southwest  of  Agedincum,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Aureliani,  now  Beaune,  according  to 
D'Anville ;  others,  less  correctly,  are  in  favor  oiChateati  Landon, 
or  Chateau  Renard.  In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France  the  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pagus  Belnisus. 
4.  Melodunum,  to  the  northwest  of  Agedincum,  on  the  River 
Sequana,  and  now  Melun.  CiEsai  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  island,  in  the  same  nianner  as  Lutetia  or  Paris.  It  was 
taken  by  Labienus,  Cassar's  Ueutenant,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parisii.  It  was  also  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  both  the 
Northmen  and  the  English.  The  modern  town  is  built  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slope  on  the  right  banic  of  the  Seine.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  still  remain  on  the  island  in  which  the  old  Col- 
tic  town  stood.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  authorities, 
Melodunum  was  the  same  place  with  the  Metiosedum  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  Ctesar,  and  in  all  probability  this  latter 
name  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  the  former. 

In   the   territflry  of  the   Tricassii,  or   Tricasses,  we   find, 

1.  Augustobona,  afterward  Tricasses,  or  Tricassts,  now  Troyes, 
their  chief  city,  situate  on  the  Sequana,  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  A.vyovar66ava.  The  form  THcassw  was,  at  a  still  later 
period,  changed  to  Trec<s,  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the 
modern  name  has  been  derived.  This  city  was  plundered  by 
the  Northmen,  A.D.  889.  In  the  feudal  period  it. was  the 
capital  of  the  important  country  of  Troyes,  or  Champagne. 

2.  Corobilium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Sequa- 
na no-w  Corbedle  Some  write  the  name  Corbebum  and 
m-ike  Curobihum,  a  town  of  the  Catalaani  the  site  ol  which 
IS  touni  as  they  mauitam  near  the  modern  village  of  bt 
Ouen      But  this  is  an  error 

In  the  territory  ot  the  Meldi  we  find  1  latmum  ( larivoi ), 
then:  capital  afterward  (.allud  Meldt  and  now  Meaut  It 
was  situated  on  the  Alba  now  Aitbt  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Matrona  The  Peutmger  Table  calls  it  Fixtumum  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  -wa*.  a  plaice  of  consideralle 
consequence  2  C  Mgim  tc  the  outl  e  i^^t  of  the  pre  e  ling 
now  ChaiUii 
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In  the  territory  of  the  ParisU  we  have  Lutetia  Pai 
their  chief  city,  afterward  Parisii,  and  now  Paris.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Ctesar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  now 
traverses  Paris  were  anciently  five  small  islands,  on  one  of 
which,  now  the  island  of  La  Cite,  stood  Lutetia.  This  island 
was  then  of  smaller  dimensions  than  at  present,  two  smaller 
islands  at  its  western  extremity  having  been  incorporated  with 
it.  Lutetia,  antecedent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  vi'as  an  un- 
waUed  place.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has 
been  much  disputed.  Dulaure  conjectures  that  it  meant  "  in- 
habitants of  the  frontier."  A  British  tribe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation.  In  B.C. 
54,  C^sar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of 
Gaul.  In  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  tribes  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lutetia  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power.  For  the  next  four  cen- 
turies the  place  is  hardly  noticed,  except  by  geographers,  by 
whom  the  name  is  variously  written;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  be- 
longed about  A.D.  358  or  360.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Julian  whOe  he  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  with  the  rank  of  CEesar.  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
island  to  both  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Yelocasses,  or  Bellocassi,  we  have 
Botomagus,  now  Rouen.  The  name  is  variously  written,  Bo- 
tomagv^,  Rothomagus,  Ratomagus,  &c.,  and  m  Ammianus 
MarceDinus  we  have  the  plural  form  Rotomasi  This  name 
remained  when  most  other  capitals  had  their  own  proper  desig- 
nation superseded  fay  that  of  the  people  to  whom  the^  respect- 
ively belonged,  and  was  subsequently  shortened  into  Rotomum 
or  Rodomum,  whence  the  modern  appellation  Rouen  In  the 
early  history  of  France,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  cruelties  of  Fredegonde.  It  suffered  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  whose  capital  it  eventually  became, 
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when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Rollo  and  Charles  the 
Simple  {A.D.  911  or  912),  they  settled  in  this  part  of  France. 


(A.)    Ni«E. 

I.  The  name  Belgica  was  given  to  this  province  from  that  of 
the  BelgEe,  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter,  who,  in  Ctesar's 
time,  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul. 

II.  The  BolgEB,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  were  of  mixed 
Celtic  and  Germanic  blood,  several  German  tribes  having  from 
time  to  time  crossed  over,  and  either  driven  portions  of  the 
Bclg£e  back  into  the  interior,  or  else  having  become  amalgam- 
ated with  them. 

III.  The  province  of  Belgica,  as  settled  by  Augustus,  was, 
as  before  remarked,  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  the  Belgfe,  and  contained  within  its  limits  three  dif- 
ferent stems  or  races,  namely,  1.  Belg-<s,  of  mixed  Celtic  and 
German  blood ;  2.  Batdvi,  of  pure  German  origin ;  3.  Sequa- 
ni  and  Helvetii,  of  pure  Celtic  extraction. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  these  three  races  in 
order,  describing  in  succession  the  communities  into  which 
they  were  respectively  subdivided,  and  giving  some  account  of 
the  cities  of  each. 

1.  OF  THE  BELG^. 

1.  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Bell&iMci. — In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  the  Bellovaci 
were  distinguished  among  the  Belgic  Gauls  for  number,  valor, 
and  influence,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arms,  when  these  were  first  carried  into  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the 
confederat*  army  of  natives,  but  the  skiil  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans  triumphed  over  aD  opposition,  and  the  Bellovaci, 
with  their  neighbors,  had  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
partments of  Oise  and  Somme. 

II.  Menapii,  a  numerous  tribe,  occupying  originally  all  the 
country  between  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  and  in 
CiEsar's  time  having  settlements  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last-mentioned  river.     They  were  subsequently,  however, 
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compelled  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  ITbii 
and  Sieambri,  nations  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  were  set- 
tled by  the  Romans  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine.  From 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  we  iearn  that,  in  later  times,  the  settle- 
ments of  this  tribe  were  along  the  lower  Meuae. 

III.  JVervii,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of  German 
origin,  who  dwelt  in  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments 
of  Lys,  Nord,  Sombre  et  Meuse,  Ardennes,  or  in  Hennegan, 
&c.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  ancient  Sabis.  Ctesar 
names  among  their  dependents  or  clients  the  smaller  tribes  of 
the  Centrones,  Grudit,  Levaci,  Pleumoxii,  and  Geidunt.  Their 
original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Bavay,  but  afterward  Ca- 
maracum,  now  Cawbray,  and  Tumacum,  now  Tournay,  be- 
came their  chief  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
After  subjecting  the  Suesstones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Ambi- 
ani,  Csesar  marched  against  the  Nervii.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  in  which  the  Nervii  ac- 
tually surprised  the  Roman  soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing 
and  intrenching  their  camp,  and  came  very  near  defeating  the 
latter.  The  scale  was  only  turned  at  length  by  the  valor  of 
the  tenth  legion.  The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last, 
and  their  nation  and  name,  says  CjEsar,  were  nearly  extin- 
guished on  that  day.  It  was  reported  that,  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing men,  only  five  hundred  remained.  Crosar  restored  their 
territory  and  towns  to  the  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  they  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  have  become  a  considerable  people.  We 
find  them  frequently  serving,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  Ro- 
man forces. 

rV.  JVevlri  or  Treviri,  a  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of 
German  origin  like  the  Nervii,  and  dwelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mosella,  from  the  Mosa  to  the  Rhine.  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Treves.  Their  territory  an- 
swered  to  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments  of  the 
Meuse,  Mosdle,  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  toward  the  north, 
and  the  southern  part  of  tliat  of  Luxembourg. 

2.  Smaller  Communities. 
1.  Ambiani,  on  the  east  coast,  along  both  banks  of  the  Sama- 
ra, now  the  Somme,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Samme. 
Their  territory  lay  between  that  of  the  Bellovaci,  Veroman- 
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dui,  and  Alribdtes.  2.  Morini,  also  on  the  coast,  betw(^en  the 
AmMani  and  Nervii,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Atrebates. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  nwr,  "  the  sea,"  and  has 
reference  to  their  situation.  Their  territory  answers  now  to  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  8.  Alrebates,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  answers  now  to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  two  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and 
Somme.  This  tribe  were  famed  for  theii  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods  even  in  Eomau  times,  and  the  cloak  or  sagum 
that  was  made  here  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome.  4.  Tox- 
iandri,  to  the  south  of  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Mempii, 
in  what  answers  to  the  modern  Seeland  and  northern  Flanders. 
5.  Eburones,  to  the  south  of  the  Toxiandri,  in  what  is  now  the 
Netherland  province  of  Limburg,  around  Hasselt.  6.  AdvM- 
ici  or  Atuattci,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Tungri  of  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or  else  the  Tungri,  a  German 
tribe,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the  Rhine,  became  amalgama- 
ted with  them.  Their  territory  answered  in  some  degree  to 
the  present  Netherland  provinces  of  Lutlich  and  Namur.  7.  Ve- 
romandui,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Atrebates,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  the  western  portion  of 
that  of  Ardennes.  Ptolemy  calls  thorn  'Fojidvdve^.  8.  Suessi- 
&nes,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  the  Remi, 
m  the  middle  portion  of  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Aisne, 
andinthenorthernportionofthedepartmentofilfarwe.  9.  Cat- 
alauni,  to  the  south  of  the  Remi,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
department  of  Marne,  and  the  western  portion  of  that  of  the 
Meuse.  10.  Mediomatrici,  to  the  south  of  the  Treveri,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle.  11.  Lend,  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Marne,  the  northwestern  of  that  of  Vosges,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  those  of  Meuse  and  Meurthe. 


Cities  belonging  to  the  AmMani,  Morini,  and  Nervii. 
In  the  territory  of  the  AmMani  we  find,  1.  Samarobrlva,  on 
the  Samara,  now  the  Somme,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  called 
afterward  Ambiani,  and  now  Amiens.    %  Ambiliati,  now  Ab- 
beville. 
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In  the  territory  of  the  Morini  we  find,  1.  Taruenna  or  Ter- 
uanna,  now  Terouenm.  2.  Gessoriacum,  afterward  Bononia, 
now  Boulogne.  Mela  mentions  this  place  under  its  name  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  implies 
that  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  was  in  his  time  the  place  of 
greatest  note  on  that  coast.  After  Mela  mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  Ttaop- 
piaKov  kmvuov.  Some  writers,  and  among,  them  Montfaucon 
and  Cluverius,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Bovtiognc  was  the 
Portus  Itius  from  which  Ctesar  embarked  for  Britain,  but  their 
opinion  ,is  rejected  by  D'AnviUe,  who  agrees  with  Du  Cange 
and  Cambden  in  fixing  the  Portus  Itius  at  Witsand  or  Wissan, 
a  small  town  near  Gap  de  Griz  Nez.  Gessoriacum  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Here,  D'AnviUe  thinks,  was  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Suetonius,  em- 
barked here  for  that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  with  which 
a  communication  was  chiefly  maintained  was  Rutupia,  now 
Richborough,  near  Sandwich.  About  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  name  Bonoma_  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  latter  is  not  used  by  Ammianus  Marcei- 
linus,  Eutropius,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  period,  Bononia 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  naval  stations.  When 
Carausius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Bononia,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
besieged  and  taken  by  Cassaj-  Constantius  Chiorus,  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  capture  of  the  place  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  detriment  to  it.  In  the  fifth  century  Bo- 
nonia is  said  to  have  been  unsuocessftdly  attacked  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Northmen,  who  had  landed  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  discovery  of  a  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  vessels  were  fast- 
ened,  it  is  thought  that  the  sea  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  present 
upper  town  of  Boulogne,  in  which  case  Gessoriacum  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay. 

3.  litus  Partus,  or  Iccius  Portus,  just  above  Bononia,  and 
now  Witsand,  or  Wissan,  a  small  town  near  Cap  de  Griz  Nez. 
This  port  was  famous  as  havmg  been  the  one  where  C^sar 
embarked  on  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  has  abeady  been  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  previous  article.  4.  Castellum  Morlnorum,  ia 
the  east  of  Bononia,  now  Montcassel.  5.  Ulterior  Partus. 
This  was  a  harbor  eight  miles  east  of  Itius  Portus,  according 
to  C^Bsar,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  of  his  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  where 
Calais  now  stands,  or  near  to  it.  Ukert  places  it  at  Grave- 
lines. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nervii  we  have,  1.  Grudii,  now 
Groede,  in  Western  Flanders.  3.  Tumacum,  in  the  interior, 
now  Tournay,  on  the  Scaldis,  or  Scheldt.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
rome in  the  begmnmg  of  the  filth  century  as  being  among  the 
placet,  which  had  bLcn  seized  by  the  barbarians  who  overran 
Gaul  It  was  among  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  the  capital  ot  the  as  yet  infant  empire  of  Clovis. 
3.  Camatacum,  now  Cambray,  also  on  the  Scaldis,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  This  place  rose  to  notice  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  the  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  Notitia 
Provinciamm  it  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe, 
Turnacum  being  the  other.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  Cambray  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Clodi- 
on,  the  son  of  Pharamond,  A.D.  427-448,  and  to  have  given 
title  to  his  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortified  it,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  ceded  it  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  long  retained.  4.  Bagdcum,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bavay.  This  was  the  original  capital  of  the 
Nervii,  but  was  superseded  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Turnacmn  and  Camaracum.  The  importance  of  the 
place,  however,  is  testified  by  the:  fact  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sabis,  now  Sambre,  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  springs  distant  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Roman  roads,  which  trav- 
ersed the  surrounding  country.  According  to  some,  Bagacnm 
was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Turnacum  and  Ca- 
maracum rose  into  importance.  The  name  was  variously  writ- 
ten, Bagacum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Baganum  by  Ptol- 
emy, and  Basiacum,  Bavacwm,  and  Bacacum  in  later  author- 
ities,    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  a  mere  castle. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior,  between  the  Tribes  just  mentioned  and 
the  River  Mosa. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bellovact  we  find,  1.  CcesaromSgus, 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  {Kataapofiayog),  afterward  Be  Wow  ac!,  and 
now  Beauvais.  Several  writers  of  great  learning,  Sanson, 
Scaliger,  and  Valesius,  have  considered  that  Bratuspantium, 
the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci  retreated  with  their  effects 
on  Csesar's  approach,  was  identical  with  CEcsaromagus,  and 
D'Anville  himself  was  at  fost  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he 
afterward  made  the  site  of  Bratuspantium  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breteuil,  in  Picardie.  2.  Bratuspantium,  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Suessioneswe  find,  1.  Augusta  Sues- 
sioimm,  the  capita!  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Suessiones,  now 
Soissons.  D'Anville,  Zhdaure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  iden- 
tify Augusta  Suessionum  with  the  Nomodunum  of  CEEsar,  but 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  Ctesar's  narrative. 
In  the  "  Notitia  Imperii"  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  at  Au- 
gusta  a  government  manufactory  of  shields,  balistse,  and  arm- 
or for  the  cavalry,  called  Clibanarii  or  Cataphracti  (fabrica 
scutaria,  balistaria,  et  clibanaria).  In  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  northern  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  last  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  government  of  ^gidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it 
the  latter  was  defeated  by  Clovis.  Under  the  early  Frankish 
princes  it  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Here  Clovis  espoused  Clotilde ;  and,  upon  the 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name 
to  one  ol  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  2.  Fines,  or 
Fimee,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Suessiones  and  Remi, 
now  Fisme,  in  Champagne. 

In  the  teiTitory  of  the  Veromandui  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Ve- 
romanduorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  now  St.  Quentin.  The 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  retained,  down  to  modem  times, 
the  name  of  Aouste.  2.  Verbimim,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Vervins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates  we  find,  1.  Nemetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras.     Not 
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only  the  modern  name  of  the  place,  but  that,  also,  of  the  coun- 
try, Artois,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  race. 
It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  2.  Helena,  mentioned  by  Sidoni- 
us  ApoUinaris,  and  now  probably  Lens. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Adualici  we  find  Aduatica,  afterward 
Tungri,  now  Tongres.  In  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Me- 
napii,  near  the  Scaldis,  before  they  were  driven  south  by  Ger- 
man tribes,  we  find  Castellum  Menapiorum,  now  Kessel,  an 
the  Meuse. 

Cities  in  the  Interior,  belonging  to  the  Condrusi,  Remi,  Tre- 
vert,  Medromatrici,  Leuci,  SfC. 

In  the  territory  of  the  CowrfrMSi  we  find,  1.  ^oras  IWjg-ro- 
mm,  now  Spaa,  the  medicinal  waters  of  this  place  being  known 
to  the  Romans.     2.  Marcomdgus,  now  Markmagen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Remt  we  find,  1.  Durocortorum,  aft- 
erward Remi,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  now  Rheims.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Cscsar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already  an 
important  eity.  Strabo  writes  the  name  ^ovpiKopropa.  It  was 
at  the  convergence  of  several  military  roads,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger  Table.  Under  the  Roman 
sway,  Durocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  Belgica 
Secuuda,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  literary  character.  Cor- 
nelius Fronto,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  has  com- 
pared it  to  Athens,  an  indication,  making  allowance  for  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration,  of  its  high  reputation  in  this  respect.  In 
A.D.  494,  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied  after  the  death  of  Syagrius,  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  after 
his  victory  at  Tolbiac.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  was  repeatedly  besieged,  and  twice,  at  least, 
taken  and  plimdered.  In  1179  it  was  signalized  by  the  conse- 
cration of  Philippe  Auguste,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
succeeding  monarchs  of  France  have  also  been  consecrated  at 
this  place  3.  Axuenna,  now  Vienne  la  Ville,  on  the  Aisne, 
thp  ancient  Axona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Treveri  we  find,  1.  Antunacum  or  An- 
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demacum,  now  Andernach,  a  Roman  station.  It  was  famed 
at  a  later  day  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  Louis  the  German 
over  Charles  the  Bald.  2.  Confiuenies,  now  Coblenz,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mosella  and  Rhenus,  whence  it  derived  its 
names  of  ConfluetUes,  Conflueniia,  or  Confiuens.  This  last  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  castle  erected  by  Drusus  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella.  3.  Aiabitariniis  Vicus,  on  the  Rhine,  above 
Confluentes,  where  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  born.  D'An- 
ville  and  others  write  the  name  Ambiatinus  Vicus,  but  the  oth- 
er form  is  the  more  correct  one.  Ukert  makes  this  place  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Reuse ;  Cluver  de- 
clares for  Capelle.  4.  Noviumagus,  on  the  Mosella,  now  Neu- 
inagen.  5.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  called  afterward  Treviri,  and 
now  Tr^es,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Trier,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella.  When  Julius 
Cffisar  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people,  and 
their  capital  even  then  a  place  of  importance.  No  oredit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription  put  up  in 
modern  times,  and  which  states  that  this  city  was  built  1300 
years  before  Rome !  In  later  times  Treves  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Julian, 
Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius,  and  was  so  em- 
inent for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empue.  It  was 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
yet  subsequently  almost  recovered  its  ancient  splendor  under  the 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained  large  armies, 
which  they  occasionally  led  to  the  field  in  person,  and  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  considerable  po- 
litical influence  in  Germany. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Catalauni  we  find  Ihirocatelauni, 
called  afterward  Catalauni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Matrona, 
and  now  Ck&lons  sur  Mame.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  prefix  Duro,  in  the  name  of  the  place,  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  means  "  water,"  indicating,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
position  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Near  this  place 
(A.D.  271)  Aurelius  defeated  the  army  of  Tetricus.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age  it  was  marked  by  another  memorable  conflict.  In 
the  year  451,  Attila,  at  the  head  of  the  Huns,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Romans  and 
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Visigoths  under  Aetius  and  Theodorie.  D'AnviUe  conjectures 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  originally  in  the  singu- 
lar form  Burocatalaunum. 

In  the  territoiy  of  the  Virodunenses  we  find  Vtrodunum,  now 
Verdun.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Viredunum,  and 
other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  Viridunum  and  Virdu- 
mm.  In  tlie  Middle  Ages  it  was  included  in  the  Germanic  em- 
jrire,  of  which  its  bishops  were  princes. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici  we  find  Divodurum,  aft- 
etrward  Mediomatrici,  for  whidi  last  was  substituted,  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  shorter  designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis, 
whence  the  modern  name  Metz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  A.D. 
70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  troops  of  Vitellius.  It  was  completely  ruined  in  the  inva- 
fflon  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  A.D.  452  ;  but  it  afterward  be- 
came the  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
the  kingdom  of  Metz.  In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire, Metz  was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Lotkaringia, 
or  Lorraine. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Leuci  we  find,  1.  Nasium,  near  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Grand-Nancy.  At  a  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity called  Nas  or  Nais,  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  with  the 
name  Nasienses.  Nasium  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  answer 
to  the  present  town  of  jVancy  or  JVanci,  this  last  not  being 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Talluia 
Leucorum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Toul.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  tribe.  In  some  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Car- 
Wingian  princes  it  is  called  Leuci. 


I.  Under  this  head  we  will  make  mention  also  of  the  other 
German  tribes  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

II.  All  these  tribes,  the  Batavi  included,  may  be  divided  int« 
two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  in  what  were  called  Insula  Batavorum,  &c.,  and 
%.  Tribes  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Rhme  further  up,  in  what  wa« 
ealled  Germanta  Prima. 

K 
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I.  Canimfates,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Batavi, 
occupying  not  only  tbe  western  part  of  the  Insula  Baiavorum, 
between  the  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium,  or  the  lower 
and  upper  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  but  also  extending  beyond  the 
Flevum  Ostium  into  what  is  now  northern  Holland  and  west 
Friesland.  They  were  not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  Ba- 
tavi, and  hence  their  name  gradually  became  lost  in  that  of 
the  larger  community.  Their  chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Ba- 
tavorum,  now  Leaden.  An  account  of  the  Lacus  Flevo,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Frisii,  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of 
Germania,  when  describing  the  Rhine. 

II.  Batavi,  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Catti,  who 
seem  to  have  left  their  native  district  some  time  before  the  age 
of  Ceesar,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  now 
the  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied  the 
district,  called  by  some  the  island,  between  the  Vahalis  and 
Mosa,  above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  the  Vahalis 
before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  the  Vahalis  and  Mosa  after 
their  junction,  and  the  ocean.  This  district  and  island,  or,  to 
speak  less  precisely,  these  two  islands,  were  called  Insula  Ba- 
tavorum.  In  strictness,  however,  there  was  but  one  island, 
that,  namely,  last  described,  and  the  more  correct  designation, 
therefore,  was  Insula  Batavorum,  in  the  singular.  This  island 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  Ctesar 
appears  to  consider  their  country  as  belonging  to  Germany 
and  not  to  Gaul,  the  limits  of  Belgic  Gaul  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Mosa,  or  Meuse.  We  have  followed,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement,  which  assigns  them  to  Gallia.  The  Batavi 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  of  country  on  the 
banks  of, the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Casar  did 
not  cariy  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Batavi.  Under  Au- 
gustus they  became  allies  of  the  Romans.  Drusus,  the  broth- 
er.of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and  dug  a  canal, 
Fossa  Drusiana,  which  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  modem 
Yssel.  The  name  of  the  Batavi  can  bo  traced  even  now  in 
that  of  the  Beturve,  which  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Batavo- 
rum Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
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After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  having  pro- 
claimed Vitelliua,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Italy,  the 
•  Batavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  had  become  very  burdensome  to  them.  Claudi- 
us Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal  families, 
though  bearing  a  Roman  name,  acted  as  their  leader.  At  one 
time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian  Gauls,  but  the 
speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the  movement.  Civilis 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were  at  last  subdued.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  .thoy  obtained  conditions,  for  we  find  them 
afterward  restored  to  their  former  state  of  free  allies  of  Rome. 
It  appears,  jiowever,  that  subsequently,  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jau  and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  completely  established  their  do- 
minion over  them,  for  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman  roads  across  the  country. 
The  Batavi  were  employed  by  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  during  the  civil  war 
which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Sahan  Franks  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  themselves  in  it.  They 
armed  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and  defeated  at 
sea  by  Carausias.  Constantius  and  Constantino  waged  war 
against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but  eould  not  drive 
them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian, by  an  irruption  ofFrisii,  who  came  from  the  northern  coun- 
try, near  the  Znider  Zee,  and  drove  the  Salian  Franks  beyond 
the  Mouse.  After  this  the  Insula  Batavorum  formed  part  of 
the  country  called  Frisia,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingi- 
ans, extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Scheldt. 

III.  Chigemi  or  Gwberni,  between  the  Meuse,  Waal,  and 
Rhine.  They  were  a  part  of  the  German  Sigambri,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Tiberius,  B.C.  8,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii. 

IV.  Ubit,  a  German  tribe  transported  by  Agrippa  (B.C.  38) 
to  the  left,  hank  of  the  Rhine,  and  settled  between  this  river 
and  the  Meuse.  Their  territory  extended  from  what  is  now 
the  Rheno-Prussian  village  of  Gelb  or  Gellub,  as  far  as  R/iein. 
mao-en.  Their  capita!  was  Oppidum  Ubtorum,  afterward  Co- 
lonia  Affrippina  or  Agrippinensis. 
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I.  VangioneSf  a  Gorman  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
east  of  the  Treviri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetes,  or  between  the 
modem  Bingen  and  Selz.  Their  capital  was  Borbetomagus, 
now  Wurms. 

II.  Triboci  or  Tribocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Mediomatrioi  and  Lorici, 
Their  chief  town  waa  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg.  They 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  Alsace. 

III.  Rauruci,  between  the  Triboci,  Sequani,  and  Helvetii, 
and  extending  from  the  month  of  the  Arola,  now  Aar,  to  that 
of  the  Birsa,  near  Basilea,  now  Basel  or  B&sle.  Their  capital 
was  Augusta  Rauraconim,  now  Augst. 

Cities  of  the  Tribes  just  mentioned. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Caninefates  and  Batavi  we  find, 
1.  Forum  Iladriani,  now  Haarlem.  2.  Lugdunum  Batavo- 
rum,  now  Leydeit,  near  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  3.  Pratorium  Agrippime,  mmRoemberg,  on  the  Rhine. 
4.  Tabl<E,  now  Delft.  5.  Vada,  now  Gmtda.  6.  Trajectum, 
now  Utrecht.  7.  Batavodurum,  now  Wyk  de  Duurstede. 
8.  Arenacum  or  Arenalium,  near  the  modern  Arnheim.  9.  JVo- 
viomagus,  on  the  Vahalis,  now  Nimwegen.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Batavi,  10.  Batavarum  Oppidum,  on  the  Mosa, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now,  according  to  D'AnviUe,  Bat- 
tenburg. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Gugemi  we  find,  1.  Mediolanum,  now 
Mayland.  2.  Colonia  Trajana,  called,  also,  Castra  Ulpia, 
now  Kelln,  in  the  Circle  of  Cleve.  3.  Trieesimw,  which  some 
confoond  with  Castra  Ulpia,  now  Ihich,  near  Santen,  the  claa- 
sical  name  for  which  latter  place  is  Castra  Vetera.  4.  Asci- 
burgium,  iabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mannert, 
following  Ptolemy,  makes  this  place  to  have  been  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  canal  of  Drusus  joined 
the  Isala,  now  Yssel,  and  where  the  modern  Dosburg  lies.  It 
seems  more  correct,  however,  to  make  it  correspond  to  Asburg, 
or  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Essenberg,  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  Asciburgium  is  derived  by  some  from  the  old  German  term 
ask,  "  a  vessel,"  "  a  ship,"  and  dcrg  or  burg;  whence  it  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  equivalent  to  Schiffburg.     Others,  I 
nect  the  name  with  the  legend  of  Odin  and  the  Asi. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ubii  we  find,  1.  Gelduba,  probably 
one  of  the  border  fortresses  erected  by  Drusus.  A  bridge  was 
hCTe  thrown  by  him  over  the  Rhine.  It  is  now  Gelb,  in  the 
province  of  Diisseldorf.  2.  JVovesium,  now  Neuss.  3.  Dumo- 
magus,  now  Dwrmagen.  4.  Juliacum,  to  the  southwest,  now 
JulicA,  or,  as  the  French  write  the  name,  JuHers.  5.  Oj^i- 
dum,  Ubiorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  named  Colo- 
nia  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis,  when  a  Roman  colony  had 
been  established  here,  first  by  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  The  colony  of  Agrippina,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Agrippa,  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  to  strength- 
en  the  first,  and  its  title  was  Colonia  Claudia  Agrippinensis, 
Agrippa's  colony  having  been  called  Colonia  Agrippina.  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Cologne,  or,  as  the  Germans  write 
it,  Koln.  Agrippina  adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples, 
aqueducts,  &c.,  the  ruins  of  which  may  stiil  be  traced.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  A.D.  330, 
and,  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  was  annexed  to  the 
German  empire  in  A.D.  870.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  Ara  Ubiorum  with  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum.  The 
former  was  an  altar,  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  that 
at  Lugdunum  or  hyom.  "^^iist  far  from  Bonn  is  a  hill  called 
Oodesberg,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Ara  Ubiorum.  That  it  was  soniewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
certain.  The  name  Godesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  the  seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some  kind.  6.  Bonna, 
now  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  above  Colonia  Agrippina.  In  records 
of  a  -remote  date  it  is  called  Bunna,  a  word  which  Arndt  de- 
rives frorn  the  Celtic  "  Buknt"  meaning  a  spot  containing  pro- 
ductive fields,  pastures,  and  water-i30urses.  Bomia  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sixth  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  was  afterward  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Ro- 
man strongholds  on  the  Rhine,  It  rose  ultimately  to  be  a  place 
of  some  note.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Roman  troops  under 
Herennius  Gallus  were  defeated  near  this  city  by  the  Batavi 
under  Claudius  Civilis.  Bonna  and  Novesium  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  contest  with  the 
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Bata,vi  as  places  where  the  Roman  generals  mustered  their 
forces.  In  the  year  355,  Bonn  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption 
of  German  tribes,  and  in  359  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  Under  the  Prankish  sovereigns  it  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  Vercma.  In  881  it  was  almost  mined  by  the 
Northmen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vangiones  we  find,  1.  Bingium,  now 
Bingen,  at  the  influx  of  the  Nava,  now  Nahe,  into  the  Rhine. 
The  bridge  of  stone  leading  at  the  present  day  across  the  Nahe 
into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Drusus,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klnpp,  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  known 
to  have  been  built  by  the  same  commander  2.  MagontiacuiK 
or  Moguntiacum,  now  Mayenre,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German, 
Mainz  or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhme,  and  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  B.C.  13,  Drusus  founded  the  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which 
Kastel  now  stands.  The  town  sprang  up  around  this,  but  did 
not  extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  generally  prefer  the  form  Mogontiacwn 
when  speaking  of  this  place,  not  Magontiacum.  3.  Borbeto- 
magus,  called,,  also,  Augusta  Vangionum,  and  now  Worms, 
south  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  on  the  Rhine.  The  mod- 
ern name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  intermediate  form 
WarToatia  or  Wbrmatia,  which  occurs  in  the  "Notitia."  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  (at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity  those 
primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
caDed  Mai  Lager  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of  which  assem- 
blies the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on.  Some  of  the 
Prankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  resided  here. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nemetes  vre  find,  1.  Noviomagus, 
called  afterward  Augusta  Nemetuvt,  and  now  Spire  or  Speyer. 
The  modern  name  comes  from  the  form  Sphira,  which  occurs 
in  the  Ravenna  geographer.  2.  Julius  Vicus,  now  Germers- 
heim. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Triboci-  we  find,  1.  Argentoratum, 
now  Strasbourg,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Slrassburg. 
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This  place  is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  erroneously 
calls  it  a  town  of  the  Vangiones.  It  was  in  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Germania  Prima  or  Superior ;  and  it  was  near  this  place 
that  Julian,  while  he  held  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Caesar, 
defeated  the  Allemanni,  under  their  king  Chnodomar,  A.D. 
357.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  fey  Clovis  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  afterward  included  in  Lotharingia,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  was  incorporated  with  the  Gorman  empire.  It 
was  during  these  changes,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century,  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of  Strata' 
burgus  or  Strateburg'um,  modified  subsequently  into  Stratz- 
burg,  and  finally  into  Strassbourg-.  2.  Helellum,  called  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  Helvetum,  now  Schlettstadt.  In  its  Vicin- 
ity were  dug  up  statues  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci  We  find,  1.  Argentovaria 
or  Argenta'/ia,  now  Arzheim.  In  this  vicinity  the  Eraperor 
Gratian  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Alemaimi.  2.  JBasilea, 
now  Basel,  B&sle,  or  Bdle.  It  was  originally  a  castle  or  for- 
tress built  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.,  and  aft«r  the  ruin 
of  Augusta  Rauracorum  it  rose  gradually  into  importance.  In 
917  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Maggars,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  again  a  flourishing  place.  3.  Augusta  Rauraco- 
rum, the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Its  original  name  appears  to 
have  been  Rauracum.  A  Roman  colony  was  led  hither  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  Attila.  The  village  of  Augst  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site. 


In  the  Province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
I,  Sequani. — These,  as  before  remarked,  were  a  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic origin.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  on  the  west  by  the  Axar,  now  SaSne, 
on  the  south  by  the  Ehodanus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Jura.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Ain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  SaSne,  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Boubs,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  that  of  Haute- Saone.     The  Sequani 
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were  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and 
had  long,  together  with  the  Arvemi,  been  rivals  of  the  jEdui, 
as  regarded  the  superiority  in  Gaul,  before  the  arrival  of  Ctesar 
in  that  country.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  this  contest, 
tiiey  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  German 
monarch,  who,  however,  after  defeating  the  ^dui  and  their 
allies,  had  become  a  general  oppressor  to  both  parties,  and  had 
seized  upon  the  territories  of  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  Se- 
quani  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Ariovistus  by  Ctesar,  some  of  the  followers  of  the  former, 
and  especiaUy  the  Triboci,  still  retained  possession  of  this  newly- 
acquired  territory,  which  thenceforth  was  completely  lost  to  the 
Sequani.  By  the  subsequent  division  which  Augustus  made 
o(  Gaul,  the  Sequani  became  included  in  the  new  province  of 
Belgica,  of  which  they  ever  afterward  continued  to  form  part, 
II.  Helvetii. — The  territory  of  this  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
of  Celtic  origin,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mount  Jura, 
which  separated  them  from  the  Sequani,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennine  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Rtetian  Alps,  and  on  the  noriJi 
by  the  Rhine.  They  oeeupied,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  what 
is  modem  Switzerland.  Ctesar  says  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  pagi,  or  cantons,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  pagus 
Tigwrinus  and  pagus  Urbigenus  or  VerMgenus.  The  mod- 
ern cities  of  Zurich  and  Orbes  are  supposed  to  have  derivt^ 
ttieir  names  from  these  two  pagi.  The  other  cantons,  not 
named  by  Csesar,  were  the  pagus  Tugenus  &ni  pagus  Ambro- 
mcus.  The  Helvetii  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history  aboat 
110  B.C.  The  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimbri  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Gaul,  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  vras  sent  with 
an  army  against  them.  He  met  the  forces  of  the  Tigurini 
some  say  near  the  Arar  or  Sadne,  according  to  others  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  his  lieutenant  Piso, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers.  The  rest  made  a  capitulation,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  home  after  passing  under 
tJie  yoke.  About  half  a  century  later,  the  great  body  of  the 
Helvetians  resolved  to  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Gaul.  They  burned  their  towns  and  villages, 
and  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani  until  they 
1  the  Arar.     Here  Crosar  fell  upon  the  Tigurini,  after 
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the  others  had  crossed  the  stream,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  The  rest  of  the  Helvetii  were  defeated  with  great 
^ughter  near  Bibracte,  in  the  country  of  the  jEdui.  The 
survivors,  about  one  third  of  the  original  number,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  country,  and  were  henceforth  in  the  condi- 
tion of  allies  and  tributaries  of  Rome.  The  Helvetii  who  re- 
turned home  were  mustered  by  Ctesar,  and  found  i^  be  110,000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  number  when 
they  left  home  was  368,000  individuals,  of  whom  92,000  were 
fighting  men.  After  the  total  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii ;  but  it  appears 
torn  Tacitus  (mst.,  i.,  6?)  that  the  Helvetii  retained  the  right 
rf  keeping  garrisons  in  some  of  their  own  strongholds,  and  it 
was  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-fiist  legion,  which  appropriated 
to  its  own  use  certain  moneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian 
garrisons,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fatal  insurrection  of 
A.D.  69.  After  the  legions  of  Germany  had  proclaimed  Vitel- 
lius,  and  when  CEecina,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  marching 
with  a  strong  force  toward  Italy,  the  Helvetii,  who  were  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  events  at  Rome  and  the  murder  of 
Galba,  intercepted  letters  which  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  legions  of  Germany  to  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  and  which 
invited  the  latter  to  join  Vitellius,  and  they  arrested  the  centu- 
rion and  his  escort  as  guilty  of  treason  against  Galba.  Upon 
this,  CEBcina,  who  had  just  entered  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  Ther- 
mte  Helvetica:  (the  modern  Baden,  in  Aargau),  and  advanced 
against  the  main  body  of  the  Helvetians,  who  were  m  arms, 
and  had  chosen  a  certain  Claudius  Severus  for  their  leader. 
The  Helvetians,  however,  made  no  stand  against  the  Roman 
veterans,  and  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Those  who  es- 
caped death  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  of  Aventicum,  one 
of  the  first  in  Helvetia,  sent  messengers  to  Cieoina,  with  an 
offer  to  surrender ;  but  Cfficma  sentenced  the  principal  inhab- 
itants  to  death,  and  referred  the  fate  of  the  rest  to  Vitellius, 
who  with  difficulty  was  induced  at  length  to  spare  their  lives. 
Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius,  had  lived,  when  a  boy,  at 
Aventicum  with  his  father  Sabinus,  who  went  thither  as  a  pub- 
licanus,  and  had  died  there.  After  Vespasian  became  emperor 
he  remembered  Aventicum,  and  emhellished  and  enlarged  the 
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place.  Nothing  particular  occurred  after  this  in  Helvetia  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  During  this 
long  period  the  Roman  language  and  Roman  habits  and  man- 
ners became  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  more  central  valleys  and  the  Alpine  recesses  re- 
tained a  sort  of  rude  independence,  since  Roman  stations  have 
been  traced  forming  a  line  at  the  foot,  of  the  high  Alps,  which 
seem  to  have  extended  from  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  to  that 
of  the  Waldst'dtter,  where  Ijuzern  now  is,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Bern,  as  if  to  guard  the  open  country  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  mountaineers.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  empire,  tho  BuTgundians  were  the  first  to  form  a  per- 
manent situation  in  western  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura 
range,  the  Leman  Laiie,  and  the  River  Aar,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  of  their  kings.  Meantime  the 
Allemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barbarous  race  than  the  Bur- 
gundians,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  eastern 
Helvetia,  until,  being  defeated  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
at  Tolbiacum,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  496,  the,  Franks  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  the  Allemanni  had  occupied,  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia 
became  now  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  various  masters; 
being  no  longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  general  appellation  of  Romans, 
by  which  the  northern  conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  once  subject  to  Rome. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  is  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  now 
Lake  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west.  The  ordinary  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Lemanus,  as  we  have  given  it,  though 
Oudendorp,  XJkert,  and  others  consider  Lemannus  more  cor- 
rect. Strabo,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  text  (that  of 
Kramer),  calls  it  ^  Xij^ewa  Xiimvtj,  but  Ptolemy  Aiiievtj.  In  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  termed  Lausonius  Lacus,  and  in  the 
Peutmger  Table  Losannetisis  Lacus.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  make  mention  of  tiiis  lake,  repeat  the  erroneous 
account  that  the  River  Rhodanus  traverses  this  sheet  of  water 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  it. 
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Cities  of  the  Sequani. 
Proceeding  from  north  to  south  we  find,  1.  Litxovium,  now 
Luxeu.  There  were  warm  springs  in  this  quarter,  and  thermse 
erected  over  them,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  2.  Partus 
Abuciai,  on  the  Arar,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Port 
sm  SaSne.  3.  Segobudtum  or  Segoboduum,  also  on  the  Aiar, 
now  Seveux,  on  the  SaSne.  4,  Loposagium,  on  the  Dubis,  now 
Luxiol,  near  Beaume.  5.  Epamanduodurum,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mandeure.  6.  Vesontio,  on  the  Dubis, 
now  Besan^on.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Local 
traditions  and  legends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  would  be  about  1186  B.C. 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  in  CEcsar's  canapaign 
against  Ariovistus,  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  Sequani, 
and  a  place  so  strong  by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party 
the  f^eatest  facilities  for  protracting  the  war.  Ccesar,  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  the  town  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The  Roman  general  has  described  the  place  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  River  Dubis,  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as 
though  its  course  had  been  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which,  being  fortified  with  a  wall,  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadel.  This  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  but 
when  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  the  city  of  Ve- 
sontio had  its  share  in  the  general  calamities,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  AUemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  was  rebuilt, 
but  again  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Several  remains 
at  the  present  day  attest  its  former  greatness.  7.  Ariolica, 
called  afterward  Ponlarlum,  to  the  southeast  of  Vesontio.  It 
is  now  Pontarlier.  8.  Magetobria,  now  Moigte  de  Broie,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontarlier. 
The  MSS.  of  Csesar,  who  makes  mention  of  the  place,  have  al- 
most all  Admagetobria.  9.  Pons  Dubis,  now  Pont,  near  the 
frontier  of  the  .iEdui. 

Cities  of  the  Helvetii. 

Proceeding  from  the  northeast  toward  the  south,  we  find, 

1.  Vindonissa,  now  Windtsch,  on  the  Arola,  now  Aar,  in  the 
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canton  of  Bern.  2.  Forum  Tiberii,  to  the  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  Rhine,  now  Kaiserstuhl.  3.  Turicum;  now  Zurich, 
on  the  Limagus,  now  the  Limmat.  4.  Salodumm,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Arola,  now  Soloihum  or 
Sohme.  5.  Aventicum,  now  Avenches,  called,  also,  Colonia 
Flavia  and  Pia  Flavia.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  has  already  been  alhided  to  in  the  account  just  given  of 
that  people.  It  took  the  name  of  Colonia  Flavia  and  Pia  Fla- 
via in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  embellished  and  enlai^ed 
by  that  emperor,  as  already  remarked.  6.  Lausanna,  now  LaU' 
sanne,  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus.  7.  Not- 
odunum,  called,  also,  Colonia.  Equestris,  now  Nyon,  in  the  Pays 
de  Yavd. 

I.  Uliarus,  now  Oleron,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Santones, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Carantomis,  now  Ckarente,  and  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It  belonged  to 
Aquitanica.  The  name  Uliarus  occurs  in  Pliny.  Subsequent- 
ly we  have  in  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  the  derived  adjective  Olart- 
onensiSf  which  servos  to  mark  the  transition  to  the  modem 
name  of  Oleron.  This  Island  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  to  have  collected  adjudged  cases  upon  the 
laws  of  the  sea  for  regulating  their  own  commercial  affairs. 
Hence  arose  the  famous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  which  be- 
came known  and  partially  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
is  an  historical  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  laws  of 
Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard  I.  of  England, 
in  this  island,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

n.  Radix,  now  Re,  a  short  distance  above  Uiiarus.  The  Ra- 
venna geographer  calls  it  Ratis,  but  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  the  name  as  Radis.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  about  three  or  four  broad. 

III.  Ogia,  now  D'Yeu  or  Dieu,  northwest  of  the  preceding, 
and  lying  farther  out  than  it  from  the  mainland,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles.  It  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  in 
breadth.     The  whole  island  is  little  else  than  a  vast  granitic 
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rock,  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil  three  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
lower  part,  but  in  the  higher  ground  so  thin  as  to  leave  the  rock 
almost  bare. 

IV.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  small  island,  not.  far  from  the  coast, 
and  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  on  which,  according  to 
him,  dwelt  a  speucs  af  A.mazonian  race,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchu'-,  and  who  once  every  year,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  the  god,  mu-oofed  his  temple  and  put 
on  a  new  covermg  btjforu  evening.  Each  woman  brought  ma- 
terials for  thus  purpose ,  and  if  any  one  of  them  allowed  these 
materials  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rest.  Some  one  always  suffered  in  this  way  every  year.  Stra- 
bo calls  these  females  "  the  women  of  the  Samnites,"  at  tijv 
SoftvtTwi'  ywalice^t  but  Tyrrwhit  reads  NaftvjTwv,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  lection,  the  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the 
Namnetes. 

V.  Vindxlis,  now  Be.Ue  Isle,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ligeris.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  this 
name  of  VindtHs,  and  it  appears  in  a  deed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  Ghtedei,  a  form  which  has  some  affinity  with 
Vindilis.  It  was  also,  according  to  some  writers,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  Greek  name  of  Calonesus,  of  which  its  mod- 
em name  of  Belle  Isle  is  a  translation.  The  island  is  about 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  about  six  in  breadth. 

VI.  Uxantis,  now  Ouessant,  or,'  as  the  English  writers  fre- 
quently call  it,  Ushavi,  above  the  Gobieum  Promontorium,  and 
lying  off  the  territory  of  the  Osismii.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  broad.     Another  ancient  name  was  Axantos. 

VII.  Cwsarea,  now  Jersey/,  off  the  coast  of  the  Unelli.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  twelve  milesj.its  greatest  breadth  about 
seven.  The  only  mention  made  of  this  island  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Angia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  called  Csesarea  in  honor  of  some  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

VIII.  Samia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Guern- 
sey. Mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  The  form  of  the 
island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
sides  face  the  south,  east,  and  northwest,  and  are  respectively 
about  sin  and  a  half,  six,  and  nine  miles  long. 
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IX.  Riduna,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Au- 
rigny,  or,  as  the  English  writers  more  commonly  term  it,  Alder- 
ney.  It  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  about 
one  and  three  eighths  broad,  and  about  eight  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Northmen  settled  here  at  an  early  period. 


REMARKS 


PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES  OF  CELTIC  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  TRIBES,  &0 

I.  The  remarks  which  we  are  here  about  to  make,  though  ohtained  from  Ihe 
best  sources,  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  merely  conjectural  or  approximative. 
And  Ihis  must  be  the  character  of  all  specnlatious  upon  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celtic  race,  notwithstanding  the  boasled  discoveries  of  modern  times. 

II.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  that 
language.     Indeed,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  Cel- 

■  lie  Gaul,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  to  (he  Gaelic  of  Scotland. 
The  Breton  language,  like  ihe  Welsh,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  belong- 
ing to  that  great  division  of  the  Celtje. 

III.  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  Basque  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Celtic.  W.  Von  Humboldt  (Pmfung  der  Unlersuchangen  uier  die  Vrbe- 
wohTter  Hhprmiens  Dcrmiltclst  der  Vastischcr  Sprache,  Berlin,  1821)  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Basque  language  is  of  Iberian,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin;  and 
this  undoubtedly  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  Iberian  itself  being  connected 
with  the  Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe. 

ly.  The  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  language  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  in  the  Erse  or  Irish,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  Gaelic,  and  also 
in  (he  Welsh,  and  its  cognate  dialect  the  Breton,  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
probable  offspring,  though  greatly  changed  of  course,  of  the  language  of  tlie  an- 
cient Celts.  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  will 
consider  first  the  prefixes  and  next  the  suffixes  or  endings  of  the  Celtic  local 
names  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  writers.     The  arrangement  will  be,  for 

Ccllic  local  Prcfixta. 
I,  AoEN.  In  the  iile  of  St,  Caprasius  it  is  said  that  the  town  of  Agennuat. 
now  Agen,  in  Gaicmif,  had  its  name  ■'  ab  htalu  spelunca"  Agen  in  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  word  for  "  a  cleft  or  cave."  There  is'  no  similar  word  in 
Erse  with  this  meaning ;  but  in  Bas-Breton  we  have  ageit,  aUnert,  eiinen,  "  a 
spring,  coming  forth  from  the  earth,"  and  in  Cornish  we  have  agery,  "  to  open.*' 
{AdeUing,  ii..  p.  43.     Die/enback.  i,,  p.  31.) 

3.  At.p  or  Alb.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  but  still  deserving  of  a  place  here. 
It  appears  to  mean  "  liigh,"  "  lofty,"  and  is  found  in  tlie  name  of  the  Alpes  or 
Alps.  Hence  we  have  in  Isidonis,  iv.,  8,  the  following:  '■Gallorum  lingua 
Alpes  alti  monies  Boconiur."  Compare  with  this  the  Gaelic  alb,  "  an  eminence 
or  mountain,"  whence  Albion,  a  name  given  to  England  from  its  lofty  coasts, 
and  Albain,  an  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  So  we  lind  Alba  in 
Latium,  and  several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  all  of  them  were  situate  on  elevated  spots.     We  find  the  Albani. 
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1  upper  Asia,  occupying 


n  called  Albanii 


western  sbore  of  the  Caspian.  The  same  root  is"likewise  found  in  the  name  of 
many  other  places  in  other  quarters.  (Compare  Adelang,  Miihr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4a. 
Diejenback,  CcUica,  i.,  p.  18,  seq.     Foil,  Elymol.  Fortch.,  ii.,  p.  535.) 

3.  Ak.  a  prefix  or  preposition,  meaning  "  npon"  or  "  near,"  and  appearing 
in  the  Latinized  Wrm  Armorica,  where  it  is  united  with  the  Celtic  mor,  "  the 
sea,"  by  which  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul  is  indicated,  where  the  ArToon- 
ca  Civilaiet  were  situated.  We  find  it,  also,  in  the  name  of  ArilaSe,  the  mod- 
ern ArUs,  which  is  said  to  come  from  or,  "  upon,"  and  lla^k,  "  a  morass."  In 
the  Baa-Brelon  we  have  still  amor,  "  a  maritime  tract,"  changed  from  the  old 
form  armor  by  the  genuine  Celtic  .subslitation  of  v  for  m,  just  as  we  find  the 
people  of  Armorica  called  'Ap6opii;tO(  in  PrOCOpius.     (Diefrniaeft,  i-,  P-  80.) 

4.  Briqa,  Briva,  Bbia,  as  in  BrigaiUei,  Brivatee,  Briaria,  Ac,  consult  remarks 
on  these  same  combinations  onder  the  head  of  Svffixet. 

6.  CiD,  Cat,  Cas,  in  Cadurci,  Calataum,  Caastrdaum,  &C.  Cai  in  Welsh 
means  "a  troop"  or  "band."  According  to  Vegetius  (ii.,  S)  and  Isidorus  (ix., 
3,  46)  the  term  caierva  in  Latin  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  meant  Ihfe  same  as 
Ugie,  and  hence  Biefenbaoh  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  cad  and  tor/a  (Welsh, 
tairaicJ), -a  troop  of  soldiers."  Compare  the  Gaelic  ceaiiam,  "a  band  of  men." 
In  Baa-Breton  caiarn,  and  in  Cornish  cai,  both  signify  "  a  fight." 

e^CiRK.  This  prefix  appears  to  mean  "rocky,"  "stony,"  and  hence  the 
Cami  and  Camates,  as  well  as  many  names  of  places  involving  the  same  root, 
would  seem  to  have  reference  to  stony  or  rocky  localities.  Compare  the  Gaelic 
earn,  "  to  heap  up,"  and  cam,  cairn,  "  a  he^  of  stones,"  "  rook." 

7.  Cbag.  a  root  rather  than  prefix,  onless  we  suppose  it  to  form  part  of  the 
name  Graioceli.  It  means  "rocky,"  "stony,"  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Bas-Breton  krag,  the  Welsh  crais,  the  Gaelic  carraig,  crcag,  all  signifying  "  a 
rock,"  •■  a  large  stone,"  and  our  English  word  ■'  crag,"  This  same  root  appears 
to  exist  in  the  name  of  Mount  Cragus  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  more  than  prob- 
ably in  that  of  the  Alpes  Graite,  "  the  craggy  or  rocky  Alps,"  an  etymology  far 
preferable  lo  that  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Graian  Alps  with  the  fabled 
wanderings  of  the  Grecinn  hero  Hercules.  Diefenbach  appears  to  think  that 
there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  Celtic  etymology  to  be  deduced  from  Pelro- 
niMS  Arbiter,  c.  ISS.  This  same  root  crag  seems  to  lie  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
modern  name  Crau,  which  ia  given  to  the  celebrated  hpidcus  campus,  or  "  stony 
field,"  near  Arlca. 

8.  DoEo.  The  syllables  Juro  at  the  beginning  (and  also  durum  at  the  end)  of 
Celtic  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  &*.,  situated  near  rivers  or  the 
sea.  We  find  in  Welsh  dw,  i.  c,  dftr,  and  dum  or  dUm/r,  signifying  "  water." 
We  have  also  dour  in  Cornish,  and  dur  in  Bas-Breton,  with  the  same  meaning. 
Tlie  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  corresponding  is  uiage ;  but  Lhuyd  and  Armstrong 
give  djibhar  and  dmar,  "water,"  as  obsolete  Erse  terms,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Sanscrit  dahhra,  "ocean."  We  find,  also,  the  same  root  dur  ap- 
pearing in  the  names  of  several  rivers,  as,  for  example,  the  Durius  in  Spain,  the 
Aturia  and  Duranius  in  Gaul,  the  Duria  in  northern  Italy,  &c.,  all  marking  Cel- 
tic localities.  (PrUlutrd,  Kescarckis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125.  Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  155,  stq. 
Adcluag,  ii;  p.  67.) 

9.  EsoR  or  Ebur.  This  prefix  ia  probably  derived  from  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  u/er,  "banks,"  in  German.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the  name 
Ebar-ach.  whence  Eboracam, "  York,"  in  England,  might  moan  a  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  water.  Another,  but  less  probable  derivation,  wouki  he  that 
connecting  it  with  the  Welsh  aber,  "  a  confluence  of  waters."     It  has  been  sup- 
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posed  that  suoli  names  of  places  as  Aberdeen,  Aberbatkrkk,  Abercurnig,  &c.,  in 
Scotland,  cojitain  this  Celtic  prefix.     (PtichtTd,  iii.,  p.  128.) 

10.  Lug,  The  meaning  of  this  prefii  has  been  disputed.  According  to  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  I.CUleplion,  ap.  Plat,  de  Ftum.—Op.  ed.  Rciske,  vol,  x.,  p, 
733)  the  name  Lugdunam  (\oiiy6ovvav),  in  Which  it  occurs,  signifies  ■' crow's 
hill,"  the  prefix  lug  meaning  "  a  crow  t"  T-aiyov  yap  rj  afuv  iialennp  tov  KopaKa 
KoXaiBiv,  ioSvov  ti  rinov  l^exovTa.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  explained 
well  enough,  but  the  signification  given  to  the  prefii  can  not  be  correct.  The 
appellation  Lugdunam  appears  rather  to  indicate  a  city  situate  on  or  near  a  hill 
or  elevation  on  a  river,  or  near  some  confluence  of  waters.  We  may  then  com- 
pare lug  with  the  Welsh  Ihwch,  and  the  Erse  loch,  "  a  lake,"  "  an  inlet  of  wa- 
ter," itc.  This  explanation  will  suit  very  well  the  position  of  Lugdunum,  the 
modem  Lyons,  situate  under  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus. 
So,  again,  Lugdunvm  Balapmiini,  the  modern  Leyden,  is  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  water,  being  situate  on  the  Old  Rhine,  the  burg  or  central  part,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  being  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  for 
many  milesaround ;  and,  finally,  Lugdunum  CmiKnaruni, now  Si.  Berlrand,  stands 
on  high  ground  on  both  sides  ofthe  Garonnt. 

11.  Nant,  This  prefix  means  ■' a  valley,"  "a  rivulet."  In  Welsh  we  have 
mml,  "  a  ravine,"  "  a  brook ;"  in  Cornish,  nance,  "  a  valiey,"  The  term  nant  is 
in  commonusein  Wales,andit  is  understoodin  the  same  sense  in  Savoy,  where 
we  find  JVaii/  de  Gria,  Nanl  de  Tacimay ;  and  so,  also,  Nant  Arpenaii,  ■'  a  torrent 
flowing  over  a  summit,"  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  hyJVaji(-or-p™4K. 
Hence  many  local  names  in  Gaul,  as  Nantuacum,  now  Nantui,  in  Burgundy,  sit^ 
listed  in  a  narrow  vaUey,  on  a  lake  between  two  mountains ;  so,  also,  the  iViwi- 
tutUes,  who,  as  wo  are  informed  by  Straho,  occupied  the  valley  ofthe  Rhine, 
immediately  below  its  source ;  and,  again,  Namneles  or  Nannetes,  now  Nantet  or 
Nanis,  in  a  country  intersected  by  rivufets,  {Adelang,  ii,,  p,  64.  Prichard,  iii., 
p.  IS8.     Diefenbath,  i.,  p.  82.) 

12.  Nehet.  This  prefix,  according  to  Fortunatua,  meant  "  a  temple,"  prob- 
ably a  grove-temple,  and  hence  was  connected,  perhaps,  in  some  way  with  the 
Greek  ji^^Df,  "a  glade,"  "a  piece  of  wooded  ground,"  and  the  Latin  nemus,  "a 
grove."  Hence  Drynemeivm  (where  it  appears  as  a  prefix  to  the  second  part  of 
the  compound),  the  name  of  a  place  in  Galatia,  where  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, from  all  tbe  three  nations  of  Gauls  in  Galatia,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble. Hence,  also,  Vernemetis,i'b.e  name  of  a  celebrated  temple  in  the  vicint 
i^  of  Burdigala,  now  itmrdenuj,  which,  according  to  Forlunatus,  meant  "fanvm 
tngens."  So,  too,  Angtutomnaituin,  now  Clermint,  in  AtncTgne,  where  Was  ^ 
temple  of  Vasn.  (Addung,  ii.,  p.  77.  Prichard,  iii.,  p.  137.  Radlvff,  Neue  Vn- 
lersuchungen,  p.  399.) 

2.  Celiic  local  Suffixes. 
1.  -ACDM.  This  suffix  contains  the  Celtic  root  or,  "  water,"  and  hence  tbe 
names  of  so  many  places  in  Gaul  with  this  termination,  all  situate  on  rivers, 
iJcG.,  as  ATenacum,  on  the  Rhine ;  Laureacum,  On  the  Danube ;  Magonliacam, 
on  the  Rhine  ;  Tumacum  and  Bagaeam,  on  the  Soaldis  ;  Blariacum,  on  the  Moea, 
iec.  {Adelung,  ii,,  p,  41.)  So,  at  a  later  day,  the  convent  of  JIfflKzfliuni,  in  Au- 
vergne,  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  having  been  founded  -'inter  aqtas." 
(Diefenbach,  I,  p,  66,) 

S,  -ATE8,  -1ATE9,  ]n  Welsh,  laid,  aiJ,  is  a  frequent  termination  of  adjectives. 
IB  Ceisariaid,  the  Cffsarians  or  Romans,  easily  convertible  into  ales,  iaics ;  like- 
wise ocM,  a  termination  of  nouns,  as  Cattraelh.     {Prkhaid,  iii,,  p.  129.) 
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3.  -BKiGi, -BMTi,  -BEiA.  The  meaning  of  these  terminations  is  far  from  be- 
ing clearly  aacertainEd.  The  first  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Ibero-Ceitic 
parts  of  Spain,  as  Nenobriga,  Mirobriga,  Langobriga,  Segobriga,  &c.,  and  is  gen- 
erally appropriated  to  towns  on  rivers.  This  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  the 
ending  in  question  is  the  same  as  the  German  Brucki  and  English  bridge. 
This,  however,  though  a  very  plausible  analogy,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
close  examination,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  applicable  to  such  names 
as  that  of  the  Briganies.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  to  give 
the  termination  briga  the  signification  of  "  city,"  with  the  associate  idea  of  ele- 
vation, i.  c,  a  city  on  some  elevated  spot,  and  we  may  then  compare  it  with  the 
Welsh  Ire,  "a  hill  or  mount,"  "a  peak;"  the  Erse  iri,  "a.  hill,"  "a  rising 
ground,"  whence  briogkaeh,  "  hilly ;"  the  Gaelio  braigli,  "  the  upper  part"  of  any 
thing  or  place,  &.c.  The  termination  bria  will  also  have  ttie  meaning  of  "a 
city,"  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  ending  ffpia,  in  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Thrace,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  also  meant  "  a  city,"  and  was 
equivalent  to  jrohc-  Thus  MeseTiibria,  a  colony  of  Megarians,  was  originally 
called  Menebria,  that  is,  "  the  city  of  Mene,"  its  founder.  So  the  city  of  Selys 
was  Selybria,  and  .^nus  was  called  Poth/obria,  or  the  city  of  Pollys.  (Strai., 
Tii,,  p.  319,  Cos.)  The  termination -Jrisa  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
these,  and  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the  same  ending,  though  many  give 
this  also  the  meaning  of  "  bridge,"  while  others  make  it  signify  "  ford," 

4.  -nuNUM,  -DiKuM.  According  to  Bede,  dun  signified  a  hill  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  that  of  Wales  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons. 
According  to  Clitiphon,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch  (compare  remarks  under  the  pre- 
fix Lag),  it  was  the  same  in  moanmg  in  the  language  of  Gaui,  loivov  KaTioSat 
Tov  i^ixoPTa.  Adelung  compares  with  this  the  Greek  iSiv,  "  a  heap."  In  the 
names  of  places  in  Britain,  dun  and  din  appear  to  have  been  used  indifferently 
one  for  the  other.  Thua,  for  example,  Londinttm  and  Londunum  are  both  found. 
The  Welsh  Unas,  meaning  "  city,"  has  probably  the  same  origin.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  sand-hills  on  the  coast  are,  according  to  Adelung,  still  called  D^ntn, 
and  so  in  England  the  name  of  rfoums  or  dunes  is  given  to  little  hillocks  of  sand 
formed  along  the  sea-coast.     (Adelung,  ii.,  p,  57.    Prichard,  iii ,  p   136  ) 

5.  -EDBFH.     Compare  remarks  on  the  prefix  Dure 

e.  -LACNi,  -htm.  In  Welsh  Wan  means  "an  inclosurc  '  Hence  Sigelauni, 
Calieachlani,  &.C. 

7.  -MAGDs,  According  to  some,  this  ending  has  reterence  to  an  association 
union,  or  fellowship,  and  hence  to  a  collection  or  union  of  families  {Radioff, 
p.  397)  Others,  however,  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  magk,  "a 
field  or  plain."  It  would  then  have  reference  to  the  surrounding  locality 
(Prichard,  iii,,  p.  138.     Diefenbach,  I,  p.  77 ) 

8.  -BiTOM.  This  ending,  which  we  find  m  Aagationlum,  Camboniam,  &c , 
appears  to  mean  "  a  ford."  Compare  the  Welsh  Rhpd  and  Cornish  Jfyd,  both 
meaning  "  a  ford  ;"  hence  Rhyd-ychan,  the  Welsh  for  Oxford.  Erse  has  no  cor- 
responding word  approaching  this  root. 

B.  -THioEs.  This  ending  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Duroinges,  &c.  In 
Welsh,  trig  means  "  to  stay,"  "  to  abide ;"  whence  trigav,  "  to  remain ;"  triga- 
iiai,  "  inhabitants ;"  and  hence  Duro-lriget,  "  dwellers  near  water  " 

L 
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These  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  1.  Britannia  ; 
2.  Hibernia  ;  3.  Imulw  Britannica  Minores. 

1.  BRITANNIA. 

1.  Names, 

I.  Beitaix  was  known  i»  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Bri- 
tannia  (in  Greek  BpeTavia,  BpErravia,  BperraviKii  vfjoog)  and  Al- 
bion ('AAow'iuv). 

II.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  or  Britain  has  been 
much  disputed.  One  of  the  most  piausiblc  is  that  which  derives 
it  from  a  Celtic  word  britk  or  brit,  signifying  "  painted,"  and  tan, 
an  element  which  we  find  forming  part  of  so  many  other  names 
of  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  such  as  Mauri-tan-ia, 
Aqui-tan-ia,  Lusi-tan-ia,  Kurdistan,  Hindo-stan,  &c.,  and 
which  appears  to  signify  "  region"  or  "  eountry." 

III.  The  term  britk  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  sUining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  color 
extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the  name  in  the  most 
ancient  British  poets  is  Inis  ("  island")  prydhain.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  oi  prydhain,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cor- 
rupt form  derived  from  the  root  brit,  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

IV.  The  name  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtic  root  Alp  or  Alb, 
and  has  reference  to  the  lofty  coasts  of  the  island,  as  it  lies  fa- 
cing Gallia.  Others,  giving  Alp  or  Alb  the  meaning  of  "  white," 
refer  the  name  t«  the  white  or  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain 

2.  Early    and    Later    Ikiiabitakts. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know, 

were  probably  of  that  great  family,  the  main  branches  of  which, 


distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Celts,  spread  t 
so  widely  over  middle  and  western  Europe.  The  Welsh  and 
Danish  traditions  indicate  a  migration  from  Jutland,  but  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  to  seek  to  conncet,  as  some  do,  the  name 
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Cymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  Cim- 
merians (the  Kiiijiipioi  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Cimbri  of  the 
Roman  historians,  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  once  oc- 
cupied Jutland,  or  the  ancient  Cimhrio  Chersonese.  Neither 
the  Cimmerii  nor  Cimbri  ever  dwelt  in  this  quarter. 

n.  The  Celtte  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
quarter  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  another  from  Armorica. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Eelgje,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  settled  there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland 
country. 

III.  On  the  conquest  of  tho  i.'iland  by  the  Romans,  we  must 
conceive  that  it  received  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Roman 
and  foreign  blood.  Comparatively  few  women  would  be  brought 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  latter  as  settled  perma- 
nently would  unite  themselves  to  native  females.  It  was  the 
policy,  moreover,  of  the  Romans,  to  employ  the  native  troops 
of  one  province  in  the  conquest  or  military  administration  of 
other  provinces,  a  contrivance  obviously  devised  with  the  view 
of  preventing  revolt.  Accordingly,  we  find  among  the  Roman 
naonuments  of  Britain  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  in 
that  island  of  soldiers  from  Gaul  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  from  which  circumstance  there  necessarily  resulted 
a  great  intermixture  of  ibreign  and  native  blood. 

IV.  On  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  the 
Saxons  and  Angli  came  over  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  and 
their  power,  in  its  turn,  was  overthrown  by  the  Normans ;  so 
that  here,  again,  we  have  two  new  elements  added  to  the  an- 
cient stock. 

3.  Historical   Epochs. 

I.  Britain  becomes  known  in  early  times  to  the  Phcenioians, 
and  then  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  people  of  Massilia,  who 
all  trade  for  tin  to  certain  islands,  called  by  Herodotus  Kaaai- 
TEpi6e^  (Cassilerides),  or  "The  Tin  Islands,"  and  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sctllp  Isles,  including  a 
part  of  Cormoall. 

II.  This  trade  in  tin  is  subsequently  carried  on  by  the  Vene- 
tes,  a  Gallic  tribe,  and  from  them  Caesar  is  first  made  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Britain,  and  conceives  the  idea  of  its  conquest.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  mUitaiy  renown,  and  of  the  glory  of 
first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  and  provoked,  also, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had  been  furnished  to  his  enemies 
in  Gaul,  C^sar  determines  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island. 

Ill,  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Cccsar. — He  penetrates  some  dis- 
tance info  the  island ;  but  his  success  is  certainly  not  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and,  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  success  was  even  not  so  great  as  he  him- 


IV.  After  the  departure  of  Ctesar,  the  Romans  do  not  return 
to  the  island  ujitil  the  reign  of  Claudius,  leaving  the  Britons 
alone  for  about  a  century,  or  going  no  further  than  to  threaten 
an  attack.  In  the  interval,  those  of  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilization.  They  coin  money,  and  many  British  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  belong  to  a  prince  named 
Cunobelin  (so  on  his  coins),  called  by  Suetonius  CynobelUmts, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes,  and  to  have 
had  his  residence  at  Camalndunum. 

V.  Aulns  Plantius,  a  senator  of  pratorian  rank,  is  sent  by 
Claudius  into  Britain,  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  for 
the  Subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Britons,  under  the  sons  of 
the  now  deceased  Cunobelin,  namely,  Cataratacus  and  Togo- 
dumnus,  make  a  brave  resistance,  but  are  finally  overpowered, 
Claudius  himself  having  come  with  re-enforcements  to  the  Eo- 
man  army,  and  having  taken  Camalodunum,  the  capital  of 
CunobeIin,-and  numbers  of  the  natives  submit  either  at  dis- 
cretion or  upon  terms.  The  Roman  Senate  decree  triumphal 
honors  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  success  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

An.  Vespasian  (the  future  emperor),  lieutenant  to  Plautius, 
conquers  Vectis  Insula,  or  the  Isle  of  Wig'ht,  and  has  consider- 
able success  against  the  tribes  of  the  southern  coast.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Plautius,  however,  those  Britons  who  are  strug- 
gling for  independence  overrun  the  lands  of  such  as  have  allied 
themselves  with,  or  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  P.  Ostorius 
Scapula,  who  succeeds  Plautius  (A.D.  50)  as  proprsetor,  finds 
affairs  on  his  arrival  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
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VII.  Ostorius,  after  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  n 
defeats  and  takes  prisoner  Cataratacus  (or,  as  Tacitus  calls 
him,  Caractacus),  about  A.D.  51,  and  receives  the  insignia 
of  a  triumph.  Cataratacus  is  thrown  into  chains  by  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  has  taken  ref- 
uge, and  is  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  is  taken  to  E-ome 
with  some  of  the  members  of  his  fanuly,  but  his  unbroken  spirit 
and  noble  demeanor  command  the  admiration  of  Claudius,  and 
he  is  pardoned  by  that  prince. 

VIII.  The  Romans  arc  harassed  after  this  with  repeated 
skirmishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Siluies,  and 
Ostorius  dies,  worn  out  with  care,  about  A.D,  53.  Didius  suc- 
ceeds Ostorius,  and  finds  the  Roman  affairs  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  He  engages  in  hostilities  with  the  Brigantes,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  signal  advantage.  His  com- 
mand extends  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudi- 
us, probably  until  A.D.  57. 

IX.  Veranius  succeeds  Didius,  but  lives  only  a  year  aft«r 
takmg  the  command,  and  does  little  in  that  interval.  Hie  suc- 
cessor is  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  obtams  more  distinction 
Suetonius  attacks  and  captures  the  Isle  of  Mona,  now  Angle- 
sey, the  great  seat  of  the  Druids,  cuts  down  their  sacred  groves, 
and  destroys  the  altars  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
offer  up  human  sacrifices.  He  is  then  recalled  from  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Britain  by  the  news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  na- 
tives under  Boadicea,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  has  al- 
ready been  subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  revolt  of  Boadicea 
nearly  extinguishes  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  but  at  last 
the  natives  are  completely  defeated  in  a  battle,  the  scene  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north  of  London. 
The  Roman  general  ravages  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories 
of  all  those  native  tribes  which  have  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt. 

X.  The  chief  civil,  or,  rather,  fiscal  officer  of  the  Romans, 
quarrels  with  Suetonius,  and,  though  the  latter  retains  the  com- 
mand for  a  time  longer,  he  is  at  last  recalled  without  finishing 
the  war  (A.D.  62),  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  is  appointed  his 
successor.  Under  the  milder  treatment  of  the  new  general  the 
revolt  seems  to  have  subsided. 
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XI.  Several  generals  are  successively  sent  to  the  island ;  but 
the  Romans  make  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(A.D.  70-78},  in  whose  reign  I'etilius  Cerealis  subdues  the 
Brigantes,  wlio  had  renewed  hostilities ;  and  Julius  Frontinus 
subdues  the  Silures.  But  the  glory  of  oorapleting  the  conquest 
of  South  Britain  is  reserved  for  CniEus  Julius  Agricola,  whose 
actions  are  recorded  subsequently  by  his  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus. 

XII.  From  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  later  years  of  whose 
government  are  during  the  reign  of  Dornitian,  we  read  little 
about  Britain  in  the  Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (A.D.  85-150),  who  visits  the  island,  which  has  been 
much  disturbed.  The  conquests  which  Agricola  had  made  in 
Caledonia  seem  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  and  tlie  emperor 
fences  in  the  Roman  territory  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  eighty  Ro- 
man, or  about  seventy-four  English  miles  long.  This  rampart 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XIII.  lu  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138- 
161)  Roman  enterprise  revives  a  little.  Lollius  Urbicus,  his 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  drives  back  the  barbarians,  and  recovers 
the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's  line  of  stations  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  An  account  of  the  intrenchment  erected  by 
him  in  this  quarter,  and  which  is  called  the  "Wall  of  Antoninus, 
will  bo  found  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XIV.  In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D, 
161-1-80)  we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Cal- 
purnius  Agricola  is  sent  to  quell.  During  this  same  reign,  or 
else  in  that  of  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  the  Caledonians 
break  through  the  'W&W  of  Antoninus.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  an 
able  leader,  is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them  with  heavy 
loss.  A  great  mutiny  among  the  legions  in  Britam  occurs  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Cornmodus,  which  is  with  ditBculty  quelled  by 
Pertkiax  (afterward  emperor),  one  of  the  successors  of  Marcel- 
lus in  the  government  of  the  island. 

XV.  The  contest  between  Clodius  Albinus  and  Severus  for 
the  empire  drains  Britam  in  a  great  measure  of  its  troops,  who 
are  called  by  the  former  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  taking  this  opportunity  of  renewing  hostUities,  break 
mto  the  Roman  province,  and  spread  desolation  far  and  near. 
Induced  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  mtclligence  from  the 
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island,  Severus,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  contest  with  Albi- 
nus,  resolves  to  undertake  the  war  in  person,  and  accordingly 
crosses  over,  A.D.  206  or  207.  The  natives  do  not  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  so  that  the  campaign  is  not  marked  by  any 
brilliant  exploits.  Severus,  however,  orders  the  erection  of  the 
famous  wall  that  bears  his  name,  stretching  across  the  island 
from  the  Solway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  an  account 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

XVI.  Many  years  elapse,  and  many  emperors  reign  after 
this,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  importance  in  Brit- 
ain. In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  Carausius,  a 
Menapian,  who  commands  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  pirates,  seizes  Britain,  and  as- 
sumes the  purple  (about  A.D.  288),  and  such  is  his  activity 
and  power  that  the  emperors  consent  to  recognize  him  as  their 
partner  in  the  empire.  He  is  killed,  however,  some  years  aft- 
erward by  AUeotus,  one  of  his  friends  (A.D.  297),  and,  three 
years  after  this,  Britain  is  recovered  for  the  emperors  by  As- 
clepiodotus,  captain  of  the  guards. 

XVII.  On  the  resignation  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  (A.D. 
304),  Britain  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  one  of  their  successors.  This  prince  dies  in  Britain,  at 
Eboracmi,  now  York  (A.D,  307),  after  having  undertaken, 
with  some  success,  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians. 
His  son,  Constantino  the  Great,  also  carries  on  some  hostilities 
with  the  same  people.  The  northern  tribes  now  begin  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots. 

XVIII.  The  Boman  power  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  the 
provinces  are  no  longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  that  press  upon  the  long  line  of  the  frontier.  Brit- 
ain, situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire,  suffers  dreadfully. 
The  Picts,  Scots,  and  Attacotti  burst  in  from  the  north,  and 
the  Saxons  infest  the  coast.  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  prob- 
ably in  the  year  367,  Theodosius  (father  of  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  being  sent  over  as  governor,  finds  the  northern  people 
plundering  Augusta,  or  Lomlon,  so  that  the  whole  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overrun  by  them.  He  drives  them  out,  re- 
covers the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-estabhshes  the  Roman 
power,  and  gives  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  or,  as  Horsley  thinks, 
to  a  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 
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XIX.  Gratian  and  Valentinian  n.  associate  Theodosius  (son 
of  the  preceding)  with  them  in  the  empire.  This  gives  um- 
brage  to  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Britain,  and  he  raises  in  this  island  the  standard  of 
revolt.  Levying  a  considerable  force,  he  crosses  over  to  the 
Continent,  defeats  Gratian,  whom  he  orders  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  maintains  himself  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
usurped  authority.  He  is  at  last,  however,  overcome  by  The- 
odosius, and  the  province  returns  to  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Britons  who  had  followed  Maximus  to  the  Conti- 
nent, receive  from  him  possessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  state  which  still,  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  appellation  of  Bretagne,  retains  their  langaage  and  their 

XX.  Stilicho,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived,  serves  in  Britain  with  suc- 
cess, probably  about  A.D.  403.  After  his  departure,  the  un- 
happy province  is  again  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  is  agi- 
tated also  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Rofnan  soldiery,  who  suc- 
cessively set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne,  Marcus, 
Gratian,  and  Constantine.  The  first  and  second  are  soon  de- 
throned and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised 
them.  Constantine  is  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Raising  a 
force  among  the  youth  of  the  island,  he  passes  over  into  Gaul, 
(A.D.  409),  acquires  possession  of  that  province,  and  fixes  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Arelate,  now  Aries,  where  he  is  soon 
after  besieged,  taken,  and  killed.  His  expedition  serves  to  ex- 
haust Britain  of  its  natural  defenders :  the  distresses  of  the 
empire  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  necessary, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or,  according  to  some, 
about  A.D.  420,  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Cassai,  the  island  is  finally  abandoned  by  them. 

4.  Division  op  Britannia  by  the  Romans. 
I.  The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  proprstors,  officers 
chiefly  or  entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  records  or  traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Our  authority  for 
the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  Notitia  Imperii,  a  record 
of  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  quit- 
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ting  the  island.  From  the  "Notitia"  we  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  caHed  Vica- 
rius,  under  whom  there  were  iive  governors,  one  for  each  of  the 
live  provinces. 

II.  The  names  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Britannia 
was  divided  were  as  follows :  1.  Britannia  Prima ;  2.  Britan- 
nia Secunda;  3.  Flavia  CtEsariensis ;  4.  Maxima  Cmsanen- 
sis  ;  5.  Valentia  or  Valentiana.  Previous  to  this,  the  only  di- 
vision had  been  into  Britanma  Romana,  or  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and under  the  Roman  sway,  and  Britannia  Barbara. 

III.  The  situation  of  these  five  provinces  is  given  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  work 
was  discovered  and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  whose  authority,  though  disputed  by 
some,  is  apparently  not  untrustworthy. 

IV.  Britannia  Prima,  according  to  the  authority  just  men- 
tioned, comprehended  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Channel. 

V.  Britannia  Secunda  comprehended  the  country  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Sabrina,  now  the  Severn,  and 
the  Deva,  now  the  Dee  ;  in  other  words,  Wales,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  parts  of  Salop,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

VT.  Flavia  Ccesariensis  comprehended  the  territory  north 
of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  Severn,  and  probably  south  of  the 
Mersey,  of  the  Don  which  joins  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the 
Huanber. 

VII.  Maxima  Ctssariensis  comprehended  the  country  from 
the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severus. 

VIII.  Valentia  or  Valentiana  comprehended  the  country  be- 
tween the  wall  of  Severus  and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  in- 
cluding the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  county  oi  Northum- 
berland, and  part  of  Cumberland. 

IX.  The  remaining  part  of  the  island  was  never  long  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Agricola  overran  part  of  it,  and  estab- 
lished some  stations ;  and  probably  other  commanders  after  him 
brought  it  into  temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agric- 
ola thus  subdued  is  termed  by  Richard  Vespasiana,  and  in- 
cluded the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Ptolemy's  estuary  of  the 
Varar)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
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X.  Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirely 
different  from  the  above,  except  so  far  as  regards  Britannia 
Secunda.  He  makes  Britannia  Prima  to  e^ctend  from  the 
coast  of  Sussex  to  the  banks  of  the  ]Ve?ie,  and  assigns  the  west- 
ern counties  to  Flavia  Ctesanensts.  He  places  Valeniia  with- 
in the  wall  of  Severus,  and  Maxima  Casariensis  beyond  it. 

6.  Situation   and   Extent. 

I.  The  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
of  the  shape  and  situation  of  Britain  was  at  first  extremely  lim- 
ited and  erroneous.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  it  was  at  iirst 
a  matter  of  complete  uncertainty  whether  Britannia  was  an 
island  or  merely  a  frontier  of  the  Continent.  The  invasion  of 
Jiilius  CsEsar  first  threw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  That 
commander  describes  Britannia  as  triangular  in  shape,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  being  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Strabo. 

n.  The  Romans  first  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agrieola,  during  whose  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter  a  Roman  fleet  first  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and, as  if  to  mark  the  extended  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  Erroneous  ideas,  however,  still  remained  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  position  of  this  island.  The  old  geogra- 
phers had  given  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  Bretague 
reached  westward,  made  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run 
in  an  almost  uniform  northeasterly  direction.  Tacitus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Agrieola,  places  Britain  in  the  angle  thus  formed, 
and  makes  its  western  side  lie  facing  the  coast  of  Spain. 

IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Britannia  had  the  Oceanus  Due- 
cale^onius  ('ilKsavbg  ^ovijKa?.rj36vto^)  on  the  north  ;  the  Oceanus 
Hibernicus  ('SiKeavof  'Iov6epv(«df),  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the  Oce- 
OfflMS  Verginieus  {'iliceavb^  OiiEpyivio^),  or  St.  George's  Channel, 
on  the  west ;  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  i^UKzavbq  'BptTraviKo^), 
or  British  Channel,  on  the  south ;  and  the  Oceanus  German- 
icus  ['Sseavbg  lep/iavticog),  or  German  Ocean,  on  the  east. 

7,  Mountains. 

The  only  chain  of  mountains  in  Britain  expressly  named  by 

the  ancient  geographers  are  the  Grampian,  Mons  Grampius. 
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In  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue  this  ridge  was  called  Graniz- 
bain.  It  runs  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeetishire.  The  Gram- 
pian hills  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  which  Agricola 
obtained  on  them  over  Galgacus,  in  the  last  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  which  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Britons. 
In  Stratkern,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Comerie, 
is  a  vaUey  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  some  miles  long,  through 
which  the  Erne  and  Ruchel  flow.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
two  Roman  camps,  with  a  double  wall  and  trench,  one  large 
enough  to  contain  the  eight  thousand  men  which  Agricola  led 
to  battle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above,  the  other  smaller, 
and  suited  for  his  three  thousand  cavalry.  Two  miles  south- 
east is  a  third  camp,  in  which  two  legions  might  be  conveniently 
quartered.  The  place  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Galgachan 
Rossvwor,  taken  from  that  of  the  Caledonian  leader, 

8.  Promontories. 

1.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Bolerium  Promontorium  {BoXspiov  'kKpurripiav),  called, 
also,  Antivest(mtm  Promontorium  ('Avrioviaraiov  'Anpur^piov), 
now  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  3.  Ocrimtm  Promontorium 
('OKpivov''A.Kp<,>Tfiptov),  called,  also,  DamnH/iium  Promontorium 
(Aa/tvowov    'AKpuTTipiov),   now  Lizard   Point,    in   Cornwall. 

3.  Cria  Metopon  {Kpiov  Mirui-nav),  now  Ram  Head,  in  Devon- 
shire. 4.  Hellenis  Promontorium,  now  Berry  Head,  in  Dev- 
onshire, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  5.  Vindelia  Prom' 
ontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Portland  Bill,  in 
Dorsetshire.  6.  Durotrigum  Promontorium,  now  St.  Alban's 
Head,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges. 

2.  On  the  Western  Coast. 

1.  HercuUs  Promontorium  {'HpuKXtov^  'KxpuTTipiov),  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  now  Hartland  Point, 
in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  Channel.  2.  Octape- 
tarum  Promontorium  (JOKTanoiTapov  'AicpuT^piov),  now  St.  Da- 
vid's Head,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales.  3.  Can- 
canorum  Promontorium  {Kaynavitv  'AapaT^piov),  now  Braich 
y  Pwill,  or  Braichy  Pwill  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales. 

4.  Novantum  Promontorium  {^ovav-iyv  'AxpoiTiipiov),  now 
Mull  of  Galloway.  5.  Epidium  Promontorium  ('ETrtdtov 
^Xspar^piov),  now  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
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3.  On  the  Northern  Side. 

1.  Ebudum  Promontorium,  now  Gape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland.  3.  Tarmdium  Promontorium,  called,  also, 
Orcas  Promontorium  ('Opicag  'AKpurr)piov),  now  Durmet  Head, 
in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  3.  Vtrvedrum  Promontorium 
(OviEpovidpovft  ^AKpuiTTjpiov),  called,  also,  Caledomte  ExtrHma. 
now  Duncansbi/  Head,  in  the  same  shire. 

4.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  Berubium  Promontorium  {Ovepovdiovp,  'AxpuT^piov),  now 
Noss  Head,  in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  2.  PenoxuUum 
Promontorium,  now  Ord  Head,  in  the  same  shire.  3.  Taize- 
lum  Promontorium  f^at^eXov  'AKpuTtjpiov),  called,  also,  Taix- 
alorum  Promontorium,  now  Kinnaird^s  Head,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  This  point  of  land  forms  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampian  chain.  4.  Ocellum  Promontorium 
{'OKeXAov  ' AKpMtTjpuyv),  now  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hitmber,  in  England.  5.  Cantiwm  Promontorium  (KavTiov 
'AKputTifpiov),  called,  also,  Acajitium  Promontorium,  now  the 
North  Foreland,  in  Kent. 

9.  Rivers,  Bays,  and  Inlets. 
1.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 
I.  Tamesis,  called  by  Tacitus  the  Tamesa,  now  the  Thames, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Dobuni,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Durocornovium,  now  Cirencester,  and  flowing  east- 
ward into  the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  or  German  Ocean.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  properly  called  Isis,  and  that  it  is  only  below  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Thames,  which  name  is  said  to 
be  forme<i  by  combining  the  two  names  Thame  and  Isis.  But 
Cambden  observed  long  ago  that  this  is  a.  mistake ;  that  the 
river  was  called  Thames  in  its  upper  as  well  as  in  its  lower 
part ;  that  the  name  Isis  never  occurs  in  ancient  recor(k,  and 
was  never  used  by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  scholars. 
Caesar  writes  the  name  Tamesis  (evidently  Tames  or  Thames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  termination).  Tacitus,  as  we 
have  already  said,  writes  it  Tamesa,  and  Bio  Cassius  1 
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which  is  the  same  name  with  the  appendage  of  a  different  ter- 
mination. Ptolemy  has  it  'la(fr)Ga,  or,  in  some  MSS.,  'la^eaaiq, 
and  in  some  editions  'lafiiaoa,  all  which,  most  probably,  are 
forms  of  the  same  name,  'I  having  been,  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  early  transcriber,  substituted  for  T. 

n.  Id-umania  (Eldoviiavia  7roTaf(Df)or  Stdumanis  {Xidoviiavi^), 
according  to  most  authorities  Blackwater  River  and  Bay,  but 
according  to  Mannert  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stow^.  The 
former  is  the  more  correct  opinion.  Both  the  Blackwater  and 
the  Stour  are  in  Essex,  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  north- 
ern boundary. 

m.  Sturius,  now  the  Stour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  having  Harwich  at  its  mouth. 

rV.  GaryEnus  {rapjivevog),  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni,  now 
the  Yare,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Metaris  Mstuarium  {MErapii;  d^x^atg),  now  the  Wash. 
Cambden  makes  Ptolemy's  Merapig  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
British  term  Matiraith,  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  Ecstuary.  The  testuary  of  the  Wash  at  the 
present  day  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  sand-banks,  dry 
at  low  water.  ^  Between  these  banks  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Eestuary  have  their  channels.  Among  these  streams  may 
be  named  the  Ouse,  the  ancient  Trivona,  and  the  JVene,  the 
ancient  Aufona,  which  others,  however,  make  to  correspond  to 
the  modern  Avon. 

VI.  Abns  ("Afiof),  now  the  Humber.  The  Hujnber  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  sestuary,  since  the  name  is  only  applied  to 
the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  smaller  or  northern  Ouse, 
and  since  the  tide  flows  up  both  these  rivers  above  their  junc- 
tion.  Some  make  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Abus 
(BStuarimi  and  the  Abus  fiuvius,  regardmg  the  former  as  the 
Humber,  and  the  latter  as  the  modern  Ouse.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ouse  are  the  Urus,  now  Yore,  and  the  Derventio,  now 
Derwent. 

VII.  Dunum  Mstuarium  {^ovvov  KoXno^),  now  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Tee. 

VIII.  Vedra  (Ouedpo),  now,  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Weare,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Mannert,  however, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Tyne,  but  this  last  is  the  ancient 
Tina,  north  of  the  Yedra,  and  marking  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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IX.  Alauna  or  Alaunus  ['AXdivoq),  now  the  Aln,  in  Northum- 
berland. Some,  less  correctly,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Coquet,  which  enters  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Ahi. 
Horsley,  still  more  erroneously,  makes  the  Alaunus  the  same 
with  the  modern  Tweed. 

X.  Tueda,  now  the  Tweed.  This  Latin  form  of  the  name 
is  given  by  Cambden,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  Taum 
jEstuarium  correspond  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  when  it  is 
rather  the  Frith  of  Tay,  further  to  the  north. 

XI.  Boderia  JEstuarium  {Bo6epia  f.kx"°'-i))  ^^'^  ^^  Frith  of 
Forth.  Here  was  the  western  termination  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. Tacitus  calls  it  Bodotrta  ^stuarium.  Some  erro- 
neously make  Bodotria  the  same  as  Solway  Frith,  but  this 
was  the  Ituna  .Mstuarium. 

Xn.  Tava  Mstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Tay,  into  which 
fell  the  River  Tavus,  now  the  Tay. 

XIII.  ^sica,  as  given  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  now  the 
Southern  Esk.  In  like  manner,  the  same  authority  gives  the 
Tina,  a  short  distance  above  the  former,  now  the  Northern  Esk. 

XTV.  Deva  (iijoijo,  Ajoiia},  now  the  Dee,  on  which  stands 
New  Aberdeen.  It  rises  in  the  Grampian  chain.  There  was 
another  river  called  the  Deva,  the  modern  name  of  which  is 
also  the  Dee,  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Chester  on  it,  near  its  mouth. 

XV.  Celnius  (KeXvioq),  now  the  Doveran,  to  the  west  of 
Taizelum  Promontorium,  and  rising  in  the  Grampian  chain. 

XVI.  Tuwsis  Mstuarium  (TovotOT?  d^vmg),  now  Murray 
Frith.  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  this  Vara  Mstuarium,  but 
the  Vara  jEstuarinm  of  Ptolemy  {Oidpa  d^x"'^'-?)  is  rather  the 
Frith  of  Cromartie,  a  little  beyond. 

XVn.  Abona  Mstuarium,  now  Dornoch  Frith.  On  the 
point  of  land  where  the  lower  shore  of  the  frith  terminates, 
now  Tarbet  Ness,  were  erected  the  'Mr^  Finium  Imperii 
Romani." 

XVIII.  Loxa  (Ad^a),  just  above  the  astuary  last  mentioned, 
now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Struth,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Loih  or  Lossie. 

XIX.  Ila  (^Aa),  now  the  Wick,  running  into  a  bay  of  the 
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2.  On  the  Northern  Side. 

I.  NabcBUS  (Nagotof),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Dur- 
ness, but  more  probably  the  Navern. 

II.  Volsas  Sinus  (O^dAoof  ttoX^Kog),  now  Calva  Bay. 

3.  On  the  Western  Side. 

I.  Longus  Mstuarium  (Adyyo?  ugxi"'i^)y  ^^ow  Loch  Linnhe, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  lay  Maleas  Insula,  now  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

II.  Lelaanonins  Sinus  {AeXaavv6viog  koXtto^),  now  Loch  Fine, 
with  the  Glota  Insula,  now  isfe  o/Jiraw,  lying  off  its  mouth. 

III.  GiDi(J  Mstuarium.  (KAwto  e?fa;);<i(f),  now  the  i^rtiA  of 
Clyde.  Here  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

IV.  Rherigonius  Sinus  {'Fepiydviog  KoXnog),  now  Loch  Ryan, 
the  outer  shore  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Novmtum  Cherso- 
nesus,  terminating  in  the  Novantum  Promontorium,  or  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

V.  Abravannus  Sinus  {'A6paovavvog  KoAjrof),  now  Luce  Bay, 
east  of  the  Novantum  Ckersonesus. 

VI.  lena  Mstua/rium  {'Irjva  d^x^ai.^)>  t°  ^'^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  P'^" 
ceding,  now  Wigton  Bay. 

VII.  Iiv.na  ^stuarium  {'Ijoiva  uqx^^^)y  ^'^^  Solway  Frith, 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  where  was  the  western 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  its  eastern  one  being  on  the 
Tyne. 

Vin.  Moricambe  jEstuarium  {MoptudfidT)  d^x"'^''^)'  ^°^  ^°' 
ricambe  Bay,  just  below  which  was  Setantiorum  Fortus,  now 
Lancaster  Bay. 

IX.  Belisama  Mstuarium  {BeA/oa/ia  eLi;xvai^),  now  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Mersey,  according  to  most  authorities ;  but  more 
properly  that  of  the  River  Ribble,  and  so  given  by  Cambden. 

X.  Seteia  Mstuarium  (lersjia  dgx^oi^),  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  the  modern  Dee. 

■  XI.  Toisobius  or  Toesobis  {Toiaobiq),  now  the  Conway,  a  riv- 
er of  Wales,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  its  mouth  was 
Conovium,  now  Aberconway. 

Xn.  Stucia  (^TOvKia),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Ztej^ 
or  Douay,  but,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Dyst.  The  former 
is  the  more  correct  opimoti. 
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XIII.  TueroMs  (Tovspofitf),  now  the  Teify  or  Tcive,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Cardiganshire  in  "Wales.  Eeichard  makes 
it  the  Milford. 

XIV.  Sabrina  jEstuarium,  oalled,  also,  Sabriana  Mstuari- 
uw.  (la^iava  sf^tvoff),  now  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  tho  an- 
cient Sabrina  or  Sabriana.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  this 
river,  and  names  as  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Antona,  now  the 
Avon.  The  true  reading  in  Tacitus  for  tho  latter  stream  is, 
Mannert  thinks,  Avona. 

XV.  Vexalla  jEstuarium  {Ovk^aXXa  dgxoui^),  now  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  just  below  the, mouth  of  the  Severn. 

4.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Cenionis  Ostia  {Keviav  troTo^df),  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert, Falmouth  Harbor  or  Bay,  into  which  the  small  river 
Vale  flows. 

II.  Tamarus  {Tdftapog),  now  the  Tamar,  on  which  stands 
Plymouth,  and  the  Tamari  Ostia  is  now  Plynwuth  Sound. 

in.  Isaca  i^ladna),  now  the  Axe,  or,  as  it  is  more  commoiily 
oalled,  the  Exe,  with  Exmouth  at  the  entrance,  and  Exeter, 
the  ancient  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  a  little  distance  up. 

IV.  Alcenus  {^'AXalvo^),  oi,  according  to  a  more  correct  read- 
ing, Alaunus  {^AXavvo^),  supposed  to  be  tho  small  river  on  which 
Bridport  is  at  present  situated.  Ptolemy  places  his  Isca  on 
liiis,  in  the  interior,  which  the  copyists  often  confound  with 
Isca  Silurum,  now  Caer  Leon,  in  Monmouthshire. 

V.  Partus  Magnus  (Meyof  Afft^u),  now  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  position  of  this  haven  is  well  ascertained,  both  by  its  size 
and  security,  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  harbors. 
The  situation  of  Venta  Belgarum,  now  Winchester,  to  the  north, 
west,  as  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  likewise  serves  to  fix  the  lo- 
cality. The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
cient  Veciis  Insula,  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Portsmouth,  where- 
as Ptolemy  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  the  Meyof  Xi/i^v.  The 
old  geographer,  however,  occasionally  makes  slips  of  this  kind. 

VI.  Ifovus  Partus  {Kaiv'oc  XiiiT/v),  now  tho  harbor  of  Rye, 
into  which  the  River  Bother,  the  ancient  Limanus,  empties. 
Mamiert,  less  correctly,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  harbor  of 
Hythe. 

VII.  Next  follow,  in  succession,  Partus  Lemanianus,  now 
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the  liarbor  of  Lymne,  the  ancient  Levianm ;  Partus  Dubris, 
now  the  harbor  of  Dover ;  and  Partus  Ritupis,  called,  also, 
RitupiB  or  Rutupifs,  now  Richborough. 

10.  Charactee  of  the  Country,  &c. 
The  ancient  writers  describe  Britannia  as  for  the  most  part 
level  and  well  wooded.  Several  portions  of  it,  however,  are 
represented  as  mountainous  and  hilly,  particularly  to  the  north. 
The  soil  is  spoken  of  as  very  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  abounding  in  rivers  large  and  small.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  &c. 

I.  Various  particulars  are  given,  relative  to  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, by  Cffisar,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Dio  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  otlier 
writers. 

II.  According  to  Caesar,  the  natives  of  Cantium,  the  modem 
Kent,  were  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  did  not  differ  much  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  most  part  did  not  sow  corn,  but  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  had  their  clothing  of  skins. 

III.  All  the  Britons,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stained 
themselves  with  woad,  which  produced  a  blue  tinge,  and  gave 
them  a  more  fearful  appearance  in  battle.  They  also  wore  the 
hair  long,  and  shaved  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head 
and  the  upper  lip. 

rV.  They  fought  without  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  armed 
merely  with  the  long  and  broad  Celtic  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a 
small  shield. 

v.  They  built  their  dwellin^^s  after  tl  e  manner  i  mere  huts. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Cass  vellannu  thou^l  called  a  town 
and  a  capital,  appears,  from  Cee  ar  to  have  been  nothing  but 
a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  cl  ste  a  of  ho  e«a  or  rather 
huts,  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  le  ng  r  ounded  by  a  ditch 
and  a  rampart,  the  latter  made  of  m  d  r  felled  trees,  or  prob- 
ably of  both  materials  intermuglel  I  ay  respects,  the 
towns  of  the  Cingalese,  in  the  nter  or  of  C  eylon  a  I  the  mode 
of  fighting  against  the  Englisl  pract  o  1  by  that  p  [  Ic  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  cent  y  e  en  bl  tl  e  Br  t  sh  towns 
and  the  British  warfare  of  nin  teen  ent  r  j,o 
M 
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VI.  The  mode  of  fighting  practiced  by  the  ancient  Britons 
differed  in  one  respect  very  materiaDy  from  that  of  the  Gauls, 
namely,  in  the  employment  of  war-ohariots,  which  several  times 
produced  very  serious  effects  on  the  Romans.  These  cars,  called 
Esseda  or  Essedts  by  the  Romans,  were  made  to  contain  each 
a  charioteer  for  driving,  and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  for 
fighting.  They  were  at  onee  strong  and  light;  the  extremity 
of  their  axles  and  other  salient  points  were  armed  with  scythes 
and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in  their  way, 
as  thoy  were  driven  rapidly  along ;  and  the  Britons,  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  displayed,  according  to  Caesar,  the  greatest 
valor  and  dexterity. 

VII.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druidism  flourished 
among  them  in  all  its  vigor.  Indeed,  this  singular  superstition 
was  considered  by  the  Gauls,  erroneously  to  be  sure,  to  have 
originated  in  Britain.  A  late  writer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  without  Oriental  features.  So  much  sub- 
serviency, as  he  -remarks,  of  one  part  of  a  nation  to  another,  in 
an  age  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  influence  and  of  the  habits 
of  obedience,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  system  of  an- 
cient Asia  which  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and 
consequently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power  founded  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

Vfll,  The  Druids,  according  to  Csesar,  were  the  ministers 
of  sacred  things  ;  they  had  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  both  public 
and  private ;  and  they  gave  directions  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  great  number  of  young  men  resorted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their  system ;  and  thev 
were  held  by  the  nation  at  large  in  the  highest  reverence.  They 
determined  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  or 
of  individuals  ;  and  if  any  crime  had  been  committed,  if  a  man 
had  been  slain,  if  there  were  a  contest  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance, or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  it  was.  the  Druids  who  settled 
the  matter.  One  Arch  Druid  presided  over  all  the  rest.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  was  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  they  employed 
the  Druids  to  officiate  at  these. 
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12.  Tribes    of    Britannia. 

I.  C^SAR,  in  liis  two  descents  upon  Britain,  saw  no  more 
than  a  corner  of  the  country.  The  furthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated  was  the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  now  ruined  town  of 
Verulani,  in  the  vicinity  of  St,  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire,  Ctesar 
himself  describes  the  dominions  of  this  prince  as  lying  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  from  whioh  he  began  his  march.  Unfortunately,  wo 
are  nowhere  told  of  whatpeople  Cassivellaunus  was  king.  The 
only  British  nations  mentioned  by  Caesar  are  the  people  of 
Cantium,  the  Trinobantes,  the  Cenimagni,  th&  Segontiaci, 
the  Aacalites,  the  Bibrod,  and  the  Cassi.  Nearly  all  these 
must  have  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  hastily 
overran. 

II.  The  Triiiobantes  of  Caesar  occupied  Essex,  and  probably 
the  greater  part  of  Middlesex;  the  Cenimagni  are  thought  to 
have  dwelt  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Se- 
gontiaci  in  Hampshire;  the  Ancalites  and  Bibrod  in  Berk- 
shire. ;  and  the  Cassi  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
which,  that  in  which  St.  Alban's  stands,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Cassio. 

TIL  According  to  Ptolemy,  who,  after  all,  is  the  only  author- 
ity upon  whom  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  space  over 
which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Cassar  have  been  commonly  dif- 
fused appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  other  tribes.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the  several  na- 
tions inhabiting  what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  appears  to  distribute  the  country  among  them. 

Tribes  in  South  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  Brigantes. — Their  territory  is  described  as  extending  across 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprehended 
thegreater  part  of  the  modem  counties  of  Z>MrAa»j,  York,  Cum- 
berland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes  were 
considered  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  nations. 

II.  Parisi. — These  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the 
Brigantes,  and  in  a  southeastern  direction  from  them.     They 
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are  thought  to  have  occupied  the  southeastern  angle  of  York- 
shire, now  called  Holderness,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bridling- 
ton or  Burlington  Bay. 

III.  Orrfoi'ices.— They  dwelt  to  the  southwest  of  the  Brigantes 
and  Parisi,  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  island,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 

IV.  C'ornavii. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and  Warwick. 

V.  Coritani. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding.  They  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  Cornavii  and  the  eastern  coast,  compre- 
hending the  modern  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  part  of  Northampton. 

VI.  Catyeuchlani  (or  Catuellani,  as  they  are  called  by  Bio 
Cassius). — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
conjectured  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northampton, 
arid  all  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
probably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  lying  along 
the  Thames. 

VII.  SimSni,  called  by  Tacitus  Iceni. — These  lay  to  tho  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

VIII.  Trinoantes,  called  Trinobantes  by  Ceesar  and  Tacitus. 
— These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Ptolemy  places  them 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  Simeni,  and  this  may  suggest 
a  doubt  as  to  these  last  being  really  the  same  with  the  Iceni, 
who  appear,  from  the  Itmerary,  to  have  certainly  inhabited 
Norfolk.  Probably,  however,  Ptolemy  erroneously  supposed 
the  coast  of  Essex  to  stretch  further  to  the  east  than  that  of 
Noifolk  and  Suffolk  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Essex  be- 
ing the  district,  or  a  part  of  the  district,  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  Trinobantes,  since  he  settles  them  beside  the  sestuary 
Jami^m,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  they  also  occupied 
a  portion  of  Middhsex. 

IX.  Demetw. — These  were  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  inthe  extreme  western  part  of  the  island.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  three  south  "Welsh  counties  of  Caer- 
marthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke. 

X.  Silures. — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  precedmg,  and 
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occupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  Welsh  counties  of  Radnor,  Breck- 
nock, and  Glamorgan,  and  also  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 

XI.  Dobuni  (probably  the  same  who  are  called  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius  the  Boduni). — These  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Silures,  and 
probably  inhabited  Glmweslershtre,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Oxfordshire. 

XII.  Atrebatii. — These  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  thought  (although  the  point  is  disputed)  to  have  been 
the  occupants  of  Berkshire.  As  they  were,  if  we  may  trust  to 
their  name,  a  Belgic  community,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  seated  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  namely, 
among  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Catieuchlani  and  the 
Trinobantes,  appears  also  to  favor  the  former  position. 

XIII.  Cantii. — These  were  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
extended  fo  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  They  inhabited 
Kent  and  a  part  of  Surrey^  and  their  territories  and  those  of 
the  Atrebatii  met,  in  all  probability,  somewhere  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Surrey. 

XIV.  Regni. — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Atrebatii  and 
Cantii.  They  therefore  occupied  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  prob- 
ably the  greatet  part  of  Hampshire. 

XV.  Belga. — These  were  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Dobuni, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  part  of  Somer- 
set, Wilts,  and  the  western  part  of  Hampshire. 

XVI.  Du/rotriges. — These  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  seat  was  the  present  Dorsetshire,  which  still,  in 
ameasure,  preserves  their  name,  which  signifies,  in  Celtic,  "the 
dwellers  by  the  water."     (Compare  page  159.) 

XVII.  Humnonii  (or  Damnonii,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Itinerary). — These  occupied  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
western  part  of  Somerset.  Their  name  Dumn,  or,  as  it  would 
be  in  Celtic,  Duvn,  probably  still  subsists  in  the  modern  Devon. 

XVni.  Although  we  have  thus  indicated  the  localities  of  the 
several  tribes  by  the  names  of  the  present  English  counties,  it 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  the  same  as  those  of  these  comparatively  modern  divisions. 
But  to  ascertain  the  precise  line  by  wliich  each  territory  was 
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from  those  adjacent  to  it  is  now,  in  most  instances, 
utterly  impossible.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  determine 
generally  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  each  lay.  In  a  good 
]nany  cases,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  other  remains  has? 
confirmed  Ptolemy's  account. 

XIX.  The  tribes  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cireneest«r,  within 
the  space  we  have  jusfc  been  surveying,  are,  the- Segonttad,  An- 
calites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi  (as  already  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Cimbri  in  Devonshire,  the  VolanUi  and  Sis- 
tuntii  in  Lancashire,  and  the  lUiemi  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  but 
these  last  are  probably  intended  to  be  considered  the  same  people 
■with  the  Regni  of  Ptolemy.  Richard's  list  also  includes  the 
Cangiani,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gangi  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  with  the  Gangani  of  Dio  Cassias.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  nation,  but  those  of 
the  youths  of  each  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who 
were  employed  as  the  keepers  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

XX.  Ptolemy's  description  of  North  Britain  is,  in  various 
respects,  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  he  has  given  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  In  particular,  his  account  is 
rendered  obscure  and  confused  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen  as  to  the  direction  of  the  land,  which  he  extends, 
not  toward  the  north,  but  toward  the  east.  In  other  words,  he 
gives  as  diiTerences  of  longitude  what  he  ought  ia  have  given 
as  diiferences  of  latitude.  His  enumeration  of  the  northern 
tribes  may  also  be  safely  presumed  to  be  more  imperfect  than 
that  which  he  gives  of  those  in  the  south. 

Tribes  in  North  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
I.  NovantcB. — These  are  the  first  people  Ptolemy  mentions. 
He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
(by  which  we  must  understand  the  west),  immediately  under 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  The  peninsula  or  promontory 
of  the  NovanttE  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  MuU  of  Galloway  ;  and  the  Novantte  are  considered 
to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wigton,  the  western  half  of 
Kircudbright,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  their 
boundaries  probably  being  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Solway  Frith, 
the  River  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  of  Galloway 
and  Car  rick. 
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II.  Selgov<B. — These  are  described  as  under  or  south  (mean- 
ing  east)  from  the  Novantse,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  Kircudbright  and  the  greater  part  of  Dumfries- 
shire. Tliey  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to 
the  Solway,  along  which  their  territory  extended. 

III.  Itamnii. — These  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
would  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  Stirling;  a  corner  of  that  of  Dumbarton,  and  a 
small  part  of  that  of  Perth. 

IV.  Gadeni. — Of  these,  all  that  Ptolemy  says  is,  that  they 
were  situated  more  to  the  north.  This  can  not  mean,  however, 
more  to  the  north  than  the  Damnii  last  mentioned,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  placed  along  tfie  sea-coast  of  what  Ptole- 
my understands  to  be  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  mean- 
ing must  be,  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadeni,  who  are 
next  mentioned,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding  epithet,  described 
as  more  to  the  south.  With  the  notion  which  Ptolemy  had  of 
the  shape  of  the  island,  this  would  place  the  Gadeni  along  a 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Ti/ne  to  the 
Forth,  embracing  the  north  of  Cumberland,  the  west  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  west  of  Roxburgh,  together  -with  the  coun- 
ties of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  West  Lothian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Midlothian.  The  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  River  Jed, 
seem  still  to  preserve  traces  of  their  name. 

V.  Otadeni. — These,  in  Ptolemy's  notion,  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  preceding  tracts,  but,  in  reality,  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and 
would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea- 
coast,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian. 

VI.  Epidii. — These  lay  east  (that  is,  north)  from  the  Dam- 
nii, but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly),  stretching  eastward 
(that  is,  northward)  from  the  promontory  Epidium.  The  prom- 
ontory in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  ;  and 
the  Epidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Cantyre,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  ArgylesMre,  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east,  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west. 

VII.  Cerones. — These  were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  inhabited  the  part  of  Argylcshire  to  the  west  of 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  forming 
the  western  half  of  Inverness.     The  Creones  are  described  as 
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lying  to  the  east  {that  is,  to  the  north)  of  tlie  Cerones,  and  occu- 
pied probably  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  shire  of  Ross. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Cerones  and  Creones  were  not 
the  same  people,  in  which  case  theii  territory  must  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  space  we  have  assigned  to  the  two. 

Vni.  CamonaccB. — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Sutherland,  including  probably  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ross. 

IX.  Careni. — These  lay  beyond  the  former,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  Caithness. 

X.  Comavii. — These  lay  beyond  the  preeeding,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  last  people  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
occupied  the  north  and  east  of  Caithness. 

XI.  Caledonii. — These  are  the  next  people  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  the  enumeration  here  starts  from  a  new^  point, 
namely,  from  the  Lelaanonian  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Loch  Fyne.  The  Caledonii  iire  described  as  extending  from 
that  bay  across  the  country  to  the  Ecstuary  of  Varar  ;  and  thoy 
therefore  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  Inverness,  with  prob- 
ably the  adjoining  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyh,  Perth,  and 
Ross.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  tract  was  the  great 
Caledonian  forest. 

XII.  Cantce. — These  were  more  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  north), 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  angle  of  Ross- 
shire,  included  between  tJie  Mmray  and  Dornoch  Friths. 

XIII.  Logi. — These  were  between  the  Cantte  and  Cornavii, 
and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  southeast  part  of  Suth- 
erland, and  probably  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Caithness. 

XIV.  Vacomagi. — These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south 
(that  is,  the  southeast)  of  the  Caledonii,  and  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Banff,  with  the  west 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  oi  Itiverneii 

XV  Venicontes  — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  now  forming  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross, 
■  and  Clackmannan,  with  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast 
parts  of  Perth,  and  probably,  also,  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  places  the  tribe 
of  the  Ilorestii  {called  by  Tacitus  Iloresti)  in  the  peninsula  of 
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Fife.  All  that  appears  v  tl  regar  1 1  tl  e  tudt  on  of  t!  e  Ho- 
restii,  from  tlie  narrati  e  of  Tac  tu  u  that  tl  oy  lay  some- 
where between  the  Graa  p  an  H  lis  ai  d  the  j  rev  ou&ly-eon- 
quered  nations  to  the  so  th  of  the  Forth  Tl  ey  spe  i  to  be  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  i  ndpr  the    a  ne  oi  t!  e  \  erne    tes 

XVI.  Texali.—The,  e  ire  lescr  bed  i  Ij  ng  to  the  to  th  of 
the  Vacomagi,  and  t  tl  o  east  (tl  at  the  northeast)  of  the 
Venioontes.  Their  ten  t  ry  correspon  led  to  tl  e  present  Aber- 
deenshire, with,  perhaps    a  part  of  A     ca  1 

XVII.  Attacotti. — Tl  es  are  me  tio  ed  by  Amm  anus  Alar- 
ceilinus ;  but  it  is  very  do  btfu!  I  ether  tl  ej  ere  a  Br  t  sh 
or  an  Irish  nation.  A  t  rr  tory  s  found  for  then  o  the  au- 
tJiority  of  Richard  of  C  nencester  m  tl  pa  e  betwe  n  Loch 
Fine  &nALoch'Lomo  d  eo  prehenling  a  port  on  ot  A  ^yle 
and  the  greater  part  of  !>     barto  sk  re 

XVIII.  Mmdtte. — Th  i  name  is  ment  oi  ed  by  «o  ne  later 
writers,  but  does  not  occur  i  Ptoien  y  Difterent  ntfrpreta- 
tions  have  been  given  of  ts  neamng  It  appear  to  have  been 
a  collective  name  given  to  the  tribea  included  between  the  \\  all 
of  Antoninus  and  that  of  Severus.  These  tribes  were  the  No- 
vantm,  the  Selgovw,  the  Gadeni,  the  Otadeni,  and,  in  part,  the 
Davtnii.  In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  names  iUceafte  and 
Caledomi  seem  to  have  come  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  more  limited  Eoman 
province,  the  Maatce  being  understood  to  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  the  comparatively  level  and  open  country,  and  the  Caledonii 
those  who  dwelt  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  north 
and  west.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we 
begin  to  find  the  Caledonians  and  Mseatte  giving  place  to  the 
new  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

13.  Main    Division   of    Britannia. 

Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main  parts,  one 
called  Britannia  Romana,  or  Provincia  Inferior,  the  other 
Britannia  Barbara,  or  Provincia  Superior. 


L  The  name  of  Britannia  Romana  was  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  island  which  answered  to  what  is  now  called  England 
and  Waks,  and  it  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance 
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ot  it'4  bluing  complf  tdy  subjugated  by  thu  R  mins  in  1  filled 
\Mth  Roman  settlements  The  re&t  of  the  island  was  caDed 
Britanma  Barbara 

II  The  boundary  between  Britanma  Romana  and  Bxrbaia 
was  different  at  different  times  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  the  province  wis  only  beginning  to  be  formed 
it  may  be  sail  to  have  comprehended  onlj  that  part  oi  the  isl 
an  I  which  liy  to  the  south  of  the  \bu&  or  Humber  and  east 
if  the  Sabrma  or  Severn  and  even  portions  of  this  extent  were 
but  incompletely  subdued  ftlodern  Wales  therefore  was  as 
yet  excluded 

in  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  however  the  wall  erected  by 
that  emperor  from  the  River  T^tia  or  Ti/ne  on  the  east  to 
Hunts  JEbfuanum  or  Solway  Fnth  on  the  west,  formed  the 
northern  limit  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  limit 
was  extended  stillfurther  north,  the  boundary  between  ^h/om- 
ma  Romana  and  Barbaia  being  then  marked  bj  the  waU  of 
this  latter  emperor  and  which  extended  from  Boderia  jEilua 
rium  or  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  on  the  east  to  the  Glotta  jEstu 
anum  or  Fnth  of  Clyde   on  the  we&t 

IV  The  division  here  spoken  of  lasted  until  the  fourth  cen 
tiiry  of  our  era  when  the  subdivision  into  five  provinces,  al 
read>  mentioned  (page  169)   appears  to  have  taken  place 

V  A^  o  now  proceed  to  enumerate  thu  cities  and  tow  ns  of 
Britain,  foUowmg  the  old  division  of  Bntimiia  Romana  and 
Barbara  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  tw  o 

Cities,  ($-c.,  of  Britannia  Romana. 
■  Cantii. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Cantii  we  find,  1.  Durovernum,  now 
Canterbury,  on  the  River  Sturius,  now  Stour.  At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover 
and  Lpmne,  their  two  principal  havens,  the  ancient  Dubris  and 
Lemante.  The  old  British  name  seems  to  have  been  Dur- 
whern,  which  the  Romans  Latinized  by  Durovernum,  and  it 
signified  "  a  swift  river,"  a  name  probably  given  to  the  place 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Stour  running  through  the  city 
witli  some  rapidity.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Caer-Cant, 
or  "the  city  of  Kent,"  whence  we  have  Cantuaria,  the  more 
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modern  Latin  form,  and  finally  Canterbury.  2.  Pwtun  Le- 
Dianus,  called,  also,  Partus  Lemanianus,  now  Lymne,  to  the 
southwest  of  Dover.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Csesar  land- 
ed here  on  his  first  expedition  into  Britain,  after  having  set  sail 
from  the  Partus  Itius  in  Gaul.  The  place,  however,  where 
Csesar  first  touched,  and  where  steep  cliffs  skirted  the  shore, 
was  probably  near  the  South  Foreland,  and  he  landed  some- 
where on  the  flat  shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  to- 
ward  Sandwich,  Some  contend  for  Romney  Marsh,  or  the 
neighborhood  of  Hythe.  The  question  is  whether  Ciesar's  "  ab 
eo  loco  progressus"  is  to  be  understood  of  an  advance  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  southwest.  Horsley  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  toward  the  north. 

3.  Partus  Dubris,  now  Dover.  By  the  Britons  Dover  was 
called  Dufyr,  from  dufyrrha,  "  a  steep  place."  The  castle, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans.  4.  RitupcB 
or  Rutupite  ('Fovrovncat),  now  Richbormigh,  to  the  northeast, 
of  the  preceding.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  "  Ad 
Partum  Ritupis,"  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Ratupis.  It 
would  seem  that  Ritupce  is  the  nominative  of  Ritnpis,  as  Du- 
brw  oi  Dubris,  and  LetnaruB  of  Lemanis.  Richborough  is  one 
of  the  noblest  Roman  remains  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual 
place  of  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one 
mouth  of  the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thanet.  It  stands 
on  a  small  elevation,  along  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Stour, 
the  ancient  Sturius.  The  Roman  walls  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, remain.  Ritupte  was  famed  for  its  oysters.  4.  Durole- 
vum,  now,  according  to  some,  Newington,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  intrenchments,  and  where  an  abundance  of  Roman 
pottery  has  been  dug  up  ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  place  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe,  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the  distances  of  the  Itinerary.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  camp,  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 

5.  Durobriva,  now  Rochester,  to  the 'northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Autonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  Durobrivis. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  into  Roibis  (Roitee),  or,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Raribis  (RaribsE).  From  Roibis  or 
Roibw  appears  to  have  been  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Ceaster, 
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and  from  this  the  modern  Rochester.  Bede,  however,  derives 
Hrof-Ceaster  from  one  Ilrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  6.  Novioma- 
gus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  corresponds  with 
Holwood  Hill,  near  Farnborough,  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  immense  elliptical  encampment.  Noviomagus  is  said,  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Bibrooi. 
Of  the  Roman  roads  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantii,  the  Wal- 
ling Street,  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  present  road  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  may  be  traced  in  several  places.  The 
branch  of  "Watling  Street  which  led  from  Dnrovernum  to  Le- 
mance  is  still  conspicuous  for  some  miles.  It  preserves  a  straight 
course  between  the  two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Stone  Street. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Regni  we  find,  1.  Regnum,  now  Chi- 
chester, near  the  coast,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  corresponded  to  the  modern  Ringwood  ;  but  this 
is  an  error.  Excavations  made  at  Chichester  in  1723,  leave 
no  doubt  that  this  place  answers  to  Regnum.  2.  Anderida,  a 
fortified  sea-port,  the  situation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  was  placed  by  Carnbden  at  Newenden  in  Kent, 
but  that  position  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  antiqua- 
ries. Anderida  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  keep  a  look-out  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  the  Notitia  informs  us  that  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  a  company  of  the  Abulci.  Newenden,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  was  a  sea-port,  or  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  More 
modern  authorities  have  been  divided  between  Pevensey,  East- 
bourne, and  Seaford,  and  of  these  the  claims  of  tJie  last  men- 
tioned are  probably  the  best. 

Of  the  eight  principal  Roman  roads,  only  one  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Regni,  namely,  the  Ermin  Street,  as  it  was  after- 
ward  called,  one  branch  of  which  from  Londinium  ran  to  Reg- 
num  or  Chichester,  while  the  other  went  through  the  more  east- 


Among  the  Belgte  wo  find,  1.  Venta  Relgarum,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  now  Winchester.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have 
called  it   Caer  Gtvent,  or  "  the  White  City ;"  the  Romans 
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i  the  latter  part  of  the  name  to  Venta,  giving  it  more 
of  a  Latin  form,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  possessors, 
caUed  it  Wintanceaster,  which  has  now  become  Winchester. 
This  termination  of  -Chester,  applied  to  many  cities  in  En- 
gland, is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  castra,  as  applied  to  a 
military  station  or  encampment.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  It 
took  the  form  of  Ceaster,  and  has  now  become  -cesier  or 
-Chester,  indifferently.  Winchester  in  Latin  deeds,  and  by  the 
modern  Latin  writers,  is  called  Wintonia.  This  place  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  the  massy  walls, 
composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclose  the  city,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originally  built  by  them.  In  519  it  was 
conquered  by  Ceidic  the  Saxon,  who  afterward  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  it  continued  to  he  the  capital  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy,  was  crowned  there ;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  only  (ell  from  its 
high  rank  after  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

2.  Clausentum,  to  the  southw^est  of  the  precedmg,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  the  present  Southampton,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Itchin.  The  precise  spot  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Bittern  Farm,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of 
a  fosse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  side- 
The  town  of  Southampton  itself  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  memorable  rebuke  which 
Canute  administered  to  his  courtiers.  3.  Vadum  Arundinis, 
now  Redbridge.  4.  Brige,  to  the  northwest  of  Clausentum, 
and  the  site  of  which  is  near  what  is  now  Broughton  Farm. 
5.  Sorbiodwnum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Old  Sarum.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Sorbio, 
"  dry,"  and  Dun,  "  a  hill,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
originally  a  British  post.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  towns 
taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  this 
part  of  the  island  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  that  meet  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  mention  of 
Sorbiodunum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  shows  that  the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  present  little  re- 
semblance to  the  nsnal  form  of  their  posts.  New  Sarum,  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  now  Salisbury. 

6.  Edlandunium,  now  Wilton.     7.  Ischalis,  to  the  south- 
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west  of  Sorhiodmium,  now  Ilchester  or  Ivelckester,  from  the 
River  Ivel  or  Yeo,  on  which  it  stands.  Ptolemy  makes  this 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgte.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
Romans  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  the  Roman  road,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Foss  Way,  passed  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  here.  Under  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  place 
Givel-ceaster,  it  was  also  a  city  of  note.  8.  Aquis  Salts,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bath.  Ptolemy  calls  it  "Tdara 
^epjtd,  whence  some  form  another  Latin  name,  Aqutz  Calida. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  the  place  ThermtE,  and  the  river 
Ml  which  it  stands  Abona,  a  name  evidently  identical  with  the 
Avon,  on  which  Bath  is  situated.  This  city  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  has  always  been  famed  for  its  natural  hot  springs, 
whence  the  Roman  name  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation given  by  Ptolemy,  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug 
up  here,  that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  and  hence 
some  think  that  the  name  Aqum  SoUs,  as  found  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary,  is  a  blunder  for  Aqua  Sulis.  In  the  Notitia 
this  place  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  road  leading  from  Londinium  into  Wales,  and  by 
the  road  called  afterward  the  "Foss  Way."  No  city  in  En- 
gland can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
Bath. 

9.  Abwie,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Ad  Monam,  ai 
according  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  now  Bfitton  in  GIi 
cestershire.  10.  Ad  Sabrinam,  now  Portishead  or  Portbury, 
west  of  Bristol.  11,  Avalonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Glaston- 
bury. 12.  Ad  Aquas,  called,  also,  Belga  Uvella,  and,  at  a 
er  period,  Theadorodunum.,  now  Wells. 

DitTolrlges. 
Among  the  Durotri^es  we  find,  1.  Durnovarta,  now  Dor- 
chester, called  by  Ptolemy  H^miviov  (Dunium),  and,  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  Ridunum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  The 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  called  the  place  Dornceaster,  whence 
the  modem  name  arose.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Icema, 
called,  subsequently,  "  Ickenild  Street,"  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two 
mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athclstane.     2.  Vindo- 
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cladia,  caUed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Vindelia,  placed  by- 
some  at  Wimbowne,  but  more  correctly  by  others  at  Gussage, 
between  Blandford  Forum  and  Cranioume.  3.  Ibernium, 
mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Bere  Regis. 

Damndnii. 
Among  the  DamnonU  we  find,  1.  Isca  Damnanioruvi,  now 
Exeter.  The  best  modern  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to  the  site 
of  this  place.  The  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c.)  were  mis- 
led by  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  in  the  An- 
tonuie  Itinerary.  Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  t!ie  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then,  as  is 
thought,  called  Caer  Ihc,  and  also  Gaer  Rydh,  the  former  de- 
rived from  its  situation  on  the  Isc,  called  by  the  Romans  Isaca, 
and  now  the  £x,  and  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on  which  the 
castle  is  built.  The  Romans  called  it  Isca  Damnoniorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  I.tca  SUurum,  now  Gaerhon,  in  Wales. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  called  Exan-ceaster,  "  Castle  on 
the  Ex"  whence  its  present  name.  2.  Moridunum  or  Murt- 
dunum,  which  is  placed  by  the  best  modern  authorities  at  Sea- 
ton,  on  the  coast,  but  by  others,  less  correctly,  at  Hembury, 
near  Hontton.  3.  Ad  Durium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  answering,  in  all  probability,  to  the  modern  Tot- 
ness.  It  marked  the  Roman  station  on  the  Durius  or  Dorva- 
tius,  the  modern  Dart.  4,  Tamara,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  eestuary  of 
the  Tamara,  now  the  Tamer,  some  mOes  above  Devonport. 
5.  Termolus,  to  the  northwest  of  Isca,  and  coinciding,  as  is 
thought,  with  MoUand,  where  there  is  a  large  ancient  cairn, 
and  to  which  a  number  of  roads  on  all  sides  point.  6.  Moste- 
via,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Ilartland  Point,  the  ancient 
Herculis  Promontorium. 

Atrehdtii  or  Atrebdtes. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebatii  we  have,  1.  Calleva  Atreba- 
tum,  now  Silchester,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampshire. 
Cambden  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Vindomis,  but  this  latter  lay 
more  to  the  southwest,  and  its  site  is  to  be  found  at  Finckley 
Farm.     Calleva  was  a  station  of  importance,  and  its  remains 
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are  among  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  wa]ls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 
3.  Spina,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Speen,  the 
only  Roman  station  in  Berkshire  the  site  of  which  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here ;  none,  at  least,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  3.  Bibracte,  to 
the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray, 
though  the  distance  between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  differs 
so  much  from  that  between  London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion 
great  difficulty.  4.  Pontes.  According  to  Horsley,  Old  Witid- 
xor ;  but  others  prefer  Staines  in  Middlesex.  5.  Cunetio,  to 
the  west  of  SpiuEc,  now  probably  Marlborough,  on  the  River 
Rennet.  6.  Yerlucio,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now, 
according  to  some,  Leckham,  on  the  Avon,  while  others  fix  its 
site  at  Sandy  Lane. 

Trinobanlcs. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Trinobantes  we  have,  1.  Londinium, 
now  London,  on  the  Tamesis  or  Thames,  Londinium  was 
most  probably  a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  inclosure,  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  Csesar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But,  though  Crosar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  place.  The 
first  notice  of  Londinium  occurs  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiv.,  33) 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
colonia,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and 
as  a  great  depot  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadioea 
(A.D.  62),  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  abandoned  Lon- 
dinium to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  occupied  as  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  brief  notice  of 
Tacitus,  Londinium  was  then  mcapable  of  making  any  defence, 
and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could  resist  the  enemy,  though 
that  historian  mentions  the  -veant  of  soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its 
being  abandoned  by  Suetonius.  It  does  not  appear  from  Tac- 
itus whether  the  place  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At 
a  later  date,  Londmium  appears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia 
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under  the  name  of  Augusta,  or,  more  fully,  Augusta  Trino- 
bantum.  The  ancient  wall  of  London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius, 
governor  of  Britain,  began  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower,  and  continued  along  the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  New- 
gate, and  Ludgate.  The  wails  are  said  to  have  inclosed  an 
area  of  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
to  have  been  guarded  by  fifteen  towers.  The  Prretorium  and 
its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Poultry  and  Cornhtll,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there.  With  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London  our 
information  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city ; 
but  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  must  have  fallen  ofl'  greatly 
in  appearance  during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was  al- 
ternately attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  Sax- 
ons and  Angles.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

2.  Sulloniacce,  a  Roman  station  to  the  northwest  of  Londin- 
ium,  and  the  site  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  Brockly  Hill, 
between  Edgware  and  Elstree.  3.  DurolUum,  another  station, 
to  the  northeast  of  Londinium.  Cambden  fixes  its  site  at  Ley- 
ton,  near  Romford.  This  does  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinerary.  4.  Casaromugus,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Widford,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest 
of  Chelmsford.  5.  Ganonium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  near  the  modern  Kelvedon.  6,  Canmlodunum,  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  most  important  Roman  sta- 
tion in  their  territory.  The  first  Roman  colony  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  consisting  of  veterans.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Camulodunmn,  and  three  difierent  sites  have  been  proposed, 
namely,  Walden,  Maldon,  and  CoUhester.  For  Walden  little 
seems  to  be  urged  except  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  an 
attribute  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Camulodunum.  For  Mai- 
don  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  except  the  resemblance 
of  tlie  name,  and  the  opinion  of  Cambden  ;  whilo  abundance  of 
Roman  antiquities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agree- 
ment of  its  distance  from  London  with  that  given  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  and  the  termination  of  its  name,  -Chester,  a 
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usual  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supporting  the 
claim  of  Colchester. 

Iccni  or  Simcni. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  Icenomm, 
the  name  of  the  tribe  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  British  towns,  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Caisler  St.  Edmund's,  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
Venta  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  island.  2.  Brano- 
dunum,  now  Brancaster,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Metaris  jEstuarium,  or  The  Wash.  It  was 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Comes  Litoris  Sax- 
onici  ("  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast")-  There  are  some  remains 
of  this  place.  The  station  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
that  overlooks  the  marshes :  the  area  was  about  eight  acres. 
Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  here.  3.  Gari- 
ann6num.—'V\as  was  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  much  disputed. 
Spelman  proposed  to  fix  it  at  Catstor,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  "  denes"  or  flats  along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  which 
town  Caistor  is  distant  about  two  miles.  But,  although  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  for  the  dis- 
trict. Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most 
antiquaries;  but,  though  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a 
fortification  of  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, 
situated  as  it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavahy.  An- 
other locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  namely,  Wheta- 
cre  or  Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  sEstuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Waveney  and 
■  the  Yare. 

4.  Iciam,  now  probably  Jckburgh,  four  miles  east  of  Meth- 
WQld.  5,  AA  Taum,  to  tho  south  of  Venta,  now  Taesbwrgh. 
6.  Sitomagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  now  Dunwich.  Others,  less  correctly,  seek  to  identify 
it  with  Thetford.     7.  Cambrelonium,  to  tiie  southwest  of  the 
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preceding,  now  Grundesburgh.  8.  Camborlcum,  to  the  north- 
west of  Camulodunum,  now  Cambridge.  The  distances  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  do  not 
indeed  exactly  suit  here,  but  these  have  probably  been  corrupt- 
ed. Camboricum  was  situate  on  the  great  Roman  road  called 
Via  Devana,  which  connected  Camulodunum  with  Deva,  now 
Chester,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  now  the  Dee.  9.  DuroUpons,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  now  Godmanchester,  on  the  same  great  Roman  road, 

Calyetichldm. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Vendamium,  close 
t«  the  present  SI.  Alban's,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
River  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Coin.  Verulamium  was  probably 
at  first  a  British  town,  and  then  a  municipium  under  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  roa^d,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Wailing- 
Street,  was  also  styled  by  them  Werlaem  Street,  because  it 
first  went  direct  from  Londiuiura  to  Verulamium,  passing  dose 
under  its  wails.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and 
at  Londinium,  as  well  as  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman 
citizens  and  their  allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored, 
and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman  station  while  that  peo- 
ple possessed  the  island.  Here  an  eminent  citizen,  Alban,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  pereeoution  under  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  from  him  the  modern  town  derives  its  name,  a 
monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictines  having  been  erected 
here  in  his  honor  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  79^.  Veru- 
lamium is  commonly,  though  .erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
stormed  by  Ctesar. 

3.  Forum  Di'^rta,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now 
Dunstable.  Some  make  Dunstable  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Durocobrivts,  but  the  site  of  this  last- mentioned  place  is  rather 
to  be  sought  at  Maiden  Bower,  a  short  distance  further  on. 
Both  these  places  were  on  the  WatJing  Street.  S.  Magiovin- 
ium,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  Ro- 
man road.  It  is  now  Fe-nrtp  Stratford.  4.  Lactodurum,  to 
the  northwest,  following  the  same  road.  Cambden  seeks  to  fix 
the  sit«  of  this  place  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  more  modern  an- 
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tiquaries  make  it  coincide  with  Towcesler  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  this  is  the  preferable  opinion. 


In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Durocornoviwm, 
caDed,  also,  Corinium  Dobunorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  latter  name  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Covin  ceas- 
ter,  whence  the  modem  appellation  Cirencester.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  the  River  Corinus,  now  the  Chum,  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Thames.  Durocornovium  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  three 
Roman  roads  meet  here,  namely,  the  Foss  Way,  the  Emiin 
Street,  and  the  Ickenild  Way.  Its  walls,  of  which  partial  tra- 
ces still  exist,  were,  during  Roman  times,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 2.  Glevum,  now  Gloucester,  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn. 
and  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  origin  of  this  city  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Brit^ 
ty  whom  it  was  called  Caer  Gloew,  wliich,  according  to  Camb- 
den,  means  "the  Fair  or  Beautiful  City,"  but,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  Gloew,  the  name  of  the  chief  or  original 
founder.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  44,  this  place  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the 
Silures,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  called  it  Colonia 
Glevum,  and  also  Claudia  Castra.  It  fell  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  about  A.D.  577,  and  by  them  was  called 
Gleau  ceaster,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  3.  Brano- 
genium  or  Branovium,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Worcester.  It  was  situate  ou  the  Sabrina  or  Severn.  Of  its 
history  while  under  the  Roman  sway,  little  is  accurately  known. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  the  principal  Mercian  see,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  etymology  of  the  name  "  Worcester"  is  with  some 
plausibility  deduced  from  " Wyre-Cestre"  (corrupted  from 
Ceaster),  i.e.,  the  Camp  or  Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  name 
a  considerable  forest  still  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bewdley. 

SilHTes. 

In  the  torriiory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  Silurum,  now 

Caerwent,  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  importance,  but 
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now  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  called  Caer  Gwent,  or  "  the 
White  City,"  out  of  the  latter  part  of  which  the  Romans  formed 
theii  name  Venta,  as  in  the  case  of  Venta  Belgarum,  or  Win- 
chester. 2.  Blesiium,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Mon- 
mouth. After  Roman  times,  the  Saxons  occupied  and  fortified 
this  place,  to  maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Severn  and 
the  "Wye,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  3.  Arico- 
niuni,  to  the  north,  now  Weston,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, although  its  position  has  been  much  disputed.  4.  Mag^tB, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Kentchester.  The  po- 
sition of  this  place  also  has  been  much  disputed.  5.  Gobannium, 
to  the  west  of  Blestium,  and  now  Abergavenny.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  River  Gobanmus,  now  the 
Gavenny.  6.  Burrium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
XJsk,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  anciently  called  the  Isca. 

7.  Isca  Silurum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  precedmg,  now  Caer- 
lean.  It  was  the  station,  under  the  Romans,  of  the  second  le- 
gion, and  hence  the  name  of  Legio  Becunda  Augusta  also  giv- 
en to  the  place,  whence  arose  the  modern  name  Caer  Leon,  or 
"  the  City  of  the  Legion,"  It  was  situated  on  the  Isca,  now 
the  IJsk.  Caerleon  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  King  Ar- 
thur as  a  place  of  great  splendor  and  importance.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it,  at  a  later  period,  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giialdus 
Cambrensis,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  its  former  consequence, 

8,  Boniium  or  Bovium.  The  site  of  this  station  is  fixed  by 
some  at  Boverton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Cambridge, 
and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Others,  however,  more  correctly, 
place  it  at  Ervenny,  near  Bridgend,  being  induced  by  Roman 
remains  discovered  here.  Neither  place,  however,  accords  ex- 
actly in  respect  of  distance  from  Nidum,  the  next  station,  with 
the  existing  copies  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Nidum  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Neath,  situate  on  the  River  Nedd  or 
Neath,  the  ancient  Nidus. 

Dlmelee. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Maridunum,  now 
Caermarthen.     In  the  time  of  Julius  Frontinus,  A.B,  70,  a  Ro- 
man station  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
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its  outworks.  The  form  of  the  camp  is  still  marked  by  v 
of  stone  and  earth  works.  The  remains  of  another  camp,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  castra  (estiva,  or  summer  camp  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  station,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  town.  This  place  was  afterward  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  "Wales.  2.  Ad  Vigesimum,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  now  Castle  Flemish.  3.  Menevia,  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding,  called,  also,  Menapia,  now  St.  Davi<^s. 

Ordoclces, 
Li  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Mediolanium,  as  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  (yieSioXdviov),  or  Mediamanum,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer.  The  exact  site  of  this  place  has  not  been 
ascertained,  although  it  is  thought  by  the  best  antiquarira  to 
have  been  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanad,  and  to  coincide  with  the  mod- 
ern Clawdd  Goch.  2.  Segontiitm,  near  Caernarvon.  The 
remains  of  the  station  itself,  which  consist  of  some  fragments 
of  the  wall,  are  known  by  the  name  of  C  aer-seiont,  and  are 
about  a  mile  from  CaernarvDU,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seiont. 
The  island  of  Mona,  now  Ans^le'^ey,  lay  opposite.  A  Koman 
road  from  Maridunum  to  Segontium  may  still  be  traced.  It  is 
now  caUed  Sarn  Helen,  or  Sam  y  Heng,  and  is  supposed  to 
mean  "  the  Road  of  the  Legion  "  3  Conoviwni,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Toisobius  or  Conway.  Some  antiquaries 
have  proposed  to  fix  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  city  of  Conway, 
but  the  general  opinion  identifies  Conovium  with  Caer-Rfnm, 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  4.  Varw,  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, at  or  near  Bodfari,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  name  the 
Roman  designation  may  be  traced,  5.  Bovium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  at  or  near  Bangor,  on  the  River  Deva, 
now  the  Dee. 

Comdvii. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Dcva,  now  Chester, 
on  the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee.  It  was  the  station  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  and  its  modern  name  (a  corruption  of  castra) 
has  reference,  as  usual,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  Roman 
military  post.  This  place  was  evidently  the  most  considerable 
one  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Roman  times,  and  so  eontin- 
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ned  whim  the  Romans  had  withiliawn  their  torees,  «iiii  its  pos- 
session became  an  object  of  impoit.nee  to  both  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  we  are  toid  that  Ethel- 
frid,  liing  of  Northnmbria,  toolt  it  irom  tho  Britons  in  A.D. 
607.  After  that  date  it  was  again  in  the  bands  of  the  Britons ; 
and  finally,  in  A.D.  S30,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert. 
2.  Cmidate,  to  the  east  ot  tho  preeedmg.  Its  silo  is  marked  by 
a  field  called  Hurbor-JieM,  in  the  parish  of  Kirukrtm.  '  3.  Me- 
Molamim,  to  the  southeast  ot  the  preceding,  now  CUderbm. 
4.  Rtauninm,  now  Bimlon,  ranked  by  some  among  the  cities 
of  tho  Ordovices.  It  lay  in  a  southwest  direction  &oin  the  pre- 
ceding. 5.  Uricortmm  or  Virocwiium,  one  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man stations  among  the  Cornavii,  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or 
Semm,  and  about  sixty  miles  to  the  souticast  of  the  present 
city  ot  Shrevtibunj.  It  is  now  Wroxettr.  6.  Salopio,  so  called 
in  the  "  Notitia,"  and  now  Shrewslmry.  It  has  been  suppsed 
that  when  the  Britons  found  Urieimium  fiiUy  in  possession  of 
the  Romans,  they  established  this  place  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
stronghold.  Its  "Welsh  name  was  Pengme™.  On  the  conquest 
ot  tho  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  appellation 
ot  Serobbes-byrig,  importing  that  it  was  a  town  m  a  scrubby 
or  brushy  spot,  and  ot  this  tho  modern  "  Shrewsbury"  is  a  cor- 
ruption. . 

7  Penrmerwdum,  to  the  northeast  ot  UHconmm.  ihe  site 
of  this  place  seems  to  be  best  fixed  on  tho  River  Penk,  near  Stret- 
km.  This  position  accords  tolerably  well  ivith  the  distances, 
in  the  Itinerary,  from  Uriconium  and  Etocetfim,  and  does  not 
requite  the  ootreotions  which  arc  necessary  if  Pennooruoium  is 
fixed,  as  some  have  proposed,  at  Pmkridge.  8.  Etocelum,  to 
the  southeast  ot  the  preceding.  Tho  site  appears  to  have  been 
at  Wall,  near  Lichfield.  9.  Mandue.tsedum,  t»  the  southeast 
ot  the  preceding,  now  Mamester. 
Corilani. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Tripontmm.  The 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  by  tho  best  authorities,  at  Bmiebridge 
or  Koirti-ag-e,  on  the  Watling  Street.  3.  Fe«»«,  to  the  north- 
west, at  or  neat  Mgli  Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Fosse  Road  intersect.  3.  Rotas,  as  written  in  the  Itinera- 
ry, or  Tors,  as  given  hy  Ptulemy,  now  Leicester.     This  place 
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is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Leirion,  moan- 
ing "the  city  on  the  (river)  Leire,"  which  is  now  the  Soar. 
The  Saxons  altered  this  name  to  Lege-ceaster  or  Legeo-ceaster, 
whence  the  present  name.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  it  was 
called  Caer-Leirion  from  the  fabulous  Leir,  its  founder,  the  son 
of  Bladud,  and  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  4.  Yerometum,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Willougkby,  on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark.  5.  Derveniio,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
Darventus,  now  Derwent.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
hamlet  of  Little  Chester.  6.  Ad  Pontem,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  on  the  River  Trent.  Its  site  has  been  fixed 
near  Southwell.  7.  Margidunwrn,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  probably  near  East  Bridgeford,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Trent,  between  Nottingham  and  Newark.  8.  Lin- 
dtem,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Lincoln.  It  was 
a  British  town  before  it  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  in  this  quarter,  name- 
ly, the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  and  the  Fuss  Way. 
The  station  was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelo^am,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since 
demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  "  Nevrport  Gate," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  m  the  kingdom. 


Bx'igantes. 
Beginning  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction,  wc  have,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantes,  the  following  places :  1.  CorstopUum,  near 
Corbridge,  on  the  River  Fine.  2.  Vindomdra,  to  the  south- 
east, at  Ebchester.  3.  Epiacum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Lanchester.  4.  Vinovia,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Bincester.  5,  Caturactonium,  to  the  southwest 
of  the  preceding,  now  Catterick.  6.  Isuritim,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Aldborough.  7.  Ebor&cum,  to  the  south- 
east of  Isurium,  now  York.  The  British  appellation  of  this 
place  was  most  probably  Eburac  or  Eborac,  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  supposed  to  signify  "  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  or  near  the  confluence  of  waters."     It  stood 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  place  was  converted  into  a 
military  station  by  Agrioola,  or  one  of  his  generals,  during  the 
second  campaign  of  that  commander  in  Britain,  about  A.D.  79, 
when  he  marched  through  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
the  Brigantes ;  its  origmal  Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in 
the  Latinized  form  of  Eburacum  or  Eboracmi.  It  appears  to 
have  very  soon  become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north, 
and  even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Here,  too,  was  the 
post  of  the  sixth  legion,  whence  the  name  Legio  Sexta  Victrix, 
sometimes  given  to  the  station.  This  legion  came  into  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Eboracum  remained  its  head-quar- 
ters until  the  Romans  departed  from  the  island.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  came  over  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  here,  and  of  course  continued  here  after 
its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the  time  of  Septiinius 
Severus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  of  the 
imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Severus  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  died ;  and  here,  according  to  common  belief,  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  born ;  but  this  belief  rests  on  very  insuffi- 
cient  evidence.  For  its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  Britain,  Eboracum  vfas  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
remarkably  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  province  of 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  that 
which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce  hordes  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  wage  unceasing  and  doubtful  warfare. 
Similar  circumstances  contributed  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  York  enjoyed  during  many  successive  centuries. 

8.  Derventio,  to  the  northeast  of  Eboracum,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Stamford  Bridge.  9.  Belgovitia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Millington.  10.  Prato- 
rium,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast,  now  Flamborough.  These 
three  last-mentioned  places  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisii. 

In  the  interior  of  tjie  country  of  the  Brigantes,  we  have  the 
following  places :  1.  Luguvallum,  just  south  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, now  Carlisle.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British 
origin.  The  modern  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Lud,  a  corruption  of  Luguvallum,  to  which  the  British  word 
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Caer,  "city,"  is  prefixed.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
first  fortified  about  the  time  of  Agricola.  The  Danes  destroyed 
it  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  remaiaed  desolate 
till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  restoration  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Rufus.  2.  Vonda, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  Plumpton  Wall.  3.  Bro^ 
c&vum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  4.  BrovonaccB,  to  the  southeast,  made 
by  some  to  correspond  to  Brough,  but  more  correctly  placed  by 
Horsley  at  Kirby  Thore.  5.  VerUra,  to  the  southeast,  now 
Brough.  6.  Lutydarum,  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geogra- 
pher, is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Leeds,  it  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Ijeeds  was  a  Roman  station,  for 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
7.  Mancunium,  now  Manchester.  Aldport,  tJie  original  of  Man- 
chester, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
It  seems  that  originally  there  was  a  British  town  in  this  quar- 
ter, called  Mancenion,  or  "  the  place  of  tents."  On  the  site  of 
this  town  the  Romans  erected  a  military  station,  the  name  of 
which  they  made,  by  a  slight  change,  Mancunium  ;  and  in  the 
viojnity  of  this  station  Agricola  induced  the  Britons  to  erect  a 
new  town,  answering  to  what  was  subsequently  Aldport,  and 
eventually  Manchester.  This  last-mentioned  name  arose  from 
Man,  the  initial  syllable  oi  Maitcunium,  with  the  usual  ter- 
mination of  cester  or  Chester. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  we  have 
the  following  places:  1.  Glanavenia,  now  Ellenborough,  at  the 
western  termination  of  Hadrian's  wall.  8.  Galava,  to  the  south- 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Keswick.  3.  Alone,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Ambleside.  4.  Gal&cum,  to  the  southeast,  near  Kendal. 
5.  Bremetonacee,  to  the  southeast,  near  Tunstall.  6.  Ad  Alpes 
Penninas,  now  Broughton.  7.  Cocdum,  called,  also,  Rigo- 
dunum,  now  Ribchester.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion. 

14.  Roman    Ways. 
I.  The  old  chroniclers  give  this  name  to  four  principal  an- 
cient highways,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  either  origi- 
nally  formed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  completed  and 
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perfected  by  that  people  upon  lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part 
already  traced  and  used  by  the  former  inhabitants. 

II.  The  names,  however,  by  which  the  four  highways  are 
distinguished  appear  to  be  Saxon  in  form,  although  they  may 
be  Roman  or  British  in  etymology,  namely,  Watling  Street, 
Ikenild  Street,  Ermin  Street,  and  Foss  Way. 

ni.  Watling  or  Gathelin  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of  Vitellianus  (in  Brit- 
ish, Guetalin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it  was  committed  (a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  improbable  etymology),  is  held  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Dover  to  Chester ;  or,  according  to  another  hypoth- 
esis, to  Chester-le-Street  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's),  from  which  last- 
mentioned  town  it  had  also  the  name  of  Werlaem,  Street.  Its 
remains,  or  supposed  remains,  are  still  known  in  various  places 
by  the  names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way,  and 
Forty-foot  Way. 

rV".  There  has  been  much  controversy,  however,  as  to  wheth- 
er Watling  Street  did  actually  pass  through  London.  Stuke- 
ly,  in  particular,  contends  that  it  crossed  what  is  now  called 
the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded  to  the  west  of  West- 
minster, through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  common 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  stiU 
called  Watling  Street,  in  the  city,  meeting  the  other  three  great 
roads  at  the  central  milliarium  in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out 
by  the  site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgate 
to  what  is  still  called  Stony  Street  on  the  Surrey  Side.  The 
northward  course  of  Watling  Street,  after  leaving  London  or 
its  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been  over  Hampstead 
Heath  to  Edgeware,  and  hence  through  Verulam  (or  St.  Al- 
ban's),  and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  to  Stony  Stratford  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted  Leicestershire  on  the  west 
to  Bosworth.  From  this  point  its  course  is  disputed,  some 
making  it  proceed  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Chester,  oth- 
ers carrying  it  due  north  to  York,  and  thence  to  Chester-le- 
Street  ;  whence  some  imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended 
to  Lanark  and  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

v.  Ikenild  or  Ickenild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
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from  its  commencing  on  tJie  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  the 
country  of  the  Iceni,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 
On  tlie  supposition,  however,  of  the  London  Stone  having  been 
the  central  miUiarium,  where  all  the  great  roads  of  the  country 
met,  a  branch  of  the  Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been 
otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way. 

VI.  The  course  of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely 
obscure,  Nearly  all  that  has  been  conjectured  even  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western  coast. 
It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling  Street  ran  directly 
north  to  Chester-le-Street,  the  Ikenild  crossed  it  obLiquely  to 
Chester;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one  road  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  the  other. 

VII.  Ermin  or  Hermin  Street  derived  its  name  most  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Herrmann,  "  a  warrior,"  signifying  that  it  was 
a  military  road.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  extended 
from  St.  David's,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Wales,  to 
Southampton,  on  the  southern  coast ;  by  others  to  have  stretched 
more  directly  across  the  country  to  London,  which  it  may  have 
entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holborn, 

Vm.  The  Foss  Way  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  a  ditch  (fossa)  on  each 
side;  and  it  appears  from  a  Roman  mtUtare,  or  mile-stone, 
found  by  its  side  near  Leicester,  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
probably  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better  than 
any  other  of  tlie  Roman  roads.  This  road  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  course  from  southwest  to  northeast,  beginning  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirences- 
ter (near  which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street), 
Chipping,  Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lin- 
cobi.  If  it  was  carried  thence  to  London,  it  probably  proceed- 
ed through  Bishop's-gate  Street. 

15.  Roman   Walls. 

I.  Tub  object  of  these  erections  was  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  Scottish  tribes  into  the  Roman  province  of 
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Britain.  Of  these,  which  were  five  in  all,  Agricola  erected 
two,  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus  one  each. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  other 
works  ought  rather  to  be  called  mounds  than  walls,  since  they 
consisted  principally  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  with  a  range  of  forts 
or  stations  at  unequal  distances. 

II.  The  first  of  these  works  was  constructed  by  Agricola,  the 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  in  A.I>.  79,  between  the  Itun(C 
^stuarium,  now  Solway  Frith,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tina,  now  the  Tine.  The  second  was  constructed  by  the  same 
in  A.D.  81,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  first,  between  the 
Glotm  JEstuarium,  now  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  Bodotrim  or 
BodericE  jEstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  two 
works,  however,  appear  to  have  been  iasufJicient  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians  after  the  departure  of  Agricola 
from  the  island,  A.D,  85,  and  accordingly,  in  A.D.  120,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  planned  and  executed  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  work. 

III.  Hadrian  selected  the  same  part  of  the  island  along  which 
the  first  wall  or  mound  of  Agricola  had  been  drawn,  namely, 
the  tract  of  country  between  So/way  Frith  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tine.  He  dug  an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and 
raised  a  higher  rampar.t  of  earth,  making  his  new  works  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old  ones  of  Agricola.  It  began 
from  Tunocelum,  now  Boulness,  on  the  Ituna  ^stuarium,  now 
Solway  Frith,  near  Luguvallium,  now  Carlisle,  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  was  continued  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  Seg^e- 
dunum,  now  Cousin's  House,  beyond  Pons  jElii,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  sixty-eight  English,  or  seventy-four  Roman 
miles, 

IV.  Hadrian's  work  consisted  of  a  principal  agger,  or  vallum, 
that  is,  a  rampart  of  earth,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  a 
ditch,  on  the  north  of  this  vallum,  nine  feet  deep  and  eleven 
feet  wide ;  an  agger  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  of  this  ditch ; 
and  an  a^er,  without  a  ditch,  five  feet  on  the  south  of  the  prin- 
cipal agger,  and  nearly  of  as  large  dimensions.  This  work  was 
garrisoned  by  soldiers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals  in  forts. 

V.  Twenty  years  after  this,  A.D,  140,  Lollius  XJrbicus,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  having  reconquered  the  Msea- 
tse,  restored  the  second  wall  of  AgricoSa,  which  is  commonly 
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called  the  "Wall  of  Antoninus,"  or  Vallum  Antonini.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide,  the  principal 
agger,  or  vallum,  on  the  south  brinit  of  the  ditch,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick,  but  the  height  is  unknown, 
and  a  military  way  on  the  south  of  the  vallum.  There  were 
forts  or  stations  along  the  line,  amounting  in  all  to  nineteen,  the 
mean  distance  between  station  and  station  being  rather  moro 
than  two  English  miles.  In  the  position  of  tJie  forts,  the  Ro- 
mans, both  here  and  in  their  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  al- 
ways chose  a  high  and  commanding  situation,  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or 
some  difficult  ground,  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  ap- 
proach fi-ora  the  front.  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passa- 
ges of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general  chain  of  communi- 
cation. A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  intrenchment 
may  still  be  traced.  The  modem  name  is  Grimes  Dyke,  the 
■word  Grime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  "great,"  or 
"  powerful." 

VI.  But  the  greatest  work  of  all  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  the 
next  year,  and  was  only  a  lew  yards  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's 
wall.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  known,  except  that  it  was  in  all  respects  lar- 
ger and  wider  than  that  of  Hadrian,  and  on  its  south  brink 
stood  the  wall,  not  a  mere  mound  of  earth  like  the  rest,  but 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  cemented  with  the  strongest  mortar. 
The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet,  besides  the  parapet, 
and  its  breadth  eight  feet,  and  it  was  defended  at  intervals  by 
fortresses  of  three  different  kinds.  Those  called  stationes  were 
very  strong  garrisons,  the  least  of  them  being  capable  of  con- 
taining six  hundred  men,  and  having  a  town  without  their 
walls.  The  number  of  these  was  not  less  than  eighteen,  at  an 
average  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other,  but  placed  with 
some  irregularity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  exigency  of  defence.  Besides  these,  there  were 
very  strong  forts,  called  caslella,  in  the  intervals  of  the  stations, 
eighty-one  in  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  fur- 
longs from  each  other.  These  were  exactly  sixty-four  feet 
square.     Lastly,  between  every  two  canlella  were  four  turret. 
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or  turrets,  twelve  feet  square,  three  hundred  and  twenfj  four 
in  number,  and  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other. 
These  were  used  as  watch-towers,  and  being  within  reioh  of 
each  other,  communications  cwuld  be  made  ■wjth  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. For  convenience  of  relieving  guards  there  wis  a  mili- 
tary way,  made  of  square  stones,  the  whole  lens^th  ot  the  wall 
on  its  south  side,  and  communicatmg  with  each  tuiiet  and 
castle ;  and  at  some  distance  south  of  this  was  another  large 
military  way,  paved,  also,  with  square  st  nes  i  mimunicatmg 
from  station  to  station.  The  whole  body  of  forces  empbyed  to 
garrison  this  stupendous  work  was  not  less  than  ten  th  »usand 
men,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalrj  and  six  hundred 
mariners,  at  the  points  where  tl  e  ramparts  ooniniuni  ati.1  with 
the  shore. 

16.  Stations  along  the  Walls  op  Hadeian  and 
Severus. 

These  stations  lie  in  Narikumicrland  and  Cumberland,  and  will  now  be  briefly 
enumerated  ;  l.  The  first  station,  Scgedanum,  is  generallj  fixed  at  Cousin's 
Home,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemoutli.  There  are  no  re- 
mains. 2.  The  second  station,  Po«a  ^lii,  was,  in  tlie  opinion  of  most  antiqua- 
ries, at  Ncuxastte ;  but  Cambden  was  induced  by  the  name  lo  fix  it  at  Pcnieland, 
which  is  north  of  the  wall,  on  the  River  Pont,  seven  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Newcastle.  3.  The  third  station,  CondMreum,  is  fixed  at  Bcnuirii  ffi«,  an  emi- 
nence two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Newcastle.  There  are  very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Bemoell.  4,  The  fourth  station, 
Vindobala,  is  fiJied  at  Ratchester  or  Rouckesier.  The  ramparts  of  this  station, 
which  was  large,  are  very  visible.  G.  The  filth  station,  Hjinimm,  was  at  Halton- 
Ckeitera.  6.  The  sisth  station,  Cilumum,  was  at  Walwick-Chealers,  close  on 
the  right  or  west  hank  of  the  north  Tyne.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed  apparently  two  streets 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross  street  from  north  to  south.  7.  The  seventh 
station,  Procolitia,  was  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  at  Carraie-buTgh.  8.  The 
eighth  station,  Borconkus,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads.  This  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  grandest  station  of  the  whole  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  declivity  toward  the  south. 
It  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and  had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As 
many  as  twenty  streets  may  be  counted.  9,  llie  ninth  station,  ViTidalana,  is 
generally  placed  at  Lillle  Ckcsiers,  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up.  10.  The  tenth  station,  JEsica,  is  at  Great  dus- 
ters. The  trenches  and  ramparts  are  well  preserved.  11.  The  eleventh  station, 
MagMi,  is  fixed  at  Carooran,  close  to  Che  borders  of  Cumberland,  12.  The 
twelfth  station,  Amboglamia,  is  fixed  at  Burdosviald.  Traces  of  many  Roman 
buildings  are  found  here.  The  whole  station  is  surrounded  by  a  foss,  and  all 
the  entrances  are  plainly  seen.  13.  The  thirteenth  station,  Pclriana.  is  now 
Camherk  Fort.  \i.  The  fnurtccnlh  statinn,  Ahailaha.  is  fi.\ed  at  Wo.tr.h  Cross. 
15.  The  fifteentli  station,  Congavala,  is  fixed  at  Sianwicka.    There  are  here  only 
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some  traces  of  the  ditch.  IG.  The  sixteenth  station,  AxeUedumm,  is  fixed  at 
Burgh.  17.  The  seventeenth  station,  Gabroseaium,  is  fixed  at  Drwmhurgh,  four 
miles  from  the  termination  of  the  wall.  The  site  of  the  station  is  here  perfectly 
plain.  18.  The  eighteenth  station,  Turniocelum,  is  fixed  at  Boalmss.  Nothing 
is  left  of  this  station  but  the  spot  which  marks  it,  upon  a  roek  on  the  verge  of 
Solway  Frith,  thirteen  miles  west  of  Carlisle. 

(B.)   Bhitahnia   Bjbeaba. 

I.  The  appellation  Britannia  Barbara  was  at  first  given  by  the  Romans  to  all 
that  part  of  the  island  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  When,  how- 
ever, Britannia  Romana  became  more  extended  toward  the  north,  and  the  new 
province  of  Valeatia  was  formed,  comprehending  all  the  country  between  the 
wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  embracing  the  territories 
of  the  Oladeni,  Gadeai,  Selgovit,  Noeanle,  and  Danrnii,  an  alteration  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  naming,  and  the  appellation  of  Britannia  Barbara  was  now  given 
to  that  part  of  the  island  merely  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

II.  The  Romans  made  three  several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara,  but  without  success.  Hence  the  little  information  which  we 
have  respecting  this  part  of  the  island.  With  the  coast  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted, a  Roman  fleet  having  circumnavigated  Britain  in  the  timeof  Agricola, 

III.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  island,  we  will  take  the  name  of  Britannia 
Barbara  in  its  earlier  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  country  north  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.     Our  enumeration  will  necessarily  be  a  brief  one. 

Cities,  4"c.,  of  Britannia  Barbara. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nocanta  we  have  I   Leiuojnb  a  or  Casar  Candida,  now 

Wiglon.     S.  Uerigonium,  now  Stralhnavcr      3  Aooan    1 1  Partus,  now  Port  Pat- 

In  the  territory  of  the  Selgova  W( 
2.  Corda,  now  Old  Cumnock.  3.  I 
near  Laugholm. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Danrnii  we  have  1  Cola  ica  now  Lanark.  2.  Vande- 
gara,  now  Paisley.  3.  Curia  Daianiorvr  now  Castle  Gary.  i.  Victoria,  now 
Kinross.  6.  Lindum  Damniorum,  ono  Of  the  stations  of  the  rampart  of  Antoni- 
nus, now  KirkantuUoch. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Otadeai  we  hate  1  Bremei  i  n  now  Rhickesler.  3.  Ad 
Fines,  now  Chew  Green.     3.  Curia,  now  Borthtc  ci  Cas  k 

II.  HIBERNIA. 

1.  Names,  &c. 

I.  The  Greeks  give  ns  the  eariicst  name  of  this  island,  namely,  Hierne  {'Upvn). 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  called  it  either  Hibcmia  or  Juverna.  Ptolemy 
names  it  'iovepvia. 

II.  The  Romans  never  coveted  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  hence,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  derived  all  their  information  respecting  it  from  traders,  who 
had  sought  its  coasts  far  the  sake  of  traffic.  Ptolemy  gives,  nevertheless,  some 
pretty  correct  notions  in  relation  to  this  island ;  he  only  errs  in  placing  it  six 
degrees  too  far  toward  the  north. 
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3.  Early   Inhabitants,  &c. 

I,  The  Scoli,  who  were  in  possession  of  Ireland  at  tlie  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  successors  of  a 
people  whose  name  and  monuments  indicate  a  close  affinity  with  the  Belgte  of 
southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Crmthne  by  the  Irish  annahsta,  who  are 
identifiable  with  the  Piets  of  nortliern  Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of 
the  island,  distinct  from  the  Scoti,  until  alter  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable  places  in  that  district 
still  strikuigly  resemble  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  north 
Britain  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  Scotio  conquest. 

II.  The  monuments  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people  consid- 
erably advanced  in  civilization  at  some  period  in  Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopian 
buildings,  sepulchral  mounds,  containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instru- 
ments and  weapons  of  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would  appear  to 
be  referrible  to  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  indicate  a  close  affin- 
ity beiween  the  earhest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  that  ancient  people,  by  some 
incorrectly  referred  to  a  Phtenician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  the  south  and  southwest  of  Europe. 

HI.  The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their  civil  edifices,  nor 
did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their  own  tradition  is,  that  they  came  orig- 
inally from  Scythia,  by  which  is  meant  the  northeastern  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  topography  of  tbe 
country,  in  districts  where  the  Scotic  invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it, 
points  at  the  Welsh  language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spoken  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chief  distinctions  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  are  referrible  to  a  Gothic  or  north- 
ern European  source, 

IV.  The  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  fifth  century.  The  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  the  change  was  St.  Patrick  {Patriciuay,  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this 
mission  in  the  year  432.  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  somo  prog- 
ress, but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens. 

V.  A  considerable  advance  in  civilisation  followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature  got  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
an  improved  system  of  architecture  hecame  requisite  for  religious  edifices.  TTie 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  aserihed  to  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  thehistory  of  thecoun- 
try.  From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the  English  in  A.D, 
1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  depreda- 
tions of  tlie  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  render  llio  annals  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  series  of  feuds  and  disasters. 

o 
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3.  Promontories. 
The  principal  promontories  of  Hibemia  are  as  follows :  1.  Baream  Praimmto- 
rium  (Bd/iEioi'  'An/iuJ^pioi'),  now  Maiin  Head,  in  llie  conaly  o(  Doitacgal.  3.  Ye- 
nicnium  Promonlorium  IfiiievlKviov  'AnpuTviiiBv),  M>  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Bloody  Foreland,  in  the  same  county.  3.  Sliobegdium  Promonlorium, 
to  the  southeast  of  Boreum  Promontorium,  now  Fair  Head,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  4,  hamniam  Frrmumlorium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  now  KUIard  Fdim. 
It  lies  facing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Morta  or  Monarina,  5.  Saciam  Prom- 
oBloTium  Chpov  'AnpaT^piow),  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Grenare 
Point.  6.  JVoftum  Pramanlorium  (Notihw  'AnpUT^piov),  at  the  southwest  extrem- 
ity  of  the  island,  now  Mtxen  Head  or  Cape  CleuT. 

4.  Rivers  and  ^Estuaries. 
1,  Vidua  (OvtSoia),novi  the  Foyle,  forming  at  its  mouth  the»stuaryof  LoMgA 
Fmjle.  3.  Argila,  now  the  Bann.  3.  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  running  into  Bel- 
fast Bay.  4.  Vinderiua,  now  the  Neinry,  emptying  into  Carlingford  Bay  6  Ba 
binda.  (BovCMa),  now-the  Boyne.  6.  Libiniua,  now  ihe  Liffy.  7.  Ohoca  ( 0«o«a) 
now  the  Avoca.  8.  ModSims  (Moiloi'oe),  now  the  Slaney.  Mannert  erroneously 
makes  this  the  Liffy.  9.  Birgus  (Bipym),  called,  also,  Btigus,  though  perhaps 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Bargus.  It  is  now  the  Barrow.  10  Dal  ana 
(haipiiva),  now  the  Lee,  running  into  Cork  Haihur.  11.  Iventut,  now  K  mart 
Riter.  IS.  D«r(ao{ip),  running  into  wha»  is  now  JHng'/e  £ay.  13.  Snut  (2;toc) 
now  Ihe  Shannon,  14.  Ausaba  (XiaASa  jtotq/joc),  the  ffistuary  now  cdUed  Gal- 
VMy  Bay.  15.  Kaviui  (Taoviof),  apparently  the  extended  line  of  Lough  Erne 
(mistaken  for  a  river),  which  empties  into  Dannegal  Bay. 

5.  Principal  Teides. 

Oh  the  easlem  and  soulheni  sides  of  the  island  we  have,  1.  Darini  (^aptvoi) 
or  Danti,  dwelling  around  the  River  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Down  and  Armagh.  S,  IWuniii  IfiiioXniv- 
nai)iit  t78iBniii(Oi(TA™iTio(),tothesouthof  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  around 
what  is  now  Dandalk  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Loath.  3.  EblamX'WiiUvoi)  or  Blami, 
to  the  sDuthofChepreceding,  inthecountiesof  MeoiA  and  HuJIm,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Kildare,  i.  Cauci  (KavKot).  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kildare,  and  in  part  of  Wickloa.  5.  Xenapii,  to  the  south,  in  part  of  Wickloic 
and  Wexford.  0.  Coriondi,  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  precedmg,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wexford  and  of  Kilkenny.  7.  Briganles,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  in  Waterford  and  part  of  Tipperary.  8.  Usdia:  (Wodiai)  or  Vodia. 
according  to  the  common  text  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  southwest,  and  occupying  part 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  9.  Javemi  ('lovepvni),  less  Correctly  called  by  some 
Vlerni,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  island,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

On  the  loesiemside  we  have,  1.  Velib^(OiekiSopoi),OT,as  they  are  called  by 
some,  Utellabri  {OirfAXaSpoi),  in  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  3.  Gangani 
(Tayyavnl),  north  Of  the  Shannon,  in  the  connty  of  Clare.  3,  Authi  (Aireipoi), 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the  connty  of  Gat-may.  4.  Magndta  [tiayvarai), 
to  the  north,  in  the  county  olMayo.  5.  Erdlni  {'EpdZvoi),  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Antrim. 

On  the  northern  side  we  have,  1.  Venicnii  {OisvinvLoi'i,  in  the  county  of  Don- 
negal.     3,  Rhobogdii  (Pofioydioi),  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  occupying 
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6.  Cities. 

Oh  the  eastern  coast  we  have,  1.  Ebldna  {'ESKavaj,  now  Dublin.  Mannert 
ineoireetly  ptaces  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundaik. 
Dublin,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  known  b;  something  approacbing  nearly 
to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century,  since  it  is  foand  written  EbUna,  in 
tbe  geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  is  given  in  historical  doeaments  as 
Duhlin,  Dyflin,  Bytclin,  &.C.,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  Dttbk-linn,  ot  "  Black 
Pool,"  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is  also  called,  and  is  still 
generally  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  Aihcliath,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered Hurdle-fori,  from  tlie  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  wiiich  formerly  led  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  side.  3.  Menapia,  now  Wiiford. 
Some  less  correctly  consider  the  modern  Ferm  to  correspond  to  Menapia.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  namely,  the  Menapii,  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  people  of  the  same  n^ne  in  Belgic  Gaul,  tnost 
probably  through  the  BelgE  of  Britain,  and  to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish 
annalists  Fir-Bolge,  which  means  "  Viri  Belgid,"  or  Belgians. 

On  the  Mcsfern  coast  We  have.  1.  J«Kemia  or  lernie,  corresponding,  as  is 
thought,  to  the  laoicrn  Dankenon.  Itwas  tbe  capital  of  the  Juverni.  3.  Eegia, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Litaerick.  There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Ireland,  one  on  what  is  now  the  River  Cuiiaore,  in  Armagh,  and  the 
other  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  Hence  Ptolemy,  in  naming 
the  latter,  calls  it  'Et^io  'Pi/yio,  "  the  other  Regia,"  or,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
maps  in  Latin,  Regia  Altera.  Mannert  regards  Regia  in  both  cases  as  a  Latin 
term  (Grieciaed  by  Ptolemy)  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  leader. 
3.  MagTiaia,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Magnatie, 
It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Casdebar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

III.  INSULA  BRITANNIC^  MINORES. 
(A.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  {or  English  Chan- 
nel) and  the  Fretuin  GalHcum  {or  Straits  of  Dover). 

I.  Vectis  Insula  (OiiiKTi(),  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  separated  from  tbe  mainland  oT  Hampshire  by  a  channel  called  the 
Solent  Sea,  and  which  Bede  Latinizes  by  Pclagua  Sohens.  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  most  probably  a  mere  contraction  of  the  ancient  one,  this  last 
being  pronounced  Weciis  or  Oueelis,  from  which  Weel  was  formed  by  contrac- 
tion, and  this  became  gradually  changed  into  Wight.  In  the  Domesday  Book 
it  is  spelled  Wect,  Wict,  and  Wiht.  Suetonius  and  Eumenius  call  the  island 
Vecta,  While  Diodorns  Sicnlus  styles  it  Ictis.  This  island  was  known  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
obtained  through  the  Massilians,  who  visited  it  in  prosecuting  the  tin  trade.  It 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  by  Vespasian,  during  the  reign  of  Claudins, 
A.D,  43.  In  493  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdie  tbe  Sason,  who  destroyed  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them  by  his  own  countrymen. 

II.  Tanetos  or  TaTiatis,  now  Thanel,  a  part  of  the  Coast  of  Kent,  insulated  by 
the  two  arms  of  the  River  Stursus,  now  the  Stour. 
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(B.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Hibernicus  {or  Irish  Sea). 

I.  Mona,  now  the  Me  of  Man.  This  island  has  various  ancient  Eamea.  It  is 
Ihe  Mona  of  Ofesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  the  Monartna  (or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Monateda)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  the  En- 
bonia  of  Nennius.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  British  word  mrm, 
which  means  "isolated." 

n.  Mona  (Moro),  now  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  ly- 
ing off  the  territory  of  the  Cangi,  or  modem  CaemaTvonshire.  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Menai  strait.  It  is  the  JWinia  of  Tacitus,  as  the  Isle  of  Minis 
the  Mona  of  Cesar.  The  modern  name  Anglesey  (Angles'  ey,  i.  e..  English- 
man's Island),  was  given  to  it  by  the  Saxons.  This  island  had,  in  early  times, 
the  names  of  Ynys-iinosW," the  shady  or  dark  island,"  Ynys-Fon,  "the  farther- 
most island,"  and  Yays-y-Cederin,  "the  island  of  heroes."  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinas,  the  Roman  commander,  landed 
here  A.D.  61,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which 
the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders-  He  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  Druidical  superstition  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  lime,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola, 
A.D.  7fi. 

(C.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Occidentalis  (or  Atlantic  Ocean). 
Ebsda  {"ESovSai),  now  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Pliny 
calls  them  Hebvdea,  and  makes  them  thirty  in  number.  Tiiey  amount,  howev- 
er, in  fact,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  but  more  than  one  half  of  them 
are  so  small  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  inhabited. 

(D.)  Islands  in  the.  Oceanus  'Deucaledonius  (or  North  Sea). 
I.  MaiSdie,  as  Mela  calls  them,  or  Acmodte,  as  they  are  termed  by  Pliny,  now 
probably  the  Shetland  /s;^''*'Aiitiquaries  have  long  disputed  whether  the  an- 
cient Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  circumnavigated  Britain,  and 
much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Thule  of  Tacitus,  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that 
Thule  is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for  Foala,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  altitude  of  its  hills  and  its  detached  po- 
sition, can  be  seen  from  the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney.  Many, 
however,  seek  to  identify  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  with  Mainland,  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  group.  Thule  was  called  allima,  "  farthest,"  by  the  Roman  writ- 
ers, on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter. 

The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytheas,  the  Greek  navigator,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  The  relation  of  Pylheas  is  singularly  exaggera- 
ted in  some  of  its  particulars,  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that  its  climate 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  but  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  elements. 
From  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  l)een  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thule  was  modem  Iceland  or  Norway.  Mannert  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  but  D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the 
middle  of  this  Thule  In  63°  of  north  latitude,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  days  were  twenty-four  hours,  which  could  not  have  been  true, 
however,  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  therefore 
this  island  is  supposed  to  hare  been  in  66°  30'  north  I^Uitade,  that  is,  under  the 
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polar  circle.  The  Thulo  of  which  Procopius  speaks,  D'Aiiville  makes  to  cor- 
Teapond  to  the  raodorn  canton  of  Tyhmark  in  Norway.  The  details  of  Proco- 
pius, however,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Lapland. 

II.  Orcades  ('OpsuJec),  now  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  northeast- 
em  extremity  of  Scotland,  They  are  BURioseii  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
the  fleet  of  Germanicus,  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  storm.  Agricola 
afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquainted  with  their  exist«nce  as  islands, 
separate  from  the  main  land  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the  northern 
coast  of  that  country.  Mela,  following  the  oldest  accounta,  malies  the  number 
of  these  islands  to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  subsequent  writ- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  who  giyes  forty  as  the  amount.  Orosius,  in  a 
later  age,  would  seem  to  have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point,  since 
he  makes  twenty  of  the  group  to  have  been  inhabited,  tlie  numl>er  inhabited  at 
the  present  day  being  twenty-seven.  To  the  Orkney  group  belong  Ptolemy'a 
two  islands  of  Oeslii  COkj/tic)  or  Sealis  (Snlrir),  now  probably  South  Eonaldsha, 
and  Dumna  (&oBiiva),  now  probably  Hat/. 

(E.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Verginicus  {or  St.  George's 
Channel). 

CasaiteTidcs  {KanaiTepiist),  or  "  Tin  Isianda,"  now  the  ScUli/  lalea,  but  under 
the  ancient  name  must  also,  fur  the  reasons  given  below,  be  included  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Cornwall.  The  Cassiterides  were  famous  for  Iheir  connection 
with  the  tin  trade  of  antiquity,  which  the  Phoenieians  monopolized  for  so  long 
a  period,  obtaining  from  tills  quarter  their  principal  sapplies  of  this  metal.  The 
name  of  these  islands  is  derived  from  the  Greek  naaalTepo^,  "  tin." 
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ent  nuBTleri  namely,  from  Britain,  Jf  the  idland  Ictia  Clitn^}  of  Diodoma,  which  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gallic  tin  trade,  end  hcjoad  which  the  merchants  from  Geul  do  not  seom  to  have 
gone,  wss  the  aame  as  the  OiH^is  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  modem  JsJe  of  Wight  (and  of  Ihis  Cere 
appears  to  be  little,  if  any  dnnht),  the  remoteness  of  this  from  Ihe  tin  country,  to  which  the  mer. 
cbanla  of  Spain  went,  wJU  account  for  the  two  classes  of  traders  not  having  Mien  in  with  each 
other,  and  for  their  not  baring  ajcerlained  fliat  flieir  supposed  different  sources  of  supply  were 

the  OHtrjnnif-iss  of  Arienua.  Dionysiua  Periegetes  alao  apeaha  of  them  under  the  naioo  of  the 
"Hesperidea,  where  is  the  ori^  of  tin,"  'Bnrc/jjias,  Ml  <(nri!..ipo.o  yciiex>,  (v.  563).    The  con- 
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BppesTB  to  have  examined  into  thE!  matler,  for  botll  describe  tho  CassiWridea  ss  being  oppoffllc 

mariluno  or  Hiapimo-PhtEniciaii  Bn  trade  bed  ceased,  for  he  spedu  of  Hie  accouot  of  that  metal 
Iwing  Bought  in  certain  iaianda  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  In  Kicker  boats  covered  with  leather, 
BE  H  mere  feble  (H.  N,,  sxxiv,  47).  lideed,  be  givea  no  hitSmation  of  any  Hn  being  found  in 
Btilaid,  thonghbe  speaks  of  the  lead  that  was  obtained  there.  It  ia  notimlikelj  that  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  fee  Koman  conquesB  in  Gaui,  Spain,  and  Britaui  had,  for  the  time  at  least,  put 


Having  now  completed  our  sketch  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Sj 
and  Britain,  we  will  take  the  Danube  for  a  base-hne,  and  will  divide  the 
of  Europe  that  remain  to  be  considered  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  same  stream. 

I.  COUNTRIES  NORTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  six  following  countries,  proceeding  from  west  to  east, 
namely, 

1.  Gekmanu  Marna.  I     4.  Dacia. 

2.  Scandinavia,  5.  Sahmatia  EtrBopjEA. 

3.  Land  of  the  Iazvqes  Metan*st^.|     6,  CheksonksUs  Taukica. 

I  GERMANIA   MAGNA. 
1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I,  The  name  Germania,  was  used  in  a  twofold  sense  by  the  Roman  writers, 
the  first  as  indicating  Germania  Cisrhenana,  or  that  part  of  GauI  lying  unmedi- 
ately  sooth  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  was  occupied  by  German  tribes  that  had 
crossed  over,  and  the  second  as  referring  to  Germama  Ttansrhenana,  or  Ger- 
many Proper,  called,  also,  Germania  Magna,  and  of  Which  we  are  now  to  treat 

ir  G«rni(iJiiaMa^)ia(rep/«n'ia4/iE7(i;*o)  was  bounded  as  follows:  onthenortli 
by  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Oceamts  Germasiicus  or 
Gtrman  Ocean  and  the  River  Rhine,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
especially  the  latter,  and  on  the  east  partly  by  the  Montes  Sarmaiici  or  Carpa- 
thian Meuniaitis,  and  partly  by  the  River  Viatvla, 

in.  To  the  north,  therefore,  Germania  included  the  modem  Devmark  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  boundaries  on  the  east,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal.  How  far,  in  fact,  Germany  extended  toward  the  east  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,!" since,  according  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as 
Ikr  as  the  moutha  of  the  Boryslhenes  or  Dnieper. 

2.  Name. 
L  AccoHDiNH  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  the  name  Germani  js  the  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  appellation  assumed  by  the  Tungri,  the  first  German  tribe  that 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  they  gave  themselves  this  name,  as  is  said,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  their  Gallic  opponents. 

II.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  term  in  question,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  received  derives  the  name  from  the  old  German  word  Werr. 
"wiii',"andMan)i,  "aman,"so  that  Gcmiani  will  be  the  same  as  WermianneT, 
that  is,  "  war-men"  or  "  warriors,"  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  any  lu,  converting  this  letter  of  the  German  alphabet  into  a  g. 
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Ob5.  The  ctjniolcigy  juHl  given  is  esceedinglj  aoubtfnl.  Von  Hammer,  the  eTnincnl  Ci^rman 
Oiieblal  scholar,  makes  hig  countrymcti  to  have  been  originallj  a  Bactriano-Median  uatiojij  Bod 
the  Dome  Gcrntani,  or  ScrisaTti,  in  its  primLtive  import,  to  have  meant  those  who,  followed 
Ihe  worship  of  Bjiddha ;  end  hence  the  Oormana,  according  to  him,  are  that  ancient  and  priml- 
tivo  race  who  came  down  ti-om  the  monnlaina  of  Upper  Aria,  and,  apteadiof  themeelves  over  tha 
low  oovmlrj  more  to  the  south,  gaye  orisin  to  Iho  Persian  and  other  earlj  nattons.  Hence  tho 
mane  £Bcto™onfa,  applied  in  early  times  to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  to  the  norfli  of 
Ihe  Osus.  The  hind  ot  Enasa,  therefore,  vrhich  was  sHaace  beyond  IMs  river,  and  which  cor- 
responds  to  the  modem  Cliarasin,  Is  made  by  Von  Hatimier  tlie  naBve  home  of  the  Germanic 
race,  and  the  Germans  themselves  ate,  as  he  informs  us,  called  Dscherviani,  their  prtmiSve  name, 
by  the  Oriental  writers,  down  to  the  IburteenUi  century  (Jfit't.  Jahrb,,  xo\.  il.,  p.  319). 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  Modern  inquiries,  as  just  retnarkefl,  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  since  It  is  now  indisputably  established 
that  the  Teutonic  dialects  helong  to  one  ^eat  family  with  Ihe  Latin,  tlie  Greek, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  olher  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain. 

II.  The  Greelia  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  Germany  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cteaar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  incursions 
into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent  conquests.  His  aeqaaintance  was, 
however,  limited  W  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  banksof  the  Rhine. 

III.  Under  the  early  Romanemperorsmany  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Weser,  was  frequently  traversed  by 
the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fis  with  cerUinty 
the  position  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  nomad 
people. 

IV.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes :  1.  Ing/c-uines,  bor- 
dering on  the  ocean.  2.  HeTiainmes,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  IsdraSnes, 
including  all  the  others.  Pliny  makes  five  divisions:  1.  Ftmafa,  including  Kur- 
gundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  Guttones.  2.  Ingavoncs,  including  Cimiri,  Teuloni, 
and  Cauci.  3.  Islrevimet,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
miities,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  ihe  Saeai,  Hervtanduri,  Colli,  and 
Cherusci.     5.  Feudai  and  Baslarna,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

V.  ThefoUowingltst  gives  the  positions  of  the  principallribes,  as  far  as  these 
aan  be  ascertained. 

1.  Teibes  on  the  Sea-coast. — Between  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  and  the  Ami- 
sia  or  Ems,  we  find  the  Frisii.  Between  the  Amisia  and  the  Albis  or  Elbe,  we 
have  the  Cauci,  divided  into  Cauci  Mnjares-  and  Cauci  Minuet.  East  of  the 
Albis  we  have  the  Saxonea  and  Angli.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  anciently  called  the  Cimh-ica  Chersmesas,  from  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  Cimbri  once  dwelt  there.  The  real  country,  however,  of  this  race 
lay  probably  on  the  northeast  side  of  Germany,  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  a  German,  bnt  a  Celtic  race. 

3.  Tribes  on  the  bioht  bank  of  the  Rhine. — Between  the  Frisii  and  the 
LTippia,  now  the  Lipjis,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Fwnr^ (>,  now  the  Weser, 
we  have  the  Bnicleri,  ChamM,  Marsi,  Dalgibim,  and  Usipii  or  Vtipeles.  Be- 
tween the  Ltipfia  and  the  Manas,  now  the  Main,  we  have  the  Sigmahri  or 
Sicavd/ri,  Tenetcri,  and  Mattiaci.     South  of  the  Matius  were  the  Alemanni. 

3.  Tribbs  on  the  left,  ob  kortheen  bank  of  the  Danube. — Between  the 
Danube  and  the  Engebirge  and  Riesengebirge  We  have  the  Ha-munduri,  Narad, 
Qaadi,  and  Marcomanni,  which  last  tribe  dwelt  in  the  districts  previously  inhab- 
ited by  the  Boii,  but  who  had  been  driven  out  by  them. 
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4.  Tribes  in  the  Centhai,  Pahts.— The  most  powerful  of  these  were  the 
Suem,  who  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  and  were  subdivided  into 
several  tribes.  They  extended  from  the  Erigebirge  and  Rutd^ebirge  as  far 
north  aa  the  Baltic,  and  included  the  SemnMea,  Langobardi,  Aviatus,  Tarini, 
Eudbscs,  Suardonea.  and  IfuilhSnea,  To  the  southeast  of  the  Cauci  were  the 
Angrimrii,  and  to  the  south  of  these  the  Ckcrasci  and  Chasaari,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Chasuari  were  the  Catii.  The  Maraigni,  0«,  Gothini,  and  Burii  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  Catti,  and  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  part  of  Prussian  Silesia. 
The  BuTgundiones  and  Lygii  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Carpathian  Mounlain,,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Riescngchirge. 

Ob3.  Out  mformalioii  conrcrnin g  lie  geography  of  ancient  Gcrmanj-  Is  very  scanlj  and  im- 
Eettain.  The  Greet  and  Roraan  wrirere,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  it  is  der^ed,  knew  yoiy 
htl^  about  It  diemselves.  A  knowledge  rf  the  GennMiOcean^dHieflorlhempamofEuropa 
had  been  aequired  jirsl  by  the  Phcenldana  and  Carthaginians,  who  procuted  tin  frora  Ibe  Caasi- 
terides  or  from  BrMn,  and  amber  from  the  Bhoros  of  the  iBalBc ;  and  in  B.C.  100  by  HimiLco, 
ttie  CarthajiMan.  whose  voysso  has  been  described  by  the  poet  Avienuj  (J-li»..  JI.N  u  ST)- 
in  B.C.  a:«.  hv  H.^n,™.  and  Philemon  (Plm.,  K  N,  iv.,  13,  or  ST);  and,  nbont  Iho  saiiie  'nme, 
' '        """     '     ""  -         -  ipsaeua,  ao. 


is,  Uiihradntea,  and  oapecially  Pytbeas  of  MaaailiB,  wl 

Jlio.    (&roi,i,4;  i(.,3,4!  iU.,3;  iv.,4.5.    Flin., 


a  ihe  Rhine  md  the  Isala  (Jiml). 


16,  or  27.  30  i  xKKtiL,  S,  or  11.)    The  knowledge  w .„,  ^„™.„„  ^  ^ 

the  westora  parte  of  Entope  waa  derived  piiiicipally  from  the  expeditiom  of  Ce 
Qermanicqa,  Gerjnanicua.  and  Ahenobarbus.  Droaus  GermaniciK.  the  broliier  of  Ti 
four  eapedidons  into  Gennany,  and  dug    " 

He  was  the  EirGE  who  navigated  the  Germ      .    ,  __. . ^,„„.,v  .^.t,^, 

of  the  Amiaia  (Ews),  in  the  tarilory  of  the  Caad.  '  Gennanicna"the  son  ofDmalTaTA'D  M-ie)" 
made  four  expeditiona  into  Germany,  and  advanced  atiU  further;  he  was  shipwrecked  on  thil 
territory  of  the  Frisii  (^«i..,  i„  4B-6a,  55-59,  60-Tl ;  ii.,  5-ae,  4HB,.  r.  Uoniichis  Ahenobarbna 
eroised  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated  iiirthcr  Inlo  Germany  than  any  of  his  predeceaaora  (Ann. 
l.,ej;iv,«.  Sua.,  lit,..  It.)  Tiboriiu  adwinced  lo  Ihe  ArcCie  Sea  (Jbb,  U  5«,4J-su  39 
^l.„  fi,  8,  as ;  Ivi.,  as.  Sua..  Tib,  B,  17,  la  30.  C,i(.,  IL,  97,  lOt-110,  ISO),  '-rhis  eipedi'do,; 
0/  Tibenns,  however,  SIrabo  (vii„  1,  p.  391),  ana  Taeitus  Wraaelf  (c  31)  attribute  to  Orusus  Set 
manieua.  On  the  sontti  side  of  Germany  Iho  Komans  made  no  conqnesta  boyond  the  Danube  ; 
hnt  they  obtained  some  geographical  knowledge  through  the  joiiraeya  of  the  traders  who  pro- 
other  tribea  on  ihia  frontier.  Strabo  wrote  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  wh™  the  BomanT^MeHed 
1  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Gennany  than  at  any  other  time,  through  the  expeditions  ol' 
which  we  have  juat  apokcn.    After  tliia  period  the  Romans  were  almost  endrelyahut  out  of  Ger- 

flie  Bceounta  brought  home  by  Pytheaa.  Our  difflcjilliee  are,  moreover,  increased^by  ttie  ina^ 
curacy  of  the  text,  Pomponlus  Mela  is  worth  nothing.  Plhij,  likewise,  was  very  careless  u 
we  see,  even  to  what  he  says  of  Italy;  we  can  not,  therefore,  look  for  inngh  accuracy  in  hia 'ac- 
count of  Germany.  Hia  work  Is  prmrdpally  valuable  tor  the  proper  namea.  The  hnperfeot  char- 
acter of  the  geographical  knowledge  which  Tacitus  possessed  of  Germany  is  manifest  from  hia 
work  upon  the  subject.    Ptolemy  has  ventured  to  give  a  map  of  Germany,  and  la  lay  down  the 


if  matancea,  it  can  with  difflcul^  be  determined  whether  the 
I.  There  Is  this  additional  disadvantage  in  his  book,  that  he 
liich,  of  all  things,  are  the  most  Bable  u  altoratioo  through  the 
le  of  the  most  valuable  geographical  monumciita  of  antiquity, 

Frontier.  The  Penliosetlan  Table  is  frequently  of  use  in  mak- 
riea  are  esoessively  distorted,  the  distances  between  the  towoe 
Is  of  scarcely  any  service  m  the  case  of  Germany,  Insoriptioni 
ne  of  the  beat  means  of  defining  the  almations  of  places,  sre  of 
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tough  we  can  eencriJl; 


4.  Historical   Epochs. 

I.  The  Teutonic  or  German  race  come  in  from  the  east,  and  drive  the  Celt^, 
«*o  had  preceded  them,  farther  toward  the  west. 

II.  The  Romans  first  become  acquainted  with  them  in  B.C.  118,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cimbri,  and  under  the  general  name  of  Teatoms,  they  ap- 
pear on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  defeat  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  After  this  Ihey  make  successive  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but  are  re- 
pelled by  Marius,  who  defeats  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambrones,  a  Gal- 
lic tribe,  at  Aq-aa  Sextus,  now  Aix,  in  Southern  Gaul,  B.C.  103. 

III.  Julius  Csesar,  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  sabjugaied  Gailia,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  Rhine,  becomes  acquainted  with  a  nation  then  designated  by  the 
name  of  Germans.  Ariovistus,  a  leader  belonging  to  this  nation,  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  Cresar,  and  compelled  to  flee  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

IV.  Cffisar  twice  crosses  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  Gaul  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Germans.  He  takes  some  of  the  latter  into  his  army,  and  employs  them 
against  the  Gauls,  and  afterward  against  Pompey.  He  himself  is  only  acquamt- 
ed  with  the  tribes  of  the  Uiii,  Sigambri,  Uaipltea,  and  Tertcttri.  He  is  told  that 
the  remaining  part  of  Germany  is  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  possess  a  hund- 
red districts,  every  one  of  which  yearly  sends  out  one  thousand  men  on  preda- 
tory expeditions. 

V.  Tiie  civU  wars  which  diride  the  Romans  withdraw  their  atlenlion  for 
some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravage  Gaul  with  impunity.  After 
they  have  defeated  Lollius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  {B.C.  15).  that  emperor 
himself  hastens  to  the  defence  of  Gaul,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  the  iriroads  of 
the  Germans,  he  erects  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gives  his  stepson 
Drusus  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  iliat  river.    . 

VL  Drusus  makes  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (B.C.  9),  his  brother 
Tiberius  commands  for  two  years  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  employ- 
ing, however,  policy  rather  than  force  against  the  Germans.  He  engages  many 
of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service,  and  being  again  intrusted  (A.D,  4)  with 
the  same  command,  he  penetrates  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 

VII.  Germany  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  Roman  province;  bat  the  unpru- 
dence  of  Quintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  destroys  all  the  advant- 
ages already  gained.  The  violent  measures  which  he  adopts  to  change  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans,  cause  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  foreign  invaders.  Arminius,  who  has  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  has 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  is  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy.  The  legions  of 
Varus  are  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Teuioberg  (A.D.  9),  and  en- 
tirely destroyed, 

VIII.  This  defeat  of  the  Romans  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherusci,  among  wiiom  Ar- 
minius was  born,  become  the  most  powerful  people  in  Germany,  Four  years 
after  this  time,  Germanicus  restores  for  a  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acquisitions. 

IX.  From  this  period  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  llie  idea  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  contented  themselves 
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with  repelling  the  inroads  whii^h  the  Gennans  occasionally  make  on  their  fron- 
tiers.  The  Germans  are  also  prevented  from  making  any  serious  attempts 
against  the  Romans  by  the  internal  wars  which  distract  them  for  many  years. 
They  again  attack  the  Roman  empire  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the 
last  of  whom  entirely  defeats  them. 

X.  From  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire  become 
more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their  history  now  becomes  blended 
with  that  Of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  they  es- 
tablished several  new  states.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  given 
of  individual  tribes, 

5.  Mountains. 
TuE  principal  mountain  chains  iu  Germany  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
are  seven  in  nmnber,  namely, 

1.  Abnaba  Mona,  3.  Tarnius  Mans,  5,  Meliboeas  Mens, 

2.  Alba  Mens,  or  Alpee,         4,  Rhedca  Mons,  6.  AscihuTgius  Mans, 

7.  Sudeti  MoRlts. 
I-  Abnoba  Mona,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Black  Foresi  where  the 
Danube  commences  its  course,  and  which  lies  opposite  the  city  of  Auffsi,  the 
ancient  Augusta  Rauracorum.  Ptolemy  incorrectly  makes  it  extend  from  the 
m»us,  now  the  Main,  to  the  sources  of  the  Andsia,  now  the  £™,  Tacitus 
and  Pliny  give  its  true  position,     Strabo  and  Mela  make  no  mention  of  it, 

II.  Alba  Mons,  called  also  Alpes,  a  mountain  range,  now  the  Raahe  Alp,  and 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  along  its  northern  hank,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Licus,  now  Lech.  It  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Nectar,  the  ancient  Nicer,  from  those  that  run  into  the  Danube. 

III.  Tauitaa  Mons,  a  mountain  range  to  the  northwest  of  Frankfort,  and  ex- 
tending between  Wiesbaden  and  Homburg.  If  is  now  called  the  HShe,  or  the 
Heyrich.  The  Taunus  range  sinks  with  a  steep  descent  toward  (he  Main  and 
Rhine,  but  gradually  toward  the  tain  on  the  north, 

IV.  RhetUo  Mona,  a  mountain  range  now  called  the  Rotkhaargebirge,  stretch- 
ing off  from  the  S^JnigEiirg-c,  near  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  (he  Edcr,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Ruhr.  Mela  says 
(iii.,  3),  "  Jfoniium  altissimi  Tamias  el  Rhelico." 

V.  Metibocua  Mora  (ro  Kj/liSoiiov  Spoc,  as  Ptolemy  calls  il),  the  range  of  the 
HaKs  Mountains,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  appellation ;  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Bracken  merely, 

VI.  Ascibargiua  Mona,  the  modem  Riesengebirge,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.    Ptolemy  places  this  range  too  far  to  the  north. 

VII.  Sadeti  Montea,  now  the  Fichlelberg,  the  ErsgeUrge,  together  with  the 
Tkuringer  Wald  and  the  Lautitzer  Gebirge.    Ptolemy  calls  Ihem  ra  ^oUStira  6pi/. 

6.  Forests. 

I,  Whem  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  tliey 
found  a  large  portion  of  it  covered  with  primitive  forests.  These  were  either 
comprehended  under  one  general  name,  as  Hercynia  Stha,  Hercynius  Saltus, 
Hercynium  Jugum,  or  received  special  appellations,  as  Baeenia  SUta,  Gabrel'a 
Silva,  &o. 

II,  Hercynia  Siha.—This  was  the  general  name  of  the  large  mountain  chain 
which  separates  the  interior  of  Germany  from  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Dan- 
ube,  commencing  with  the  SckuaTlneald,  or  Blact  Forest,  running  northward 
till  it  crosses  the  Main,  tlien  eastward,  comprising  what  are  now  called  the 
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n^sssart  Wald  anii  Franten  Wald,  through  BoheJuia  and  the  north  of  Hungary. 
The  ancicDt  writers,  however,  do  not  all  agree  in  their  description  of  it.  Ptoi- 
emj  assigns  much  narrower  Umits  to  the  name  than  Ciesar  does,  and  applies 
it  to  the  ridge  between  the  Gabretan  Forest  and  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  which 
unite  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetan  Mountains.  Caisai's  account  was  derived 
from  report.  At  a  later  period,  the  Romans,  in  their  ,mars  with  Maroboduus, 
whose  possessions  lay  along  Ihe  Bohmer  Vfald  Mounfaina,  became  personaily 
aoquainted  with  it.  Different  names,  as  ahready  reBiarked,  were  afterward 
given  to  different  parts.     Thus, 

n.  Bacinis  Silva  was  that  part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  which  iay  between 
the  Cherusci  and  Catti,  extending  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Main,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  ThUringeruiald,  as  far  as  the  Fuida,  Wald. 

III.  Marciana  Silva  was  the  Schwartzwald  or  Black  Forest.  This  name  be- 
came known  to  the  llomans  in  their  war  with  the  Alemanni.  The  Helvetii 
had  dwelt  here  in  early  timesi  but  were  expelled  by-the  wandering  Suevi. 

IV.  Gabreta  Silca  was  a  part -of  the  eastern  TharingeTwaU,  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Sudeti  Monies.  ,: 

V.  SaUas  Teutobergienm,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Ems.    Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  ofVarus. 

VI.  C<e.sia  SUva,  now  Hdsnatdd,  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

VII.  iMeua  Semnmum,  now  the  Smnewald  and  Finstert^ald,  between  the  El- 
ster  and  the  Spree.  This  was  a-  sacred  forest,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered,  and  where  general  assemblies  used  to  be  held  of  del- 
egates from  all  the  Suevic  tribes, 

VIII.  LuniB  Siha,  on  each  side  of  the  River  Mams,  now  March.  It  answers 
now  to  Manharlsberg,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Mond-WaUberg,  the  word 
man  signifying  "moon"  {mend)  in  early  German. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

1.  Danabius  (iavoiSioi),  the  Danube,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Donan. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Abnoba,  a  part  of  the  Black 
Farett.  According  to  modem  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
fells  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  Pontus  Enxinus,  after  a  course  of  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  it  receives  sixty  navigable 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  (Enas,  now  the  /nn,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  smaller  streams.  The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers 
under  the  name  of  'iorpoc  (latros),  which  the  Romans  changed  to  Ister,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  after  it  had  received 
the  Savtis,  now  the  Save.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  the  name 
Danubius  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  with  whom  they 
were  branght  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest.  Herodotus,  in  his 
fourth  book  (chap.  48,  &c,),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  his 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 

ir,  RkenuB  (TJvof),  the  Rhine,  rising,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in 
Mons  Adala,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  summits  answering  at  the  present 
daytoapart  oftheLepontineAlps.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in  this  part 
of  the  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sting. Its  whole  course  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
thirty  are  navigable  from  Bale,  the  ancient  BasUia,  to  the  sea.  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhine  by  the  conquests  of  Cffisar  in  Gaul, 
who  crossed  it  twice  against  the  Germans,    He  knew,  however,  nothing  of  the 
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northern  or  southern  part  of  the  river  except  from  report,  and  appears  never  to 
have  gone  himself  farther  north  than  the  Scaldis,  the  modern  Scheldt,  though 
his  ca.valry,  on  one  occasion,  reached  the  country  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moaa  meet.  The  campaigns  of  Druaus  and  Tiberius  in  Rsiia  and  the  north- 
western parts  of  Germany  gave  the  Romans  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  this  river.  Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  mouths 
by  which  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  Csesar  says  that  there  are  several,  but 
most  other  writers  speak  only  of  two  or  three.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
makes  the  numher  to  be  two,  the  western  was  called  Vahalie  tiU  its  union  with 
the  Mosa,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  preserved  the  name  of  Rhe- 
'ius-  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  sea  by 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  eastern,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called  Flejuim,  and 
the  western,  formed  l*y  the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium:  while  the  middle 
one,  which  was  only  a  stream  of  moderate  siM,  retained  the  name  of  Rhenus. 
The  channel  called  Flevum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  canal  which 
Druaus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  which  he  and 
GermanicuE  sailed  to  the  ocean.  The  Isala,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  flowed  northward  into  a  great  lalto  called  Flem,  on  issuing  from  which 
it  became  a  river  again,  and  fel!  into  the  ocean  after  forming  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  In  course  of  lime  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Isala,  till  at  length  it  submorged  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  became  united  with  the  Lake  Flevo,  thus  forming  the  modern  Zaider 
Zee,  or  "  Southern  Sea," 

At  the  present  day  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms  near  the  village  of  Pan- 
nerden,  which  is  within  the  territories  of  Holland ;  of  these  arms  the  southern 
is  called  the  Waal,  the  ancient  Vahalis,  while  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
jf  Rhine.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the  Waal.  The 
Waai  runs  westward,  and  the  Rhine  northwest.  The  Rhine  divides  again  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  above  Antheim,  into  the  Yssd,  the  ancient  laala,  which  runs 
to  the  north,  and  the  Rhine,  which  runs  off  to  the  west.  The  Yssel  falls  into 
the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  running  westward,  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  at  Wyck,  by  Duurstede.  The 
southern  arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Kromme 
Rhyn,  "Crooked  Rhine."  The  Leek  is  the  larger  river.  The  Crooked  Rhine 
runs  northwest  to  Utrecht,  the  ancient  Trajectiis  Rhtni,  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  lime.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the  Vecht,  the 
ancient  Vidnu,  and  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  changed 
into  that  of  OaUe  Rhyn,  ■•  Old  Rhine,"  continues  westward  through  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  where  the.  waters  are  used  for  feeding  numerous  canals.  It  passes 
through  Leyden,  the  ancient  Lvgdunum  Batavorum.  and  formerly  did  not  reach 
the  sea,  being  prevented  by  some  sandy  dunes  which  line  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  Holland ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  made  through  them,  and  the  river  now  dis- 
charges a  small  quantity  of  water  into  ttie  sea  at  Katwyck.  northwest  of  Leyden. 
The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal,  made  by 
the  Roman  general  Corbulo ;  and  it  existed  aa  such  to  A,D.  829,  when  the  bed 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inundation,  and  thus  it  became  the  principal  river, 
while  the  true  Rhine  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  runs  from  Wyck,  by 
Duarj'erfe,  westward  for  about  fifty  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
a  branch  of  the  Mans  or  Meuse,  the  ancient  Mosa,  called  the  Mcrwe  or  Merwede. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  another  arm  of  the  Maas,  called  the  Oulde  Maas,  "  Old 
Maas,"  joins  it,  and  frum  this  point  to  its  mouth  the  wide  lestuary  of  the  river 
is  called  the  Maas. 
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III.  Unsingis,  now  the  Vnse,  pasElng  by  Ihe  modern  Groningen,  and.  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  At  its  mouth  wais  Ptolemy's  Uavofluavif  lifivv,  wliicii 
still  retains  the  name  oi  Maxna. 

IV.  Amisia,  now  the  Ems,  rose  in  the  Saltua  Teatohurgieiisia,  and  emptied 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  calls  it  the  'A/Joirio,  and  Ptolemy  the'^/iuoiof 
Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  Araisius.     On  this  river  Drusus  defeated  the  Bructen 

V.  Visargis,  now  the  Wsser.  This  river  is  formed  bj  the  junction  of  the 
Wirra  and  the  Fulda,  and  their  united  streams  talte  the  name  of  Wtser,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (Wisaraba, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Weser  is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  expeditions 
of  Drusua  and  Germanicus  against  the  Chenlsci  and  their  confederates  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  Oiiaovpyti,  and  Strabo  Wiaovpyi^. 

Vr.  Albis,  now  the  Elbe,  rising  in  the  RiesengeUrge  chain,  or  Giant  Mountain! 
of  Bohemia.  This  was  the  easternmost  stream  of  Gtermany  with  which  the 
Romans  were  acquainted,  and  they  knew  it,  moreover,  only  in  the  northern  part 
oC  its  course.  The  Urst  Roman  commander  who  reached  it  in  a  military  expe- 
dition was  Drusua,  B.C.  9.  The  only  Roman,  however,  who  crossed  it  with  an 
army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  B.C.  3.  The  last  Roman  general  in  this 
quarter  was  Tiberius,  A.D,  6.  The  name  of  this  river  is  said  tol>e  derived  from 
the  old  northern  term  eif  or  elfa,  which  in  the  early  German  became  Alba  or 
Elba,  and  means  "  a  river," 

VII.  Viadras,  now  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Oita^ol  (_Viadus), 
but  the  more  correct  form,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been  Oitadpoc,  Viadrus, 
as  we  have  here  given  il.  According  to  the  same  ancient  writer,  the  river  was 
called  Ov'iadoconly  at  its  mouth,  and  received,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
appellation  of  loAwo.  Reichard  makes  the  Viadus  coincide  with  the  modern 
Wipper,  and  the  ladna  with  the  That.  An  argument  in  favor  of  identifying  the 
Viadrus  with  the  Oder,  and  also  tending  to  confirm  the  orthography  which  we 
have  adopted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Old  We ndo- Slavonic  name  of  the  Oder, 
Wiadro. 

Vin.  ris/uifl,  now  called  by  the  Germans  the  WJsicftse/,  by  the  Poles  the  Wisia, 
by  English  writers  the  Vistula.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  OiioToiiAaf.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  styles  it  the  Bisla,  which, 
giving  the  initial  letter  a  vowel  sound,  will  agree  with  the  Polish  name.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  amber  region  began,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mare  SncBicnnt  or  Baltic  Sea. 

8.  Tributary  Streams. 
(A.)  Tributaries  to  the  Danube,  on  its  left  bank,  in  Germania 
Magna. 
i .  The  Alemannus  or  Akmo,  now  a\BMtmahl.  The  course  of  this  river  shows 
frequent  traces  of  Roman  military  lines,  which  sometimes  intersect  its  bed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  Alnmna.  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  continnoas  navigation  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube  by  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  Alemaonus  with  those  of  Che  Radantia,  now  the  Rednitx.  2,  The 
NaUisy  called,  also,  the  floe;  now,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Naabe.  3,  The 
Reganum,  now  the  Regen.  i.  The  C-as-ns,  now  the  Waag,  5,  The  Mama,  called, 
also,  the  Moms,  now  the  March.  Tliis  stream  became  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  Maroboduus.  liinj;  of  the  Marcomanni,  6,  The  Granva, 
now  the  Gran,  in  tiie  land  of  Ihe  Quaili. 
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(B.)  Tributaries  to  the  Rhine,  on  its  right  bank,  in  Germania 
Magna. 
1.  The  Nicer  or  Niger,  now  the  Neckar.  3.  The  Manus  or  JWrcnus,  now  the 
Main.  3.  The  Logana  or  Lohana,  now  the  Lakn.  4.  The  Sigam,  called,  also, 
Sega  or  Segaha,  now  the  Sie^-.  This  river,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages,  5.  The  Lvppia,  now  the  Liype  ;  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Aoujriac-  6.  TheE;ui5n('EAimji'),now  the,^/me.  Onthisriver 
stood  the  Roman  casleUam  called  AUio,  where  the  modem  EUen  is  now  situa- 
ted, and  which  was  the  key  to  the  passes  of  the  Saitas  Teutoburgiensia.  7.  Sala 
BrucUTunim,  called,  also,  the  ItaU,  now  the  Yssel,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  account  given  of  the  Rhine. 

9.  Lakes. 

I.  Eslia  Lacvs,  mentioned  by  Mela,  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  an- 
swering now  to  the  Damraersee  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

II.  Fleso  Lacut,  in  llie  country  of  the  Frisii,  from  the  nnion  of  which  with  the 
watais  of  the  ocean,  by  an  irruption  of  the  latter,  arose  the  liresenl  Zuider  Zee. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Rhine. 

II!.  Lacus  Brigantinua,  now  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  called,  also,  the  Bodensee, 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  Bodmami,  and  likewise  the  Lake  of  Castnits.  Its 
ancient  name  Brigantimts  is  given  to  it  from  the  Briganlii,  who  dwelt  on  its 
shores.  .  Mela  calls  it  Lacas  Venetas,  or  rather  gives  this  name  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  from  Conatans  to  Radolfxetl,  now  called  the  JJnterzelicTsee,  or  Lower 
Lake.  Tiberius  built  a  fieet  on  this  lake  in  order  to  attack  the  Vindelicl.  Pliny 
eipreasly  assigns  it  to  Rtetia ;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Tindelicia,  As  the 
Rhine  passes  through  it,  we  have  preferred  making  mention  of  it  under  the  head 
of  Germany. 

10.  Soil  and  Cli.mate. 

I.  The  Roman  writers  draw  very  unfavorable  pictures  generally  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  ancient  Germany.  Mela,  for  example,  describes  the  surface  of  the 
country  ascut  upby  a  multitude  of  rivers,  made  rugged  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  and  in  a  great  measure  impracticable  for  travellers  by  reason  of  the  for- 
ests and  marshes  that  covered  it.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it  as  rough  with  for- 
ests or  deformed  by  fens.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  was  productive  for  grain, 
and  kindly  to  fruit-trees,  and  that  it  also  abounded  in  cattle ;  but  he  makes  these 
last  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive  in  size. 

II.  Tacitus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  much  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  although  it  is  true  that  numerous  forests  were  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  marshes,  moreover,  of  which  he  speaks,  refer  principally  to  the 
country  alBast  Friealand,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems  and  Weaer,  and  to  some  parts  of  Wesi-phalia  and  Jjower  Saximy.  It  would 
seem,  from  other  accounts,  that  Germany  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
country.  Caisar,  for  example,  speaks  of  tho  fertility  of  the  country  around  the 
Hercynian  Forest ;  Commodus  laid  the  Marcomanni  under  a  tribute  of  com  ; 
the  cultivation  of  oats  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  spealis 
elsewhere  of  barley,  out  of  which  a  fermented  liquor  was  made: 

III.  As  regards  the  animals  of  the  eoontry,  especially  the  cattle,  TacituS  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  stunted  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  This, 
however,  is  an  error     Some  of  the  quadrupeds  of  ancient  Germany— the  urua 
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(nusrocfi*),  for  example— were  remarkable  for  their  size.    The  sraaUness  of  the 
cattle  must  have  been,  owing  rather  to  want  o' 
ing  themfiom  the  ordinary  inclemencies  of  w 
Ly  mixtures. 

11.  Character  op  the  Inhabitahts. 

I.  Odr  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German  tribes.  Occa- 
sional notices  and  scattered  hints  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  other  ancient 
authors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  Cassar. 

II.  The  Germans  are  described  as  tall  and  robust  of  frame,  with  light  blue 
eyes  and  deep  yellow  hair ;  as  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not  to  heat  and 
thirst ;  as  warlike,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable,  even  lo  utter  strangers ;  as 
scorning  every  restraint,  considering  independence  as  the  most  valuable  of  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  freedom. 

III.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  Mfe,  the  German,  when  not  engaged 
in  warfare,  lived  amid  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  the 
produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  by  the  culture  of  the  ground,  though  this  last 
occupied  comparatively  little  of  his  attention.  The  warrior,  however,  during 
these  same  seasons  of  peace,  led  a  life  of  total  inaction,  given  up  to  sleep,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  to  gaming.  A  beverage  prepared  with  little  art 
from  barley  or  wheat  indemnified  them  for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
while  they  carried  their  love  of  gaming  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  stake  on 
the  final  throw,  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  their  personal  freedom  itself. 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  German  states  was  the  demo- 
cratic. The  public  assembhes,  consisting  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe,  were  summoned  either  at  fixed  periods  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members  of  these  councils  decided  on  pub- 
lic ofTences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace ;  for,  though  the  lead- 
ers were  aUowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously,  jet  the  right  of  deciding 
was  vested  solely  in  the  people  at  large.  In  same  of  the  communities,  partic- 
ularly those  dwelling  more  to  the  north,  a  monarchical  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed ;  but  even  here  checks  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
democratic  features  were  visible. 

V.  In  times  of  danger  or  war  a  leader  was  chosen,  and  the  most  valiant  was 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  but  even  then  they  led  their  countrymen  more  by  then- 
example  than  by  any  authority.  As  soon  as  the  danger  or  war  was  over,  his 
authority  ceased.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superiors  were  known  than  the 
chieftains,  who  were  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  to  com- 
pose differences  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  of  these  chieftains  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  companions,  who  acted  both  as  a  council  of  advice  and 
a  means  of  enforcing  authority. 

VI.  To  ieadersof  approved  valorthe  noblest  youths  voluntarilydevoted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  former  vied  with  each  other  in  assembling  around  them  the 
bravest  companions,  so  the  latter  contended  by  their  zeal  and  prowess  for  the 
favor  of  their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  foremost  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  the  duty  of  each  companion  not  to  be  inferior  in  prowess  and 
daring  U>  his  chief  To  survive  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  companions,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  lo  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  achievements.  The  leader  fought  for 
victory,  his  companions  for  their  leader. 

VII.  The  primitive  nations  of  Germany  attached  something  of  a  sacred  and 
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Hence  the  importance  which  they  at- 
s,  and  Iience,  too,  the  reyerenee  with  which 
they  regarded  certain  females  of  their  nation,  who  were  sapposed  to  be  gifted 
with  prophetic  powers.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the  chieftains  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  family  connections  and  influence.  Adultery  was  con- 
sidered an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
punishment  of  the  offence,  when  committed,  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  husband. 

VIII.  The  religious  notions  of  the  race  were  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect, 
but  still  bore  manifest  traces  of  an  Oriental  origin.  Their  chief  deity  was  Odin, 
the  Budha  of  the  East,  hutwhom  the  Romans  assimilated  to  their  own  Mercnry, 
and  on  stated  occasions  they  sought  to  propitiate  him  even  by  human  sacrifices. 
The  god  of  battles,  Thor,  the  Roman  Mars,  was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  peculiar  adoration.  Some  of  the  Suevic  tribes  also  paid  adoration  to 
the  moon,  or,  as  Tacitns  miscalls  it,  the  goddess  Isis.  Their  temples  were 
groves  and  forests,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  generations,  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  these  were  preserved  their  sacred  standards.  Among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  goddess  Hertha  (Earth)  was  partic- 
ularly worshipped.  Her  temple  was  a  sacred  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Ragen,  and 
her  rites  strongly  remind  ns  of  those  of  Cybele  among  the  Komans,  Phrygians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  those  of  Bagtiawadi  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India. 


12,  Geeman  Tribes  more 


AIL. 


(A.)  Tribe  behoeen  the  Rhine  and  Ems. 
Fhish— The  Frisii  were  divided  into  the  Pnsii  Majores  and  FrisH  Minores. 
The  Frisii  Minores  inhabited  the  tract  north  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  comprising 
Oieryaset,  Gcldera,  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
The  Frisii  Majorcs  dwelt  between  the  Yssd,  the  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the 
Bructeri,  in  West  Friealsiid  and  Grdningcn.  The  Frisi^imes,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  probahly  formed  part  of  the  same  race,  and  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
islands  of  the  Zitider  Zee.  Prom  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  the 
Frisii  long  continued  their  most  zealous  friends  in  this  part :  they  rendered  Bru- 
sus  the  most  active  service,  and  not  only  supported  Gertnanicus  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  immediate  aid,  but  brought  over  the  Oanoi  also.  The  cause 
of  this  friendship  is  probably  to  be  found  in'  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cherusci,  against  whom  all  these  enterprises  of  the  Romans  were 
directed.  It  was  intenopted,  however,  in  consequence  oflhe  Romans  building 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  attempting  to  levy  tribote.  Thoy  rose  upon  the  Ro- 
mans,  massacred  the  soldiers  who  were  among  them,  and  destroyed  mpst  of 
their  strongholds.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  proceeded  against  them,  but 
the  jealousy  of  Claudius  Cfesar  stopped  his  conquests,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  no 
more  entered  their  country.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  bear  of  them 
as  members  of  the  Saxon  league ;  and  by  this  time  they  had  greatly  extended 
their  possessions.  On  the  east  they  reached  to  the  Weser,  and  along  the  coast 
they  held  some  posts  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  on  the  west  their  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  the  Batavian  Islands,  on  the  Meuse  and  Sckcldi,  and  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Flanders.  They  accompanied  the  Saxons  in  their  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Britain.  Their  descendants,  who  still  retain  theirname  of  Frisians  are 
settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Schkswig, 
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The  follow  ng  geographical  pos  t  oiis  may  be  mentioned  amoaj  the  Frisu 
1.  BuTchjina  called  iv  Strabo  Bovpxmi-c  an  island  answenpg  to  the  modem 
Borkam.  Pliny  calls  it  Fabana  from  a  '.peties  of  wild  bean  growing  there 
S.  Aasteraim  now  the  island  o{  Ameland  It  was  al'Jo  called  G/essana  from 
the  amber  found  here  by  the  Roman  soldiers  3  Corbaloais  Mommsnium  The 
fortress  erected  by  Corbulo  to  keep  tho  Friaii  under  proper  restraint.  It  gaxe 
rise  subsequently  to  tho  modern  city  of  Grdningen.  i.  Cmptoncis  ViUa,  now 
Hem  Ryh,  in  Oysitrlande.  It  was  here  that  four  hundred  Roman  soldiers  slew 
themselves  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frisii. 

(B.)  Tribe  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe. 
C*nci.— This  tribe  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  from  the  Amisia,  now  Ems,  to  the 
Allns.  now  Elbe,  and  reached  southward  somewhat  below  what  is  now  Ostfiits- 
land,  Oliienbcrg,  and  Bremen,  althou^  along  the  Weaer  these  boundaries  often 
changed.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  divide  Ihem  into  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  and 
though  Tacitus  does  not  make  this  distinction  in  his  "  Germany,"  he  alludes  to 
it  in  his  Annals.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cauci  Majorcs  dwelt  between  the 
Visurgis  and  Albis,  and  the  Cauci  Minorei  between  the  Amisia  and  Visurgis. 
Tacitus  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and  thickly  settled,  and  that 
they  were  a  people  distinguished  anwng  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  justice  and 
peace ;  powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provoke  war,  and  yet  were 
always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one  time  friends  to  Rome, 
and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germanicus  in  the  war  against  the  Chcmsci.  But 
here  again  the  Romans  roused  the  enmity  of  their  allies  by  pursuing  the  same 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii.  Under  Gannascua  Ihey  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  province  of  Germania  Inferior,  but  were 
repulsed  by  Corbulo,  and  Gannasous  was  slain.  They  afterward  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief  Civilie.  Plolomy  mentions,  as  their  towns.  1.  Pha- 
Urdnum,  now  Brejiia  or  Yard.  2.  Lcuphaaa,  now  Laneberg,  according  to  some. 
3.  Tuliphurdum,  now  Verdcn  at  DOhHergen.  i.  Sialalamla,  aow  Ulende.  5.  Teu- 
derium,  now  Dctecm.     Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  their  harbor, 

(C.)  Tribes  immediately  East  of  the  Elbe. 
I.  Angll— We  find  the  earliest  record  of  this  tribe  in  Tacitus.  But  this  au- 
thor only  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  tho  Siicvi.  He  appears  to  have 
known  very  little  about  them.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  espeditions  of 
Drusns  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  probably  at  that  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the  west,  in  what  is  now  Magdeburg.  D'An- 
ville  has  in  his  map  assigned  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in  the 
fifthcenlury,  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  lo  them  the  greatest  portion  of  modern  SMcsteig 
and  some  part  of  Halslein,  making  the  German  Ocean  their  western  boundary, 
the  Saxons  their  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  About  Ihe  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449),  a  large 
body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to  England, 
and  established  permanent  seltlemenls  in  the  island.  The  Angles,  however, 
oeem  to  have  prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  for  it  was  tliey  that  gave  the 
name  to  their  new  country,  Angel-land,  Anglia,  though  it  was  sometimes  called 
BBKmiii  Transmarina.  The  name  Anglo-Saxons,  whieti  comprises  bolli  Angles 
and  Sdxons,  was  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sal 
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II.  SisuNEB. — Tlie  cailiest  writers  who  nientinn  tlw  Saxons  describe  them 
as  Eeighijors  of  the  Danes,  south  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  the  blandsof  the  Saxntis,  which  were  prohahiylhe  modern  islandsof 
Eidersledl,  NordstTand,  Wicking  Harde,  and  B&kmg  Harde.  Orosius  says  that 
they  inhabited  a  marshy  country,  which  was  ahnost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
Toward  ibe  southwest  they  seem  not  at  first  lo  have  extended  beyond  the  Elbe. 
"OieBimilarity  oftheir  language  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  ancient  Indians  af- 
ibrda  reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin,  and  henoe 
some  have  derived  their  name  from  that  of  the  Sacse  on  the  Indus.  Others, 
however,  trace  it  to  the  word  ••lasscn,"  that  is,  "aetlled,"  in  contradistinction 
from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a  sort  of  nomadic  life.  When,  during  the 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neighboring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and 
migrated  toward  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  the  country  between  the  Elk,  the 
Shine,  the  Lappe,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called 
by  Anglo-Saxon  writers  "  Old  Sasony,"  to  distinguish  it  from  ■'  New  Saxony"  or 
England.  In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  the  coasts  of  En- 
gland and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  distrioia,  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Angli,  and  made  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  England.  Those  Sasons  who  remained  in  Germany  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  piratical 
and  plundering  mode  of  life,  to  become  an  agricultural  people. 

111.  CixDHi.— -A  nation  commonly,  but  erroneously,  placed  on  the  Cimbrie 
Chersonese,  or  modern  Jutland.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
seats  abound  in  uncertainties  and  contradictions.  The  writers  who  place  tliem 
on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  are  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.  But,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  inhabited  these  parts.  The  Greeks 
first  became  acquainted  with  them  under  the  name  of  Cimmerji,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  They  were  driven  from  this  quarter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  kniowledge  of  the  Greeks,  who  fabled  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocetjn,  in  a  land  shrouded  by  perpetual  night.  Pytbeas,  who  circum- 
navigaled  the  greater  part  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  saw  a  large  peninsula, 
where  the  long  nights  and  the  intense  cold  in  winter  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii,  and  so  assigned  this  country 
as  their  abode.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  must  of  the  geographers.  No  men. 
tion  is  made  of  the  Cimbti  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  ;  and, 
though  the  fleet  of  the, latter  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pytheas, 
tfaey  found  no  Cimhrians  dwelling  in  it,  nor  did  it  hear  a  name  derived  from  that 
people.  Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as 
he  has  no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality.  Their  real  country  lay  probably  on 
the  northeast  side  of  Germany.  It  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Germany, 
and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bohomia.  To- 
gether with  the  Teutones  they  entered  Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Ambrones,  With  their  combined  forces  Ihey  then  invaded  Spain,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Celtiberi.  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  proceeded  through 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  view  of  making  an  irruption  into  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  Marius  at  Aquffi  SextiEc,  now  Aiz.  Tlie  Cimbri.  on  the  other  hand, 
having  marched  info  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  by  the  Tigiirini.  and  having 
made  an  irniplion  into  Italy,  drove  back  Catulus,  but  were  at  last  routed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Marius  and  that  commander,  B.C.  101.  From  this  lime  lit- 
tle or  no  irienlion  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history,  bjt  tradiliim  siiys  that  the 
remnant  of  them  settled  in  the  central  valleys  of  Helvetia,  and  il 
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of  the  Waldsiailen  aDAoCibe  Bernese  OierJand  are  supposed  to  be  their  descend- 
ants. The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  been  a  Celtic,  not  a  German  race.  Their 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  Cyney,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh, 

JV.  TeutBneb  or  TeutBni,  a  name  given  to  a  tribe  said  to  dwell  on  the  east 
of  the  Albis ;  but  mure  probably  we  have  here  merely  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  German  race.  The  word  Teuton  or  Tevtmes  contains  evidently  the 
same  root  with  tiie  modern  national  terra  Deutsche  or  Teulschc. 

3.  Thibes  on  the  right  bank  of  thb  Khine. 

(A.)  Tribes  between  the  Frisii  and  the  River  Luppia,  and 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Visurgis. 

I,  Beucter!.— This  tribe,  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  never  changed 
tiieir  seals  Toward  the  west  they  reached  to  the  Vcekt ;  toward  the  south  to 
the  Luppia  or  Iriype;  toward  the  east  almost  to  the  Weser;  and  toward  the  north 
they  bordered  upon  the  Frisii  and  Cauci.  They  were  divided  into  the  Bructeri 
Majores,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Ems,  and  the  Bructeri  Minorca,  who  dwelt 
on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  we  find  them  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Roman  general  Spurinna  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period  they  appear  as  a  powerful  people  among  the  members  of  the  Frank 
league.  Their  principal  towns  were,  1.  Mcdiolaaium,  now  Mcieln.  3.  Siereon- 
tium,  now  Sleinfurt, 

If.  To  B.^NTE  a— Confederates  of  the  Chenisci,  and  settled  at  first  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Yssel.  They  retired  subsequently  from  these  territories  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lippe,  and,  finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Marsi  by  the 
Roman  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  this  last- mentioned  tribe. 

Hi.  CHAMi'i. — This  tribe  originally  occapied  the  tract  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Veshl,  eastward  to  the  Ems,  southward  to  the  Lippe,  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  between  the 
Weset  and  the  Harm  Mmnlains,  In  the  third  century  they  are  again  found  on 
the  Rhine  as  members  of  the  Frank  league,  and  in  the  next  century  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  Waal.  Tacitus  has  most  probably  committed  a  mistake 
in  placing  them  in  the  country  of  the  Bructeri. 

IV.  MiHsi. This  tribe,  according  lo  the  most  correct  opinion,  had  their  set- 
tlements in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Logana,  now  the  Lahn. 

V.  Du La iBiNi.— Ptolemy  phices  this  tribe  on  llie  eastern  bank  of  the  Weser, 
but  Tacitus  assigns  them  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
in  what  was  once  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  probably  driven  eastward  by  tho  same  irruption  of  the 
Cauci  as  that  which  expelled  the  Angrivarii, 

VI.  Uaipit  or  UsiPETEs. — This  tribe  is  generally  named  in  connection  with  the 
Tencteri.  They  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  When  driven  from  their 
original  seats  by  the  Catti,  Ihey  wandered  for  three  years  in  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing at  length  come  to  the  Rhine,  they  crossed  the  river  and  seised  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Mcnapii,  Eburones,  and  Condrusi,  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
They  were  defeated  by  Ciesar,  and  many  perished  in  attempting  to  recross  the 
Rhine.  The  remnant  of  the  nation,  after  this,  look  refuge  with  tho  Sigambri. 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  they  are  found  dwelling  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  lakn,  and  they  were  still  living  here  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  In  Ptolemy's 
time  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Forest.  They  became  eventu- 
ally mixed  up  with  the  Alemiinni. 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Luppia  and  Miznus. 

I,  SjniMBRt  or  SicAHEEi,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  IstsEVooes.  Their 
original  seats  wore  on  the  River  Sieg  or  Sig,  and  extended  from  this  river  to 
tlie  Lippe.  The  Romans  finally  conquered  them  under  the  leading  of  Dnisus- 
Tiberius  subsequently  transferred  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  left  or  aonthern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Gugerai.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  they  became  incorporated  into  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

II.  T E NOTE Bi.— These  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  They  lived  south  of  the  U^pt,  in  the  region  opposite  Cologne  and 
Bmtn.  At  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Drusua  and  Tiberius  they  had  removed 
eastward ;  but  they  returned  after  the  overthrow  of  Varus,  and  in  the  ago  of 
Tacitus  their  possessions  extended  northward  to  the  lAppc,  where  they  bordered 
upon  the  Bructeri,  and  southward  to  the  Sieg. 

m.  MiTTiici.— Probably  a  branch  of  the  Calti,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  WcUeraa  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  tract  possessed  by  the  Ubit 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  tn  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with 
(he  Usipii  and  Catti,  besieged  Magoniiacum,  now  Mayence.  After  their  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  tlic  Alemanni,  their  name  was  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  Maltiiim,  Ihe  site  of  which  is  most  probably  to  be  fixed  at 
Madcn.    Another  of  their  towns  was  Aq«t  Matticca,  now  Wislaiea. 

(C.)  Tribe  south  of  the  Mcenus. 
Ai.EHiNNi. — A  powerful  German  people,  the  limits  of  whose  settlements  at 
first  were  the  Rhine,  Ihe  Danube,  and  the  Main.  In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  Mountains,  The  first  notice  of 
them  in  history  occurs  in  A.D.  314,  when  a  large  number  of  them  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  Caracalla.  From  that  period  they  were  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  hostility  with  the  Romans,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Gaul,  down  to  the  reign  of  Conslsntine  the  Great,  when  they  were  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Langrcs.  After  this  they  remained  until  A.D.  337,  when 
they  again  invaded  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constant! ne.  Julian, 
however,  in  356-361,  not  only  drove  ihem  out  of  this  country,  but  eveil  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains.  We  find  them,  however,  even 
after  this,  iVequently  coming  into  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
strength  was  finally  brolien  m  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  the  Prankish  king 
Chlodutig.  at  Talbiacum,  now  Z^ljnch,  in  A.D.  496. 

3-  Tribes    on  the   lest   kakk  of   TiiE  DistsE. 

Tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Miesen- 
geMrge. 

I.  HbemundCki. — This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saiony  and  Ankati,  be- 
tween the  Saa-k  and  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  appear  in  this  same 
quarter  under  the  name  of  Tkuringi.  In  the  name  Hermundari,  Hcrirmn  is 
probabEy  not  an  essential  part,  but  merely  marks  that  they  belonged  to  Iho  Her- 
minones.  Duri  seems  to  have  been  their  real  name,  and  lliis  root  appears, 
with  a  German  ending,  in  Thur-ingi.  Among  their  towns,  as  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy,  we  may  mention.  I.  Segodunum,  now  WutccbuTg;  3.  Bcrginm,  now 
Bamberg ;  3.  Menosgada,  now  Baritlh. 

II.  Njhibci.— This  tribe  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Fichlelgelirge.  Ptolemy 
calls  them  Varisli  lOiapiani).  and  Dio  Cassius,  Narisca  (Haptmai). 
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III.  QuADi,— This  powerful  tribe  always  appear  in  the  closest 
with  the  Mareomanni,  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them  after 
the  conquest  of  Pannonia.  Tiieir  most  ancient  settlements  on  the  Danube 
reached  eastward  to  the  Tihiscas,  now  the  Tkiia,  where  thoy  bordered  on  the 
GelB.  They  afterward  withdrew  westward.  The  Quadi  carried  on  wars  with 
M.  Aurelius,  Commodns,  Caracalla,  Gallienus,  Anrelian,  Constantine,  Julian, 
and  Valentinian  I.,  &c.,  until  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear  to  have  coa- 
lesced with  other  nations. 

IV.  Marcohanni.— We  first  hear  ofthisUibe  in  the  army  of  AriovistuB.  At 
a  subsequent  period  we  find  them  dwelling  between  tlie  Danube  and  the  Drave, 
in  AKsiria  and  Hnngary,  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannonia  and  the  Noric 
Alps,  when  they  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Boii,  whom  they  expelled.  This  they  did  under  the  guidance 
of  Marohoduus,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  who  raised  bis  people  to 
a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween tbe  Marcomanni  and  the  Romans,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
till  (he  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alter  tbe  death  of  Attlla,  in  whose  army 
(hey  served,  the  Marcomanni  are  no  longer  heard  of 

V.  Bon. — This  tribe  may  be  here  mentioned,  because  originally  settled  with- 
in the  limits  which  we  are  considering.  The  settlements  of  this  once  power- 
ful tribe  are  found  in  Gaul,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
eastward,  probaWy  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Enm ;  toward  the  south  they 
stretched  W  the  mountains  which  separate  Tyrol  from  Bavaria.  The  eastern 
part  of  Saaiia,  with  the  whole  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  which  tooh  their  names 
from  them  (Bavaria  having  been  originally  Boiaria),  belonged  to  them.  They 
also  occupied  part  oi  Moravia.  From  Bohemia  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  settled  in  Noricum  and  Bavaria,  where  Boiodurum,  now  Innstadt, 
took  its  name  from  them.  At  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain, 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy,  between  the  Tarus, 
the  Silarus,  and  the  Apennines.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  afterwanl  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave.  Alter  this 
Ihey  were  greatly  weakened  in  wars  with  the  Getje,  and  an  extensive  tract  in 
(hia  part  was  called  Dcscria  Boioruin.  Some  of  the  Boii  accompanied  BrennuB 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  Galatia.  Others  Join- 
ed the  Helvetii  when  they  migrated  into  Gaul,  and  were  allowed  hy  Ctesar  to 
Bettle  among  tbejEdoi.  Bohemia  takes  its  name  from  Boicmam  or  Boikemum, 
vrtiich  means,  probably,  "  the  home  {heim,  hcimaik)  of  the  Boii." 

I.  SnEvi.— A  powerful  German  tribe,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  possessed 
all  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Banube  northward  to  the  Bffl/fie  Sea,  between 
the  Elbi  and  the  Vialala.  Caesar  gives  their  name  to  the  Catti.  After  tbe  time 
of  Tacitus  the  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevi  were  the  SemnSnes,  Langobardi,  Aviones,  Varini,  Eu- 
doses,  Suardones,  and  Nuilhones.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  a  par- 
ticular mention  are  the  Semamea  and  Langobardi. 

II.  Semnokks— This  tribe  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  inhabiting 
the  tract  which  comprises  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg,  with  part 
of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Lusalia,  SiUiia,  and  Poland.  The  Romans  first  came  into 
contact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  wars  against  Ar- 
miniiis  (to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over  from  Maroho- 
duus), and  thon  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of  theirs,  whom 
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they  had  driyen  out,  came  to  Rome.  Manner!  contends  that  Saanones  was  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  tnbe,  but  a  comman  one,  like  that  of  Suevi,  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  northern  brancheH  ofthe  latter  people. 

in,  LiNaoBARDi, — This  tribe  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  At  first 
they  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  the  tract  called  Barden- 
gau,  between  Magdcivrg,  LUneberg,  anci  ifamiurg,  where  the  town  of  Bardwick 
stands.  Here  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius,  who  moved  them  beyond  the 
Elbe,  They  then  advanced  more  into  the  Interior  of  the  country,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Semnonea,  and,  together  with  these,  revolted  from  Maroboduus, 
under  whose  dominion  they  then  werey  to  Armmius.  Afterward,  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci,  they  extended  themaelveB  to  the  llhine ; 
and  here  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  Bmcleri  and  Tencteri. 
They  did  not,  however,  remain  here  long;  the  Saxon  league  drove  theni  back 
to  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  established  themselves  in  Pannouia. 
Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  and  led  by  Alboinus  across  the  Alps  (A.D. 
668),  they  settled  in  Lombardy,  which  took  its  name  from  them. 

rv.  ANOHivi Ell. —This  tnbe  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Wiser,  between  the 
Canci  and  Cherusci,  and  extended  over  a  part  of  Lunebng  and  Calenlerg  tu  the 
Sltinhudtr  iSce,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  them  and  Ihe  Cherusci, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  RiveiAller.  Traces  of  their  name  are  still  found  near 
the  Elbe  in  Angcrn,  Engern,  Engershausen,  Su:- 

V.  Cherusci. — The  possessions  of  this  tribe  lay  in  the  Hatlz  Meuvtains,  and 
on  both  sides  of  them,  but  chiefly  on  the  south,  where  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Thuringer  Wald  separated  them  from  the  Catti.  They  were  at  first  in  al- 
liance with  Rome,  and  .^.rminius  commanded  a  squadron  of  German  cavalry  in 
the  Roman  anny,  and  so  (ar  dislinguislied  himself  that  he  was  made  a  Roman 
knight.  Afterward,  however,  roused  by  this  leader,  the  Cherusci  joined  tbe 
Catti  and  others  in  the  well-known  attack  upon  Varus.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly defeated  by  Germanicus.  Tbe  Chernscan  league  included  the  Dulgibini, 
Anailidrii,  Chastidri,  Ckaiitavi,  Tnbaatis,  Marat,  &e.  Tliese  and  Other  small 
tribes  are  frequently  called  Cherusci.  With  Arminius  fell  the  power  of  the 
Cherusci ;  their  league  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  I^ngobardi,  and  they  were  driven 
from  the  west  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald  by  the  Catti. 

VI.  CHisuAHi.— This  tribe  belonged  to  the, nation  of  the  Cherusci.  Ptolemy 
places  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wcser,  in  what  is  now  Os- 
ttabarg  and  Padertarn.  They  subsequently  appear  among  the  Franks,  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  dukedom  of  Guddres. 

VII.  Catti. — This  tribe  were  separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  the  Ferest  of 
Bacenia,  or  the  western  part  of  the  T&aringer  Wald.  Their  territory  compre- 
hended that  of  the  modern  Hessians,  Fulda,  the  earldoms  of  Hanau.  and  Isen- 
berg,  BO  much  of  Franconia  as  lies  north  of  the  Main  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saale, 
part  of  Noiiaa,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Weaiphalia.  Their 
name,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  sound  in  Latin  and  German,  is  tbe  same  as 
that  of  the  Heasisns.  The  Catti  were  defeated  by  DrtKiK,  but  some  time  after- 
ward they  toot  part  with  the  Cherusci  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  overran  their  country;  but  they  contin- 
ued in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  many  years  after,  and  aided  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  the  reign  of  Vitcllius.  They  were  also  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Hermunduri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  extirpated. 

Vill.  GotHiNT. — This  tribe  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  Cracim,  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marus,  now  the  March.     Others  place  them  on  the  south 
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of  Ihe  Danube,  where  there  are  several  iron  mines,  in  Slyria.     Tacitus  speaka 
of  the  iron  mines  in  their  country. 

IX.  GoToNEs.— The  name  GoiimesisBynonymous  withthatof  rieuntf  asgiv- 
en  by  Plnlemy,  or  Goths.  They  were  often  erroneously  confounded  with  the 
Get»  and  Scythians.  Pytheas  is  the  first  who  mentions  them,  when  they  lived 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  borders 
o(  Silesia  aod  Poionii,  and.  afterward  apart  of  them  in  Scandinavia,  where  their 
name  appears  in  Golkland,  Gothcnbarg,  Codanua  Siitas,  and  Geianum.  They 
first  appear  under  the  name  of  Goths  in  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  Incessanily  har- 
assed the  province  of  Dacia.  In  the  time  of  Gallienus  they  devastated  Thiace 
and  Macedonia,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  About  this  period  they  spread  eastward  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Enxine.  In  the  year  269  they  were  defeated  by  Clau- 
dius in  Mffisia.  Shortly  afterward  Aurelian  abandoned  Dacia  to  them,  and  they 
were  now  divided  into  Osiro-Goiha.  or  Eastern  Goths,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
toe  Euxine,  and  Visi-Guths,  or  Western  Goths,  w:ho  occupied  Dacia.  The  Bo- 
rysthenes  formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions.  About  the  year  37,5,  the 
Hnns,  under  Attila,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  upon  Iheir  western  neighbors,  who  re- 
tired before  them,  and  were  allowed  by  ihe.EmperorValens  to  settle  in  Mcesia. 
Here  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  Valens-was  killed  in 
attempting  to  oppose  them.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Alarie.  at  the  head  of 
the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy,  hut  was  defeated  by  Stilicho.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  His  successor,  Ataulph,  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  to  the  south  of  Gaul,  from  which  eountrj- 
the  Visigoths  afterward  withdrew  to  Spain,  where  they  maintained  their  ground 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the  Moors.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Ostro- 
goths emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Huns,  and,  under  The- 
odoric,  defeated  Odoacer  and  subdued  Ilaly,  A.D.  489.  But  their  dominion  here 
was  overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in  554,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  race  became  amalgamated  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

X.  B  [i  KG  UN  o[  ONE  8. —Pliny  numbers  this  race  among  the  branches  of  the  great 
Stock  of  the  Vinrfiii  or  Vandals;  Ptolemy  places  these  VicidiU  upon  the  lower 
Vistula.  They  first  came  into  eonlaet  with  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of 
Probus.  They  invaded  Gaul  at  different  periods  with  various  success ;  hut  in 
the  reign  of  H<morius  that  emperor  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

XI.  Vandalu  or  Vikuili. — A  German  tribe,  who  lived  at  first  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Albis  and  Vistula.  In  what  is.now  Pomerania  and  part 
of  Pdaad;  hut.  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  possessions  in  their  wars  vrith 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  they  first  settled  in  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  then  in  Pannonia 
and  Gallia,  and  in  the  year  406,  together  with  the  Atant,  they  migrated  to  Spain. 
Being  afterward  overpowered  hy  the  Goths,  they  took  refuge  in  Africa,  and 
were  there  subdued  by  Justinian  in  the  year  534. 

DECOHiTEB    AeRi. 

Befobe  leaving  the  subject  of  Germany,  we  may  allude  brieHy  to  the  Decu- 
mates  Agri.  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  certain  lands  conquered 
by  them,  and  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  no  hostile  tribe  might  dwell 
close  to  their  borders,  they  allowed  Gauls  or  Roman  soldiers  to  settle,  who  were 
Oharged  with  the  payment  of  a  lithe  {dcdma)  lo  the  Romans.     The  situation  of 
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these  lands  is  variously  laid  down.  Some  authors  place  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  JVcckar,  others  between  Ihe  Lahn  and  Main,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
tihe,  oppnsilo  the  provineeofRaetia,  or  within  the  Roman  vallum,  reaching  from 
Magoniiacuin.  to  the  Danube,  near  Ibe  source  or  which  lay  the  territories  of  the 
Marcomanni,  which  tbe  Romans  look  possession  of  after  Marobodnns  removed 
to  Bohemia,  Dmsus  Germanicua,  baring  baill  a  fort  on  Mount  Tauaus,  seemB 
lo  have  laid  thefiratfoundationof  the  Wnes,  inclosing  the  Decumateg  Agri,  vitiiok 
was  gradually  advanced,  especially  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  fortified. 
ITioQgh  ihe  occupation  of  these  lands  depended  on  tlie  will  of  Ihe  emperor, 
towns  gradually  sprang  up  in  them.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  wall 
runnmg  from  Ingolsladl.  on  the  Danube,  to  the  River  Mam.  Toward  ihe  end 
of  the  third  century,  these  lands  were  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the  Ale- 
maniii,  «ho  n  Tulian  and  Valentinian  in  vain  endeavored  tu  c.xiiei. 

II.    SCANDINAVIA. 

I  TiiF  ancLent  ScanMnavia  answered  to  the  modern  Sweden  and  fforway 
The  ancionis,  however,  had  a  very  imperleet  Iinow ledge  of  what  they  called 
Scandinavia,  believing  it  to  be  either  one  large  inland  of  unascertaLned  dimen- 
Bions,  or  a  collection  of  several  islands 

II.  Accordmg  to  Pliny,  the  only  part  ot  Scandinavia  known  in  his  lime  was 
occupied  by  the  Billcvioncs,  a  numerous  nation,  who  inhabited  live  hundred 
fogi  or  districts.  Tacitus,  in  a  later  age,  when  enumerating  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, speaks  of  the  SaioTtea  and  Siionia  as  living  in  the  lemote  north  By  the 
Suioitei  are  probably  meant  the  inhabilanis  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  Silones  those 
of  Norway. 

III.  According  tu  the  ancient  error,  which  divided  Scandinavia  into  many  isl- 
ands, there  are  found  in  Pliny  tbo  names  of  Bergi  and  Nerlgas,  as  indicating 
two  of  these  islands.  It  is  thought  by  the  best  geographers  thai  the  former 
of  these  appellations  points  to  Bcrgen.oae  of  the  principal  towns  in  iVonoay,  and 
that  the  latter,  which  was  given  to  what  the  ancients  deemed  the  largest  island, 
refers  to  the  country  of  Nonoaij  itself,  called  in  Swedish  Norrige,  and  in  Danish 
Norge.    The  Sevo  Moas  of  Pliny  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  11). 

IV.  The  Thuic  described  by  Procopius  is  supposed  to  have  been  different  from 
the  island  of  that  name  already  referred  lo  by  us  (page  212),  and  the  modern 
canton  of  Tde-iaark  or  Tylc-mark  retains,  as  is  thought,  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  appellation. 

V.  in  connection  with  Scandinavia  may  be  mentioned  the  country  of  Fmnia- 
gia,  or  the  modem  Finnland.     Phny  makes  it  an  island.    The  first  mention  of 

inhahitanls  under  the  denomination  of  Finns  (fbini)  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who 
1  as  a  savage  race,  without  arms,  horses,  or  iron  ;  their  arrows 
were  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  occupation  was  hunting.  The  Finns 
at  Van  present  day  call  themselves,  not  Finns,  but  Suomilina,  which  means 
"dwellers  among  swamps." 

VI.  The  Scrilo-Fmni  mentioned  by  Procopius  were  so  called,  according  to 
Paulus  Diaoonus,  from  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  their  course  over  tbe 
OTOWS  and  ice,  which  they  pursued  on  a  species  of  snow-shops  or  skates. 
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III.   lAZYGES   METANASTjE. 

I.  The  lazyges  were  a  people  of  Sarmatian  origin,  and  their  native  seats 
were  on  the  notlhern  shores  of  Ihe  Eaiine  and  Pains  Maotis.  Being  driven 
ftom  these,  about  A,D,  51,  by  the  Rhoxolani,  as  it  la  thought,  they  settled  in 
tbe  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tibiacus,  now  the  Thciss,  after  driving 
out  the  Dad,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  time  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  They 
are  frecjuently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia. 

H.  Ptolemy  calls  them  Mctanasta  (KctavaeTut).  to  indicate  tlieir  having  left 
their  original  seats,  and  being  "  wanderers"  from  home. 

IV.  DACIA. 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Dacia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  hounded  on  Ihc  north  by  Esiro- 
pean  Sarmalia,  on  tlie  south  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by  the  Emmc,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tibiscus,  novi'  the  Tkeiss. 

II.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  the  modern  Transylvania,  WaUachia,  Malda- 
■u,  and  Bessarabia. 

2.  Name  and  History. 

I.  Dacia  derived  its  name  from  the  Dad,  whose  earlier  appellation,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  Dai  (iuoi)  The  country,  however,  ivas  occupied,  in  fact,  by 
two  communities,  the  Daci  and  Geice ;  hut  as  they  both  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  must  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  portions  of  Iho  same  race.  The  Daci  ac 
cupied  the  part  toward  Geimany  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the  Gette  the 
part  toward  the  east  and  the  Euxine.  The  Get*  were  better  known  to  tbe 
Greeks  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  Latin  name  Daci,  however,  included  the  Gette. 

II.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed 
by  their  king  Decebalus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in 
tlieir  submission  to  the  Roman  power,  la  A.D.  250,  Dacia  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned  by  the  Emperor 
Auielian, 

III.  While  prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  constructed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  architect  ApoUodorua,  his  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
largestworkof  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Dio  Cassias, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  apart ;  the  piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  The 
whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty Roman  feet.  If  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  be  true,  this  bridge  seems 
not  only  to  have  served  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  immense  height 
of  tbe  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under 
water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height  of  eighty  feel  above  tbe 
water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the  missiles  of  the  Dacian  ships,  while 
thefleetoriheeoemy,  in  passing  that  bridge,  ran  the  risk  of  destruction.  This 
bridge  was  either  at  Szentea  in  Hangary,  or  five  leagues  above  the  junction 
of  t\ie  Olt  with  the  Danube,  in  Wallackia,  not  far  from  Nicopolis,  where  ruins 
of  tbe  Roman  culonies  Romula  and  Caslra  Nota,  and  a  Roman  road,  which  ia 
pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist. 
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3.  Roman  Subdivision   of  Dacia. 

I.  After  Ihe  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province,  it  was  sabdivided 
into,  1,  Dacia  Siparia  or  Ripensis.     2.  Dacia  Mediurranea.     3.  Dacia  Alpcnsia. 

II.  Dacia  Eiparia  or  Bipensis  was  SO  called  because  it  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  i>aciiijlfed7(erra?iea  because  sitaate  in  the  midland  parts;  andJJa«a 
MpeKsia  because  lying  in  the  immediate  Ticiniiy  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
or,  as  they  were  sometimes  less  correctly  called,  the  Bastarnio  Alps. 

III.  For  an  account  of  what  was  afterward  caUed  Dacia  Aurdiam,  consult  the 
geographical  sketch  of  Mtesia,  page  3*5. 

4.'    MOITKTAINS. 

I.  Carpdies  Mons  {Kap-ndnis  opa;),  now  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  separating 
Dacia  on  the  north  from  Sarmalia  Europaa.  This  range  was  sometimes  called 
Alpes  Baalarnicie,  though,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  latter  were  merely  a 
branch  of  the  former.  Ciesar  makes  the  Carpathian  Mountains  a  continuation 
of  the  HtTcynia  Silm.  Slrabo  and  Pliny  both  speal;  of  it;  hut  without  giving 
any  appellation  to  the  chain.  The  name  Carpalea  (_KapTt67K)  first  occurs  in 
Ptolemy. 

II.  •^ertonim  Montea,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marecllinus,  and  being  that 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  separates  Transyhania  from  Wallachia. 

5  Rivers 
Thf  mam  stream  is  the  Danube,  Danutnia  or  liter,  which  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Germany  All  the  other  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  Dinube,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  following:  1.  7^. 
HscM,  now  the  Tkeisi  Plmy  calls  it  Parihisstis,  and  Jomandes  Tisianua  or 
Thy-na  Into  the  Tibiscus  falls  the  MoTisua  or  Mariaia,  now  the  MorossA. 
S.  Apua,  now  the  Neva.  3.  Bhabon,  now  the  Syl.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Sargelia  of  Dio  Cassius.  and  the  Gitfl  of  Jomandes.  4.  AhUa, 
now  the  Oil.  5.  Ordesaiis,  now  the  Screth.  6.  Naparia,  now  the  Ardachiach, 
according  to  Mannert,  but,  according  to  D'Anvillo,  the  Proata.  7.  Agarxts, 
now  the  Beria.     8.  Hicrasus,  called  by  Herodotus  Poras,  now  the  Pralh. 

6.  Cities. 
We  will  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  important  places,  commencing 
on  the  west.  I.  Arcidava,  near  the  modern  Slaiina.  The  Roman  ruins  in  this 
quarter  are  yet  plainly  irisible.  3.  Cenlam  Putea.  to  the  north.  The  ancient 
name  points  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous  excavations 
made  in  its  neighborhood  for  springs.  The  site  is  near  the  modern  Oravisa. 
8.  TiUaaim  or  Tiviscum,  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Temcsj,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Bistro.  It  was  a  raunicipium,  and  a  place  df  importance.  The 
ruins  lie  near  the  modern  Cavaran.  i.  Sarmiscgclhuaa.  to  the  southeast,  the 
residence  of  King  Deeebalus.  Subsequently  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  this 
place  by  Trajan,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Utpia  Trajani,  or  Ci^ 
Ionia,  Vlpia  Trajana  Augusta.  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &c.,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  wall.  Its  ruins  are  found  near  Varkdy.  5.  Apulum,  (o  the  northeast, 
on  the  Marisus  or  Maroach.  It  was^a  Roman  mnnicipium.  and  a  place  of  great 
importance.  The  ruins  are  found  near  Carlsburg.  It  was  also  called  Alha  Julia 
Cdonia.  G,  Returning  to  the  Danube  we  find  Ztrna,  ati  important  Roman  col- 
ony a  sliort  distance  east  of  the  Pens  Trajam.    In  the  PaiidecUs  the  place  ia 
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calleil  Coloma  Zei-nensium.     Tlio  nalno  of  the  town  is  evidently  ci 

that  of  the  neighboring  river  Cserna  or  Tzerna.     7.  Drulielis  or  Ih-wphegis,  to 

the  soutlieast,  on  the  Rhabon  or  Syi,  in  the  vieinity  of  what  is  now  Crsjova. 

V.  SARMATIA   EUROP^A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  AcL-otiDiNo  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  Sarmaiia  was  applied  to  all  that  tract  of 
country  whicli  lay  between  the  Vistrda  on  Ihe  west,  and  the  Rha,  now  tlie  Wol- 
ga,  on  the  east.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  Tanais,  now  the 
Don,  and  the  western  portion  was  callad  Sarmaiia  Earopiea ;  the  eastern,  Sarma- 

II.  European  Sannatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oceanns  Sarmaticm, 
another  uarae  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Marc  Saei>icum  or  Baltic,  and  the  Terra 
Incognita ;  on  the  west  by  the  Vistula  and  Ihe  Monies  Sarmaiici ;  on  the  south  by 
Dacia,  the  Eiixine,  the  Taaiic  Chcrsoaeie,  and  the  Palus  Maolis  ;  and  on  llie  oast, 
as  before  stated,  by  the  Tanais.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  part  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  &c. 

2.  History,  Tribes,  &c. 

I.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  European  Sarmatians. 
The  Sauromate  of  Herodotus  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  and  inhabited  a 
tract  of  country  extending  northward  from  the  Palut  Maolis  equal  to  lifteen 
days'  journey  in  length.  Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Sauromatie  sprang  from 
the  intercourse  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came  frotn  the 
River  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Seythtan.  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromata;  between  the  Tanais 
and  the  Caspian,  and  speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

H.  European  Sarmatia  therefore  comprehended  the  Seythia  of  Herodotus, 
which  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  comprised  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  Ihe  River  Tanais, 

III.  The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia  were,  1.  The  Vcneda  or 
Venedi,  on  Ihe  Baltic.  2.  The  Piucini  or  Saslama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  3.  The  lazygea,  Rhoxdlani.  and  HamaxdhS,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  modern  Russia.  4  The  Alauni  or  Atani  Scytha.  in  Che  central  part 
of  Rttsiia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  very  limited.  They  are  universally  represented 
as  a  nomade  race  with  lilthy  habits.  The  Venedi  appear  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man  origin.  They  were  occupied  particularly  with  the  carrying  trade  of  amber, 
that  substance  being  found  in  great  abundance  along  their  shores.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  called  Wiaidi  or  Wendi,  and  many  have  supposed  tiiat  the  Veneii 
in  Italy  were  a  branch  of  this  people. 

The  Scythians  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Asia. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  they  were  in  all  probability  a  Mongolian 
race.  The  European  Scythians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  were 
originally  from  Asia,  and  were  driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araxes  by  the  Massagcte.  After  crossing  the  Araxes  they  descended  into  Eu- 
rope, and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country  which  was  afterward 
called  Seythia.  The  dale  of  their  migration  imo  Europe  may  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Lyilia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat 
by  the  Scythians. 
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236  Ancient  Geography. 

3.    HlVERS. 

(A.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Sarmattcus. 
1.  Visiela.     Already  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Germany.     3.  G«Uah.>: 
now  the  Pregcl     3.  Chrmus,  now  the  Nkmen.    i.  Tumulus,  now  the  Windau, 
according  lo  Mannert  and  Gosaelin,     5.  Rktibtm,  now  probably  the  Dsna. 

(B.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Pontus  Euzinus. 
i.  Danaslrus  (or  Danas(ej-),  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Tt/ras  (Tvpoi),  now  the  Dnies- 
ler.  2.  Hypanis  {T-navti;),  now  the  Bog.  3,  Boryslhencs  (Bnpuoffi n;f),  called, 
also,  the  Dampris,  now  the  Dnieper.  4.  Hypacaris,  now  the  Canikschak,  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Carcimtes,  near  the  city  of  Carciac.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  the 
Carciniles. 

(C.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Palus  Mmotis. 
1.  Lycvs  (AiJKOf),  now  pvubably  the  Katmiua.  2.  Tanaia  (Tdvaig),  now  the 
Dm,  rising  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  having  a  course 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  with  the  Rka  or  Wolga.  As  regards  llio  root  of  the 
name  Tanais,  &c.,  consult  Obs.  2,  page  10. 

4.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Sthaits,  &c. 

1.  Sarmaticas  Occanua  (Sapiiariiioc  'Stitsavoc),  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
aouthem  part  of  the  Mare  Sueoicum  or  Baltic  Sea,  lying  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  Pmaeiania.  At  its  eastern  extremity  was 
the  Venedicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gvlf  of  Riga.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sar- 
matiouB  Oceanus  was  the  Clylipenus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Fiunland.  What 
Ptolemy  calls  the  island  of  Baltia  in  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  other  names  for  which 
island  were  Baailia  and  Abalas,  appears  to  have  been,  not  an  island,  bat  the 
southern  extremity  of  Suieien. 

2.  Ponlus  Eaxinus  (Ilitrof  EOfEivof),  now  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  This  sea 
had  various  names,  such  as  Marc  Cim-iaeTium,  Mare  Ponticnm.  &c.  lis  ordina- 
ry name  Euxinas  has  already  been  explained  (page  10).  The  Euxine  wis  nav 
igated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks.  The  discovery  o  h 
leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  h  P  us 
and  Helle,  and  the  first  voyage  into  it  by  the  expedition  o  as  A 
period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greek  M  rm 
numerous  establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  t 

cattle,  and  com  in  great  quantities.     The  ports  of  the  Cr  m  n 

near  the  Borysthenes  exported  large  quantities  of  grain  to  nd  the  Pel 

oponneaus,  which  trade  wc  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.,  Id7)  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  "Perrplos,"  or  kind  of  survey 
of  this  sea,  is  among  the  works  altrihuted  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
lantino  emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  considerable  part  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India;  but,  when  Conslanlinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse 
to  permitting  foreign  vessels  lo  pass  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the 
Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  seafaring  nations  for  two  centuries,  imtil  the 
Russian  power  and  commerce  arose.  For  an  account  of  the  B"s-porus  Thraciut 
and  the  Bosporus  Cimmcrius,  consult  page  9,  seq. 
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3.  Pahs  Maitis,  novf  titt  Sea  of  Aw/ or  Assow.  The  term  PaJus,  "  lake  or 
marsh,"  appears  more  applicable  to  this  sheet  of  water  than  that  of  "  sea,"  for 
it  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
it  is  in  a  few  places  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  hut  on  an  average  only  between 
aix  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Caga  or  Fcodosia,  the 
ancient  Bosporus  Cimmeriua,  hy  which  it  is  united  to  the  Euxine.  Toward  aJI 
the  other  shores  its  doptli  decreases  to  five  fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half. 
The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  modem  travellers ;  but  we  do  not  possess  data  by 
which  this  question  can  be  decided,  since  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  compar- 
ing the  state  of  this  lake  at  difiercnt  and  remote  epochs. 

5.  Cities. 

I.  Ciiies  teltmen  the  Tanais  and  Boryslkcnca.—hmoxis  these  we  may  enumer- 
ate the  following;  1.  runajs,  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Azof  oi  Assme,  an  im- 
portant  trading  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  TanaU.  2.  Hygris,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Palus  Mieotis.  3.  Cremm,  to  the  southwest,  at  the  neck 
of  the  PTomontorium  Ag&Tum.  4.  CarCine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hypaco-rii, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinu*  Curonfto,  now  the  Gvlf  of  Perekop,  Herodotus 
calls  Uie  place  Carcimtit  {KapKiyirii). 

II.  Ciiies  ttlwecn  the  Borystheaes  and  Diniapr/s.— Among  these  we  may  name, 
1.  Scrimum,  near  the  modern  EkaieTitwslav.  3,  Melropolis,  the  same  place,  in 
all  probability,  with  Olbia.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  MUctofolis, 
one  of  the  names  of  Olbia.  3.  Olbia  or  OibiopSlis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hypanis, 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Borysthenes.  Hence  it  was 
also  called  Borysihenis,  from  its  proximity  to  the  latter  stream.  According  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  in  Scylhia. 
Olbia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and 
hence  was  c^led  also  MUetopoUs.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  it  was  adorned  also  with  nn- 
merouB  public  buildings,  temples,  &c.  Henee  the  proud  appellation  of  to  aoTv, 
"  the  City,"  which  it  assumed  in  imitation  of  Athens.  The  site  is  indicated  at 
the  present  day  by  Kudak,  in  the  government  of  Kkw. 

VI.  CHEESONESUS   TAURICA. 

1.  Name  and  Situation. 

I.  Chersonesvs  Taitrica,  "  Tauric  Chersonese,"  was  the  ancient  name  of  that 
peninsula  which  juts  out  southward  from  European  Sarmatia,  between  the  Pon. 
ttisEuxinosor  BiaeiSea,  andthe  Palus  Mffiotis,  o/Sea  of  .Jso/or^s^oio.  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea. 

II.  The  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main  land  was  called  Taphos  or 
Taphra.  On  the  west  of  this  isthmus  was  the  Sinvi  CaTcinites,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Perckop.  and  on  the  east  the  shallow  waters  then,  as  now,  called  "  The  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  Lake"  (^  Sa-irpA  Aijiuij.  Pains  I'ulris).  The  southeastern  point  of 
the  peninsula  was  the  PromBnlorium  Parthcnium,  which  is  either  the  modem 
Caps  Chersonese,  or  another  promontory  farther  south  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Ssialoi  Gheotghi.  The  southern  promontory  was  called  Criu-MeiO' 
JKJB  (Kpiufi  Mf'Tunou),  now  Ajadagh  or  Kandjes  Boron,  and  either  the  southeast- 
ern or  Iha  eastern  point  of  the  puninsula  was  called  Corax  Promontoriuin,  now 
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Cafc  KirUnos-Burnu.     On  the  east  the  peninsula  was  divided  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  by  tlie  Cimmerian  Buajmrus. 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  iiiliabitanls  of  this  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  the  Cimme- 
rians, soine  of  whom  remained  in  it  alter  the  great  body  uf  the  nation  had  lieen 
driven  from  Iheir  seats  around  the  Palos  Mteotis  by  the  Scythians.  Clear  tra- 
ces or  this  people  remain  in  the  names  of  Cimmerion,  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  Cimmerian  Chersonese  (as  the  penin- 
sula was  sometimes  called),  and  in  iw  modern  appellations  of  Crimea  and  Criai 
Tartary. 

II.  In  Ihe  earliest  notices  of  the  Chersonesus  hy  Greek  writers,  we  find  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  south  and  southeast  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people, 
called  the  Tauri,  from  whom  the  peninsula  was  called  Taurica,  and  whose  name 
remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  Tfliirida,  in  which  the  Crimea 
is  included.  Who  these  Tauri  were  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Strabo 
calls  tliem  a  Scythian  people,  but  Herodotus  clearly  distinguishes  the  Tauri 
from  the  Scythians,  as  being  a  different  nation. 

III.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  circumstances,  Ihat  the  Tauri  were  a 
remnant  of  tl)e  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  Iheinselves  in 
the  mountains  against  the  Scythian  invaders.  The  name  Tauri  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  root,  •'  Tau,"  meaning  a  mountain.  The  Tauri  were  re- 
puted by  the  Creeks  to  he  inhospitable  and  cruel  to  strangers.  They  were  said 
to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  to  a  virgin  god- 
dess, whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the'Tauri  themselves  identified  with  Iphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
of  Parihcnium. 

IV.  The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably  soon 
after  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  flie  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  had  begun 
to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Paniicapaiira  is  called  by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians. Besides  this  place,  they  built  Theodosia,  now  Feodosia  or  Kafa,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  tlie  Strait  of  Caffa. 
They  preferred  tliis  part  of  the  Chersonese  from  its  containing  a  large  tract  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops.  Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens, 
whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent  and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  great  population  by  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually 
imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimni  of  grain. 
Strabo  says  that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from 
Theodosia :  hut  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

V.  The  Greek  colonies  in  the  Chersonese  were  gradually  formed  into  two 
states,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the  smaller  peninsula,  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  a  narrow  slip  of  low  and  fertile  land,  on  the 
southeast.  These  two  stales  were  united  under  Mithradates,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Panticapieum.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  ail  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roniiins,  who  gave  it  to  Pharna- 
ces,  the  son  of  Mithradates.  Pharn aces,  however,  having  invaded  Pontiis,  and 
euercised  great  cruellies  toward  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  hy  Julias 
Ctesar  and  defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdnm  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately murdered,  and  his  throne  was  given  by  the  dU^iitor  Ui  Mithradates 
of  Pcrgamus,  about  B.C.  47.     This  kingdom  of  Busporus  continued  under  the 
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Roman  emperors,  but  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  occasional  interference  of 
the  Cffisara  in  the  nomination  of  a  Iting,  or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquillity.  A 
race  of  lialf  Greek,  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the  Crimea  anJ  the 
neighboring  coast  of  tlie  Euxine  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Anlonincs,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived  the  Roman  empire,  and  only  expired  un- 
der the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

3.  Cities. 
1.  Taphros  or  Taphra,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  llie  Chersonese  with  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  now  Fereknp.  The  name  of  the  isthmus  was  also  Taphros,  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  diteh  {rii^poc)  which  ran  across  it,  and  which  was  dag 
and  fortified  as  a  defence  against  the  neighboring  barbarians  of  themain  land. 
This  ditch,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.,  330),  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  peninsula  itself,  and  at  the  eastern 
part  of  it.  3.  Eupatoria,  on  the  western  coast,  founded  by  Miihradates  Eupator 
during  a  war  wiih  the  Scythians.  It  is  now  Eupalmia  or  Kaalm.  3.  Portas  Clh 
Bas  (Krevoflt).""  "hat  is  now  the  Gu;/D/-left<iiir,  succeeds  on  the  northern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  terminated  by  Cape  Chersonese,  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  same  peninsula  is  PoTtas  Symbdorum  CSv)i66?iuv  Ayj^v),  on  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Balaklava.  On  this  peninsula  stood  the  city  of  Chersonems,  called 
by  Mela  Ckerroae,  the  full  name  of  which  was  Chersonesus  Heiecleolka.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  and  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  near  Garlschi.  The  peninsula  on 
which  it  stood  was  sometimes  called  the  Small  Chersonesus,  and  the  ChersonesHs 
Taurica  the  Great  Chersonesus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  4.  Theodosia, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Ca/a  (Kefa)  or  Fcodosia,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city.  In  the  Taurio  dialect  it  was  called 
Ardauda,  "  the  cily  of  the  Seven  Gods."  It  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  Old  Cnffa  was  subsequently  erected  on  its  site.  This  was 
succeeded  by  Nev>  Coffa,  the  present  city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  which 
became  a  place  of  great  trade  under  the  Genoese.  S.  Paaticapaum,  called,  also, 
BospSras,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus, 
This  was  also  an  early  settlement  of  the  Milesians,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  It  had  a  double  harbor.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  both  the  earlier 
and  later  kings  of  the  Bosporus.  The  modem  Kerisch  occupies  its  site,  which 
the  Russians  also  call  Wospor,  a  corruption  of  Bosporus.  6.  Ciramcrium,  in  the 
interior,  now  ErsH  Krim,  or  ■'  Old  Krim,"  There  were  several  other  places  in 
the  interior  besides  Cunmerium,  but  none  of  any  importance. 


II.  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  tmehe  following  countries,  beginning  from  the  west, 
namely, 


2.  VlNDEL 

3.  NoRicui 


10,  Maoei 

11.  Gb^i; 
13.  Gb^Ec 


I.  R^TIA. 

1.  Name  and  Exten' 

I.  RjETn  apprars  to  havp  compri^hcndcci  originally  ll 
Uie  north  of  Italy  and  the  Danuhc,  and  consequently  ti: 
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Dio  Cassius,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  R«ti  andVindclicibyDrasna 
and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  R^li.  Strabo  often  speaks  of  them  as  if  thej 
were  only  one  people ;  and  Taeitns,  in  several  passages,  appears  to  include  Vin. 
delicia  in  the  province  of  Reetia. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  however,  these  two  countries  formed  separate 
provinoes.ofTiVhichRKtia  wasboandedon  the  weslby  the  JTcipedi,  onlheeaat 
by  Noricam,  on  the  south  by  Gaiiia,  Ciaalpina,  and  on  the  north  by  Vindelicia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lacas  Briganlin-us  or  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  River  ffinii*  or  Inn.  It  included,  therefore,  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  Tyrcl, 
and  the  eastern  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

2.  Inhabitants. 

[.  The  Raiti  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  people,  and 
their  country  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  homes  of  tiiat  race.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  communities  through  whose  country 
there  was  a  passage  across  the  Alps.  They  were  a  brave  and  enlerprising 
race,  and  for  a  long  tune  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Italy. 

11.  Augustus  at  length  sent  Drusus  against  tbem  (B.C.  IB),  who  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depredations.  But, 
as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of  Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent 
against  them,  who  attacked  them  near  the  Lacas  Brigantinus,  and  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  their  youth  were  carried  away,  and 
only  sufficient  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  victories  of  Dmsus  and  Tiberius 
are  celebrated  by  Horace. 

II!.  The  RiEti  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny,  into  many  states  or  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  province.  2.  The  Tridcntim,  in  the  southeastern.  3.  The  Genaur.i,  whom 
Horace  mentions,  east  of  tlic  Lepontii.  4.  The  Vennuncs,  near  the  sources  of 
Ihe  Athesis,  now  Adige.  5.  The  Brixenus.  north  of  the  Tridentini,  6.  The 
Brenni  ut  Bream,  north  of  the  Rsetian  Alps,  also  mentioned  by  Horace. 

3.  Face  of  the  Country,  &c. 

I.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  passes  almost  through  the  centre  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  bears  various  names  in  different  parts  of  it.  On  the  western  hordere 
are  the  Alpa  Fennina,  in  the  northwest  are  the  Alpes  Leponliir,  and  on  the  north 
are  the  Alpes  Snmma,  succeeded  by  the  Alpts  RMica.  These  mountains  were 
all  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  Rieti. 

II.  Several  large  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  The  Rhcnus  or  Rhine,  rising  in  the  Leponline  Alps.  3,  The  Rhodaiata 
or  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  vicinity,  3,  The  Ticinut  or  Tesino,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  rising  in  the  same  division  of  the  Alps,  4,  The  J-rfiua  or  .^liiia,  another 
Italian  river,  rising  in  the  Ratian  Alps.  5.  The  Aikcsis  or  Adigc,  rising  in  the 
same  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic ;  and,  6,  T^  (Ems  or  hm,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube, 

ni.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  were  very  fertile,  and  were  partic- 
ularly celebrated  for  tlieir  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.  The 
Rietian  wine  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Augustus. 

IV.  The  only  place  of  importance  in  Rcetia  was  Tridentam,  now  Trent. 
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II.  V  I  N  D  E  L  I  CI  A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Vindeticia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  tract  which  contains  parts  of  the 
present  countries  of  Suaiio  and  Bavaria,  in  Southern  Germany.  It  extended 
from  the  Lacua  Brigantinaa,  or  Lake  of  Conaiance,  in  a  northeast  direction  as  fer 
as  (he  junction  of  the  (Enus,  now  Ian,  witii  tlie  Danube,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  RaMia  in  the  south  to  the  Danube  in  the  north.  On  the  east  it  had 
the  province  ui  Noricum. 

II.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  at  first  a  part  of  Rtetia, 
but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  vsas  formed  into  a  separate  province.  At  first 
it  was  called  the  province  of  Ratia  Secunda.  but  this  name  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  Vindilicia,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Sextua  Rufus  (c.  8). 
The  name  Virtdelicia  is  derived  from  that  of  the  FiiaJiffci,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the 
southern  mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  tribe  had 
its  name  from  the  Firido  and  Licus,  now  the  Werlach  and  the  Lech,  which  were 
two  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  between  which  were  their  original  settlements. 

2.  Eakly  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  TuE  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  probably  of  the  same  origin  with 
the  Rteti.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  following;  1.  VindeBci,  already  men- 
tioned. 3.  laarii,  on  the  River  Iiarus  or  Jsargus,  now  the  Iser.  3.  Lkatts,  on 
the  Licas,  now  the  Lech.  i.  BrigaiUii,  on  the  Lacus  Brtgantinus.  5.  A  large 
number  of  Boii,  who  settled  between  the  (Enas,  now  the  Inn,  and  the  laanu, 
after  tliey  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  liy  the  Marcomatmi. 

II.  From  the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  constantly  invaded  by  German 
tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Alemiinni  and  Boiarii,  and  the  ancient  population,  among  whom  were  many 
Roman  colonists,  were  either  e.'i terminated  or  ebe  became  serfs  of  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  Germanized. 

3.  RlVEKS. 

1.  Darabiv-a,  already  described.  Ail  the  others  that  here  follow  arc  tribnta- 
ries  of  that  stream.  Thus,  2.  Vindo  or  Verdo,  now  the  Wcriach.  3,  Licita.  now 
the  Lech.  4.  Isarns  or  Jaargus,  now  the  latr.  Not  to  he  confounded  with  the 
River  laarut,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  receiving  the  Alagis,  and  emptying  into  the 
Hadriatio.  Tliis  latter  laams  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Alhcais.  now  the 
Adigc.  6.  Guntia,  now  the  Gins.  6.  liargas,  now  the  JWei-,  separating,  at  the 
present  day,  Suabia  from  Bavaria. 

4.  Cities. 

The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  a  great  number  of  which 
still  exist,  and  theirpresent  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman  ones. 
We  will  enumerate  some  of  these  along  with  other  places :  1.  Augusta  Vindii- 
ieorum,  now  Augsburg,  which  Tacitus  calls  "  splendidisaima  Rtclia  Fravincia  eo- 
Ionia."  This  colony  was  planted  by  Augustus  about  twelve  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  stood  near  the 
influx  of  the  Vindo  into  the  Licus,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  3.  Rcginum  ot 
Casira  Regina,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  previously  a  Celtic 
town  called  Artohfiga,  and  was  converted  into  a  frontier  fortress  by  the  Ro 
mans.    About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  it  took  the  name  oS  Radon 
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pona.  and  is  now  RalUhon.  3.  Campodetaint  or  Camboilanvm,  to  the  southwesl 
of  Augusla,  now  Kempten.  4.  Ganlia,  to  the  northwest  of  Augusta,  now  Gunt- 
burg,  where  R<iman  inscriptions  have  been  fuund.  6.  Brtgatilia.  to  the  south- 
west of  Campudunum,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Locus  Brigantinae.  It  is 
now  Bregeaz,  6.  Vemania.  to  the  norlli  of  the  preceding,  now  Wangen.  7.  Ba- 
tava  Caalra.  now  Faasaa,  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Intt  and  the  Danube.  8.  Pona 
<Eni.  now  MahldoTf,  on  the  inn.  This  place  must  n<rt  lie  confuuniJed  with 
(Eni  Pons  or  QSnipuniani,  the  Latinized  name  of  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol. 

III.  NORICUM. 

1.  Name  amd  Extent. 

I.  Noricum  (to  Nwpno^)  took  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  the  Norici,  who  were 
the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  one  in  the  land.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Vindclicia  and  Raiia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia, 
and  on  the  south  by  Uhjeicitm  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Vin- 
delicia  hy  the  (Enus,  now  the  Inn,  and  from  Gallia  Ctsalpina  by  the  Alpes  Cat' 
nicte  or  Julia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  NuTicum 
and  Pannonia,  as  ihey  differed  at  various  times. 

II.  Noricam  may  lie  said,  therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Slyria,  Ca- 
rialhia,  and  SaUburg.  and  to  pari  of  Austria  and  Bmaria. 

III.  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  pans  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  called  the  Alpes  Norica.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  tieen  in- 
habited from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  and  powerful  were  the  Nonci.  Noricum  was  conquered  by 
Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pannonia.  From  the  "Noti- 
tia  Imperii"  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Noricum  Ripense  and  Noricum  Meiilerraneum,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Alpes  Noricie.  The  former,  which  lay  akmg  the  Danube,  was 
always  guarded  hy  a  strong  military  force,  under  the  command  of  a  ilux. 

IV.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great  aimndance. 

2,  Tribes  and  Cities. 

I.  In  addition  to  the  Norici  already  mentioned,  Noricum  was  inbahiieil  in  the 
west  by  the  Seeaccs,  Atauni,  and  AmbisontH;  but  of  these  tribes  we  koow  hardly 
any  tijing  except  (he  names. 

II.  Among  the  cities  of  Noricum  the  ibilowing  were  Che  most  important : 
1.  Ncreia..  the  capital  of  the  Norici,  where  Carlio  was  routed  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.C.  113,  It  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cssar  by  the  Boil,  and  vtws  subse- 
quently destroyed  hy  the  Romans.    The  ancient  site  is  near  Nacmark  in  Slyria, 

3,  Jurdoto  or  Juvavum,  lo  the  northwest,  now  S.ilslliirg,  a  colony  founded  by 
Hadrian.  3.  Ovllia,  called  subsequently  Ovilabii,  to  the  northeast,  and  which 
took  Us  name  from  the  flocks  of  slieep  accnslonied  at  one  time  to  he  fed  here. 
It  was  founded  hy  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is  tlow  Wels,  on  the  River  Traan. 

4.  Lealia,  to  the  nnrtlieast.  on  the  Danube,  now  Lens.  It  was  built  by  Gratian. 
6.  Laariacum,  just  below  the  preceding,  now  the  village  of  Lolir,  near  the  city 
of  Ena,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  most  inipiirtani  place  in  Noricum  Ripense, 
and  "as  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Tlierc  whs  here  ^m  imporliinl  manufac- 
tory of  liucklers.  6.  Boioil'litum,  at  the  juiittiuii  of  the  (Enus  and  the  Uaiuibe, 
now  Jnnsladt. 
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IV.  PANNONIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent 

I.  This  province  was  bounded  on  the  norlh  and  east  bv  the  Dm  tile  on  llie 
south  by  lliyricum  and  Micsia,  and  on  the  west  by  SSoncam  U  »aa  spparaled 
frum  Miesia  hj  itie  Saeua,  now  the  Suvc,  and  from  Ulyrienm  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  iSasus ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  delerniine  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  Noricum,  as  they  differed  at  various  times  Under 
the  early  Roman  emperors,  Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  further 
west  than  the  Arrabo,  now  the  Raab,  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  placing  iataria  lo 
Noriciira;  but  in  iaier  times  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated 
by  Mobs  Ceiius,  now  the  KaMenberg. 

II.  Pannonia,  therefore,  according  to  this  last  arrangement  would  correspond 
to  iSeiuDonio,  parts  of  ffunyafy,  Louier  Austria,  Slyna  Cnalia  and  thosi'  parts 
of  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Semia,  whiirb  immediately  touch  upon  the  bait 

HI,  The  Pannonians  are  called  FaSvcs  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  similarity  u  me 

The  Pxones  were  probably  a  Thracian  people,  while  the  Pannonia  nged 

either  lo  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  race.    They  were  first  attacked       A 
(B.C.  35),  and  were  subdued  durinj;  nis  reign  by  Tiberius,  and  red  h 

form  of  a  province.    We  learn  from  Tacitus  that,  at  the  death  o         g 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  tlie  d 

and  continued  to  be  so  lill  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  one 
important  of  the  Roman  provinces,  on  account  uf  its  bordering  upon  the  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  Quadi  and  lazyges. 

2.  Roman  Divisions  of  Pannonia. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province ;  it 
was  afterward  divided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
flOMJa  Svperinr  and  Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  western,  and 
the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province.  They  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  Arralo  flows  into 
the  Danube,  southward  to  the  Savus.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  Emperor  Galerius.  The  southern  part  of  tlie  two 
former  provinces,  comprising  the  country  between  the  Dravus  and  SaoiiT  was 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  called  Savia  or  Pannonia  Secanda  but  the 
northern  part  was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  as  before.  The  western  part 
retained  the  name  of  Pannonia  Svperior  or  Pannmia  Prima;  but  the  name  of 
the  eastern  province  was  changed  to  that  of  Valeria,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of 
Galerius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  north  of  Pannunia  of 
its  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Peiso  or  Pdso,  now  the  Platen  See,  with 
the  Danube  by  means  of  a  canal.  Pannonia  was  thus  divided  into  three  prar- 
inces,  which  division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

3.  Mountains. 

1 ,  Jtfoiw  Cetiua,  now  the  KakUnbcrg,  a  chain  fifty  miles  in  extent.     2.  Mtnu 

Albias,  now  Alben  or  Javomick,  a  part  of  the  Alpes  JidiiE.     3.  Mons  Ocra,  now 
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4.  Rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Arraba  or  Narraho,  now  the  Raai,  flowing 
itilo  ihe  Danuhe.  3.  The  Drajius,  now  ihe  Brave,  a  iributary  of  the  same  stream. 
3,  The  Sav«s,  now  the  Save,  another  tributary. 

5.  Cities. 

P«NsoN(A  possessed  several  cities  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
appear  to  have  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the  numerous  legionB 
which  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  the  first  city  we  come  to  after  leaving  Noricuni  is  Vinddbona, 
now  Vienna,  called  Viamomina  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  Noricnm.  In  Ptole- 
my's lime  it  was  called  Juliobona,  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  called 
by  most  later  writers  Vindoboaa,  as  first  given  by  us ;  but  in  the  "  Nolilia  Im- 
perii" it  is  vfritten  Vindomaaa.  2.  The  next  city  of  importance  below  Vindo- 
bona,  on  the  Danube,  is  Carnuntum,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire #aslhe  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pannonia.  It  appears  from 
the  account  of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was 
brought  to  this  city,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninas  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  almost  without  any 
population.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alteitburg. 

3.  Below  Carauntam,  On  the  Danuhe,  was  Briganiium  or  Bregatium,  the  site 
of  which  ia  fixed  by  Mannert  at  the  village  of  Sxomj,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Am- 
mianus Marcellinus  calls  it  Bregilio.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  here  the  Emperor  Valeniinian  I.  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
against  the  Quadi.  i.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  we  come  next  to 
Aquincum  or  Acimiim,  now  Buda,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Ofen,  a  name  in- 
dicative of  its  natural  sudatories  or  hot  baths.  It  was  the  principal  city  in  the 
province  of  Valeria,  and  the  station  of  a  legion.  In  a  later  age,  Attila  made  it 
occasionally  his  residence.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  Conlra-Acincum,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Pcjfi.  5.  South  of  Acincum,  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
province  of  Savia,  was  Milata  or  Milata,  afterward  called  Bonmia,  and  now 
lUok  or  Vjlak.  6.  Below  it  was  Acamincum,  now  Pelcru,ardein.  7.  And  below 
Acumincum  was  Taurunum,  now  Semtia,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  prov- 
ince, near  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Pannonia  were,  1.  Siscia, 
now  Siissek.  3.  Ciialtc  or  Cibalis,  now  Vinkouc-:e.  3.  Sirmium,  now  Scha- 
lacx.  These  three  towns  were  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia  was  on  the  bordeiB 
of  Illyricum,  and  the  most  important  town  in  Pannonia  in  the  lime  of  Augus- 
tus. Cibola  or  Cibalis  was  situate  a  considerable  distance  below  the  preceding, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Licinianus  by  Constantino.  It  was  also 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Gratianus.  Sirmiam  was  below  Cibalff,  and, 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  principal  town  in  Pannonia.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and  there  was, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town.  4.  Mur- 
na:  at  this  place  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and  near  it 
Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Cons 
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V.  MCE  SI  A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  M^sia  was  tlie  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  north 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Hamui,  the  modern  Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
eastward  to  the  Euxine,  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Driitus 
and  Sauus,  now  the  Drina  and  the  Save,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and 
Illyricum.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  present  prorincea  of  Serbia  and 
Bu^aria. 

II.  Strabo  says  Ihat  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Mysi 
(MiCTOi),  and  were  a  triho  of  Thracians,  like  their  eastern  neighbors  the  Getie, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded,  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  aft- 
erward made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Masia  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Escus,  the  modern  Esker,  and  Mtesia  Inferior, 
extending  from  the  CEacus  to  the  Euxine. 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
further  north,  beyond  Miesia ;  but  Aurelian  having,  about  A.D.  250,  for  purpo- 
ses of  safety,  transplanted  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Dacia  to  the  right  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  name  of  Datia  Aureliani  was  given  to  that  part  of  Mtesia  whicli 
was  now  occupied  by  them,  in  contradistinction  from  Dacia  Tmjani,  as  the  old 
province  of  Daeia  had  been  called.  This  act  of  Aurelian's  doubly  strengthened 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  aban- 
doning a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  de- 
fend itself.    Mtesia  thus  again  became  a  border  province. 

V.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Goths,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  occupied  Unssia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Mteso- 
Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Gotlis  set- 
tled in  Mtesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
the  country  ofMccaia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bmlg-aria  and  Servia. 

2.  Rivers. 

All  the  rivers  of  Mffisia  that  are  deserving  of  notice  flow  into  the  Danube ; 
such  as,  1.  SttBiu,  now  the  Sane,  which  receives  the  Drivus,  now  the  Drina. 
2.  Marga-s,  now  the  Moravia.  3.  Timachus,  now  the  Timali.  i.  (Escas,  now 
the  Isker.  5.  Escdmus,  now  the  Ozma.  6.  latTUs  or  lanlrv),  now  the  Janlra. 
7.  Noes,  now  the  Kara  Loin. 

3.  Cities. 
(A.)  Mwsta  Superior. 

1.  SingidHiium,  now  Belgrade.  S.  Tricomiunt,  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Moschma  and  the  Danube,  now  Tricariii.  3.  Aatens  Mom,  near  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  where  Probus  planted  the  vine,  AD.  278,  now  Cr<rzea. 
4.  Margus,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Carinus  was  defeated  by  Di- 
ocletian, now  Poirj/sBr.  5.  Fiminfflcium,  now  Widdin.  6.  Satiaria,  aovf  Arzcr- 
Palanca.  '  7.  Naistua,  in  the  interior,  to  the  southwest,  now  Nezta  or  fiiaaa. 
Ttwaathebirth-placeof  Constantine  the  Great.  8.  [ffpianuin,  sooth  ofNaissus, 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  hence  called,  after  this,  Juatiniana  Secunda,  now 
Koslendil.  9.  Sardica.  or  Vtpia  Sardica.  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  CEscus. 
The  Emperor  Maximian  was  born  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
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council  held  there.  It  took  the  name  of  UlpUi  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ulpia,  in 
Dae i a  Trajan i,  having  heen  transferred  thilher.  It  is  now  Triaditsa,  near  Sophia. 
10.  Ta-aTesiara,  to  the  southeast,  Justinian's  birth-plaue,  now  Giustendil. 

(B.)  Masia  Inferior. 

1.  Nicopotis  ad  Islrimt.  at  the  mouth  of  tho  latrus,  one  of  the  lrit»ularies  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  built  i^  Trajan  in  commem oration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Dacians,  and  is  now  Nicopoli.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  L'lphilas.  3,  Do- 
roalorum,  on  the  Danuhe,  now  Siiistria  or  Sislria,  the  station  of  the  eleventh 
legion,  3,  Ariopitis,  now  Rassova.  Here,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Danube 
changed  ita  name  to  Ister.  4.  Trosmis,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  5.  JEgiaaus,  to  the  east,  Ovid'B 
.Egypsus.  6.  Tibiaca,  a  fortified  post,  near  the  Pons  Darii,  on  the  spot  where 
Darius  Hyslaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Ister,  7.  htropalis,  below  the 
mouths  ofthe  later,  a  Milesian  colony,  subsequently  called  Conelanlia,  and  now 
Ckiustange.  8.  Ttimi,  to  the  southwest,  Ovid's  jdace  of  exile,  now  Tomiauiar, 
on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria.  »,  Odssaus,  to  the  sonth,  also  on  the  coast,  now  Var- 
na. 10.  MarcianUpdlis,  west  of  the  preceding,  a  settlement  of  Trajan's,  and 
named  after  his  sister  Mareia.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  Siamboui,  by 
the  Bulgarians  PrialMara.  and  by  the  Greeks  Manenopoli. 

That  part  of  Lower  Miesia  which  lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  ofthe 
Ister,  and  Mount  Hsmus,  and  forming,  therefore,  a  considerable  tract  along  the 
shore,  was  sometimes  called  Pontus,  not  to  be  conlbunded,  however,  with  Pon- 
tus in  Asia  Minor.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  the  poetry  of 
Ovid,  after  his  exile.  Tomi  lay  m  this  district,  and  Ovid's  Epislola  e  Ponio  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  quarter. 

VI.  ITALIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  origin  of  the  name  Italia  is  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  derived  the  term  from  Ilalus,  a  monarch  or 
chieftain  of  the  (Enotri ;  while  others  made  the  word  have  ref- 
erence to  the  numerous  and  fine  oxen  which  the  country  pro- 
duced, and  accordingly  deduced  the  name  from  the  Greek  Ira. 
Adc,  or  its  corresponding  Latin  term  vitulus.  Niebuhr,  how- 
ever, with  great  plau^ihihty,  maintains  that  Italia  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  country  of  the  Itali,  and  is  identical  with 
Vitaha,  the  Ifali  having  been  also  originally  called  Vitali. 

II,  Other  names  for  Italy  were  HespenQ!,.d7/^0MW,  Saturuia, 
and  (Enotria.  The  first  of  these  was  originally  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  means  "  the  "Western  Land,"  having  reference  to  the  po- 
sition of  Italy,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Greece.  The  names 
Ausonia  and  Satumia  originated  with  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
former  means  "  the  land  of  the  Ausones,"  an  ancient  people  of 
the  country ;  the  latter,  "  the  land  of  Saturn,"  in  allusion  te 
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the  legend  of  Saturn's  having  taken  up  his  dwelling- place  in 
Italy  when  driven  from  the  sfcies.  The  term  (Enolria,  or  "  the 
land  of  the  tEnotri,"  Is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  by 
that  nation  merely  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  southwestern 
part  of  Italy,  where  dwelt  the  CEnotri,  an  ancient  race.  The 
Roman  poets,  however,  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole 
of  Italy. 

III.  The  name  lialia  was  originally  only  a  partial  denomi- 
nation, and  was  given  at  first  to  that  southern  extremity  of  the 
boot  which  lay  below  the  Sinus  Scyllaceus  or  Scylleticus,  now 
Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Sinus  Terinaus  or  Lameticus,  now 
Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia. 

IV.  It  was  afterward  extended  to  all  the  country  south  of 
the-  River  Laus,  in  the  west,  which  empties  into  the  Laiis  Si- 
nus, and  the  city  of  Melapontum  in  the  east,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Tarentum  itself  being  still,  as  yet,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  lapygia.  At  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula formed  an  alliance  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name 
Italia  comprehended  the  whole  country  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Posidonia  or  Pcestum  to  Tarentum. 

V.  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  278,  when  the  Romans 
had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  the  name 
Italia  comprised  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  penm- 
Bula  up  to  the  River  Tiber,  mcludmg  also  a  part  of  Picenum. 
Again,  about  the  time  of  Polybms,  the  name  was  used  m  a 
still  wider  sense,  embracii^  the  m  hole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Rubicon,  on  the  upper  coast,  and  the  Macra  on  the  lower. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Augustu'^,  the  name  Itaha  w  is  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  the  Alps 

VI.  Previously  to  this  last  mentioned  and  final  extension  of 
the  name,  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  Macra  had  been  called  Gallia  Ctsalpina,  or  Gaul  on  this 
{the  Roman)  side  of  the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia 
Transalpina,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps.  So  again,  when  Italy 
extended  up  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  being  subdivided  into  two  portions,  namely,  Italia 
Propria  iiiid  Magna  Grteda,  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
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being  the  River  Silarus,  now  Sele,  on  tlie  lower  coast,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Pastanus  and  tiie  Frenlo,  now  Fortore,  on 
the  upper,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Frentani. 

VII.  Hence  arose  the  common  division  of  the  peninsula  into 
three  great  portions,  namely,  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  north, 
Italia  Propria  in  the  centre,  and  Magna  Gracia  in  the  south. 
Obg.  1.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Italia  from  ira^oc  or  mtidus,  is  given  by 
Festus,  "  Italia  dicta,  quod  magvos  italas,  I  e.,  laves,  habel,"  and  also  by  AuIub 
Gellius(xi.,  l)froni  Vairo  :  "M.  Farro,  in  onftyuiiiUiiu*  rerum  Aumannrum,  icnam 
ffiflfiam  de  Graco  vocaliuli)  appcUalam  aaipail ;  judniam  bovee  vcteri  lingua  IrtAoi 
vodlali  sint,  biiceraque  in  ea  terra  gigni  pascigue  aolita  tint  complarima."  Both 
of  these  etymologies  are  deservedly  condemned  by  Nielfuhr.  Tbe  Oscan  name 
of  Italy  was  7iKffium,  following  tlie  analogy  of  Lafium,  Samnium,  iic.  Servias 
s  Vitalia  as  one  among  the  various  names  of  the  country,     (Ad  JEn., 


S.  The  name  HespeHa  was  also  applied  sometimes  to  Spain,  but  then,  for  dis- 
tinction" sake,  [his  latter  country  was  usually  termed  Hespcria  ultima.  (Con- 
sult page  14.)    Virgil  styles  Italy  Hesperia  Magna.     (£n.,  i.,  569.) 

3.  Saturn,  according  to  the  legend,  concealed  himself  in  Laliain,  and  hence 
the  poetic  derivation  of  the  name  Laiium.  from  laieo,  ••  to  lie  hid."  Compare 
Onid,  Fas(,,  i.,238,  aeq.  There  is  a  singular  Coincidence  between  this  fable  and 
the  derivation  which  some  give  of  the  name  Satumvs  from  the  Hel)rew  saihar. 
i  e.,  "latnit,"  "ae  abscotidii." 

2.  BouNDAKiEs  AND  Divisions. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be 
given  as  follows :  on  the  north  the  Alps,  on  the  south  the  Mare 
Ionium  or  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  northeast  the  Mare  Superum  or 
Hadriaticum,  now  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  the 
Mare  Inferum  or  Tyrrkenum,  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  The  extreme  limit  of  Italy  to  the  northwest  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Alpes  Maritime  or  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Var,  which  empties  into  the 
Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  limit  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  time  of  that  same  emperor,  was  at  first  Tergeste, 
now  Trieste ;  but  when  the  province  of  Histria  was  included 
by  Augustus  within  the  Umits  of  Italy,  the  northeastern  limit 
was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa. 

III.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that,  after  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Riv- 
er Arsia,  he  divided  that  country  into  eleven  regions ;  1.  Cam- 
pania, including  also  Latium.  3.  Apulia,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed part  of  Samnium.     3,  Lucania  and  Bruttium.    4.  Sain- 
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nium,  togethei-  wjtli  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  JSqui, 
&c.  d.Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  l.Etraria.  8.  Flaminia,  ex^ 
tending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Padus  or  Po.     9,  Ligurit 

10.  VeMtia,  containing  Histna  and  the  country  of  the  Cami. 

11.  Transpdd&na,  comprehending  what  remained  between  Ve- 
netia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  however,  is  too  seldon 
ticed  to  be  of  much  utility.  The  following  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  most  geographical  writers,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  namely  : 

1.  Liguria  ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpina  ;  3.  ViMtia,  including  the 
Cami  and  Histria ;  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Umbria  and  Picenum ; 

6.  The  Sabtni,  ^qui,  Marsi,  Peltgni,  Vestlni,  Marrucini ; 

7.  Roma;  8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania;  10.  Samnium  and  the 
Frentdni  ;  11,  Apulia,  including  Daunia  and  Messdpia  or  la- 
^gia  ;  12.  Lucdnia  ;  13.  Bruttium. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  Pelasgians,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  and,  in  all  probability,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  race, 

II.  The  SicOli,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber,  the  Tyr- 
rheni  in  Etruria,  ,the  Aborigines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reate 
(oalied,  also,  Casci,  Prisci,  and  Sacrdni),  the  Ghones  and  dEno- 
trians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians  in  the  east  of  southern 
Italy,  appear  all  to  have  been  branches  of  this  same  widely- 
spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians. 

III.  A  second  great  tribe  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy 
were  the  Umbri,  who  are  called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  territory  seems  originally  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Siculi ;  but  the  Umbri- 
ans  are  for  us  only  the  name  of  a  great  forgotten  people. 

IV.  The  country  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
the  Ligurians,  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country  than  aftervrard :  their  history, 
however,  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  till  the  time  when 
we  find  their  nation  in  a  state  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

V.  The  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  lower  sea,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Haitian  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans, 
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or,  as  they  called  themsel  /os,  Rasena.  They  seem  to  have  in- 
vaded Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have  subjued  the  Pelasgian 
Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country.  The  Umbrians  also 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Etruscans  :  tradition  related  that  the  Etruscans  conquered 
three  hundred  Umbrian  towns ;  nay,  they  are  said  to  have  even 
carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania ;  and  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus  states  that  the  towns  of  Nola  and  Capua  were  founded 
by  them  about  forty-seven  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  na- 
tion, Although  their  history  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obsou- 
rity,  it  is  manifest  that  they  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among  them  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  derived  many  of  its  re- 
ligious and  political  forms  from  them. 

VI.  The  country  about  Amiternum,  in  the  Apennines,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Sabines,  who  formed  the  stock  to  which  be- 
longed the  Marsi,  Pelig'ni,  Samnites,  and  Luc&ni.  These 
tribes,  which  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generic  name  of 
Sabellians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  south- 
ern  Italy.  The  Vestini,  Ma/rrucini,  and  Frentani  belonged,  in 
aU  probability,  to  the  Sabellians. 

Vn,  The  Oscans  or  Opicans  inhabited  the  country  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Sabellians,  irom  the  Tiber  to  the  Eiver  Laiis. 
The  Aus&nes  or  Aurunci  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  this  race, 
and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Volsd,  Si<Ucini,  Saticuli,  and 
Mqui  likewise  belonged  to  it.  The  Oscan  language  was  spo- 
ken throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  Italy,  and  was  under- 
stood even  at  Rome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed  and 
understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

VIII.  The  peninsula  forming  the  southwest  of  Italy  was  m- 
liabited  by  the  (Enotrt ;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  CEnotri  were  occupied  by  the  Daunii,  Chones,  Peucetii, 
and  Salkntlni  or  Messaptt. 

IX,  The  whole  of  southern  Italy,  moreover,  from  the  River 
Silarus  in  the  west,  and  the  Frento  in  the  east,  was  subse- 
quently  called  Magna  Gratia  (MeydAjj  'EAAof),  on  account  of 
the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother  country. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs. 
The  history  of  ancient  Italy  resolves  itself  most  naturally  into 
that  of  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  and  in 
particular  forms  part  of  the  history  of  Rome.     We  -will,  there- 
fore, not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

5.  Mountains. 
Main  Chains. 
I.  Alpes,  now  the  Alps.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation  for  a  lofty  mount- 
ain. The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanatims  or  Gulf  of 
Camera,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of 
the  River  Colapis,  now  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Sinus  LigusHcus  or  Gwlf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  ex- 
tent, -which  is  ill  a  crescent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British 
miles.  The  Alps  have  been  divided  by  both.ancient  and  mod- 
em geographers  into  various  portions,  of  which  tJie  principal 
are  the  following :  1.  Alpes  Marilima  or  Maritime  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  environs  of  Ntcaa,  now  Nice,  to  Mons  Vesu- 
lus,  now  Monte  Viso.  2.  Alpes  Cottim  or  Cottian  Alps,  so 
oaDed  from  Cottius,  a  monarch  over  several  Ligurian  tribes  in 
liiis  quarter  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  unto  whom  he  was 
tributary.  Thoy  reach  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cents,  and 
contain  Mont  Genevre,  which  Hannibal,  according  to  some, 
crossed  on  his  march  into  Italy.  3.  Alpes  Graia  or  Graian 
Alps,  the  etymology  of  which  name  has  already  been  explained 
(page  159,  7).  They  reach  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  and  it  was  over  this  last- mentioned  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  correct  opini9n,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy  actually  lay.  4.  Alpes  Pennlnm  or  Pennine  Alps,  so 
called  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  "  a  summit,"  a  name  well  deserved, 
since  they  contain  the  highest  summits  and  most  dreadful  gla- 
ciers of  the  whole  ridge.  This  ch^in  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  Valais,  and  extends  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon. 
5.  Alpes  Leponti<s  or  Lepontian  Alps,  so  called  because  sepa- 
rating Italy  from  the  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Btetia.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps,  as 
covering  western  Svnlzerland,  and  extend  from  Mont  Rosa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  to  St,  Golhard.     6.  Alpes  RixtictB  or 
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R^tian  Alps,  so  called  because  separating  Italy  from  Rastia. 
They  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  Gri- 
sons  and  Tyrol,  to  the  Drethermpitz,  on  the  borders  of  Sal.z- 
burg  and  CaritUhia.  7.  Alpes  Nonets  or  Noric  Alps,  so  called 
from  their  running  oif  into  and  traversing  Norioura.  They  run 
from  the  last-mentioned  point  through  all  Carintkia,  Salzburg; 
Austria,  and  Styria.  8.  Alpes  CarnlciB  sive  Julia,  termina- 
ting in  the  Mons  Albius,  on  the  coniines  of  Iliyricum.  They 
were  called  Carnicm  from  the  Carni,  who  dwelt  at  their  foot, 
and  Jidim  from  Julius  Ctesar,  who  commenced  a  road  over 
them,  which  Augustus  completed. 

Obs.  1.  "  How  different,"  remarks  Heeren,  "would  have  been  the  wholehia. 
tory  uf  Europe,  had  the  Alpine  barrier,  instead  of  being  near  the  Mediterranean, 
been  removed  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea !  This  boundary,  it  is  true,  seems 
of  less  moment  in  our  time,  when  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe  has  made 
a  road  across  the  Alps,  as  well  as  a  path  over  the  ocean ;  hut  it  was  of  decisive 
importance  in  anliquity.  The  north  and  south  were  then  physically,  morally, 
and  politically  divided ;  that  chain  long  remained  the  protecting  bulwark  of  the 
one  against  the  other ;  and  although  C«sar,  by  bursting  through  these  bounda- 
ries, in  some  measure  removed  the  [wliticallandmarks,  the  distinction  still  con- 
tinues apparent  between  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  and  that  which  never  yielded 
to  the  Romans." 

2.  The  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  ancient  history,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  ajnong  modem 
scholars.  The  following  general  results  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  well 
established:  1.  After  a  careful  esaminatfon  of  the  test  of  Polybius,  an3  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  localities,  his  narrative  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to 
agree  best  with  the  supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Graian  Alps  or  LiiiU 
St.  Bernard,  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  line,  especially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  S.  C^lius  Antipa- 
ler  certainly  represented  him  as  taking  this  route  {Lis.,  xsi.,  38) ;  and  as  he  is 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  history  of  Silenus,  who  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  many  of  his  campaigns,  his  authority  is  of  the  greatest 
weight,  3.  tivy  and  Slrabo.  on  Iho  contraiy,  both  suppose  him  to  have  crossed 
(he  Cottian  Alps  or  Mont  Genivn.  But  the  main  argument  that  appears  to  have 
weighed  with  Livy,  as  it  has  done  with  several  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  the  assumption  that  Hannibal  descended  in  the  first  instance  into  the  country 
of  the  Taurini,  which  is  opposed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius,  who  says 
expressly  that  he  descended  among  the  Insubriana,  and  auhiequenlly  mentions 
his  attack  on  the  Taurini.  4.  According  to  Livy  himself  (xxi.,  S9),  the  Gaulish 
emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannibal's  guides  were  Boians,  and  it  was  natural  that 
these  should  conduct  him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into  the  territories 
of  their  allies  and  brothers  in  arms,  the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
Taurini,  who  were  at  this  very  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Insubrians. 
(Polyb.,  iii.,  60.)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hannibal  chose 
apparently  a  longer  route  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Genivre. 
iaslly,  i;  is  remarkable  that  Polybius,  though  he  censures  the  exaggerations 


and  absurdities  with  which  earlier  writers  had  encumbered  their 
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i7,  seq.),  does  not  intimate  that  any  doubt  was  entertainod  as  to  the  line  of  his 
maroii ;  and  Potnpey,  in  a  letter  lo  the  senate,  written  in  73  B.C.  {ap  Sallvst., 
Hist.  Frag;  iili.  iii),  alludes  to  the  route  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  some- 
thing well  known.  Hence  it  appears  clear  that  the  passage  by  which  he 
croBsed  them  mnst  have  been  one  of  those  frequented  in  subsequent  times  by 
the  Romans ;  and  this  argument  seems  decisive  against  the  claims  of  the  Mont 
Cenis,  which  have  been  advocated  by  some  modern  writers,  that  pass  having 
apparently  never  been  used  until  the  Middle  Ages,  Of  the  latest  historians,  it 
may  he  noticed  that  Niebuhr  (Lccl.  an  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  170)  and  Arnold 
{,Hist.  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  83-93,  note  M),  as  well  as  BBtticher  {Gesch.  d.  Car- 
Ihager,  p.  861),  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  lAllU  St.  Bimari,  while  Michelet 
IHist.  Rmaine,  vol,  ii.,  p.  10)  and  Thierry  (Hist,  des  Gauloia,  vol.  i„  p.  376),  in 
common  with  almost  all  French  writers,  adopt  the  Mont  Genivre  or  Mont  Cenis, 
(SmithjDict.  Biog., art. Hannibal;  compare  Vkeri, Hannibal's Zug -nber die Alpen, 
appended  to  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Gcographit  d.  Griech, 
u.  RSmer.) 

II.  Apennlnus  Mons,  now  the  Apennines.  This  chain,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genua, 
now  Genoa,  runs  diagonally  from  the  Sinus  Ligustieus  to  the 
Hadriaticum  Mare,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  thence  contin- 
uing nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  as  f&r  as  the  Garganum 
Pronwntoriutii,  now  the  Promontory  of  Gargano,  it  again  in- 
clines to  the  Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra  near  EJiegium. 

Oek.  The  Latin  writers  most  commonly  employ  the  singular  number  in  speak- 
ing of  this  chain.  The  term  is  masculine  of  itself,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  Mons,  since  Potybiua  also  invariably  has  i  'Aniwivoc-  The  la- 
ter Greeks,  and  among  them  Strabo,  following  the  analogy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  changed  the  form  of  expression  to  the  nenler,  calling  the  chain  tA 
'k-K6wivos  opoc.  and  also  in  the  plural,  tu  'Airivvira  ipn,  and  hence  the  plural 
form  has  come  down  to  oar  own  times.  The  name  Apemaaas  contains  evi- 
dently the  Celtic  radical  pcnn,  "  a  summit,"  "  a  mountain-top."  The  true  form 
is  Afcnninus,  as  we  have  given  it,  not  Appenninus,  nor  Apcninas.  Compare 
Klola,  Handtcorterb.  der  Lat.  S-pr.,  s.  n. 

m.  The  inferior  chains,  as  well  as  the  individual  mountains, 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  Italy. 

6.  Peomontoribs. 
Tub  principal  promontories  of  Italia  were  twenty  in  number, 
namely,  nine  along  the  lower  coast,  down  to  and  including  Leu- 
e&petra  ;  seven  along  the  southeastern  shore,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  lapygiwm  Promontorium,  the  lapygum  tria  Promon- 
toria  being  reckoned  merely  as  one ;  and  four  along  the  uppei- 
ooast,  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Lower  Coast. 

I.  Populonium  Promontorium,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  coast  of 
Etrurla,  running  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula,  and  on  which 
was  situate  the  city  of  Populonium.  It  is  now  called  Capo  di 
Campana.  On  the  summit  of  it  was  a  tower  for  watching  the 
approach  of  the  tunny  fish.  From  this  promontory  one  could 
plainly  see  the  island  of  Ilva,  now  Elba,  and  even  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

II.  Go.ssanum  Proniontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  below 
the  preceding,  and  deriving  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of 
Cossa  or  Cosa,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  here  also 
a  peninsnla,  forming  a  double  bay,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Mens  Argentariiis,  now  Monte  Arg-entario,  which  is  also 
the  moderzl  name  of  the  promontory. 

III.  CirccBum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  below 
Antium,  now  Monte  Circello.  This  promontory,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  bold,  projecting  mountain,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Circe,  the  adjacent  country  being  very  lovf,  and 
giving  the  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and. Some  accidental  resemblance  in  name  most  probably 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  iegend.  Homer's  account, 
however,  of  the  Isle  of  Circe,  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The 
Homeric  island  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  promontory  is  a 
lofty  one.  The  promontory  of  Circoii  was  famed  for  its  oysters 
in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

IV.  Misenum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  now 
Ca/ii>  Miseno,  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sintis 
Crater,  or  Ba^  of  Naples.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  Vu-- 
gil,  from  Misenus,  one  of  the  followers  of  .^neas,  who  was 
drowned  here,  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the  promontory.  The 
harbor  of  Misenum,  or  Misenus  Partus,  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  in  the  empire,  being  the  station  of  the  fleet  ap- 
p.inted  to  guard  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea.  The  neighboring 
comitry  abounded  with  marine  villas,  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
ted one  on  the  brow  of  the  promont.iry  itself,  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Caius  Marius,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession,  first  of  Lucullus,  and  then  of 
Tiberius  the  empemr,  who  died  here. 

\'.  MinervK  Pronunlortum,  closing  the  ]5ay  of  Naples  to  the 
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southwest,  was  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  wliioh  stood 
on  it,  and  whioh  was  fabled  to  have  been  erected  by  Ulysses. 
It  was  also  called  Surrentinum  Promcmiorium,  from  the  city 
of  Surrenlum,  which  stood  close  by.  The  modern  name  of  the 
promontory  is  Ptmta  della  Campanella.  Another  ancient  name 
was  Sirenusarum  Promontorium,  or  Cape  of  the  Sirens. 

VI,  Posidium  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and 
inclosing  the  Sinus  Pastanus,  or  Gulf  of  Salerno,  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  Punta  di  Licasa. 

VII.  PalinuTum  Promontorium,  also  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
and  now  Capo  di  Palinuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  of 
this  promontory  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  jEneas,  who  was 
buried  on  it.  Orosius  records  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
rock  of  Paiinurus,  sustained  by  a  Roman  fleet  on  its  retutn 
from  Africa,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  lost.  Au- 
gustus also  encountered  great  peril  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
when,  according  to  Appian,  many  of  his  ships  were  dashed 
against  this  headland. 

VIIT,  Ctanys  Promontorium,  just  below  the  famous  rock  of 
Soylla,  and  facing  the  Promont<jry  of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  forming 
by  means  of  it  the  narrowest  part  of  the  FrUum.  Siculwin.  The 
modern  name  is  Punta  del  Pezzo,  called,  also,  Coda  del  Volpe. 
Hplstenius  less  correctly  contends  for  the  Torre  del  Cavallo. 

IX.  Leucopetra  Provwntorium,  or,  as  its  name  indicates  in 
Greek,  the  White-Rock  Promontory,  just  below  Rhegium,  on 
the  Fretum  Stculum,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on 
the  geography  of  Italy  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines. 
A  difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modern  point  of  Jand 
which  answers  to  it.  The  one  most  generally  followed  is  in 
favor  of  the  Capo  deW  Armi. 

2.  On  the  Southeastern  Shore. 

r.  Herculis  Promontorium  or  HercuUum  Promontorium,  the 
most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to  the  east,  and  formed  by  a  spar 
of  the  Apennines.     It  is  now  Capo  Spartivento. 

II.  Zephyrium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  The  LocrianK 
who  settled  in  this  quarter  from  Greece,  derived  from  this  prom- 
ontory the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  as  having  originally  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  7,ephyrian  promontory. 
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HI.  Cocintum  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Stilo.  According  to  Polybius,  this  prom- 
ontory raarlied  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the  Sicilian 

IV,  lapygum  Tria  Promoidoria,  three  capes,  in  close  prox- 
imity, shutting  in  the  Sinus  Scyllacms,  or  Gulf  of  Squihace, 
to  the  northeast.  Theii  modern  names  are  Capo  delta  Castel- 
la,  Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo  della  Nave.  Close  to  these  capes 
were  formerly  two  roclis  or  islets,  each  distinguished  by  a  spe- 
cific appellation,  but  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  The 
nearest  was  reported  to  be  Og^gta,  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detamed  an  unwilhng  prisoner. 
The  other,  the  naore  distant  of  the  two,  was  called  the  island 
of  the  Diosoiiri. 

V.  Lacimum  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  above,  to  the 
northeast,  and  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Taren. 
tinus,  or  Gutfof  Taranto.  It  is  now  called  Capo  delle  Cotonne 
and  Capo  Nao,  from  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  Lacinian  Juno,  which  are  still  visible  on  its  summit.  This 
edifice  was  famed  for  its  great  lantiquity,  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  aged  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  spacious  meads.  Here  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted  sa- 
cred. From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  this  cattle, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  is  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  On  the 
festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated  annuaUy,  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
productions  of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  This  sanctuary 
was  respocted  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal,  the  latter 
of  whom  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  characters 
to  be  deposited  here,  recording  the  number  of  bis  troops  and 
their  several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  FulvJus  Flaccus,  a 
censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof,  which  \\as  cov- 
ered with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  adornmg  a 
temple  of  Fortune  constructed  hy  him  at  Rome  So  great  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  att  of  iiupj^'l} ,  that  ordeia  were 
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issued  by  the  senate  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  state ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  architect  being 
found  of  skill  sufficient  to  replace  the  marble  tiles  according  to 
their  original  position. 

VI.  Crimisa  Promontorium,  above  the  preceding,  to  the  north- 
west, now  Capo  (P Alice.  The  Kiver  Crimisa,  now  Finmeni- 
ca,  was  a  short  distance  below. 

VII.  lapygium  Promontorium,  called,  also,  Sallentinum 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Lettca,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  lapygia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentini.  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this  great  headland 
presented  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the 
ports  of  Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  them- 
selves. The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usually  mak- 
ing for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight  across  tjj  this 
promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels  in 
tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this  celebrated  point 
of  land  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian  Mountains, 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas, 
while  it  formed  with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

3.  On  the  Upper  Coast. 

I.  Brundisii  Promontorium,  one  of  the  two  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Brundisium,  now  Capo  Cavallo. 

II.  Garg-dnum  Promontoriuvt,  an  extensive  neck  of  land,  ly- 
ing between  what .  are  now  the  Bay  of  Eodi  and  the  Bay  of 
Manfredonia,  the  latter  being  the  ancient  Sinus  Urias.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Strabo  understands  the  appellation,  namely, 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  neck  of  land,  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
it.  This  neck  of  land  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Garganus,  and  its  modern  name  is  Monte  Gargana, 
or,  as  some  give  it,  Monte  St.  Angelo.  The  ridge  itself  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  headland,  which  was  also  called  Garga/num 
Promontorium,  and  is  now  Punta  di  Viesti.  Mount  Garga- 
nus was  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  on  this  account  by  the  Latin  poets. 
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III.  Cumerium  Promoniorium,  on  the  coast  of  Picenum,  now 
Monte  Comero,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Monte  Guasco. 
This  promontory  has  a  semicircular  shape,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  which  formed  it  stood  the  city  of  Ancona. 

IV.  Potaticum  Promontorium,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Histria,  now  Punta  di  Promontore.  Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Pola,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

7.  Chiff  Rivers 
I.  Padus,  now  the  Po,  rising  m  Mom  Visulus,  now  Mo-nte 
Tiso,  and  falling  into  the  Hadnattcum  Mare  or  Adriatic  Sea. 
It  flows  from  two  small  kkes  on  Monte  Viso,  the  one  situated 
immediately  below  the  highest  peak,  the  other  stOl  higher  up, 
between  that  peak  and  the  lesser  one  called  Visoletto.  The 
waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent  in  a  great  cavern,  and  this 
probably  is  the  source  to  whicli  Pliny  alludes  when  he  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  the  Po  as  being  a  remarltable  sight.  This  river 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Erlddnun.  Its  Celtio  name  was 
Bodincus.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are  li- 
able to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all 
mountain  streams,  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  tJie  lower  part  of 
its  course,  great  diites  are  erectfd  on  both  '.ides  of  the  river  to 
prok'ct  the  lands  from  mundation  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  the  embanking  of  the  Po. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  east- 
em  and  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  n()rthern  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was 
the  southernmost,  being  called  Pddusa,  and  now  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  It  was  this  mouth,  also,  to  which  the  name  of  Ostium 
Sptneticum-y  or  Eridanuin,  was  applied.  It  sent  off  a  branch 
irom  itself  near  TrigaboU,  which  was  anciently  called  Volana 
Ostium,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  following  other  branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po :  the 
Cap>-astts  Ostium,  now  Bocca  di  bet  occhio;  the  Sagis  Oi- 
tium,i\o\v  FoKsage ;  and  theCra/iowana,  nowthePo  d^Ariano. 
Tlie  Fossa  PIdlidina  is  the  Po  grarule,  and  the  Tartdrus,  now 
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Tartaro,  which  communicated  with  it,  is  probably  the  Hadria 
of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  or  the  Hatrianus  of  Ptolemy,  The 
Fossa  Philistina  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sep- 
tum Maria,  drawn  off  from  it  to  the  sea.  These  works  were 
undertaken  by  the  Etrurians  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  The  Po  is  rendered  famous  in 
the  legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  fell  into 
it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  tributaries  of  this  stream. 


(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  North,  beginning  at 
the  West. 
1.  Duria.  There  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  KurtiiMiijor  and  IheJJHrui 
Minor.  The  Curw  Minor  was  the  more  western  one  of  the  two.  It  rose  in  the 
Aljies  Colliat,  on  what  is  now  Mont  Genevre,  and  joined  Ihe  PaduS  near  Augtiaia 
Taurinarum,  the  modern  Turin.  It  is  now  the  Doria.  Riparia.  The  Daria  Ma- 
jor rose  on  what  is  now  tlie  Col  de  la  Seigne,  where  (he  Alpts  Pennina  com- 
menced, and  fell  into  the  Padus  between  Bodincomagus  and  Quadralie,  at  what 
is  now  Crescenlino.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Ooria  Baliea.  3,  Sessltes,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  the  Sesaia  or  Sesia.  It  passed  by  Vercella,  now  Ver- 
eelti.  3.  Ticinus,  now  the  Teiaino,  one  of  tlie  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Po,  rose  in  the  I*pontine  Alps,  on  what  is  now  Mont  St.  Gothard,  passed  through 
the  Locus  VerSanus  or  Lugo  Maggiore,  and  entered  the  Po  a  little  distance  be. 
low  Ticinam,  the  rhodern  Foxia.  The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  hy 
the  ancient  poets  far  their  clearness  and.  beautiful  color.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans,  4.  Larnbrus,  now  the 
Lambro,  rose  in  Ihe  Lacita  Evpilis,  now  Lago  di  Puaciajui,  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  Lacui  Larius  into  two  arms,  and  emptied 
into  the  Po  between  Ticinum  and  Placeaiia.  5.  AddSa  or  AdHaa  CAJouac),  now 
the  Adda,  rose  in  the  R^tian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course  the  Lacvs  Larivs  or  Lago 
di  Coato,  and,  emerging  from  it  again,  fell  into  the  Po  between  Placeniia  and  Cre- 
tnoaa.  6.  Ollim,  now  the  Oglio,  rose  in  the  Rcetian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course 
the  Lacua  Seldnas,  now  Lo.go  d'lteo,  and  fell  into  the  Po  a  little  distance  from 
Nucerin.  It  received  in  its  course  the  Mela,  now  McUa,  and  the  Clusius,  now 
Chiese,  which  separated  the  Cenomatii  from  the  Insubrea.  7.  Minciua.  now  Min- 
cio,  issued  from  the  Lacaa  Bendcui,  now  Lago  di  Garda,  flowed  by  i^fantua,  and, 
after  a  sluggish  and  winding  course,  fell  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Hostiha,  now 
Ostiglia. 

(B.)  Vributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  South,  beginning  at 
the  Went. 

1.  Tanarui,  now  Tanaro,  the  largest  of  al!  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  on  the 
right  or  southern  hank  of  the  stream.  It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  where  they 
branched  ofi"  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  ader  receiving  the  Slum,  which 
still  retains  its  name,  and  also  the  Urbia,  now  the  Orla,  fpll  into  the  Padua, 
near  Laumcllam,  liie  modern  Lomello.     2    Trchm.  wliu,h  still  rttains  iti  nrfme, 
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rose  in  flie  Apennines,  to  the  northeast  of  Genua,  and  fell  into  the  Padus  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Hacenlia.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  about  eight 
miles  from  Placentia,  Hanniliai  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Romans. 
3.  Tanta,  now  Taro.  4.  Parma,  still  retaining  its  name,  and  flowing  by  the  city 
of  Parma.  6.  Nicia,  now  the  Lenza,  which  the  .^milian  Way  crossed  a  little 
before  Tanelum,  e.  GaMlms  or  Secia,  now  the  Secchia.  7.  ScuUenna,  now 
Fanaro.  8.  Rhenus,-r\ov!  Reno,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meetingof  the  sec- 
ond triumvirate,  which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  its  alream. 

n.  Arnus,  now  the  Arm,  rising  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines, 
and,  after  flowing  througli  Etruria  and  passing  by  Florentia, 
now  Firenze  or  Florence,  and  Pism,  now  Pisa,  falling  into  the 
Mare  Tyrrhenum.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Partus  Ptsanus. 
The  Arnus  anciently  received  the  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio,  from 
the  north,  and  the  juncture  took  place  where  the  city  of  PisEe 
stood ;  now,  however,  both  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate 
channels. 

III.  Ttberis,  now  the  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  stood  the  city 
of  Kome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from 
the  whiteness  of  ita  waters,  and  afterward  Ttberis  or  Tibris 
when  Tiberinus,  a  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  in  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Albula  was  the  old  Latin  name,  and 
Ttberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thyinbris  {6  Qvfitpi.^).  The  Tiber  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines above  ArrMium,  and  after  being  joined,  during  a  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary 
streams,  fell  into  the  lower  sea  at  Ostia.  This  stream  was 
also  called  poetically  Tyrrhenus  amnis,  from  its  watering  Etru- 
ria, the  country  of  the  Tyrrheni,  on  one  side,  in  its  course,  and 
also  Lydius  amnis,  on  accoimt  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
traced  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  cele- 
brated stream,  and  another  poetic  form  of  the  name  is  Thybris. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  Tlma,  now  the  Timia,  was  formed  by  several  streams  which  united  a  lit- 
tle above  Mevdnia,  the  modern  Bevagna,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  also 
by  the  To^no.  Of  the  streams  that  flowed  into  and  formed  the  Tinia,  the  moat 
celebrated  was  the  Clilumjoa,  famed  for  the  show-white  herds  that  pastured  on 
its  hanks,  and  were  always  selected  to  adorn  the  Roman  triumphs  as  victims  to 
the  Capitoline  Jove.  Phny  the  younger  has  left  us  a  beautiful  description  of 
this  sacred  river  and  its  little  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
tween FaligTio  and  SpoUtn.  The  stream  rises  eioso  to  the  lemple.~  and  stUl 
bears  the  name  of  Cmnno.  3.  Nar,  now  the  Nd-a,  rose  on  Mount  Fiscdlas,  in 
the  Apennmes,  above  Nursia,  and  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sabine  ter- 
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ritory.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  fonned  the  boundary  between  the  Sa- 
binea  and  the  Umbrians,  and  then  to  the  east  of  IiUeramna,  now  Temi,  received 
the  Vtiiims,  now  KeHno,  and  afler  flowing  onward  through  Umbria,  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  Ocrieulam.  The  Nar  was  noted  for  its  sulphureous  stream.  The 
River  Velinns,  before  it  joined  the  Nar,  formed  some  small  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  was  called  the  Lacm  Vdinus.  now  Lago  di  Pie  di  Luco.  The  drain- 
age of  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes 
and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Curiua  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines.  He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through  which  the 
waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Ttrni,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Caduta  delle  Marmore.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
Redte,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Teiape;  and,  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  of  Eosei  Campi. 

3.  Allia,  now  the  Aia,  a  small  but  celebrated  stream,  rose  in  the  Crustumine 
hills  below  Nomcntara,  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  Marciglione,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  Rome.  This  river  is  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  disgraceftil 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauis  under  Brennus  (July  18|  B.C.  390),  on 
which  account  the  dies  AUicusis,  or  "  day  on  the  Allia,"  was  always  marked  as 
a  most  unlucky  one  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  defeat  on  the  Allia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  oily.  4.  Anio,  now  the  Teverone,  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  Sabine  town  of  Treba,  and, fell  into  the  Tiber  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Home.  Its  earlier  name  was  Anien,  whence  comes  the  genitive 
Aniinis,  which  is  joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Anio.  It  is  not 
so  full  a  stream  as  the  Nar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  hence  received  also 
the  appellatioii  of  Tibtrinus,  whence  comes,  by  cormptioo,  the  modem  name 
Teveroiie.  This  river,  in  Its  course,  passed  by  the  town  of  TibaT,  the  modem 
Tivoli,  where  it  fonned  some  beautiful  cascades,  5,  A/mo,  now  the  Almone  or 
Aquatado,  a  small  stream  rising  near  Bovilla,  about  ten  miles  to  (he  southeast 
of  Rome,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  short  distance  below  that  city.  At  the 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the 
35th  of  March,  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Western  Side. 
1.  Clanis,  now  Cliiana,  rising  near  Arrelium  in  Etmria,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber  northeast  of  Vutsinii.  Near  Clusium  Vetvi  it  formed  a  marsh  termed 
C/usina  Palus.  It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitns  (Ann.,  i.,  79),  that  a  project  was 
once  agitated  for  causing  the  waters  of  this  marsh  to  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Antua.  2.  GremeTo,  a  small  river  now  called  the  Valca,  rising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  BaccamE,  the  modern  Baccano,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  little  be- 
low Prima  Porla.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  river  joined 
the  Tiber  that  the  Fabii  were  oat  off  by  the  Veientes. 

IV.  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  to  the  west  of  tJie  Lacus  Ft/cinus, 
and  falling  into  the  lower  sea  near  Mintuma;.  It  is  particular- 
ly noted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  sltig^shness  of  its  stream. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  more  ancient  name  was  Clanis  {Kkd- 
w?) ;  according  to  Pliny,  however,  Glanis. 
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V.  VuUurnus,  now  the  YoUurno,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising 
among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samnium,  and  falling 
into  the  lower  sea  at  Vullumum.  A  magnificent  bridge  was 
thrown  over  this  river  by  Domitian,  when  he  caused  a  road  to 
be  constructed  from  Sinuessa  to  Put«(di. 

VI.  Aufidus,  now  the  Ofanto,  the  largest  river  of  Apulia, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  tcmtory  of  the  Hirpini,  and 
flowing  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  On  the  banlis  of  this 
river  the  fatal  battle  of  Carni^  was  fought. 

VII.  MetauTus,  now  the  Metaro,  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  faUing  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  oi 
Adriatic  Sea,  above  Sena  Gallica.  It  was  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  when 
on  his  way  with  re- enforcements  for  the  latter.  The  battle  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  modem  Fossombrone, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

VIII.  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Adriatic  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Arimimi-m,  but,  though  trifling  in  volume, 
yet  important  as  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  forbidden 
the  Roman  commanders  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  since  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  republic,  under  the  government  of 
the  senate,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  declaring  war  upon  their 
country.  CEesar  crossed  this  stream  with  his  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  AugHstus  subsequently  included  Gallia 
Cisalpina  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank,  of 
course,  in  importance,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'Anviile 
makes  it  correspond  with  a  current  called  Piumesino  ;  popular 
tradition,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  Pisatello. 

IX.  Alhesis,  now  Adige,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the 
Etsch,  a  river  of  Venetia,  rising  in  the  Rstian  Alps,  or  thu 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  north  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Next  to  this  last-mentioned  river,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy. 

X.  Meduacus  Major  and  Blediiriais  Minor,  both  rising  in 
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the  Rffitian  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mcduaci,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  name,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  nortli 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Athesis.  The  Meduacus  Major  is  now  the 
Brenta;  and  the  Minor  now  Bachiglione.  '' 

XI.  Piavis,  now  the  Piave,  further  to  the  northeast.  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  many  of  the  most  unimportant  streams,  passes 
over  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Venetia,  in  silence.  This  was 
owing,  probably,  to  there  being  no  place  of  importance  on  its 
banks.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diacomis. 

XU.  Timdvus,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  to  the  east 
of  Aquileta.  It  was  small  of  size,  but  few  streams  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung  by  the  poets.  Its 
numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subterranean  passage,  which 
have  been,  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudi- 
an  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known  that  their  existence 
has  even  been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has  been,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Timao 
is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  San  Giovanni 
di  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 
Antonor  was  fabled  to  have  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Some  of  the  minor  streams  of  Italy  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  several  divisions  of  tlie  country. 

8.  Lakes. 
(A.)  Lakes  in  Gallia  Gtsalpina,  from  East  to  West. 

I.  Lacus  Benacus,  on  the  borders  of  Vonctia,  now  Lag-o  di 
Garda.  It  receives  the  small  river  SarrSca,  now  Sarca,  from 
the  north,  and  sends  forth  from  its  southern  extremity  the  River 
Mincius,  now  Mincio.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  modem 
computation,  are  about  thirty  Italian  miles  in  length  and  nine 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  measurement  was  much  larger. 
Sirmio,  its  principal  promontory,  and  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the'  lake,  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  Catullus,  who  commemorates  it  in  some  beautiful 
lines.  It  is  now  called  Sirmione.  Virgil  speaks  of  this  lake 
as  subject  to  sudden  storms,  which  circumstance  has  also  been 
observed  by  modern  travellers. 

II,  Lacus  Sebinus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lof^o 
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d^Iseo.  It  was  formed  by  the  OlHus,  now  the  Oglio.  Its 
modem  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Iseo,  which  appears 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Sebum,  whence  came  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  lake. 

in.  Lacus  Larius,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
di  Como.  Servius  says  that  Cato  reckoned  the  length  of  this 
lake  at  sixty  miles,  and  the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiavenna,  is  not  short  of  that  measurement.  This  lake 
receives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  formed  by  the  Addua, 
now  the  AMa,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.  The  modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  Cmno,  the  ancient  Comum.  A  headland,  running  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it  to  branch  off  into  two 
arms,  and  in  the  mountains  connected  with  this  headland  the 
River  Lambrus  took  its  rise. 

rV".  Lacus  Verbdnus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
Maggiore,  formed  by  the  River  Ticinm.  It  is  twenty-seven 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  In  it  lie  the  Borro- 
memt  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller, 

(B.)  Lakes  in  Etruria,  from  North  to  South. 

I,  Lacus  Trasimenus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  C'ortona, 
now  Lago  di  Perugia,  which  name  it  receives  from  the  mod- 
em city  of  Perugia,  the  ancient  Perusia,  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  This  lake  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  making  his  third  victory  over  tJiem.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  heights,  and 
as  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on. the  narrow,  path  between 
the  hills  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  fell  upon  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

II.  Lacus  Prilis,  called  by  Cicero  Lacus  PrcHus,  and  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Aprilis  Lacus,  on  the  shore  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  city  of  P,.usella,  and  just 
above  the  River  Umbro.  It  is  now  Lago  di  CastigUone, 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  Lago  di 
Castiglion.e,  answering  to  the  ancient  Lacus  Gabinus,  near 
Gabii,  in  Latium. 

ni.  Lacus  Volslniensia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  the  Lalce  of  Bolsena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolsena. 
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on  the  northern  shore,  the  ancient  Vulsinii,  which  iast  gave  its 
ancient  name  to  the  lake.  The  hilly  hanks  of  this  lake  were 
covered  with  wood,  and  its  waters  ahounded  with  fish.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Lacus  Tarquiniensis,  mentions  tliat  it  had  two 
floating  islands. 

IV.  Lacus  Vadimonis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Umbria.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  the 
modern  Bassano,  and  used  to  be  called  Lago  di  Bassano;  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rushes.  This  lake  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having  witnessed  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Etrurians  by  the  Romans,  a  defeat  so  decisive 
that  they  never  could  recover  from  its  effects.  Another  battle 
was  again  fought  here  by  the  Etrurians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gauls,  against  the  Romans,  but  with  the  same  ill  success. 

V,  Lacus  Sabdtinus,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Veii.  It  derived  its  name  from  Sabate,  a 
city  situated  not  far,  probably,  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Bracciano,  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  town  had  formerly  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Lacus  Sa- 
batinus,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  in  calm  weather  its  ru- 
ins might  still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

(C.)  Lake  in  the  Country  of  the  Marsi. 
^  Lacus  Fuclnus,  now  Lago  di  Celano,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Lago  Fucino.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  being  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  river,  called 
Pitoniws,  now  Ginvenco,  which  entered  the  lake  on  the  north- 
east side,  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters,  the  coldest  known, 
with  those  of  that  lake.  According  to  the  same  popular  ac- 
count, this  stream  afterward  emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct 
near  Tibur,  and  became,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Marcta,  the 
purest  supply  which  Rome  received  from  its  numerous  aque- 
ducts. As  this  lake  was  subject  to  inundation,  Csesar,  it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Af- 
ter a  continued  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  which  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  miies  in 
length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from  the  lake  to  the 
River  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splendid  but  sanguinary 
show  of  a  real  naumachia  was  exhibited  on  the  lalic,  in  the 
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presence  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
while  tlie  surrounding  hilis  were  thronged  with  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  country.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  afterward 
repaired  this  work  of  Claudius. 

(D.)  Lakes  in  Latiuvt,  Campania,  and  Samnium. 

I.  Lacus  Regillus,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  between  Labi- 
cum  and  Gabii,  and  now  il  Laghetto  della  Colonna.  The  vi- 
cinity of  this  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  which  Niebuhr  assigns  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Rome. 

II.  Lacus  Albanus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alhan  Mount,  and  prob- 
ably the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  lake  is  well  known 
in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
even  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  inundation.  To  rem- 
edy  this,  a  subterranean  canal  was  constructed,  the  rock  being 
cut  through  for  that  purpose  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  water  discharged  by  this  channel  united  witli  the 
Tiber  about  five  miles  below  Rome.  The  work  still  exists,  it 
is  said)  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  lake  is  now  called 
Lago  di  Castel  Gandolfo. 

III.  Lacus  Avernus,  in  Campania,  near  Bais  and  Puteoli, 
now  Lago  d'Averno.  It  was  separated  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which  lay  in  front  of  it,  by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  was  surrounded  on  every  side  but  this  by  steep  hills  and 
dense  forests.  Gloom  and  darkness  therefore  encompassed  the 
lake,  and  accurnulated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion. 
The  ancients  even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them  that  birds, 
on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  sheet  of  water,  became  stupefied 
by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the  conunon,  though 
erroneous  derivation  of  the  name  (in  Greek  "Aopvof),  from  « 
privative,  and  bpvig^  "  a  bird."  Here,  too,  it  was  believed,  were 
the  subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  a  descent  to 
the  lower  world;  The  forests  and  gloom,  however,  disappeared 
when  Agrippa  opened  a  communication  with  the  Lucrme  Lake, 
and  constructed  the  weU-known  Julian  harbor. 

IV.  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  Campania,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  preceding.  Its  shores  were  famed  for  their  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish.     In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a 
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hill,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  displaced  the  water,  and  left 
no  appearance  of  a  lake,  but  only  a  morass  fiUed  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  such  is  still  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  Lucrine  Lake  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Julian  harbor 
constructed  by  Agrippa. 

Oes.  The  Julian  harbor,  or  Portits  Julius,  may  here  be  briefly  described,  ll 
was  called  by  this  name  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  was  constructed  "by  Agrippa 
uncier  bis  orders.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (xlviii.,  50|,  there  were  three  lakes 
in  this  quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  however,  or 
LacJis  Tyrrkcnm,  Was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  I.ucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one  the  Lake  Avernus.  The  Lucrine  was  separated  from 
the  outermost  lake,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia  long,  and  of  a  char- 
iot's breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  between  the  Lucrine  and  the  Aver- 
niaa  lakes.  The  outer  dike  was,  according  to  Strabo,  accustomed  in  storms  to 
be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa 
thereupon  raised  it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  the  same  commander  cut 
through  the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  openings 
were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa  at  the  same  time  made  an  entrance 
through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avernian  Lake,  thus  joining  it  to  the  Lu- 
crine, and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that  stood  upon  its  banks.  The  whole  in- 
lerior  space  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbor,  Partus  Ja- 
lim,  the  two  entrances  to  which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  form- 
ing this  harbor  was  chiefly  to  procure  a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextus  Pompeius, 
the' son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

V,  Amsancti  Lacus,  in  the  celebrated  valley  of  Amsanctus, 
in  Samninm,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  to  the  south- 
west of  Trivicum,  and  close  to  what  is  now  the  little  town  of 
Tricento.  The  lake  was  remarkable  for  the  mephitio  vapors 
emitted  from  it,  the  waters  being  sulphureous,  and  on  its  banks 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mephitis.  The  lake  is  still 
called  Mefiti.  Virgil  has  given  a  fine  description  of  it  and  the 
scenery  around. 

9.  Gulfs  and  Bays. 
(A.)  On  the  Lower  Coast,  beginning  from,  the  North. 
1.  Sinus  Liguslicus,  now  Gy,lf  of  Genoa.  2.  Sinus  Atny- 
cldnus,  commencing  at  the  Promontory  of  Ctrceii,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  Caieta,  and  forming  now  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  It  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Amycla;,  which  once  stood  on  its  shores.  3.  Sinus  Caietanus, 
extending  from  Caieta  down  the  coast  to  near  Cuin<E,  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  4.  Sinus  Crater,  called,  also, 
Sinus  Cmiunus  or  Puteijl&nus,  now  the  Bay  of  Naples.     It 
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extended  from  the  Promontory  of  Misenum  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva  or  of  Swrrentum.  The  ancient  name  Crater  was 
given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  Kpartjp,  that  is, 
of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer.  5,  Sinus  Peestanus,  immediately  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  reaching  from  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva  to  the  Promontory  of  Posidium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pas-- 
turn  ;  its  modern  one  fi-om  the  city  of  Salerno,  the  ancient  Sa- 
lemum.  6.  Sinus  tails,  now  the  &)ilfof  Policastro.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  derived  from  the  River  Laos  or  Laiis,  now  the 
Lao,  which  fiows  into  it.  7.  Sinus  Termcms,  called,  also,  La- 
meticus,  Napilinm,  and  Hipponi&tes,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Eupkeviia.  It  derived  the  name  of  Terinmis  from  the  city  of 
Terina,  now  IVocera;  that  of  Lameticus  from  Lametia,  now 
St.  Euphemia;  that  oiNapitinus  from  Napitta,  now  Pizzo ; 
and  that  of  Hipponiates  from  Hippomum  or  Vibo  Valentia, 
now  Monte  Leone;  all  these  places  heing  situate  either  on  or 
near  its  shores. 

(B.)  On  the  Southeastern  Coast. 
1.  Sinus  Sc^Uacius  or  Scylleticus,  between  the  Pronimto- 
Hum  Cocintum.  and  the  lapygum  tria  Promontoria.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
city  of  Scyllacium  or  Scyllettum,  the  modem  Squillace.  The 
isthmus  which  separated  this  gulf  from  the  Sinus  Terinmis, 
on  the  other  sea,  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  the  elder  Dionysius  the  project 
of  carrying  a  fortification  across  it,  which  would  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  commuui- 
eating  with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  this  design. 
2.  Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  wide  gulf  extending  from  the  Lacin- 
ian  to  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarejitum, 
now  Taranto. 

(C.)  On  the  Upper  Coast,  from  South  to  North. 

1.  Sinus  Urias,  extending  from  the  Promontory  of  Garga- 

num  upward  as  far  as  the  modern  Punta  di  Mileto.     It  is  often, 

but  erroneously,  taken  for  the  modern  Gulf  of  Manfredonia, 
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below  the  promoatory.  The  language  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
however,  and  the  position  oi  Hyrium  (whence  it, derived  its 
name)  on  the  coast  above  the  Garganian  Promontory,  axe  deci* 
sive  on  this  point.  2.  Sinus  Terg-esiinus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Ter- 
geste,  the  modern  Trieste.  3.  &inus  Flanatiem  or  Polaticus, 
lying  between  Histria  and  Liburma.  Its  name  Flanaticus 
was  derived  from  Flano,  a  town  on  'tiie  Illyrian  side  of  it,  while' 
it  was  called  Polaticus  from  Pola,  fte  chief  city  of  Histria. 
The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Quarnaro. 

10.  Adjacent  Seas. 

I.  Mare  Inferum,  or  Lower  Sea,  bounding  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  called,  also.  Mare  Tynhenum  and  Etruscum.  It 
is  now  tlie  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  Mare  SupSrum,  or  Upper  Sea,  called,  also.  Mare  Hadri- 
aticmn,  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Elyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  great- 
est extent,  not  only  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also  what  was 
termed  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Ogs.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (vii.,  30),  calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  and  western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  by  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('IcJnot'ir6j>rof).  In  another  passage,  he  styles  the  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  Epidaranua  the  Ionian  Gulf  (vi.,  137).  Scylax  makes  the 
Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Xdrins  I'ASpia^),  and  places  the  termi- 
nation of  both  at  HydruTilum.  Heiasiient,  however,  respecting  the /onian  Sea, 
as  named  hy  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  like  Herodotus,  distinguishes  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  western  Greece.  These  ideas,  however,  be- 
came changed  at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scyias  had  styled  'Adpiac, 
and  had  made  synonymous  with  lutw;  Kd^irof,  were  extended  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  so  that  DOWthe  Ionic  Gulf  was  regarded 
only  as  a  part  of  'Adpfaf,  or  the  Adriatic.  Eustathius  informs  ua  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  always  observed  this  distinction  {ad  Diortys.  Perieg.,  v.  93). 
Hence  we  obtain  a  key  to  Ptolemy's  meaning  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  western  Greece  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  Face   of   the   Couktry   in   General. 

I.  In  the  north,  where  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  greatest,  it  is  protected 
by  the  Alps  against  the  influence  of  the  north  winds. 

n.  The  two  halTCB  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  aro  countries 
of  a  totally  different  character;  the  part  east  of  the  Apennines  is  a  country  of 
secondary,  or  still  more  frequently  of  tertiary  formation,  and  of  quite  the  same 
character  as  Illyricum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  western  part, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  volcaric  nature,  and  of  (he  same  kind  as  the 
islands  of  Sieily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  so  that  the  Apennines  rise  between 
two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  {the  plain  of  Lombardy),  intersected  by  the 
River  Po  and  its  namerous  tributaries;  while  the  whole  of  Italy  south  of  this 
large  plain  is  a  more  or  less  mountainnus  country,  including  the  richest  plains 
and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  charactef. 

IV.  Thewholepeninsulaenjoys,  generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright,  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Italy 
in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populuns  and  best  cultivated  countries. 
The  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 

V.  TheclimateofltaljappearstohavebeenmoreEeverein  the  winter  season 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
favors  this  conclusion.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
for  the  corn,  which  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains  ;  and  along 
snow  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  be  an  unheard-of  phe- 
noinenon  now.  The  freeaing  of  rivers  also,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
would  not  well  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day. 

12.  Italia  more  im  detail. 
1,  LIGURIA. 

(A.)     Name,  AND   Boundaries. 

I.  Lig&ria  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  inhabitants, 
whom  they  named  Lig-ures.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  the  people  Ligyes  [Aiyvt^),  and  their  country  Ligysttce 
(KiyvmiKi]). 

II.  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Was  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  River  Macra,  now  Magra,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  west 
by  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Ligus- 
ticus,  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  limits  on  the  west  were  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  and  the  River  Varus,  now  Var,  while  on  the  north- 
east it  extended  to  the  territories  of  the  Anamani  and  Boii, 
two  Gallic  tribes. 

Obs.  1 .  The  northern  limits  of  Liguria  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Geographical 
writers,  however,  generally  make  them  to  be  the  River  Orgus,  now  Oreo,  which 
separated  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race,  from  the  Cisalpine  GauU,  and  the  River 
Padus,  or  Po.  Niebulir,  however,  and  others  make  the  lAbui  or  Libicii,  and  th'! 
Luct,  both  lying  beyond  the  Po,  to  have  been  also  Ligurian  tribes. 

S.  The  Ligures  or  I.igyes  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  wide- 
spread race,  [f  we  may  trust  to  the  report  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
writers  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Ilamilco,  they  dwell  at  one  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven  Ihcnce  into  the  mounlaina 
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by  the  overpowering  pressure  of  the  C<ltic  race  From  the  mountains  thcv 
descended  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  (jlii  O  Maril ,  129  seqq  1 
Hence  some  regard  tliis  tradiuon  as  placing  them  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Liger  (Ligyr)  or  Loire.  Again.  Herodotus  describes  them  as  dwelUng  abovp 
Massalia,  now  Marseilles,  and  in  tbe  time  of  Polybius  Ihey  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Amus,  now  Arao.  Indeed,  Niebuhr  thmki  it  probable  that  they 
occupied  at  one  lime  the  whole  country  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber,  with 
tbe  Cevennes  and  tbe  Helvelian  Alps  for  their  northern  boundary  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  Lignriana  and  Iberians  were  anciently  contiguous  {Nxcbytkr, 
Ram.  Hial.,  vol  i.,  p.  164,  Cambr.  Iransl.) 

(B.)     Chabaotee  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  DioNYSius  of  Halicarnassua  says  that  the  extraction  of  the 
Liguriaus  was  unknown.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts.  Strabo,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Celtic  race. 

II.  Cato  stigmatized  the  Ligurians  as  lying  and  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  Latin  poets  also  draw  unfavorable  pictures  of  their 
character.  Other  writers,  however,  spealt  highly  of  their  in- 
dustry, courage,  and  perseverance. 

m.  The  Ligurians  were  celebrated  as  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Romans  was  not  effected 
until  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Strabo  relates  that,  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  prior  to  this,  the  Romans  only  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of  twelve  stadia  from 
the  coast.  Their  final  reduction  took  place  B.C.  166,  and,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  whole  tribes  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  conquest  of  Liguria  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  this  country  afforded  the 
easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and  Spain  over  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

0b8.  The  passage  of  Cato  referred  to  in  4  ii.,  occurs  as  a  fragment  of  tbe 
Origmes,  and  is  ott«i  by  Serviua,  ad  Virg ,  Ma.,  xi.,  701 ,  715,  Tbe  authorities 
on  Ilie  other  side  are  Cic.  c.  Roll.,  ii.,  35  ;  Virg.,  Giorg.,  ii.,  167  ;  Dioil..  iv.,  20  ; 
v.,  39.  Niebuhr  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Ligurians  against  tbe  attack  of 
Cato.     (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1B5.) 

(C.)     Cities    akd    Placbs    oj   LiaDHii. 

1.  Cities  and  Places  on  the  Coast,  from  West  to  East. 
1.  Niccea,  now  Nice,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Vanis  or 
Tar,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Ligui'ia.  As, 
however,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Massilians  even  after  the 
Varus  had  been  made  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  we  have  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  for- 
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mer  country  (page  110).  2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Alpes  Mar- 
ilimm,  and  marking  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  stood 
the  Tropaa  Augusti,  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  all  the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  Some 
shght  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
small  village  of  La  Turbia,  a  name  evidently  corrupted  from 
TropiEa,  about  two  miles  above  Monaco.  3.  Portus  or  Arx 
HercuUs  Manosci,  now  Monaco.  Th,e  place  was  of  Greek  or- 
igin, and  Hercules,  its  reputed  founder,  was  worshipped  here. 
4.  Albiuni  Intemelium,  now  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the  In- 
temelii,  a  city  of  some  size  and  note.  From  Tacitus  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  vtunicipium.  5.  After  leaving  the  last-mentioned 
place,  we  cross  the  River  Rutuba,  now  the  Rotta,  and  come  to 
Albium  Ingaunwm,  now  Albenga,  the  chief  city  of  the  Jngauni. 
This  was  also  a  municipium.  Above  the  Ingauni,  and  among 
the  mountains,  were  the  Epanterii.  Opposite  Albium  Ingau- 
num  was  the  island  of  GalUnaria,  so  called  from  its  abounding 
in  a  particular  breed  of  fowls. 

6.  Vada  Sabatorum,  called,  also,  Vada  Sabatta,  and  Sabdla 
alone,  about  twenty -five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  now  Vado  ; 
not  Savona,  as  Cluverius  thinlts,  which  answers  better  to  the 
ancient  Savo,  further  on.  The  name  Vada  Sabatorum-  marks 
the  shallow  and  muddy  nature  of  the  shore.  7.  Genua,  now 
Genoa  (in  Italian  Genova),  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Livy  (xxviii.,  46)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago 
the  Carthaginian,  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
and  made  a  mu  lupmm  In  the  t  me  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  particularlj  m  tmibor  which  w  is  brought 
irom  the  mount  iuis  w  here  it  grew  to  a  great  size  Some  of 
it,  being  richly  veined  was  used  tor  mikmg  tables  which  were 
thought  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar  wood  Other  com- 
modities were  cattle  fkms  and  hone>  which  the  Ligurians 
exchanged  for  oil  and  Itahan  wme  none  being  grown  on  their 
coast.  %.  Portns  Delphim  now  Porio  Fino  9  6egpsfe,  now 
Sestri.  In  tlie  mountains  above  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the 
Briniates  and  Apuani.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistance  which 
the  latter  of  these  tribes  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  great  part  of  them  into  Samnium. 
The  River  Macra,  which  formed  the  limit  of  Liguria  in  this 
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direction,  and  which  is  now  the  Magra,  is,  like  most  of  the 
mountain  streams  on  this  coast,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

2.  Cities  and  Places  in  the  Interior,  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Augusta  Vagiennorum,  capital  of  the  Vagienni,  now 
Bene,  according  to  Dnrandi;  but  less  correctly,  according  to 
D'Anville,  Vico.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Vagienni  extended 
as  far  as  the  Mons  Vesu/us,  or  Monte  Vtso.  3.  Ceba,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Ceva.  It  was  famed  for  its 
cheese.  3.  Agum  Statiella,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Acqui.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  StatieUi.  4.  Pollentia, 
to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  on  the  TanHrus,  now  Tanaro. 
Several  vestiges  still  remain  near  a  village  called  Polenza.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  5.  Alba  Pompeia,  a  few  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Tanarus.  It  is  now  Alha.  This  place  prob- 
ably owed  its  surname  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  colonized 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  6.  Asia,  to  thenorth- 
east,  now  Asti.  7.  Derlona,  about  .twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  now  Tortond.  It  was  a  place  of  importance, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
consul  ^railius  Scaurus.  8.  Clastidium,  to  the  northeast,  now 
Chiasteggio.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Mareellus  gained  the  spolia  opima  by  vanquishing  and  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gtesatai.  Clastidium  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  with  considerable 
magajiines  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  wliile  encamped  on 
the  Trebia. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northwest,  and  crossing  the  Padus, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Taunni.  From  their  position, 
indeed,  they  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  Polybius  excludes  the  Taurini  from  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  Strabo 
and  Pliny  expressly  call  them  Ligurians.  The  Taurini  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Padus  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines, 
now  Aviliana,  fixes  their  limit  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after  his 
descent  from  the  Alps,  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls 
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Taurasia,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that  general  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance  of  three  days  As  a  Roman  colony,  it 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and 
is  now  Turin  (m  Italian  To^mo) 

The  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  we  now  are,  were 
ruled  over  by  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  to  whom  we  have 
ahready  referred  (page  251).  His  capital  appears  to  have  been 
■Segusio,  now  Suza.  Here  he  erected  a  triumphal  arch  to 
Augustus,  and  here  his  remains  were  interred. 

a,  GALLIA   CISALPINA. 

I.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  ref- 
erence t«  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  poured  over 
the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 

II.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alps ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  sepa- 
rating it  &om  the  Taurini ;  on  the  south  by  Ligurta,  the  Ap- 
ennines, and  the  River  Rubicon ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mare 
Hadriaticum  and  Venetia. 

I.  The  whole  oflho  rich  country  which  bears  at  present  the  name  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  the  ancient  and  powerful  nation  of 
the  Tuscans,  who  appear  to  have  conquered  it  from  the  Ligurians. 

II.  Numerous  hordes  of  Gauls  subsequently  pour  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  driving  by  degrees  the  Tuscans  from  these  fertile  plains,  confine  them  at 
last  within  the  narrow  limits  ofEtruria.  Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of 
the  Gauls  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  B.C.  600. 

III.  The  Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, proceed  to  make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  thus  come 
into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome.  More  than  two  hundred  years  elapse 
from  the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  when  they  totally  defeat  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  become  masters  of  Rome  itself, 

IV.  After  this,  however,  the  Gauls,  though  they  continue  by  frequent  incur- 
sions to  threaten  and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  can  make  no  seri- 
ous impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etruri- 
ans, they  are  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria, 
near  the  Lake  Vadimonis  in  Etruria,  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  near 
the  port  of  Teiamo  in  the  same  country,  they  soon  find  themselves  forced  Ut 
contend,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence. 

V.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attends  their  efforts  in  their  own  lerritorj-. 
The  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  irresistible ;  the  Gauls  arc  beaten  back  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  behold  Roman  colo- 
nies established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  tlie  towns  which  had  so  lately  been 
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theirs.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  successive  disasters,  their  spirit, 
though  curbed,  is  still  unsubdued,  and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  they  eagerly  emhraoe  it ;  and  it 
is  to  their  zealous  co-operation  that  Poljbius  ascribes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pri- 
mary success  of  that  expedition. 

VI.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  retali- 
ate upon  them,  and  their  country,  brought  under  entire  subjection,  becomes  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina.  At  a  subsequent  period 
the  name  of  Gallia  Togata  is  also  applied  to  it,  or,  rather,  to  that  part  which  lay 
south  of  the  Po,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  having  obtained  the  privileges  of  I.atin 
cities,  and  consequently  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 

(C.)     Aspect    of    the    Countky,  &C. 

I.  The  character  which  is  given  of  this  portion  of  Italy  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  wine,  corn,  and  every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of 
swine,  both  for  public  and  private  supply,  w^ere  bred  in  its  for- 
ests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions  of  every  kind, 
that,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.,  15),  travellers,  when  at  an  inn, 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  a  price  for  any  article  which 
they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  furnished  them,  and  this  charge,  at  the  highest,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as. 

II.  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  country,  Strabo  remarks 
that  it  surpassed  ail  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and 
opulent  towns  which  it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was 
of  the  finest  and  softest  quality,  and  so  abundant  was  the  sup- 
ply of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stowed,  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the 
flower  of  Italy,  the  support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  ornament  of  its  dignity. 

(D.)  Principal   Gallic  Tribes. 

In  considering  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Gallia  Ciealpiwi,  the  division  of  the 

country  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  into  Gallia  Transpadana, 

or  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  and  Gallia  Cispddaita,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Po.    We 

shall  follow,  therefore,  this  arrangement. 

Tribu  ire  Gallia  Transpddana. 
I.  Satasai,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country.  The  main  part  of  their 
territory  lay  chiefly  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps,  The  passes  over  these  mountains  were  too  importaat  aa 
object  with  the  Romans  not  to  maite  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saiassi.  But  these  hardy  mountaineers  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  caused  the  country 
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to  be  permanently  occupied,  for  this  purpose,  by  a  large  force  under  Terentius 
Varro.  This  arrangement  ended  tbe  contest;  a  large  number  of.the  Satassi 
perished  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

H.  LiBicii  and  L^vi,  two  tribes  mentioned  together  by  Polybius  (ii,,  17),  and 
to  each  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  territory.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  generally  that  they  occupied  the  country  lying  between  the  Orgus, 
now  Ona,  and  the  Ticinas,  now  Tessino.  They  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  Alps 
on  the  north,  as  the  Salaasi  seem  to  have  extended  some  way  into  the  plains 
situated  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
origin, 

III.  Iksubheb,  called  'loo/j^ptr  by  Polybius,  and  'Ivaoiidpoi  by  Strabo,  and  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  According  to 
Polybius,  they  wore  tlie  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  They^  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against 
the  Komans,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

rV.  Cbnomani,  to  the  east  of  the  Insubres,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  Addua,  wiiile  the  Athcsis  formed  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  having  joined  with  the  other  tribes  in  war  against  Rome,  and  from  their 
having  even  sided  with  that  city  against  Hannibal,  Subsequently,  however, 
they  liecame  hostile  to  the  Ramans, 

V.  EuaiNEi,— These  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy, 
and  as  having  once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Venlti,  its  subsequent 
possessors,  communicated  the  name  of  Yenclia.  Driven  from  these  their  an- 
cient abodes,  the  Euganei  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Athesis,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Lacas  Selinus  and  Lacas  Betmeus,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys,  Pliny  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  they  held  at  one  time 
thiity-tbur  towns  :  these  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Au- 
gustus, 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Ciepddana. 

I,  Animani,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Liguria,  and  extending  to  the  Po, 
Their  southeastern  boundary  was  the  Tarus,  now  Tato,  Livy  never  mentions 
this  tribe  by  any  specific  name,  though  he  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  neighbors  the  Boii,  The  nature  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  Gauls,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines,  could  not  have  allowed  them  to  build  many  towns, 

II,  Boil, — This  tribe,  at  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy  between  the  Tarus,  the  Silirus, 
and  the  Apennines,  having  the  Po  for  their  upper  frontier.  Their  wars  with 
the  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  long  and  desperate ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  Scipio  Nasioa,  and  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dravus  or  Drove.  Con- 
sult page  2S9. 

III,  LiNQoNEs. — This  tribe  occupied  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  Polybius  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occu- 
pied by  them  in  Italy.  Appian  characterizes  them  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
of  the  Gauls,  The  territory  which  they  seized  in  Italy  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Umbri, 
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(E.)     Cities    op    Gallia    Cisalpina. 

1.  Cities  among  the  Salassi. 
1.  Augusta  Prmtoria,  now  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Terentius  Varro's  camp,  after  that  commander 
had  conquered  the  Salassi,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
was  intended  to  protect  the  great  military  road  in  this  quarter, 
which  led  over  the  Graian  Alps.  Augustus,  for  this  purpose, 
established  here  three  thousand  Prsetorians  as  a  military  colony, 
and  gave  the  place  its  appellation,  partly  in  allusion  to  his  own 
name,  and  partly  to  the  description  of  soldiers  settled  here.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Duria  Major,  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
road  in  question  ran.  2.  Eporedia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
same  river  and  road,  now  Ivrea,  a  corruption  of  Eporegia  or 
Iporeia,  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  &n 
old  Celtic  town,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Celtic  term  meaning  "  good  tamers  of  horses."  A  Ro- 
man colony  was  established  here,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  Pliny  likewise  tells  us,  and  the 
settlement  subsequently  became  a  municipium. 

2.  Cities  among  the  Libicii  and  Lam. 
1.  Vercelke,  the  capital  of  the  Libicii,  now  Vercelli,  on  the 
River  Sessites,  now  the  Sessia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a 
strong  and  important  place.  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines 
in  its  vicmity.  Vercellge  lay  on  the  road  already  referred  to 
above,  and  another  Roman  road  came  in  here  from  Mediolanum 
and  met  the  former.  2.  Novaria,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
VercelltB,  now  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  the  Gogna,  and  was  a  municipal  town.  The  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans,  is  supposed  to  have. been  fought  to  the  south  of  this 
place,  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Vigevano.  3.  Laumellum, 
southeast  of  VercellEe,  now  Lomello.  4.  Tictnum,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Pavia,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  now 
the  Tessino.  It  was  founded,  as  Phny  reports,  by  the  Ltevi 
and  Marioi,  and  was  at  first  their  chief  city,  on  which  account 
we  have  given  it  a  place  here.  Being  situated,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  subsequently,  though  less 
correctly,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the  Insubres.     Tacitus 
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first  makes  mention  of  it,  and  states  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  faz  as  Ticinum,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  meet  the  corpse 
of  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanious,  and  escorted  it  thence  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Lombard  Itings  this  city  assumed  the  name 
of  Papia,  which  in  process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia. 

3.  Cities  among  the  Insitbres. 
1.  MSdioldnum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and, 
according  to  Livy,  founded  by  that  tribe  ou  their  &st  arrival 
in  Italy,  and  named  by  thern  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ,^dui  in  GauL  This  city  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cneius  Scipio  and  Marcellns  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  considered  a  most  flourishing  city.  But  its  splendor 
seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Gratian,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Procopins,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  west,  and  inferior  to  Rome  alone  in  population  and  ex- 
tent. At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Rome  was. 
The  choice  feU  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too,  Maximian  resigned 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established 
the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attda,  it  soon  revived,  and  tinder  Odoacer  became  the  imperial 
residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  which  put 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy.  It 
met  with  its  downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Beli- 
sarius,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgnndi- 
ans,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Ptocopius,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  never,  after 
this  severe  blow,  regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
About  ten  nules  to  the  northwest  of  Mediolanum  were  the  Rau- 
dii  Campi,  plains  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  by  Marius.  A  small  place  in  this  vicinity,  called 
Mho,  still  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient  appellation. 
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3.  Laus  Pompeia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded, 
as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii,  and  subsequently  colonized  by 
Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  at  one 
time  next  in  importance  to  Mediolanum.  Its  position  answers 
to  that  of  the  modern  Lodi  Vecchio,  which  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  caused  the 
new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  ancient  site.  3.  Acerrw,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Ad- 
dua,  and  answering  now  to  Gherra.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polyb- 
ius  in  the  Gallic  wars  as  a  strong  and  important  place.  This 
city  must  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  name  in  Cam- 
pania, 4.  Pons  Aureoli,  to  the  northeast  of  Mediolanum,  and 
between  it  and  Bergomum.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  usurper  Aureolus,  and  is  now  Pontiraolo.  5.  Ber- 
gimum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bergamo.  It 
belonged  to  the  Insubrian  Orobii,  whom  Pliny,  on  the  authority 
of  Cato,  distinguishes  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  whose  territory 
is  naturally  included  in  that  of  thfe  Insubres.  6.  Comum,  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  It  is  now  Como,  and  gives  its  name  also 
to  the  lake.  Comum,  like  Bergomum,  was  a  city  of  the  Insu- 
brian Orobii,  and  was  first  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  then 
by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  fmally  by  Julius  Csesar.  This  last- 
mentioned  commander  sent  thither  six  thousand  colonists, 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  distinguished  Greek  families. 
The  place  now  toolc  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  born  here. 

4.  Cities  among;  the  Cenomuni. 
1.  Brixia,  the  capita]  of  the  Cenomani,  to  the  northeast  of 
Mediolanum,  and  now  called  Brescia.  It  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony, but  at  what  time  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  also  a  muni- 
cipium.  Brixia  lay  on  the  little  river  Gartia,  now  Garza,  whQe 
in  front  of  it,  to  the  west,  flowed  the  River  Mela.  According  to 
some,  it  was  a  city  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  taken  from  that  nation 
by  the  Cenomani.  Catullus  calls  Brisia  the  "  mother  of  Vero- 
na," because,  though  much  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless the  chief  city  of  the  Cenomani.  2.  Cremona,  to  the 
suuthwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  retaining 
its  ancient  name.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origin, 
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but  it  first  acquired  importance  as  a  Homan  colony,  being,  to- 
gather  with  Placentia,  the  earliest  establishment  which  the  Ro- 
mans formed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  colony  was  settled,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  year  before  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
The  Romans  retained  the  place  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  continuance, 
and  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recruit  its  population  by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists. 
The  place  flourished  after  this  until  the  civil  wars  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Csesar.  Cremona  unfortunately  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party,  its  territory  being  divided  among  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  civil  wars  which 
arose  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  ware  the  source 
of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  than  any  former  evO,  as 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  than  once  decided,  between 
large  contending  armies  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  After  the 
defeat  of  Vitellius's  party  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was 
entered  by  the  latter,  and  exposed  to  all  the  horrid  excesses  of 
a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery.  The  conflagration  of  the  place 
lasted  four  days.  The  indignation  which  this  event  excited 
throughout  Italy  compelled  Vespasian  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  Cremona  from  its  ruins,  and  reassemble  and  aid  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

3.  Bedridcum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  between  it 
and  Mantua.  It  is  supposed  by  D'AnvUle  tfl  correspond  to  the 
modern  Cividale,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ollius,  now  Og-lio. 
This  place  was  famous  for  two  battles  fought  near  it  within  a 
month  of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Vitellius,  and  in  the  second  Vitellius  by  Vespasian. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Betrtacum, 
and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers  Bebriacum .  4.  MaTdim,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Mincius,  now  the  Mineio,  and  still  retaining  its  former  name. 
It  is  supposed  to  dat«  its  foundation  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Gauls  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  of  Tuscan  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  legend,  the  place  derived  its  name  from 
the  prophetess  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,     Its  vicinity 
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to  Cremona  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  for  Mantua,  since, 
as  the  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus,  among  whom  it  had 
Deen  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  lands  of 
Mantua ;  a  loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  himself  from  the  eifeots  of  this 
oppressive  measure.  5.  Andes,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  Mantua.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  Pie- 
tola,  a  small  place  in  this  quarter,  6.  Verona,  to  the  north- 
east of  Mantua,  and  situate  on  the  Athesis,  now  the  Adige. 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  appears  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Euganei,  and  to  have  been  their  chief  city,  and 
to  have  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Cenomani.  In  this 
way  we  may  reconcile  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Kseti  and  Euganei,  with  Livy,  who  as  positively  attributes  it 
to  the  Cenomani.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a 
large  and  flourisliing  city,  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  the 
naturalist. 

5.  Cities  among  the  Anamdni. 
1.  Veleia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nura,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Placentia,  near  the  present  hamlets  of 
Mancinesso  and  Ltveia.  2.  Florentia,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Fiorenzuola.  3.  Fidentia,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  near  which  Sylla's  party  gained  a  victory  over 
Carbo.  From  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Donninu^,  Fidentia  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  4.  Pl&centia,  at 
the  confiuenoe  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus,  and  now  Ptacenza. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Cre- 
mona, to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose 
the  threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utihty  in  this  latter 
respect  was  fully  proved  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Roman  general  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia  withstood  all 
the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years 
after,  all  the  attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it.  After  the  termination,  however,  of  the 
second  Punio  war,  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  head- 
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ed  by  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  but  it  was  soon  after  restored 
by  the  consul  Valerius.  Placentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  municipium  in  Cicero's  time.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  cele- 
brated town,  and  Tacitus  extols  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
colony. 

6.  Cities  among  the  Boii. 

1.  Parma,  still  retaining  its  name,  situate  on  the  River 
Parma,  to  the  southeast  of  Placentia.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Etrurians,  taken  from  them  by  the  Boii,  and  finally  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  Cicero,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Parma  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  suffered 
from  the  adverse  faction  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  re- 
oolonized  under  Augustus,  as  some  inscriptions  give  it  the  title 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma.  From  Martial  we  learn 
that  its  wool  was  highly  prized.  2.  Tanetum,  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Parma.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Livy  as  the 
place  tfl  which  L.  Manlius,-the  Roman  prator,  retired,  after  an 
unsuccessful  action  with  the  Boii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  War.  It  is  now  Taneto.  3.  Forum  Lepidi,  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  Regium  Lepidum,  southeast  of 
Tanetum,  and  now  Reggie.  In  Cicero  we  find  it  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  Regium  Lepidi,  or  simply  Regium.  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  who  laid  down 
the  famous  road  called  Via  Emilia,  on  which  so  many  of  the 
places  we  are  now  considering  were  situated.  But  when,  or 
from  what  cause,  it  took  the  surname  of  Regium,  is  unknown. 
It  is  further  noticed  in  history  as  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself.  In  the  vicinity  was  a  plain,  in  which  an  an- 
nual fair  of  cattle  was  held ;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Macri  Campi. 

4.  Mutina,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  situate  on 
the  .^milian  Way,  above  referred  to.  It  is  now  Modena.  Mu- 
tina was  a  Roman  colony,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  history, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Csesar  and  the  accession  of  Au- 
gustus. It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An- 
tony, A.U.C.  709.  D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
1  of  the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  by 
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means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Antony, 
being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and  Octavianus,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Mutina  was  also  famous  for  its  wool. 
5.  Forum  Gallorum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  precedmg,  on  the 
jEmilian  Way,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  some  important  ac- 
tions which  were  fought  there  during  the  siege  of  Mutina.  It  is 
now  Castel  Franco.  6.  Bondnia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, on  the  same  Roman  road,  and  now  Bologna.  This  city 
was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  existed  under  the  name  oi  Felsina 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Boii.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Etrurians  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines. 
Bononia  received  a  Roman  colony,  A.XJ.C.  653,  B.C.  100.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  this  city  in  the  civil  wars.  As  it  had 
suffered  considerably  during  this  period,  it  was  restored  and 
aggrandized  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  con- 
tmued  to  rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  7.  Forum 
Cornelii,  to  the  southeast,  founded  by  Sylla,  and  now  Inwla. 

8.  F&ventia,  ten  miles  further  on  the  same  road,  and  now  Fa- 
enza.  It  was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sitmus  and  Aiwino, 
now  the  Senno  and  Amone,  and  was  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's  party  by  that  of  Sylla. 

9.  Casena,  the  li^t  town- of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  ^milian 
Way,  and  situate  close  to  the  River  Sapis,  now  the  Savio. 
It  retains  its  ancient  name. 

■  There  are  only  a  few  places  noticed  by  ancient  writers  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  ^mihan  Way.  Among  the  former  we  may 
point  out,  1.  Brixellum,  northeast  of  Farnia,  and  now  BreseUo. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  Otho  after  his  defeat  at  Bedriacum.  2.  Nnceria,  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Luzzara. 
Among  the  places  on  the, left  of  the  ^milian  Way,  we  may 
mention,  1.  F6rmi  Novum,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Parma,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Tarus,  nnw  the  Taro.  Its 
modern  name  is  Fomovo.  An  old  inscription  gives  it  the  title 
of  a  municipi'um.  2.  Aquimim,  south  of  Mutina,  now  Acqua- 
rio.  In  the  vicimty  of  this  place  was  the  vast  forest  called 
LU&m  Silva,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  from 
the  sources  of  the  ScuUenna,  now  the  Panaro,  to  those  of  the 

Seem  or  Gabellm,  now  the  Secchio.    In  this  forest  a  Roman 

army  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
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7.  Cilies  amwig  the  LingOms. 
1.  Ravenim,  on  the  coast,  a  short  (Hstanoe  below  the  Spinot- 
le  mouth  ot  the  Po.     It  wa«  «  place  of  very  early  origin,  found- 
ed, accoidmg  to  Stpabo,  by  some  Thessalians,  by  whom  proba. 
bly  are  meant  Polasgi.     This  place  was  situate  in  the  midst 
of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  piles,  and  a  commnnieation 
was  established  between  the  differont  parts  of  the  town  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats.     The  noxious  air,  however,  arising 
from  the  marshes  was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Kavenna 
was  considered  by  the  Eomans  a  very  healthy  place,  m  proof 
of  which  they  sent  gladiators  thither  t»  be  trained  and  exercised. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  continued  to  flonrish  as  such  long  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  became 
the  scat  of  a  separate  government,  called  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.    It  was  badly  supplied,  however,  with  water.      The 
modem  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.     The  old  port  was 
situate  at  the  mouth  ot  the  River  Bedesis,  now  the  Bonm  ;  but 
Augustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bttle  river  Cmdiattm  into  the  sea,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.     The  new  harbor  thenceforth  became  the  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  received  the  name  of  Partus  Classa,  an  ap. 
pellatiou  traces  of  which  still  subsist  in  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
S<.»<>  AfoUinare  in  Classe.     2.  Spina,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Spmetic  mouth  of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic,  and  from  which 
this  mouth  derived  its  name.     It  was  a  very  ancient,  and  at 
one  time  very  flourishing  city,  and  very  powerful  at  sea     ■  The 
place  appears  In  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.     Its  inhabitants 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and 
compelled  to  leave  it.     In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  viUage 
Spina  u  supposed  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Argenta,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro.     3  Fi. 
m«  AllUm,  to  the  northwest,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  ot  the  present  Ferrura,  this  modern  name  being  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Fonm  Alliem,  contracted  to  Fmim 
Arrii. 
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3.  VENETIA,  INCLUDING  THE  CARNI  AND  HISTRIA. 
(A.)     Name    »nd    Boundabies- 

I.  VeMtia  took  its  name  from  the  VeMii,  its  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  and 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Venedi  of  the  nortli  of  Europe, 
a  supposition  rendered  extremely  probable  by  their  having  the 
amber  trade  among  them,  since  this  trade  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  a  communication  between  them  and  the  natives  trading 
in  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Eu- 
ganei  and  by  Raitia  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mare  Hadnaticum ;  while  on  the 
northeast,  the  River"  Tilavemptus,  now  the  Tagliamento,  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Carm. 

III.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns 
and  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  every 
where  ensued,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice.  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  bar- 
barians in  Italy  increased  their  population,  until  a  commercial 
state  was  formed,  which  gradually  rc^e  to  power  and  opulence. 

OflB.  There  was  a  popalar  belief  amoDg  the  ancients,  adopteJ  by  the  poeia, 
that  the  Veneti  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  Hcnlii,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia 
in  Asia  Minor,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam.  The  forces 
sent  by  that  people  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  monarch  are  said  to  have  followed 
Anleoor,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  over  into  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  to  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  finally  set- 
tled, after  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  the  original  inliabitants  of  the  country. 
The  fable  probably  arose  from  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  Antenor  and  that  of  the  chieftain  who  led  the  Veneti  into  this 

TV".  The  Carni  were  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  Veneti, 
and  were  an  Alpine  race.  They  occupied  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory,  and  their  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  mod- 
em appellation  of  Camiola.  Their  name  itself  is  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  refers  to  their  having  been  originally  oc- 
oupants  of  rugged  and  mountamous  regions.  (Compare  page 
159,  6.)" 

V.  The  country  of  Histria,  now  Istria,  was  originally  a  part 
of  niyricum.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
pie ;  but  an  early  geographer,  Scymnus  of  Chios,  describes  them 
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as  a  nation  of  Thracian  race.  They  were  in  all  probability, 
however,  of  lUyrian  origin.  This  country  was  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  178.  Augustus  subsequently  included  it 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the 
Arsa,  henceforth  became  the  boundary. 

Obs.  The  Greeks,  in  their  faDcifiil  mylhoiogy,  deriyed  the  name  of  Histria 
from  the  Hiaier  or  IsUr,  now  the  Dannhe.  They  conveyed  (he  Argonauts  from 
the  Euxine  into  the  Isler,  spd  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  hetween 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into  the  waters  of  the  tatter. 
They  made,  also,  a  band  of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  to 
have  settled  in  Histria  after  a  fruitless  search.  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  Strabo's  time,  when  Histria  had  become  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
formed  part  of  their  empire. 

(B.)  CiTiEe  OP  Venetia. 
1.  Hadria  or  Hatria,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  River  Tart&rus,  now  Tartaro,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  it  was  near  the 
shores  of  a  bay,  but  in  the  subsequent  alterations  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  bay,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  been  filled  up. 
Hadria  was  a  place  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  powerful  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  trans- 
mit its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood.  It  still  existed  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  At  present  it  is  a 
small  town,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Hadria  or  Adria,  and  up- 
ward of  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  2.  Patdvinm, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Medudcus  Ma- 
jor and  Minor,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now  Padua,  in 
Italian  Padova.  This  city,  from  its  celebrity  and  importance, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Venetia.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Antenor  and  his  follo^vers,  the  Heneti,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium 
as  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  states  that  it  counted  in  his  time  five  hundred  Roman 
knights  among  its  citizens,  and  could  at  one  period  send  twen- 
ty thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  manufactures  of  eloth  and 
woollen  stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  Italy.  This  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy,  and  also  of  Thrasea  Pse- 
tiis,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  3.  Altinum,  now  Altino, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Silis,  now 
the  Sile,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  ■*vool,  and 
seems  in  other  respects,  also,  to  have  been  a  place  of  iiote,  since 
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Martial  compares  the  appearance  of  its  shores,  lined  with  villas, 
to  that  of  Baiffi.  L.  Antoninus  Varus,  the  emperor,  died  here 
of  apoplexy.  4.  Concordia,  to  the  northeast,  and  stiH  retain- 
ing its  ancient  name.  Beyond  this  place  is  the  River  Tila- 
vemptus,  now  the  TagUamento,  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Veneti  from  those  of  the  Carni. 

Rctracmg  our  steps  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Veuetia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  interior  and  remaining  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  come  to,  1.  Ateste,  to  the  north  of  the  Athesis,  and  on 
the  River  EreUnus,  now  the  Retone.  It  is  now  Este,  a  name 
well  known  in  modem  history  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  famJHes  in  Europe.  2.  Viceidia,  to  the 
northwest,  sometimes  called  Yicetia,  and  now  Vicenza.  Tac- 
itus speaks  of  it  as  a  municipium. 

(C.)      ClTlEB     OF     THE     C  *  R  N  1. 

1.  Aquileia,  a  celebrated  city,  between  the  Aha,  now  Ausa, 
and  the  Natiso,  noW  Natisme,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  of  Gallic  origin,  but  was  soon  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Latin  colony.  Polybius  speaks  of 
valuable  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  Eustathius  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Latin  aguila,"  an  eagle,"  the  legiona- 
ry standard  of  the  Romans  who  were  first  stationed  there. 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium 
of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  nations  of  lUyria  and  Panno- 
nia ;  these  were  furnished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  It  was  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Attila.  The  modern  city  of  Aquileia 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place.  3.  Tergeste,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Trieste.  It  gave  name  to  the 
Sinus  Tergestinus,  now  Gulf  of  Trieste.  It  suffered  severely, 
on  one  occasion,  hom  an  invasion  of  the  lUyrian  lapydes,  whom 
Augustus  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing.  3.  F&rum  Julii,  to 
the  northeast,  now  Friuli.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julius  CsBsar,  and  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Fi^um.  Julii,  now  Frejus,  in  GaUia  Nar- 
bonensis.  4.  Julium  Camicum,  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  the  Carni,  and  a  place  of  great  importance,  having  been 
founded,  probably  by  Julius  Caisar,  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Gauls  and  lUyrians.     It  is  now  ZugHo. 
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(D.)  Cities  of  Histhia. 
1.  Mgtda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Formio,  now  the  Ri' 
sano,  in  a  smaU  island  named  jEgidis.  It  was  subsequently 
JusiimpoHs,  and  is  now  Capo  d'lstria.  2.  Parentium,  to  the 
south,  with  a  sea-port.  It  is  now  Parenzo.  3.  Pola,  to  the 
south,  and  near  the  Promontoriunt  Polaticum.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Pola  was  a  city  of  very  early  origin,  and 
became  eventually  a  Roman  colony,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Pietas  Julia.  From  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  city  of  no 
little  note.  The  amphitheatre  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  the 
Cohseum  at  Rome.  Off  the  promontory,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, are  certain  islands  called  Absyrtides,  as  tradition  reported, 
from  Absyrtns,  the  brother  of  Medea,  The  principal  one  was 
named  Absorus,  and  had  a  town  likewise  called  so.  These  isl- 
ands, four  in  number,  are  known  in  modern  geography  as  Cher- 
so,  Osero,  Ferosina,  and  Chao. 

i.  ETRURIA, 

(A.)     N,HS    AND   Boundaries, 

I.  The  Romans  called  this  country  Etruria  or  Tusd,a  ;  the 
Greeks,  Tvppijvla  or  TvpaTjvia. 

II.  In  the  age  of  their  greatness,  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  dwelt  not  only 
in  Etjuria  proper,  but  also  in  the  country  about  the  Po ;  and 
they  had  even  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania  in 
central  Italy. 

III.  Etruria,  however,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being 
separated  from  tho  former  by  the  River  Macra,  now  the  Ma- 
gra,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Apennines ;  on  the  east  by  Um- 
bria,  the  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber  ;  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mar&  Inferum  ;  and 
on  the  southeast  by  the  country  of  the  Salines  and  by  Latium. 

Obs.  1.  The  probable  origin  of  tho  Etrurian  nation  has  ah-eady  been  given 
(page  249,  seq.).  The  Etrurians  or  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  a  race  ooming 
in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  the  previ- 
ous possessors  of  (he  country.  The  idea  of  a  lydian  immigration  into  Italy, 
though  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  writers,  and  though  advocated  by  many 
modern  scholars,  is  now  regarded  as  untenable. 
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2.  In  speaking  of  this  nation,  the  terms  Elrurian  and  Tuscan  are  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  In  the  age  of  Cato,  the  country  was  commonly  called  Eiraria,  and 
the  people  themselves  Tusci.  In  later  times,  Etrusci  grew  to  be  more  usual  in 
books.  The  old  name,  however,  must  have  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  arose  the  name  of 
Tuscia  fiir  the  country,  which  till  then  had  not  been  used  in  writing ;  and 
hence,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  Toacana,  and,  for  the  people  themselves, 
Toscam.  The  terms  Elmria  and  Eirasci  presuppose  the  simple  form  Elruri; 
and  this  we  may  hold  to  be  the  name  by  which  the  Italians  originally  designated 
the  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans  aud 
Etruscans  was  no  less  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  of  Tyrrhenians.  They 
called  themselves,  as  already  remarked,  fiasena.  The  name  Tyrrhenian  arose 
from  the  Greeks'  confounding  the  coniiaered  race  with  their  conquerors.  (liie- 
buhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol,  i.,  p.  112,  Cambr.  Iraml.) 

(B.)  HisTOHiciL   Sketch   of   Etbubia. 

I.  Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective  plan  for  securing  their 
conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been  the 
maslets  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Romans,  But  their 
enterprises,  aller  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desultory,  and  their  meas- 
ures ill  combined  and  inefiectual.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  states,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania,  while  Rome  was 
aiming  at  the  very  centre  of  their  power  aud  existence  those  perBevering  and 
systematic  altacits,  which,  with  her,  were  never  known  to  fail. 

II.  Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  ofher  greatness  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  Rome.  In  the  next  she  lost  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Apennines,  with  Veil  and  Capena.  A  great  part  of  the  fifth  century  was  spent 
in  an  irresolute  struggle,  which  Volsinii  alone  maintained  with  any  fortitude, 
against  the  prevailing  destiny  of  Rome. 

III.  After  this  the  nation  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose.  Even 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  her  prosperity  was  so  far  restored  that  Arretiom 
of  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio's  African  expedition  with  arms  and  com  for 
the  whole  army,  and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a  Heet.  In  this  state  of  case 
they  felt  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise,  which  bound  such  as  shared  it  to 
the  performance  of  bard  duties.  When  they  received  it,  however,  they  dis- 
played DO  less  courage  than  the  Marsians  and  Samnites  in  maintaining  its  full 
honor.  But  fortune  dealt  hardly  with  them,  and,  a^er  the  final  success  of  Syl- 
la's  party,  many  of  their  cities  were  razed  to  the  ground  for  having  sided  with 
Marius. 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  Etniria,  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  aristocratic.  The  ruling  class  formed  both  an  aristocracy  and 
priesthood,  and  effectually  prevented  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  expanding 
itself  in  its  natural  growth.  The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  formed 
a  class  of  clients  or  dependents  on  the  rnlmg  caslq. 

V.  Wherever  the  Etrurians  settled  we  find  them  to  have  erected  twelve  con- 
federate cities,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  aristocratic  republics,  having  a 
magistrate  presiding  over  each  termed  Lticumo.  Thus  we  have  twelve  con- 
federate cities  in  Etruria  proper,  twelve  in  the  northern  Etrurian  territory 
around  the  Po,  and  twelve,  again,  in  Campanian  Etruria.  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and 
other  modern  scholars  have  endeavored  to  determine  what  these  cities  were, 
but  only  with  partial  success.    In  Etruria  around  tiie  Po,  many  of  these  oiliea 
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seem  to  have  been  utterly  dcEtroyed  at  the  irruption  of  the  Ganla.  Of  tliose  id 
Etrurla  proper,  Niebuhr  gives  the  following  ten :  I.  Cars  or  Agylla ;  3.  Targut- 
nii;  3.  Populimiam ;  4.  Votaterra;  6,  Arrelium;  6  PerujiB;  7,  Ciusuim;  9.  Ru- 
lella;  9.  Veii;  10.  Volainii.  The  two  that  are  wanting  can  not  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.     Catena,  Cosa,  and  Faiutx  may  appear  to  have  a  claim. 

(C.)    Cities   of  Etbubia. 

Beginning  from  the  Macra,  we  come  to,  1.  Luna,  on  the  coast, 
celebrated  for  its  beaiitifui  and  capacious  harbor  (now  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia)  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ennius.  Before  the  new 
division  under  Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Ligaria. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their 
name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  and  cheese  made  in  its  vicinity ;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
ruins  of  the  place  now  bear  the  name  of  Limi.  2.  Lucus  Fe- 
ronia,  to  the  southeast,  at  first  merely  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Feronia,  but  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colonial  town.  3.  Luca,  now  called  Lucca,  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  River  Ausar,  now  the  Serckio.  To  this  place  Tiberius 
Gracchus  retired  after  the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Tre- 
bia ;  and  Ctesar  frequently  made  his  head-quarters  here  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  two  Gauls.  4.  PistB  or  Pisa,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written,  to  the  southwest,  and  still  retaining  its 
situation  and  name,  Pisa,  as  a  modern  city  of  great  celebrity. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  anciently  it  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ausar  and  Amus,  but  now  they  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels,  Pisa  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor  in  their  wanderings  after  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Its  harbor  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In 
Strabo's  time  it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and 
the  costly  marbles  which  the  neighboring  quarries  afforded. 

Diverging  now  into  the  interior,  we  come  to,  1.  Pistoria  or 
Pistorium,  to  the  northeast  of  Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  now  Pistoia.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  the  republic. 
2.  Ftes&lcB,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Fiesole.  Catiline  made  this  the  chief  hold  of  his 
party  in  Etruria.     It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
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Pliny ;  at  present  a  small  village  marks  its  site.  3.  Florentia, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Arnus,  now  Florence 
(in  Italian,  Firenze).  Although  so  celebrated  in  modern  times 
as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation 
of  great  antiquity,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the 
time  of  CEEsar,  by  whom,  as  Frontinus  informs  us,  it  was  col- 
onized, unless  we  make  Fluentia  identical  with  it,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Florus  as  having  suffered  severely,  along  with 
many  other  cities,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  Herculis  Lt- 
burniov  Labronis,  now  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livorm).  2.  Vada 
Vol&terrdna,  about  eighteen  miles  further  on.  It  was  the  har- 
bor of  VolaterrcE,  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Cacina,  which  still  retains  its  name.  The  modern  name  of 
the  place  is  Vada.  3.  Voldterrai,  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Caecina.  Its  Etrurian  name,  as  it 
appears  on  numerous  coins,  -wasYelalhri.  The  modern  name 
is  Volterra.  This  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  its  massive  remains  at  the  present  day  bear  full  testi- 
mony to  its  ancient  splendor  and  importance.  4.  Sena  Julia, 
to  the  east  of  Volatorrte,  and  now  well  known  as  Sienna.  The 
more  ancient  name  was  Sena,  to  which  Julia  was  subsequent-" 
ly  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria.  This 
designation  Julia  implies  a  colony  founded  by  Julius  or  Augus- 
tus CEEsar.  5.  Vetulonii,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria.  D'Anville  errs  in  placing  it  on  the  coast, 
since  Strabo  expressly  says  that  Populonium  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close  to  the  sea.  A  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  vicinity  has  proved  that  the  ruins  of  Vet^ 
ulonii  exist  in  a  forest  still  called  Selva  di  Vetleta. 

6.  Populonium,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  on 'the 
coast,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close 
to  the  sea.  In  other  instances  the  Etrurians  were  prevent- 
ed from  founding  any  largo  cities  immediately  on  the  coast, 
both  by  the  want  of  commodious  harbors,  and  their  fear  of  pi- 
rates. Populonium,  however,  possessec!  great  advantages  in 
this  respect,  since  it  was  both  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and 
from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Ilva,  now  Elba,  so  rich  in 
metals,  of  the  highest  importance;  since  the  produce  of  the 
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mines  seems  never  to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island 
itself,  but  to  have  been  always  sent  over  to  Populonium  for 
that  purpose.  The  city  itself  was  placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  that 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  Promontortum  Populoni- 
um; the  harbor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  chff,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians.  The  Etrurian  name 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna. 
Durmg  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  SyUa,  Populonium  sus- 
tained a  siege  about  the  same  time  with  Volaterra;,  in  which 
it  suffered  so  much  that  nothing  but  the  temples  and  a  few 
houses  were  preserved.  Its  ruins  are  about  three  mdes  north 
of  Piombino.  7.  Rusellm,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  ono  of  the  twelve  great  cities.  Soifie  remarkable  n 
with  the  name  of  Roselle,  point  to  its  site.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  the  tvars  with  Etru- 
ria.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  read  of  its  furnishing  timber, 
especially  fir,  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Near  it  was  the  Lacus 
Prilis,  already  mentioned  {page  264),  and  also  the  Eiver  Um- 
bra, now  Ombronef  whose  name  Pliny  regards  as  indicative  of 
the  Umbrians  having  onoe  been  in  possession  of  Etruria. 

8.  Partus  TelSma,  below  the  River  Umbro,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  since  its  foundation  was  even  fabulously  as- 
cribed to  the  Argonauts.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city.  The 
modern  name  is  Telamone.  The  country  between  Tclamo  and 
the  Lake  Prilis  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  in- 
vading Gauls  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  C  Atdius  and 
Paulus  ^milius.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  seven  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  is  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Telamo,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  near- 
er the  Lake  Prilis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.  9.  Cdsa, 
called,  also,  Cossa  and  Cossm,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  peninsula, 
in  the  raidst  of  which  rose  the  Mons  Argentarius.  The  pen- 
insula fornwd  two  bays ;  the  one  on  the  north  answers  to  the 
modern  Staffno  d'Orbilello,  and  in  it  the  tunny  fishery  was 
carried  on.  Henco  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  on  this  side, 
Portus  ad  Cetarias.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  formed  the 
Partus  Cossanus,  called,  also,  Partus  HercuHs,  and  now  Parto 
d'Ercole.  Cosa  was  a  very  ancient  Etrurian  city,  and  found- 
ed, according  to  Pliny,  by  the  Volcientes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
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we  hear  of  it  frequently  in  the  naval  history  of  Kome  as  one 
of  the  prmcipal  stations  for  her  fleets  on  the  lower  sea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
Its  ruins  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  modem  town  of  An- 
sedonia,  which  is  now  itself  in  ruins. 

10.  Graviscw,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  sea-port.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  and  probably  served 
as  a  harbor  f»  the  city  of  Targuinii.  The  low  and  marshy  sit- 
uation in  which  it  was  built  seems  to  have  rendered  this  town 
always  unhealthy.  It  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  Torre 
di  Cometo,  not  Cwneto  itself,  which  is  too  far  inland.  11.  Tar- 
qainii,  some  distance  inland,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Gra- 
viscw, and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marta.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  in  history 
for  its  early  connection  with  Rome,  since  from  it  the  Tarquin 
family  came  to  that  capital.  The  foundation  of  this  city  is  as- 
cribed by  Strabo  to  Tarohon,  the  famous  Etrurian  chief,  who  is 
so  often  introduced  by  the  poets.  Tarquinii  was  foremost  among 
the  cities  of  Etrnria  to  assist  Tarqumius  Superbus  in  re-estah- 
lishiug  himself  at  Rome.  Its  wars  with  that  city  and  final  sub- 
jugation are  related  by  Livy.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  col- 
ony and  munidpium.  The  country  around  was,  as  it  still  is, 
productive  in  flax,  and  hence  we  read  of  this  ciiy's  having  fur- 
nished sails  for  the  Roman  fleet,  The  Tuscan  name  was  prob- 
ably Tarcuna.  The  site  of  the  place  is  still  indicated  by  some 
ruins  near  Cometo,  still  called  Turckina.  12.  Centum  Cella, 
to  the  south,  now  Givita  YeccMa.  This  place,  which  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  a  large  number  of  hamlets  that  were  scat- 
tered around,  first  assumed  importance  when  Trajan  caused  a 
magnificent  harbor  to  be  constructed  here,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  letters.  Two  immense  piers 
formed  the  port,  which  was  seraicu'cular,  while  an  island,  con- 
structed artificially  of  imniense  masses  of  rock,  brought  there 
by  vessels  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  break-water  in  front, 
and  supported  a  pharos.  The  coast  being  very  destitute  of 
shelter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan's  was  a  great 
national  benefit,  and  hence  the  place  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Trajani  Partus.  Centum  Cellee  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  built  another  town  some  dis- 
tance inland ;  but  afterward  they  reoocupied  the  site  of  "  the 
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old  city,"  which  from  that  eiroumstanee  obtained  its  present 
name.  '' 

13.  Pyrgi  or  Pyrgos,  to  the  southeast,  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  as  its  name  imports,  of  Grecian,  that  is,  Pelasgic- 
origin.  This  city  contained  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Lucina, 
celebrated  for  its  riches  until  plundered  by  Dionysius  of  ^ra- 
cuse,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Ganls.  The 
modern  town  of  Sania  Severa  occupies  its  place.  14.  Ctere, 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  by 
the  Greek  writers  Agplla  ('AyuAAa).  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Etruria,  and  enjoyed  a  great  ropntation  for 
justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though  very  powerful  and  able 
to  send  out  fleets  and  armies,  it  always  abstained  from  piracy, 
to  which  the  other  Etrurian  cities  were  so  much  addicted. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gaiils,  the  inhabitants  of  Crere 
rendered  that  city  an  important  service  by  receiving  their 
priests  and  vestals,  and  by  defeating  the  Gauls  on  their  return 
through  the  Sabine  country,  on  which  occasion  they  are  said 
to  have  recovered  the  gold  with  whi6h  Rome  had  purchased  its 
liberation.  In  return  for  this,  the  Romans  declared  the  Cserites 
public  guests  of  Rome,  and  admitted  them  to  a  portion  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  her  citizens.  In  Strabo's  time  this  celebra- 
ted city  was  reduced  to  insignificance,  being  less  frequented 
than  the  mineral  waters  {Aqua  CcBretanfB,  now  Bagni  di 
Sasso)  in  its  vicinity.  The  remains  of  Caere  are  still  to  be 
traced  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  spot  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Cerveteri.  15.  Lorium,  to  the  southeast,  a  small 
place,  answering  now  to  Castel  Guido.  In  a  villa  here  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  brought  up,  and  here,  also,  he  died.  16.  Par- 
tus Augusti.  An  account  of  this  will  be  given  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Ostia  in  Latium. 

In  order  to  describe  what  remains  of  Etruria,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  northeast  portion  of  that  province,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Amus,  and  will  then  examine  the  mterior 
of  the  country.  Pursuing  this  course,  we  come  to,  1.  Arretium, 
now  Arezzo,  a  town  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria.  It  became 
a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  we  also  find  the  con- 
sul Flaminius  posted  there  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria 
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against  Hannibal.  Ctesar  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  important  place  when  he  had  seized  upon  Ari- 
rninnm,  but  sent  Antony  with  five  cohorts  to  occupy  it.  Ar- 
retium  was  much  celebrated  for  its  terra  cotta  vases,  which 
Pliny  ranks  with  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum.  Besides  the 
Arretium  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son was  sometimes  called  Arreiium  Vetws,  there  were  two  other 
Horaan  colonies  of  the  same  name  in  this  quarter,  distinguished 
as  Arretium  Julium  and  Arretium  Fidens.  The  former  of 
these  answers  to  the  modern  Subliamt,  the  latter  to  Castigli- 
one.  2.  Cortona,  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Arretium. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  and  of  Pelas- 
gic  origin,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  massy  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls.  It  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
Corythus,  father  of  Dardanus,  and  hence  is  called  by  Vu-gil  the 
city  of  Corythus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  3.  Pe- 
rusia,  somewhat  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lacus  Trasymenus, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  moderncity  of  PerWjg-ia.  This  place  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cortona,  and  equal  to.it  in  dig- 
nity and  rank  among  the  confederated  cities  of  Btruiia.  It 
was  also  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Perusia  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  B.C.  44,  and  some  years  after  sustained  a  memorable 
siege,  in  which  Antony  held  out  against  Octavianus  Caesar,  but 
iivas  at  length  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  was  ac- 
cidentally burned ;  a  madman  having  set  fire  to  his  ovra  house, 
a  generid  conflagration  ensued.  Perusia,  however,  appears  to 
have  risen  from  its  ruins,  and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we 
find  it  maintaining  a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths. 

4.  Clusium,  to  the  west  of  Perusia,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
with  it,  now  Chiusi.  This  was  the  capital  of  Porsena,  the 
early  enemy  of  Rome.  Its  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Co- 
mers, and  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Umbrian 
Camertes,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans.  The  siege 
of  Clusium  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  ambassadors,  led  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Porsena  erected  for 
himself  the  splendid  mausoleum,  of  which  Phny  has  transmit- 
ted to  us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  but  which 
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bears  no  small  appearance  of  fiction,  since,  had  so  stupendous 
a  work  actually  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained, 
not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the  present  age.  Pliny 
makes  a  distinction  between  Clusium  Velus  and  Novum.  A 
village  named  Chiusi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of 
Arretium,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  5.  Volsrnii  or 
Volsinium,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Volsiniensisy 
and  now  Bolsena,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  Etmria.  It  sub- 
sequently became  so  enervated  by  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to 
aUow  its  slaves  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  give  way  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  cit- 
izens were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Rome.  The  rebels 
were  then  speedily  reduced  and  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Volsinii,  it  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the  Romans,  no  less  than 
two  thousand  statues.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etrus- 
can goddess  Nortia  was  ■worshipped  here,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Vol- 
sinii at  a  later  period  was  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus. 
6.  Void,  an  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  Tarquinii.  Its  site  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Piano  di  Void.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Volcientes.  7.  Fanum  VoUmnntn,  to  the  southeast  of  Volsinii, 
and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Etrurian  nation  was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  8.  Trossulum, 
a  little  to  the  southeast,  of  which  some  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  a- place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny  tells 
US  that  this  town  having  been  taken  by  cavalry  alone,  the  Ro- 
man horse  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  9.  Fescennium,  east  of  the  Lacus  Ciminus,  and  near  the 
Tiber,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Galese.  It  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs  caUed  Car- 
mina  Fescennina,  to  which,  according  to  Festus,  it  gave  its 
name.  10.  Falerium,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Fale- 
rii,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Falisei.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  Civita  Cadellana.  The  wars  of  the  Falisei  with 
Rome  are  chiefly  detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the 
celebrated  story  of  Camiilus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  oc- 
curs.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  tliu-d  year  after  the  first  Pu- 
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nic  war  that  tins  people  were  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of 
the  Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  hke  those  of  the  Chtum- 
nus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
color  to  cattle.  11.  Cajiena,  to  the  southeast  of  Mom  Soracte, 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  Eome.  It,  stood  at 
a  place  now  called  Civitucula. 

13.  Veil,  to  the  east  of  Cffire,  and  eleven  miles  from  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  at  one  time  a  formidable  rival.  It  sustained 
many  iMig  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken  by 
Camillus  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  Its  opulence  is  attested 
by  the  account  which  historians  have  given  of  the  booty  that 
Camillus  obtained  for  his  army  at  its  fall.  In  fertility  of  sod  and 
extent  of  territory,  Veil  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  ri- 
val. After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  an  effort  was 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veil.  It  failed, 
and  from  this  time  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  latter  city.  Veii 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  CEesar,  who  divided  its 
lands  among  his  soldiers;  but  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
after  his  death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  left  in  a  most  des- 
olate state.  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  and  was  raised  to 
municipal  rank,  probably  under  Tiberius;  and  we  find  it  ex- 
isting even  under  the  Emperors  Constantino  and  Theodosian. 
Its  site  answers  to  the  spot  now  called  VIsola  Famese. 


IsLANns  OFF  THE  Coast  op  Etruria. 

1.  Urgos,  called  by  RutiJius  Gorgon,  and  lying  in  a  south- 
west db-ection  ftom  Partus  HercwUs  Libumi  or  Leghorn.  It  is 
now  Gorgona.     2.  Mwmria,  near  the  preceding,  now  Meloria. 

3.  Ilva,  now  Elba,  called  by  tlie  Greeks  ^tkulia,  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tus- 
can coast.  Ilva  was  early  celebrated  for  its  rich  iron  mines, 
but  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  worked  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  labors  carried  on 
for  an  mcalculable  tune.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Phcenicians  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches 
of  this  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Pelasgie  Tyrrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held  out  to  them 
no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast  otherwise  deficient 
in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to  this  latter  people  that  we  may 
trace  the  name  of  jEthalia,  suice  it  appears  that  Lemnos, 
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which  they  once  mhabited,  bore,  accordmg  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  the  same  appellation  in  more  ancient  times.  The 
Partus  Argous,  in  this  island,  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  Porto  Feraio. 

4.  Planasia,  a  small  island  between  Ilva  and  Corsica,  called 
Planasia  by  Varro,  and  Planaria  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  Pta- 
mysa.  Tacitus  relates  that  Augustus  banished  to  this  island 
his  nephew  Agrippa,  and  that  the  young  prince  was  put  to  death 
here  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  5.  Gapraria,  northwest  of 
Eva,  and  now  Capraia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  goats 
{caprts)  with  which  it  abounded.  Hence,  also,  the  Greeks 
called  it  JEgllon  {klyiXuv,  from  al^).  6.  Igilium,  opposite  the 
harbor  of  Cosa,  and  now  Gigtio.  Close  to  it  lay  another  small 
island,  called  Dianium  or  Art&misium,  now  Gianvti. 

6.  UMBRIA  AND  PICENUM. 


(A.)       NlME     AND     BolTNDARlES. 

I.  Vmbria  takes  its  name  from  the  XJmhri,  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  called  by  the  Greeks  'OfiGpiKoi,  a  word  which  this  lat- 
ter people  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Sii6pog,  "  a  rain-storm," 
under  the  singular  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved  from  a 


n.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Umbrians  were  originally 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  they  are  regarded  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  at  first,  too,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  probably 
not  only  what  afterward  was  called  Umbria,  but  also  the  south- 
ern part  of  Etruria,  and  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabmes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber ;  while,  on  the  northeast 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  toward  the  upper  sea  and  the  Po,  they 
are  said  to  have  spread  as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Li- 
burnians  and  the  Siculi  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Tuscans  for  the  territory  on  the 
tower  Po. 

in.  But  Umbria,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider it,  that  is,  under  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  very  different  from  all  this,  and 
was  bounded  as  follows :  On  the  north  by  the  Rubicon,  which 
i  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adri- 
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otic  and  Picenum ;  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines  and  Tiber, 
dividing  it  from  Etruria :  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

(B.)     Sketch  of  thk  History  of  Umbria. 

I.  The  Umbri  come  into  collision  with  the  Etruscans,  who  defeat  them,  and 
lake  three  hundred  of  their  towns. 

II.  Not  long  after  this  a  new  foe  appeara,  equally  formidable  to  both  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  namely,  the  GaUi  Senones,  tde  same  who  atterward 
took  Rome.  Tlie  Tuscans  are  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  country  around 
the  Po,  while  the  Umbri  also  feel  the  force  of  the  invasion,  and  are  driven  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  The  Senones  take  possession 
of  the  coast. 

III.  The  decisive  struggle  between  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  now  takes 
place,  and  we  find  the  Cameries  Umlri,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Etruria,  offer- 
ing  lo  assist  the  Romans  in  their  attack  upon  their  Etruscan  neighbors.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  emissary  sent  by  the  Romans,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  language,  is  enabled  thereby  to  converse  with  the  Camertet 
Umbri,  and  lo  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 

IV.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Umbri  make,  when  it  is  too 
late,  an  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  conquering  Romans.  The  consul 
Decius,  who  has  advanced  into  Etruria,  retraces  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new 
enemy,  and  the  other  consul  Fabius,  who  has  been  lighting  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  is  ordered  by  tiie  senate  to  march  round  against  the  Umbri,  who  are  as- 
sembled  at  Mevania. 

V.  This  joint  movement  damps  the  spirit  of  the  Umbri,  and  their  forces  dis- 
perse to  their  several  strongholds.  Only  one  tribe,  called  MaUrina,  keeps  the 
field,  and  attacks  the  camp  of  Fabius,  but  are  defeated,  B.C.  307.  In  a  short 
lime  most  of  the  communities  of  Umbri  submit  to  Rome  without  mueh  resist- 
ance ;  Sarsina,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  to  yield.  The  Senones  are  totally  ex- 
tirpated about  twenty-five  years  alterward,  and  Umbria  again  reaches  to  the  sea. 

(C.)     Cities    of   Ubdria, 

ADv^^:.l^G  from  the  Rubicon  aloi^  the  coast,  we  come  to, 
1.  Aummuvi,  now  Rimini,  situate  between  the  rivers  Arimi- 
nus  and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecckia  and  Ausa,  and  the  former 
of  which  JS  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  city.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Senones,  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  city, 
received  a  Roman  colony.  From  this  period  it  was  considered 
a  most  important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast;  and  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  stationed 
there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  How  much  import- 
ance CsBsar  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  place  is  shown  hy 
his  seizing  it  immediately  after  crossing  the  Rubicon.  That  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  Augustus  is  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  several  great  works  erected  there  during  the  reign  of 
.that  emperor.     2.  Pisa-urum,  now  Pesaro,  to  the  a 
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the  mouth  of  the  River  Pisaurus,  now  the  FogUa.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  B.C.  185,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  colonized 
again  either  by  Juliua  or  Augustus  Csesar,  since  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia.  The  climate  of  this  place 
appears  from  Catullus  to  have  been  in  bad  repute.  3.  Sena 
Gailica,  now  SinigagUa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mi- 
SKS,  now  the  Nigola.  The  surname  Gallica  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish this  place  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  after  they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated 
the  Senones.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  IVIarius,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey, 
We  must  now  return  to  the  north  of  Umbria,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  interior  of  the  province.  Advancing,  then,  from  this 
point,  we  come  to,  1.  Sarslna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis, 
now  the  Savio,  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer.  Sarsina  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  note,  since  it  gave  name  to  a 
numerous  XJmbrian  tribe.  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  The  Sapinian  tribe  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mountainous  district  near  the  source  of  the  river 
whence  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  to  have  dwelt  not  far 
from  Sarsina.  Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  may  still  be 
traced  in  that  of  a  place  now  called  Sapigno.  2.  Pitinum  Pi- 
saureme,  to  the  southeast,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
River  Pisaurus.  It  is  now  probably  Piagnino.  3,  Urb'mum 
Metaurense,  to  the  southeast,  now  Urbania,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Metaurus,  whence  it  derived  the  latter  part  of 
its  name.  4.  Urbinum  Hortense,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  same  river,  now  Urbino,  the  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Valens,  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put 
to  death.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this  place  is  the 
defile  anciently  called  Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  now  il  Furlo 
or  Sasso  Forato,  from  its  being  cut  through  the  rock  which 
here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Cantiano.  This  work 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Flammian 
Way.  5.  Foruw.  Sempronii,  nearer  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Metaurus.  It  answers  to  the  modern  Fossam- 
brone.  The  battle  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Roman  gener- 
als must  have  taken  place  here,  according  to  the  best  opinions. 
A  hill  between  Fossombrone  and  the  pass  of  Furlo  is  still  called 
Monte  (PAsdrubale. 
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6.  Sentinmi,  to  the  southwest,  and  nearer  the  Apennines, 
now  Sentim.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with  the 
Samnites,  B.C.  295,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  so  nobly  de- 
voted himself  for  his  country.  Sentinum  is  also  noted  for  hav- 
ing held  out  against  tJie  second  triumvirate.  7.  Camerinum, 
■to  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Picenura,  and  now  Cameri- 
no.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte  of 
Strabo,  to  which  we  will  presently  come. 

"We  must  now  turn  to  that  part  of  Umbria  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Beginning  with 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  we  come  to,  1.  Tifernum  Tibennum, 
so  called  because  near  the  sources  of  that  stream.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  left  bank,  and  answers  to  the  modern  CUtd  di  Gas- 
tello.  Tifernum  is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situated  near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  3.  Iguvi- 
um,  to  the  south  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbio,  or  more  commonly 
Gvbbio,  and  was  a  vmnidpium.  This  city  has' acquired  great 
celebrity  in  modern  times  from  the. discovery,  in  its  vicinity, 
A.I>.  1440,  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  others  in  Latin  characters.  To 
the  northeast  of  this  place  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenni- 
nus,  to  which  the  Umbiians  resorted  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Latins  to  the  Al- 
ban  Mount.  Some  vestiges  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  Sunt'  Ubaldo.  3.  Nuceria,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Nocera.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu- 
facture of  wooden  vessels.  4.  Mevania,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  now  Bevagna.  This  place  was  famous  for  its 
wide-extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  Here  "Vltellius  took 
post,  as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire 
against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  This 
city  is  also  memorable  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
pertius. 

5.  Spoletium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Spoleto. 
It  ranked  high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but  it  suf- 
fered  severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  6.  Carsfilw,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  noticed  by 
Strabo  among  the  principal  towns  of  Umbria.     The  ancient 
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site  still  retains  the  name  of  Carsoli.  7.  T&der,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Carsulw,  and  now  Todi.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  strength.  8,  Am&ria,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Amelia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria,  and,  according  to  Cato, 
could  boast  of  an  origin  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  municipium,  and  became  a  colony  under  Augu.stus. 
9.  Cawterte,  between  Ameria  and  Tuder,  and  now  Camarata. 
It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Camertes,  a  powerful  Umbrian 
tribe. 

10.  Interamna,  east  of  Ameria,  and  so  called  because  situa- 
ted between  two  branches  of  the  River  Nar.  Hence,  also,  the 
inhabitante  were  known  as  the  Interamndtes  Nartes,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  Interamna  on  the  Liris,  in  New  La- 
tiura.  It  is  now  the  well-known  town  of  Terni.  This  place 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  adjacent  plains,  which  were  watered  by  the  Nar,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  us 
that  the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year.  11.  Nar- 
nia,  lower  down  on  the  Nar,  more  anciently  called  Nequinum, 
and  now  Narni.  This  change  of  name  took  place  after  the 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  when  it  received  a  colo- 
ny with  the  view  of  sei-ving  as  a  point  of  defence  against  the 
Uiubri.  It  was  situate  on-  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  Nar.  A  bridge  was  raised  over  this  river  by  Au- 
gustus, the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
12.  Ocrlculum,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  few  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Otricoli.  This 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Social  War,  but  was  still,  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  city  of  note. 


(A.)     Name,  Boundaries,  &C. 

I.  Piccnum  took  its  name  from  the  Picentes,  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Sabines ;  and  these  colonists  are  said  te 
have  assumed  the  appellation  of  Picentes  because  led  in  their 
migration  from  home  by  a  woodpecker  (picus),  the  sacred  bird 
of  Mamers  or  iVIars.     According,  however,  to  the  legend  of  the 
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poets,  they  were  so  called  from  the  ancient  Pious,  tlie  mythic 
leader  of  their  colony. 

II.  Picenwm  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines  and  that  of  the  Vestini.  This  arrangement  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Picenum  the  territory  of  the  PrmmH,  who 
were,  in  fact,  however,  a  different  people  from  the  Picentes,  but 
are  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  ranked  along  with  them  under 
the  same  general  head. 

III.  Picenum  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.     The  produce  of  its  fmit-trees  was  particularly  es- 


IV.  The  Sabines  were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  this  country.  The  Siouli,  Liburni,  and  Umbri,  ac- 
cording to  Pluiy ;  the  Pelasgi,  as  Silius  Italious  reports ;  and 
the  T3nrrheni,  according  to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  form- 
ed settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

V.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  oost  the  Romans  but  little 
trouble.  It  was  effected  about  269  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  men,  as  Pliny 
assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  authorities. 

(B.)  Cities  or  Picenum. 
Begixnmg  at  the  north,  from  the  Kiver  JEsis,  now  the  Estno, 
which  separates  Picenum,  in  this  quarter,  from  Umbria,  we 
come  to,  1.  Ancona,  on  the  coast,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  This  place,  in  Greek  'Ayicuv,  was  so  called  from  the 
angular  or  bended  form  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  was 
placed,  the  term  d-jKiiv,  in  Greek,  conveymg  the  general  idea  of 
any  thing  curved  or  bent.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Doric  origm,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracusans, 
who  were  flymg  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Livy  as  a  naval  station  of  some  importance  in  the  wars 
of  Rome  with  the  Illyrians,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  port  of 
consequence  even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  are  stiC  extant  there. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  territory  was  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine.  Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Sdius  Italicus.  2.  JVu- 
wuiia,  about  ten  miles  further  on,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Sic- 
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uli,  now  Humana.  3.  Potentia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  Potenza.  The  remains  of  the  city  are  elose  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maria  di  Potenza.  4.  Firmvm,  to  the  south- 
east, and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  modern  town 
of  Fermo  answers  to  it,  and  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
Marca  WAncona.  The  Castellum  Firmdnorum  is  now  the 
Porto  di  Fermo.  5.  Cupra,  to  the  south,  termed  Maritima, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  known  by  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra Montana.  It  was  an  establishment  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  Juno  here  under  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra. The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  site  of  this  place  is  commonly  fixed  at  Marano.  6.  Cas- 
trum  Truetdinum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  now  the 
Tronto,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  es- 
tablishment of  the  Libumi,  a  well-known  Illyrian  nation,  in 
Italy.  According  to  the  same  writer,  they  once  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  on  this  coast. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Pioenum,  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  this  province,  we  come  to,  1.  Cupra  Montana,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  iEsis,  and  so  named  from  its  situation  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  near  the  present  Masaccio  d'lesi. 
2.  Cingulum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  now  Cing-olo.  It  sur- 
rendered to  CsBsar,  though  Labienus,  then  a  great  partisan  of 
Pompey's,  had  fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  3.  Auximum, 
to  the  northeast,  and  near  Ancona,  now  Osimo.  From  its 
strength  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Pioenum. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  it  was  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province.  4.  Asculum  Picenum,  southwest  oiFtrmmn,  and 
now  AscoU.  It  was  called  Picenum,  to  distinguish  it  from  jI^- 
cillum  m  Kifiw\ia,.  This  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
when  the  social  war,  broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Picenum.  In  the  course  of  that  war  it  main- 
tained a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey,  who  finally, 
however,  compeUed  the  place  to  surrender.  Cicero  mentions 
Barrus,  a  native  of  Asculum,  as  a  most  eloquent  orator. 
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Of  this  people  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  thai  they  were  of  a  differ 
ent  race  from  tlie  Picentes.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  and  celebrattd  for  its 
wine  ;  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  availed  himself  of  these  resounds  when  he 
led  his  army  through  this  district,  on  his  way  to  the  souih,  after  his  campaign 
in  Etruria,  as  did  Claudius  Nero  when  proceeding  hy  forced  marches  to  jom 
his  colleague  who  was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal, 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  occur  in  this  territory.  We  may  mention, 
however,  1.  laleramHa  Prceiatid-na,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  three  uthei 
cities  of  the  name  of  Inleramrta,  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Its  roodern  name  is 
Teramo,  situated  between  the  small  rivers  Viiiola  and  Turdino.  2  Bercgra.  to 
tfae  aouthwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Vomaima,  now  the  T  omimQ  Its 
particular  site  is  undetermined.  3.  Hadria,  between  the  Vomaws  and  Mutrinus, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Hadria  is  now  Airi,  and  its  harbor  just  mentioned,  Porio  d'Atri. 
This  city  is  supposed  to  have  heen  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Hadria  to  the 
north  of  the  Po.  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  of  this  city, 

6.  SABINI,  jEQUI,  MARSI,  PELIGNI,  VESTINI,  AND  MARRUCINI. 


(A.)     Name,  History,  TERRiTOBy,  &C. 

I.  The  Sabines  appear  to  be  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  indigenous  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  Their  name,  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the  god  Sahus,  an  aboriginal 
deity,  whose  son  Sancus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 

H.  The  Sabines  were  a  mountaineer  race  originally,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  first  a  very  inconsiderable  community,  aa 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  Cato,  who,  as  quoted  by  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus,  reported  that  the  lirst  Sabines  settled 
in  an  obscure  place  named  Testrlna.  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiter- 
num.  As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  in  every  direction,  expelling  the  Aborigines 
from  the  district  of  Reate,  and  thence  sending  out  numerous 
colonies  into  Piceniim,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty  nations 
who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

in.  The  early  connection  of  the  Sabines  with  Home,  which 
was  yet  in  its  iniancy,  naturally  forms  the  most  interesting 
epoch  in  their  history,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  here.  Their  entire  subjugation  was  effected  by  Curiua 
Dentatus,  who  carried  fire  and  desolation  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  NaT  and  Velinus,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

IV.  The  country  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
U 
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was  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north  by  Uinbria,  on  the  south 
by  Latium,  on  the  west  by  Uinbria  and  Etruria,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  country  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucim,  &c. 

V.  The  Romans  had  no  general  name  comprehending  the 
Sabines  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them.  The  latter,  as  well  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  as  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lueanians,  they  termed  Sabcllians. 

(B.)       CtiES     0^     THE     S^EINI. 

BKOiNNiNG  at  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  we  come 
to,  1,  AntemncB,  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  more  ancient  than 
Rome  itself.  From  its  position  it  belonged  strictly  to  Latium, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio ;  but  that  it  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is  evident  from  its  being  one  of 
the  first  cities  which  resented  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation 
by  the  rape  of  their  women.  Its  name,  according  to  Varro,  in- 
dicated its  position,  "  AntemncB,  quod  ante  amnein,  qui  infiuit 
in  Tiberim."  2.  Ftdenm,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  Tiber,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  Romulus  conquered  the  place  soon  after  the  death 
of  Tatius.  After  many  attempts  to  emancipate  itself,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  dictator  Mamercus  jEmilius.  After  this  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  deserted  place,  but  it  subsequently 
rose  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  A  terrible  disaster 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
fifty  thousand  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports,  or  twenty  thousand, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  site  of 
this  city  is  near  Castel  Giubiho.  3,  Crustumerium,  about  two 
miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  also  a  colo- 
ny of  Alba,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  Crusturoini 
were  vanquished  by  Romulus,  and  a  settlement  was  formed  in 
their  territory,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  more  than 
one  writer.  The  ruins  of  Crustumerium  stilt  exist  in'  a  place 
called  Marcigliano  Vecchio.  4.  Nometdum,  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  site  now  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  Lamentana  Vecchia.  This  also  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhaps,  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its  po- 
sition it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  Nomentum,  in 
the  time  of  Propertius,  was  but  an  insignificant  place,  yet  its 
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territory  was  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  ite  vineyards, 
and  lience,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  we  find  tliat  land 
in  this  district  was  sold  for  enormous  sums.  The  former  had 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  was  his  favorite 
retreat.  The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  praised  by  Athenasus  and 
Martial. 

5.  Comiculam,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Cormcwlani  Colles.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Servius  Tullius.  6.  Erctum,  north  of  Nomeritum,  and  the 
scene  of  many  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
leagued  with  the  Etruscans.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village.  Its  site  is  at  Rimane,  about  two  and  a 
half  mdes  beyond  Monte  Ritondo.  7.  Regillum,  near  Eretum, 
and  the  native  place  of  Atta  Clausus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at  Eome.  8.  Gwres,  to  the  north 
of  Eretum,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Numa  PompH- 
ius.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  though  Virgil  and 
Ovid  apply  the  term  parvi  to  it,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  city  to  play  the  part  ifc  did  in  early  Roman 
history.  The  site  of  Cures,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  is  to 
be  fixed  at  Correse,  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
9.  Mandela,  a  village  tp  the  southeast  of  Cures,  near  which 
stood  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  It  is  now  Bardela.  The  Mons 
Lucretilis,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  Monte  Libretti,  and  the  little 
Eiver  Bigentia  is  now  the  Licenza. 

10.  Reate,  to  the  northeast  of  Cures,  and  now  Rieti.  In  an- 
tiquity of  origin  this  city  was  equalled  by  few  places  in  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  records  of  that 
country  extend,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
Umbri,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  Reate 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules,  and  still  more 
so  for  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sesterces,  about  $2320.  The  valley  of  tlie  Veiinus,  in 
which  this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempe,  and  from  their  dewy  freshness  its  mead- 
ows  obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campi.  11.  Cntilia,  to  the 
east  of  Reate,  and  also  an  aboriginal  city  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  Ratignano,  and  the 
floating  island  on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  umbilicus,  or  centre  of  Italy, 
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a  fact  whicli  D'Anville  found  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to 
the  breadth  of  Italy.  Cntiliae  was  also  famed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  failed,  however,  in  their  effect  on  Vespasian,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  here. 

12.  Testrina,  to  the  southeast  of  CutiliEe,  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Sabine  nation.  Its  site  is  near  Givita  Tommassa. 
13.  Amtternum,  northeast  of  Testrina,  near  the  modern  St. 
Vittorino,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust.  14.  Nursia,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Sabine  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  near  the  sources  of  the  Nar.  It  was  noted  for  the 
coldness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  now  Norcia.  Polla  Vespa- 
sia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  born  here,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  family  of  that  emperor  had  possessions  at  a  place  called 
Vespasiai,  between  Nursia  and  Spoletum,  a  memorial  of  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Monte  Vespio. 

ffiQUI,  OR.EQUICOI.I. 

(A.)    HiBTOKV,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  ^qui,  or  ^qulcoli,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  more  distin- 
guished in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  to  Rome,  than  for  the 
extent  of  their  teirilory  or  their  numbers.  Livy  himself  expresses  his  surprise 
that  a  nation  apparently  so  small  and  insignificant  should  have  had  a  population 
adequate  to  the  calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  carried  on 
against  that  city  for  so  many  years. 

II.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome  can  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular 
war,  but  as  a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these  hardy  but 
lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that  city,  and  which  conld  only  be  ef- 
fectually checked  by  the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection, 

III.  The  .lEqui  are  to  be  placed  nest  to  the  Sabines,  and  between  them  and 
the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Latins.  They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of  forty  towns  ; 
but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have  been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some, 
also,  were  subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Latium. 

(B.)  Cities  ov  the  Xqci. 
1.  Varia,  lying  close  to  the  Digentia  of  Horace.  In  Strabo 
(v.,  p.  238)  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Varia  for  Vale- 
ria. The  modern  name  of  this  place  is  Vicovaro.  2.  Carsedli, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Varia.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  town  of  some  consequence,  and  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony after  the  .^qui  were  finaUy  reduced.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illus- 
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trioug  state  captives  and  hostages.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are 
still  called  Celle  di  Carsoli.  3.  Treba,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Anio,  now  Trevi.  This  town  appears  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  oi  Augusta,  but  after  what  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.  A  little  lower  dovra,  the  Anio  forms 
three  small  lakes,  called  Simbrivii  Lacus,  or  Simbruina  Stag- 
na.  The  coolness  and  salutary  virtue  of  these  waters  are  com- 
mended by  Celsus.  4.  Sublaqueum,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  now  Subiaco.  The  ancient  name 
has  reference  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  these  lakes.  It 
may  be  collected  from  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiv.,  22)  that  tliis  place 
was  at  first  only  a  villa  of  Nero's. 


(A.)    HtBTOnY,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  Marai,  though  inconsiderable  as  a  people,  are  entitled  to  honorable  no- 
tice in  the  page  of  history  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Their  origin, 
like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.  A 
certain  Phrygian,  named  Marsyas,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  race ; 
by  others,  Marsua,  the  son  of  Circe.  (P/m.,  vii.,  3.)  Hence  they  are  repre- 
sented as  enchanters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of  its  venom,  or 
cured  the  hurt  which  it  might  have  caused. 

II.  We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome  before  B.C.  308, 
■when  they  are  defeated  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Six  years  after  they  again 
assume  a  hostile  character,  hut  with  as  liule  success :  they  are  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  lose  several  of  theit  fortresses.  From  this  time  we  find  them  the 
firm  and  staunch  allies  of  Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valor  to  her  triumphs, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compels  them  and  most  of  the  other 
neighboring  communities  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  for  that  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensues,  and  which,  ftom  this 
circumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic  as  well  as  the  Social  War,  the  Marsi  are  the 
first  to  take  the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompjedius,  B.C.  90.  Though 
often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  is  at  last  crowned  with  success 
by  the  grant  of  those  immnnities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  extorted  from 
the  Roman  senate. 

III.  The  Marsi  were  contiguous  to  the  Sabines  and  Vestini  on  the  north,  to 
the  jEqui  and  Hernici  on  the  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Samnites  on  the  south, 
and  to  the  Peligni  on  the  east, 

(B.)     Cities    of    the   M*bsi. 

1.  Marruvium  or  Marrubium,  the  capital  of  the  race,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lacus  Fudnus.  Its  site  is  to  be  fisod  at  San 
Benedetto,  where  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  an- 
cient name  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  with  that  of  the 
Marsi.     No  Roman  colony  was  ever  established  hero.     2.  Alba 
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Fucentia,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  lake.  From  its 
strong  and  secluded  situation,  it  appears  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  Roman  senate  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for  captives 
of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  notorious  ofl'enders. 
Among  the  former  we  may  mention  Syphax,  who  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Tibnr ;  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
son  Alexander ;  and  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni.  At  the  time 
of  CKsai's  invasion  of  his  country,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  subsequently  repelling  the  attack 
of  Antony,  on  which  occasion  it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent 
eulogium  from  Cicero.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable,  and 
stand  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  city  of  Alba.  3.  Lucus, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Lucernes  by  Pliny,  and  it  appears  to  answer  to  the  modern 
Luco.  Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  Lucus  Angitia:,  or 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe,  and  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Virgil. 

PELIGNl. 

(A.)    HisTonn  Situation,  &c. 

I.  The  Peligai  were  not  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  either  by  their  poiitical  imporlance  or  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try; but  they  derive  some  consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of 
theirchiefclty  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  as  the  seat 
of  their  new  empire.  Had  their  plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath 
the  effects  of  Iheir  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world. 

II.  The  Peligni,  according  to  Festus,  were  of  Illyriaa  origin ;  but  Ovid,  who 
ought  to  be  considered  good  authority  in  what  regards  his  own  countiymen,  ex- 
pressly informs'  us  that  tliey  were  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

III.  The  small  and  mountainous  country  of  the  Peligni  seems  to  have  been 
noted  (br  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  streams.  Some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile.  It  was  separated  from 
the  Maisi  on  the  weal  by  the  Apennines ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Fe*. 
tmi ;  to  the  east  and  southeast  on  the  Marrucim,  Frenlani,  and  part  of  Sanmium. 

(B.)  Cities  of  the  Pbi.ioni. 
1.  Corfinium,  the  chief  city  of  the  race,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion from  Marruvium.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  for  the  seat  of 
their  empire  Corfinium  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  Italica,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Italian  confed- 
eracy. It  enjoyed  the  honor,  however,  of  being  styled  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy  only  for  a  short  period,  since  it  appears  to  have  se- 
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ceded  from  the  coalition  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
later  times  wo  find  it  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
oitJes  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  M-hich  Cfcsar  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. It  surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  defence.  The  church 
of  St.  Pelino,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  PopoH,  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  3.  Sulmo,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Sulmone.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  We  learn  from 
Florus  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  Sylla 
for  having  been  attached  (o  the  cause  of  Marius.  It  was  not, 
however,  destroyed  by  him,  since  we  soon  after  read  of  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  C^sar  together  with  Corfinium.  3.  Su- 
per Equum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and,  according 
to  Frontinus,  a  Roman  colony.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Caslel  Vecchio  Suhequo. 


(A.)     History,  Situation,  &C- 

I.  The  Vistmi  occupied  an  equally  mountainous,  though  more  extensive  tract 
of  country  than  the  other  communities  which  have  just  been  described.  To  the 
east  they  reached  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  Priziulii  on  the 
north  by  the  River  Matrinua  and  from  the  Marrucini  on  the  southeast  by  the 
Kiver  Aternus.  On  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Sfliines,  and  on  the  south  on 
the  Pelieni. 

II.  Their  history  offers  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  first 
introduced  to  our  notice  m  the  Roman  annals  as  the  allies  of  the  Samniles,  a 
people  to  whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valor ;  but,  being 
separately  attaclied  by  the  Romans  the  Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  were  soon  compelled  to  subm  t 

III.  This  people,  however,  were  not  behindhand  with  their  neighbors  in 
taking  up  arms  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  War ;  they  bore  an  active  pari 
in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were  granted 
to  tho  confederates. 

(B.)  Cities  of  the  Vestini. 
1.  Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penna,  the  chief  city  of  the  race. 
We  are  informed  by  Valerius  Maximus  that  it  sustained  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army  during  the  Social  War.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  Roman  colony.  Vitruvius  notices  some  waters  in 
its  vicinity  as  being  nitrous.  3.  Ang&lus,  nearer  the  coast,  now 
Civita  SanV  Angela.  3.  Cutina  and  Cin^lia,  two  fortresses 
among  the  Apennines.     The  former  is  now  Aquana,  and  the 
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latter  Aretenga.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Aquana,  and  on  tlie 
borders  of  Picenum,  rises  Monte  Corno,  called,  also,  il  Gran 
Sasso,  and  considered  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  probably  the  ancient  Mons  Gunarus.  4.  Auft- 
na,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  and  now  Ofena. 
5.  Aternum,,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus,  now  Pescara,  which 
is  also  the  modern  name  of  the  place.  6.  Pitinum,  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Aternus,  and  now  Torre  di  Pittno.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  a  little  stream  called  Novanus  by  Pliny,  which  was 
noted  for  being  dry  in  winter,  but  plentifully  supplied  in  summer. 


I.  The  Morrucmt  appear  to  have  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  oa  the 
right  banit  of  the  Riier  Aleraus,  between  the  Vcslini  to  the  north,  and  the  Fren- 
tani  to  the  south,  and  between  (he  Peligni  and  Che  sea  toward  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like  that  people,  tbey  were  account- 
ed a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common  cause  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

II.  The  only  city  of  note  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrudni  is  Tealt, 
now  Chieti,  on  the  right  banlt  of  the  Atemus  or  Pescam.'.  But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  it  as  a  large  and  populous  place,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  distinguished  cities  of  Italy.  The  family  of  Asinius  PoUio  came  originally 
froin  this  place. 

7.  ROMA. 

I.  Roma,  now  Rome,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  was  situate  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream.  From 
the  time  of  Servius  TuUius  it  extended  over  seven  hills,  and 
hence  was  often  called  Urbs  SepUcollis.  From  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  however,  it  spread  over  ten  hiUs,  the  names  of  which 
are  Mons  Palatinus,  Gapitolinus,  Cmlius,  Aventinm,  Quiri- 
nalis,  Viminalis,  EsguUinus,  Janiculus,  Gollis  Hortulorwn  or 
Mons  Pincius,  and  Vaiicanus. 

II.  Of  th^e  hills  the  Palatine  was  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Gollis  Hortulorum  and  the  Aventine  were  the  farthest  on  the 
north  and  south.  Before  the  Collis  Hortulorum  was  included 
in  the  city,  the  furthest  hill  on  the  north  was  the  Qtiirinal. 
On  the  Palatine  Hill  was  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  and 
the  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  Augustus,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Cfesars.  The  Pala- 
tine was  the  first  inhabited  part  of  Rome,  and  is  sometimes  put. 
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by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  whole  city.  On  the  Capitoline 
Hill  stood  the  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus.  Be- 
tween this  hiJI  and  the  Palatine  was  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  ascents  led  to  the  Capitol :  1st.  By  the  one  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rook,  which  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side, 
where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber ;  2d.  By  the  Glivus  CapitoUnus, 
which  began  from  the  Arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn ;  and  3d.  By  the  CHvus  Asyli,  which,  being  less  steep  than 
the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by  which  the  tri- 
umphant generals  were  borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  The 
Aventine  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Remus  took 
his  station  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a  view  to  found- 
ing Rome ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  interred. 
The  public  granaries  of  the  city  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the  river  here  afford- 
ed of  landing  the  wheat  which  came  fiom  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Africa.  On  the  EsquUine  Hill  were  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Maecenas.  Julius  Csesar  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  Suburra  which  was  situate  on  this  hill.  The  Campus  Es- 
quilinus,  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  Esquiline  Hill  seems  to  have  been  considered  unhealthy  till 
this  mode  of  burial  was  discontinued.  The  Janiculan  Hill, 
across  the  Tiber,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  city 
founded  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tradition  reported  that  Nu- 
ma  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  The  Vatican  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  vates,  or 
vaticinium,  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination. 

lU.  Ancient  Rome  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven 
gates,  exclusive  of  seven  which  no  longer  existed.  In  the  time 
of  Frontinus,  nine  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  water,  a  number 
which  later  authors  magnify  to  fourteen,  and  even  twenty ;  but 
the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aurelius 
Victor  alone,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  counted  the  different  channels  or  conduits  of  water,  not  the 
aqueducts  themselves. 

IV,  Lipsius,  a  modern  scholar,  has  computed  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  environs  at  four  millions.  This,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  called  a  conjecture  than  a  calculation 
upon  any  solid  data.     A  later  and  more  careful  computation 
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makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  wards,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustus,  to  have  amounted  to 
1,104,000.     The  true  number,  probably,  was  near  2,000,000. 

Topography    op    Rome    more    im    Detail. 
1.  The  Eaelv  Citv. 

I.  It  is  UEiversally  admitlea  tliat  the  part  of  Rome  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Romalus  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tiber.  This  town  on  the  hiJl  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins,  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quadrdla.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  same  city  existed  long  before  the  so-callod  era  of  llom- 
ulus ;  in  other  words,  that  no  such  individual  as  Romulus  ever  existed,  and 
that  the  place  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  Si- 
culian,  Pelasgian,  or  Tyrrhenian  town,  whose  name  was  Roma.  This  will  serve 
to  explain  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
appearance  of  the  name  Roma  itself. 

II.  As  early  as  the  so-called  time  of  Romulus,  ElTUsoan  settlements  existed 
on  the  Coslian  HiD,  and  extended  over  Mons  Cispiua  and  Oppius,  which  are 
parts  of  the  Esquiline,  Whether  these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  for- 
tified places  is  unknown ;  but  wo  learn  from  Varro  that  Ihey  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  descend  into  the 
plains  between  the  Ctelian  and  the  Esquiline,  whence  the  Vieas  Tuscns  in  that 
district  derived  its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settlements  was, 
according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  caUed  Lvceritm,  and  the 
Etruscan  settlers  themselves  were  caUed  Lucirea,  These  Luceres,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  state,  were  in  a  state  of  snhjection  to  the  other  tribes, 
from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees. 

III.  The  three  hiUs  north  of  the  Palatine,  namely,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
CapHoline,  were  occupied  by  Sabines,  and  the  last  of  these  bills  was  their  cita- 
del. Their  town  on  the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quirivm. 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
must  have  been  drained,  and  the  cloaca  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to 
the  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Rome.  The  vdley  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations 
(Comitium  and  Forum  Ramanam),  and  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the  Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  from 
the  lop  of  the  Velia,  ran  between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  and  then,  making 
a  bend,  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline  as  far  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium  toward  the  gate  of 
the  Palatine. 

IV.  The  seven  hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations  were  united 
into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  King  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pome- 
Ttura,  that  is,  the  precincts  within  which  augitria  could  he  taken,  had  been  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  the  city,  but  the  Aventine,  though  included  in  the 
new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  the  Pomerium,  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  plebeians.  Hence  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city 
by  Varro,  who  calls  them  Paiatium,  Velia,  Cermdlus,  Calius,  Fa^uial,  Oppiut, 
and  Cispius. 

V.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  six 
miles.    They  included  considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  not  occupied  by 
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buildings,  but  were  either  pasture  grounds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets, 
such  as  great  part  of  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal.  Accordingly,  in  lime  of  war, 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  Ibey  found  sufficient  space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was,  however, 
principally  the  inner  space,  near  the  wall  itself,  which  was  not  occupied  by 
buildings  until  a  very  late  period.  Servius  TuliiuB  divided  the  whole  city  within 
the  walla  into  four  regions,  which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  inl«  which 
he  divided  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into 
sis  districts,  which  derived  their  names  from  the  Saeclla  Argmorum,  which  prob- 
ably stood  wherever  two  streets  crossed  each  other,  so  that  these  subdiviSionH 
appear  to  have  been  compact  masses  of  houses,  such  as  were  subsequently 
called  vici.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  twenty-seven ; 
twenty-four  belonging  to  the  four  regions,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  proba- 
bly to  the  Capitoline. 

3.  Pbogress  of  Aechitectuhk,  &c.,  iT  Rome. 

I.  Manv  great  works  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period.  The 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  Capitoline,  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called 
C^ccr  TWiianiw  or  M<imcTt,n«s,  was  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hill.  The 
Circus  Maximus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of  which  there  are 
probably  no  remains.  The  Ciodca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  Forum  Romanum  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous  work.  The 
w^l  of  the  elder  Tarquin  formed  an  embankment  on  the  east  side  of  the  river : 
the  remains  are  stiU  visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tulliua 
few  traces  remain  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  as  appears 
from  the  description  of  Pliny  (iii.,  5),  and  from  Dioiiysius  of  Halicamassus  (ix., 
p.  634). 

II.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  great 
architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built  during  the  period  of  the  kings ; 
but  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  houses.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  lire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enu- 
merated, the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  hasty 
mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  fact  that,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  cit- 
ies  of  Italy.  After  this  restoration  a  long  time  probably  passed  before  any  new 
ground  was  built  upon.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  private  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number  of 
groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which,  however,  both  as  to 
material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  temples  of  Greece.  High 
loads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were 
not  paved,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under  the 
porticoescommonly  pavedwith  large  square  blocks  of  tuffo  or  of  travertino.  In 
the  year  176  B.C.,  the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  such  as  is  still  visible 
inapatt  ofthe  ViaAppia.    At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district 
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near  the  river,  between  the  Capiloline  and  the  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  buadings,  and  it  was  called  Extra  Portam  Flumenidnam. 

III.  The  private  houses  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  very  simple  in  struc- 
ture ;  hut,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  of  Asia,  individ- 
uals began  to  build  their  dwellings  ia  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  laslo  for 
splendid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  house  like  that  of 
Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for  its  splendor  and  magnifi- 
ceoce,  in  the  couiss  of  a  few  years  was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public 
edifices,  however,  still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 
Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  ,had  once  been  scarcely  tolerated,  were 
erected  in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  espe- 
cially after  the  time  of  Sylla.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullins  in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuiir  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already  existed  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  Tiber,  which  was  afterward  called  the  Regie  TransHblrina.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned,  In  Mmiliania, 
between  the  Circus  Flaminiua  and  the  Quirinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the 
Cffilius,  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  MaTiis.  Of  all  the 
splendid  buildings,  however,  which  were  raised  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Re- 
public,  scarcely  any  (races  exist,  and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prob- 
ability he  reckoned  among  them  are  the  substructions  of  tliree  ancient  temples, 
below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Carcere,  the  so.called  Temple  of  Fartana  Viri- 
lia,  not  far  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  columns 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

IV,  Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a  city  of  brick 
into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, temples,  arcades,  and  theatres,  which  were  constructed  during  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  were  ahnost  innumerable.  The  whole  plain  between  the 
Quirinai  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which  in  splendor  and  magnificence 
far  surpassed  the  city  of  the  hills :  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  ar- 
cades, theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private 
habitations.  Aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  had 
been  built  as  early  as  the  year  313  B.C.,  and  the  first  (_Aqua  Apjna)  was  be- 
gun by  Appius  Claudius,  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  conveyed 
the  water,  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  (_Anio  Veins,  373  B.C. ;  Aqua  Marcia, 
146  B.C. ;  Tejmia,  137  B.C. ;  Julia,  35  B.C.)  were  constructed;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architecture  reached  its  perfection, 
and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  toward  Oie  city.  Augustus  built  two 
new  aqueducts  {Aqaa  Alsielina  or  Augusta,  and  Aqua  Virga),  and  increased  the 
Mania.  Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqva  Claudia ;  Anio  Nosus  {both  in 
A.D.  50);  Aqva  Ttajana  {A,D,  111);  Anlminiana  (A,D,  SIS);  Alexandrina 
{A,D,  330) ;  and  Jovia  (A.D,  300). 

V.  The  division  into  four  regions,  made  by  Servius  Tullius,  had  remained  un- 
altered ;  but  Augustus,  for  the  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  whole 
city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  into  fourteen  new  regions, 
a  division  which  continued  to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to 
give  way  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the  Au- 
gustan regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained 
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nineteen,  or,  according  to  a  later  account,  twenty-two  vici,  with  as  many  jacel- 
la,  in  places  where  two  streets  crossed  each  otlier  (in  compitis).  Each  vicjii 
seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  so  that  eyeiy  region  contained  more  than  four  thousand.  About  one 
twenty-fiilh  part  of  this  number  of  houses  were  domus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the 
rich  (palazxi),  with  a  portico  in  front,  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaininglwenty-fourtwenty-fiflhs  consisted  of  iTUiiJiE,  that  is,  habitations 
for  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but 
mostly  an  open  space,  which  served  as  a  shop  or  work-shop.  In  the  interior 
they  may  have  had  a  court,  hut  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atrium  of  a  domus. 
The  number  of  these  insula  was  about  forty-four  thousand.  AH  Roman  houses 
were  very  high.  Augustus  fixed  seventy  and  Tr^an  sixty  feet  as  the  height, 
above  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  the  upper  story  was  usually  of 
■wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman 
legislation  of  later  times,  that  no  two  houses,  whether  dcmus  or  itisalie,  should 
be  built  closely  together,  but  that  an  open  space  of  live  feet  should  bo  left  be- 
tween them, 

VI.  Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  Prciman  Camp  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  in  the  Cajfipus  Vim- 
inalis,  and  surrounded  it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time 
had  their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  from  the  Porta  Collina  to  the  Porta 
Ccelimontana ;  Ihey  did  not,  however,  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within 
the  fields  between  the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city,  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horii,  as  Horti  Maccnalis,  Pallanlidni,  Epaphrodili,  &c.  All 
that  had  been  done,  however,  for  the  embellishment  of  (he  city  previoas  to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  eonfiagration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome 
was  gigantic,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable :  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the  Capitol  to  Ostia. 
But  all  that  he  could  do,  notwithstanding  his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  face  of  the  new  city,  howev- 
er, assumed  a  totally  d liferent  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  the  im- 
perial palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so-called  golden  house  of  Nero,  which  oc- 
cupied a  space  equal  to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  height.  In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  regular 
plan,  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  rums 
were  removed,  and  conveyed  in  ships  Co  Ostia,  to  fill  up  the  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity. All  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  eonstrncted  of  the  fire-proof 
peperino,  without  Ihe  old  wooden  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Some  time  afterward, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was 
taken,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  thirteen  and  one  fifth  Roman  miles. 
The  subsequent  emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city ;  but  un- 
der Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all 
Ihe  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius  Severus  exerted  bicnself  to  restore 
the  parts  which  had  been  burned,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his 
buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  gmndeur  and  magnificence  of  the  thermae 
of  Caraealla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Almost  all  the  great  buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at 
Rome,  belong  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constanline, 
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Vrr,  The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  the  immense  wall,  with 
its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Aurelian  surrounded  the  city.  The  worli, 
wliich  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  376),  does  not,  however,  en- 
able us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects 
of  the  fortifications  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enclose  parts  which  were 
not  covered  with  buildings.  The  whole  circumference  of  these  new  fortifica- 
tions was  about  twenty-one  miles.  Seven  bridges  connected  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  river..  In  the  time  of  Honorius,  some  parts  of  this  wall 
were  decayed,  and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them,  but  they  were  restored  by  this 
emperor. 

VIII.  After  the  lime  of  Constantine,  when  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  no- 
bles Lad  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  tlie  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifices  commenced.  The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  individuals  possessed 
sufliBient  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal  in  form  or  material  to  tliose  of  llieir 
ancestors,  and  as  heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  intoChrislian 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  down  acid  the  materials  used  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  great  calaniiliea  were  iiillicted 
upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  buildings  of  Rome  suffered  nuich  injury  from  the  invaders,  for 
they  could  have  do  interest  in  destroying  any  thing,  and  all  historians  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  things.  The  few  buildings  which  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alarie  were  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  where  the  enemy  entered.  There 
are  in  this  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  which  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion.  A  harder  fate  befell  the  city  in  *65,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  though  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sack  of  fourteen  days, 
the  buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little;  the  precious  metals  were  the  main 
(rfjject  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians,  Theodoricand  his  immediate  success- 
ors not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  had  suiTered,  or  were 
beginning  to  decay.  The  population,  however,  rapidly  decreased  during  the 
fifth  century,  and  became  impoverished,  so  that,  towardtheendofihe  century, 
the  suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Janiculum  and 
the  Vatican.  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  res- 
toration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive  districts  were 
uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  former  days,  indeed,  still  ex- 
isted, but  after  the  reign  of  jDeodatus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus 
one  after  another  they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

8.  LATIUM, 
(A.)  Name,  Extent,  BouptDAKiBB,  &c. 
I.  The  name  Latium  is  derived  by  the  Roman  poets  from 
the  circumstance  of  Saturn's  having  lain  concealed  there,  after 
having  been  driven  by  Jupiter  from  the  slcies  (quod  ibi  latuis- 
set  Saturnus).  Modern  investigators,  however,  leaving  the  re- 
gion of  fablo,  have  traced  in  the  name  of  the  country  an  allu- 
sion to  its  fiat  or  marshy  character. 
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Obs,  Abeken,  in  his  Miudilalicn  vor  den  Zeitta  rout.  HerrscL.  p. 45.  deducea 
the  name  Latium  from  latas,  comparing  this  last  with  ^?.aTvs  and  plaka.  Gro- 
tefend,  on  the  other  hand,  seelts  for  the  origin  of  the  term  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  makes  the  name  mean  "  marshy  land,"  "  fenny  country,"  answering 
to  the  German  Saaipfiand.  Klotz,  following  out  this  idea,  supposes  the  word  to 
be  in  affinity  with  lacaa,  whence  may  have  been  formed  Lacinius,  and  from  this 
Laliitas.     (Handb.  der  tat  UlUraiurgesch.,  p.  1S1,  note  ) 

II.  Ldttum  anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  north,  as  far  only  as  the  Circeian  Promontory  m  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  this  part 
was  subsequently  distingaished  by  the  name  of  Latium  vetus 
or  antiquum.  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Latium  was  ex- 
tended as  fer  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Llris,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  the 
part  thus  added  was  called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ancient  Latium. 

ni.  Latium,  therefore,  as  comprehending  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Etruria,  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the  jEqui  and  Marsi,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  cast  by  Samnt- 
um  and  Campania. 

(B.)     HisToEiCAL  Sketch  of  Latium  in  its  Eakt-ier  State. 

I.  AccoRDiNo  to  Aristotle,  who  calls  Latium  a  district  in 
OpTca,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans  or  Opicans ; 
but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Romans  themselves, 
which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in  Dionysius  of 
Halioarnassus,  Latium  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Siculi,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  myth- 
ical king  Latinus.  These  Siouli  were  connected  with  the  Itali 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  northeast  of  Lati- 
um, in  the  neighborhood  of  Reate  and  Carseoli,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Siculi. 

II.  These  Aborigines  were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  urged 
forward  to  the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines.  The  Siculians  of 
Latium  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Sicily,  which 
derived  its  name  from  them.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Abo- 
rigines was  Gasci,  Prisci,  or  Sacrdni  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
those  Siculians  who  remained  behind  in  Latium,  they  gradually 
formed  the  people  of  the  Prisci  Latini,  that  is,  Prisci  et  LatiiU, 
or  simply  Latini. 
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ni.  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  historj- 
ans  of  later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  Jaws  and  civilized 
manners,  and  as  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
description  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  no- 
tion, which  persons  of  a  civilized  age  are  always  apt  to  form 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  then:  history.  We  know  that  the  Ab- 
origines were  an  agricultural  people,  and  lived  in  vUlages  and 
towns,  of  which  Varro,  in  his  Origines,  has  given  a  list,  and 
some  of  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicamassus,  such  as  Palatium,  on  the  Quintian  road. 
Most  of  these  towns,  however,  lay  in  ruins. 
^  rV.  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  Sioulians  and  Oscans,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians 
(Sabines).  Tins  fact  is  not  only  stated  in  the  aneient  tradi- 
tions, but  is  manifest  from  the  language  spoken  in  Latium  (the 
Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the  Latins),  for  we  can  still 
distinguish  the  two  elements :  one  is  of  a  Pelasgian  character, 
and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages ;  the  other  element,  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Greelc,  is  of  Sabellian  origin.  From  these  elements,  so  far  as 
they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  two  respective  nations.  Most  Latm  words  relating  to 
agriculture  and  a  more  civilized  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  others,  which  are  of  Sabellian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase. 

V.  The  Aborigines  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Janus,  as 
the  founder  of  a  better  mode  of  hfe :  Saturn  was  believed  to 
have  taught  them  husbandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianus  was  the  god  of  the  sun  ■ 
Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and 
goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  personifications  of  the  vivify- 
ing anil  productive  powers  of  the  earUi. 

VI.  The  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium 
must  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  fiction,  and 
a  fiction  probably  not  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but  home 
sprung  and  of  Italian  origin. 

VII.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  it  would  appear  that  La- 
tium, long  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome, 
was  a  flourishing  country,  and  stocked  with  numerous  towns 
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and  viUages.  lis  inhabitants  formed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
the  affairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the 
well  of  Ferentina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alba,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terradna  in  the  south. 
The  history  of  the  confederacy  previous  to  the  building  of  Rome 
is  completely  lost,  for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  re- 
jected as  late  fabrications.  The  founders  of  Home  ai;e  called 
descendants  of  the  Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere 
describe  Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba. 

(C-)     Cities    of    L.tiuh. 

Beginninc;  from  the  Tiber,  as  being  the  northern  limit  of  this 
province,  we  come  to,  1.  Ostta,  situate  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Rome.  According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius. 
It  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  La- 
cus  Ostim,  now  Stagyio  di  Levante,  which  formerly  eomn 
cated  with  the  sea,  but  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  consider, 
able  tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an. 
chorage,  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Torre  Bovacciana,  in  which 
the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  moored.  It  was  open,  however,  and 
unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plundered  the  fleet 
moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
anchorage  ground  has  long  been  iilled  up  with  sand,  and  the 
sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old  Ostia.  Strabo  describes 
Ostia  as  having  no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
had  become  so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.  Hence  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  induced  to  con- 
struct a  new  harbor  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Tiber.  A  new 
basin  was  excavated,  a  large  mole  with  a  pharos  was  erected, 
and  a  magnificent  port  was  the  result,  which  took  the  name  of 
Partus  Augusti.  Ostia,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declined,  and 
in  the  time  of  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  in  a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  modern  Ostia,  which  is  a 
miserable  place,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city.  The 
harbor  of  Claudius,  in  time,  became  itself  choked  up,  and  it  is 
now  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having  retired  nearly  two  miles 
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on  that  side  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  here, 
and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Porto.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  Claudius's  harbor  that  Trajan  con- 
structed the  excellent  one  at  Centum  Cellce  in  Etruria.  Be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber  was  the  Insula  Sacra. 

2.  Laurentum,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Os- 
tia,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paterno.  Virgil  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Latinus.  Still,  however,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  jEneas  and  the  Trojan  colony,  it  is  very  ev- 
ident from  ancient  authorities  that  a  city  of  this  name  did  ac- 
tually exist  in  this  quarter.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  bay  (taurus),  and  hence  arose  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  place.  The  marshes  in  the  vicinity 
abounded  in  wild  boars.  -  The  adjacent  country  is  now  render- 
ed unhealthy  by  the  malaria,  but  in  ancient  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  just  the  reverse,  and  was  crowded  with  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  3.  Lavlnium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavinia,  after  whom  he  gave  it  its  name.  The 
place,  however,  is  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  La- 
tium.  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  Itineraries. 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Pratica,  about 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

A  little  beyond  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium  we  come  to 
a  small  stream  now  called  Rio  Torto,  which  probably  answers 
to  the  celebrated  Numictus  of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  ^Eneas  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Numicius  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  ^neas  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  JmMges.  Beyond  the  Numicius  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Rutull,  a  small  people,  who,  though 
perhaps  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  became  subsequent- 
ly so  much  a  part  of  that  nation  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  notice  them  under  a  separate  head.  Their  capital  was  Ar~ 
dia,  a  very  ancient  city,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nae,  mother  of  Perseus.  Virgil  makes  it  the  capital  of  his 
Turnus.  The  ruins  of  the  place  stiU  bear  the  name  of  Ardea, 
and  are  situate  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus,  Ardea  sent  a  colony  to  Sa- 
gunlum  in  Spain,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  that  city.     Ardea  is  memorable  in  early  Roman  history  as 
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the  place,  during  the  siege  of  which  the  affair  of  Luoretia  oc- 
curred, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  This  city, 
according  to  Livy,  afforded  an  asylum  to  CamJllus  on  his  go- 
ing into  voluntary  exile  from  Rome.  To  the  southwest  of  Ar- 
dea  lay  Castrum  Inui,  the  exact  situation  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. According  to  Nibby,  however,  the  name  of  Incastro,  at- 
tached to  the  little  stream  near  which  the  rains  of  Ardea  are 
situated,  seems  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  the  Castrum  Inui. 

What  remains  of  the  coast  will  be  more  conveniently  exam- 
ined in  describing  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  we  will 
presently  come.  In  the  mean  time,  proceeding  into  the  interi- 
or of  Latium  from  Ardea,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  find, 

1.  Lanuvium,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Civita 
Lavinia  or  CittH  della  Vigna.  The  similarity  of  the  former 
of  these  modern  appellations  has  sometimes  caused  this  city  to 
be  mistaken  for  Lavimum,  but  by  the  different  positions  of  the 
two  towns  they  arc  easily  distinguished.  Lanuvium  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  toward  Antium  and  the  sea.  The  temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita  were  here  held  in  great  veneration. 
Among  the  natives  of  this  place  more  or  less  known  in  history 
or  otherwise,  may  be  named  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius, 
Broscius,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  the  three  Antonines.  Milo 
was  dictator  of  Lanuvium,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  encounter  took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 

2.  Ancia,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Lanuvium,  and  nearer 
Rome.  It  is  now  La  Riccia.  According  to  Strabo,  Aricia  it- 
self was  situate  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  a  hill  above.  The  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of  the 
modern  tovm.  The  distance  between  this  place  and  Rome  was 
fifteen  miles.  Diana  had  a  sacred  grove,  temple,  and  lake  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  lake  is  now  called  Lago  di  Nemi.  Stra- 
bo toils  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  here  resembled  that  paid 
to  the  goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  that  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms 
against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office,  for  whosoever  could  slay 
him  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  The  country  around  Aricia  was 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty. 

3.  Alba  Loiiga,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Aricia,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium.     The  old  fabulous 
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traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  citj  of  Alba  as  being 
founded  by  Ascanius,  son  of  ^neas,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Home  iiself  They  al--o  give  a  suc- 
cession of  icings  of  Alba,  from  Ascanius  down  to  Numitor,  grand- 
father of  Romulus.  But  this  story  evidently  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  historical.  The  truth  is,  that  Alba  vras  a  considerable 
city  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of  a  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  connected  with  it.  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  has  been  much  contested  by  topographers. 
The  ancient  account  malces  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway  between  the  summit 
and  the  Lacus  Albanus,  each  of  these  serving  as  a  defence  to 
the  city;  and  hence  many  have  supposed  it  to  coincide  with 
the  modern  village  of  Palazzolo.  Sir  W.  Gell,  however,  after 
a  careful  examination,  decides  in  favor  of  a  long  ridge  higher 
up  the  ascent,  and  makes  the  city  to  have  been  scarcely  fifty 
yards  broad,  but  to  have  stretched  in  a  long  line  for  more  than 
a  mile.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  city,  the  first  part,  Alba, 
referring  to  the  high,  precipitous  rocks  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  tlie  latter  part,  Longa,  to  its  lengthened  appearance.  This 
city,  according  to  Livy,  was  destroyed  by  Tiollus  Hostilius,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome  ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong 
doubts  about  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Alba 
was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Alba  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by  the  Latins,  and  not 
by  Rome.  A  second  town  was  built  afterward  by  Roman  col- 
onists in  the  time  of  the  first. emperors.  This  second  Alba  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  his.  life  of  Nero.  The  modern  town 
of  AlbaiW  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  answer  to  the  ancient  site.  TheiHoms  Albanus  is  now 
Monte  Cavo.  Theiacws jl/iowMshasbeenalreadymentioned 
(page  266). 

4.  Bovillm,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones,  and  answering  now  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inn  called  X'  Osterta  delle  Frattochie.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Bovillee  was  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Ferentlna, 
distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where 
the  confederate  cities  assembled  in  public  council.  Near  Bo- 
viUeb,  also,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodius, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter.     5.  Tusculum,  on  the 
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summit  of  the  ridge  of  hiJls  which  forms  the  eonfinuation  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modem  toi,vn  of  Frascati. 
The  ruins  themselves  bear  the  name  of  II  Tuscolo.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  place  is  ascribed  in  the  legends  of  the  poets  to 
Telegonua,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Strabosays  that  on 
the  side  toward  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
villas.  Of  these,  the  one  most  interesting  for  us  was  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  giving  name  to  the  beautiful  moral  Disputations, 
which  were  probably  written  there,  Tusculanm  Disputationes, 
or  "  Tusculan  Disputations."  The  villa  itself  was  called  Tus- 
culdnum.  6.  Algidum,  to  the  southeast  of  Tusculum,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  favorite  station  of 
the  .^qui  in  their  predatory  incursions  on  the  Roman  territory. 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  tliis  town  and  the 
Mount  Algtdus.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  that  chain 
which  stretches  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  is  par- 
allel to  the  Tusculan  hills,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  woods  of  the 
bleak  Algidug  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Horace. 

7.  Gabii,  to  the  northeast  of  Tusculum,  on  the  Via  Pranes- 
tina,  and  about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome.  Its  site  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  Osteria  del  Pantano.  Gabii  is  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  an  obscure  tradition  repre- 
sented it  as  the  place  in  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
brought  up.  The  artful  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  obtained  possession  of  Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt by  force  of  arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy, 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received  their  final 
defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city.  This  place  suffered  so 
much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  revived,  however,  under  Antoninus  and  Commo- 
dus,  and  became  a  thriving  town.  In  its  more  flourishing  days, 
Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor  at  Gabii.  The 
ductus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the 
toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  person  when  in  motion. 
The  people  of  Gabii  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  8.  Col- 
latia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gabii,  and  likewise  a  colony  of  Al- 
ba. It  was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  chaste  Lucretia.     In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
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The  road  ifrhich  led  to  this  place  from  Rome  was  called  Via 
Colldtina.  The  site  of  CoUatia  is  generally  supposed  to  agree 
■with  that  of  a  place  called  Castel  delP  Osa  or  Casielluccio. 
Gell,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Lung-hezza.  9.  Tibur,  now  Tt- 
voli,  to  the  northeast  of  Gabii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio. 
According  to  Dionysius,  it  was  a  town  of  the  Siculi ;  but  oth- 
ers make  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Catillus,  son  of  Amphia- 
hius,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Coras  and  Tiburtus,  niigra- 
ted  to  Italy,  and  named  the  place  after  the  latter.  This  legend 
refers,  of  course,  to  a  Pelagic  origin.  The  Greek  writers  call 
the  place  rd  Hibovpa.  Hercules  was  the  deity  held  in  greatest 
veneration  at  Tibur,  and  his  temple,  on  which  the  Cathedral  of 
Tivoli  is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  epithet 
of  "  Herculean,"  given  it  by  the  poets.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
dwelt  one  of  the  anoient  sibyls,  sumamed  Albania.  A  beau- 
tiful little  ruin  still  remains,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  others  assign  it  to  Vesta.  The  hero  Tibumus  was  als» 
revered  at  Tibur,  and  had  a  grove  consecrated  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Two  illustrious  captives  of  Rome  both  ter- 
minated their  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  and  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the  former  at  Tibur, 
the  latter  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  that  place. 

10.  Praneste,  to  the  southeast  of  Tibur,  and  now  Paleslri- 
na.  Strabo  describes  it  as  having  a  citadel  remarkable  for  its 
strength  of  position,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city.  The  same  author  states  that  Praeneste  laid 
claim  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  Poly- 
stephanus  (jJoXvoTeipavog).  Pliny  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  Stephane.  From  Dionysius  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
afterward  colonized  by  Alba.  The  strength  of  Prfencste  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  too  great  impcfftance  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
contending  parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  It  was  induced  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
a  bloody  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  made  by  the 
victorbus  troops  of  Sylla,  and  the  place  having  been  given  up 
to  plunder.  It  survived,  however,  these  disasters,  and  gained 
new  strength  from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  had  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  upon  it,  so  that  it  eventually  became 
ouce  more  a  flourishing  city,  .^lian,  the  writer  of  the  "  Vari- 
ous History,"  and  also  of  the  work  "  On  Animals,"  was  a  native 
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of  this  place.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  in  Prteiieste  was  very- 
celebrated.  Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  around  this 
<:ity,  none  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  its  wabiuts.  11.  Sacripor- 
tus,  near  PrEeneste,  and  the  place  where  the  decisive  action 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  SyUa  and  the  younger  Marius. 
13.  Pedum,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Praneste,  and  often  named 
in  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  the  mod- 
ern GalHcam,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell.  Others  are  in  favor 
of  Zagarolo.  13.  Labicum,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween  the  Via  Pmnestina  and  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  CEBsar  had  a  villa  in  the  Ager  Labicanus,  where 
he  resided  not  long  before  his  death,  since  he  is  said  by  Sueto- 
nius to  have  made  his  will  there  the  September  previous  to  that 
event.  The  height  on  which  the  modern  town  of  Colonna 
s  to  the  site  of  Labicum. 


Having  now  described  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Latin 
territory,  strictly  so  called,  we  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  New 
Latium  which  bordered  on  the  jEqui  and  Marsi,  and  was  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  Hemici  before  it  was  included  within 
the  Latin  limits. 


r.  It  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  that  the  Hernici  deriyed 
their  name  from  the  rocky  nature  of  their  country,  kema  in  the  Sabine  dialeet 
aignifying  "a  rock;"  others  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  called  from  Her- 
nieus,  a  Pelasgtc  chief.  The  former  etymology,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  more  probable  one,  and  it  would  lead  us  a]so  to  infer  that  the  Herniei,  as 
well  as  the  jEqui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from 
the  Oscan  race. 

II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any 
peculiar  interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally  hardy  and  warliJte 
neighbors.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist 
the  systematic  and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final 
submission  to  her  genius  and  fortune. 

III.  Among  the  Herniei  we  may  notice  the  following  places : 
1.  Anagnia,  now  Anagni,  their  principal  city,  which  Virgil 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  "  dives,"  and  which  Strabo  terms 
an  important  city.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus,  From  Tac- 
itus we  learn  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Valens,  a  general 
of  Vitellius,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  party.  2.  FerentU 
num.,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
It  is  now  Ferentino.     This  place  appears  to  have  originally  be- 
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longed  to  tbe  Volsoi,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  given  to  the  Hernici.  3.  Alatrium,  farther  in  the 
mountams,  and  more  to  the  east,  now  Alatri.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plautus,  in  his  play  of  the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
'AXarpiov. 


I.  LEiviNGthe  territory  ofthe  Hernici,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  the  Volsci,  a 
nation  whose  history  is  known  to  us  only  from  its  connection  with  that  of  Rome. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race.  Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of 
country  which  they  occupied,  reaching  only  from  Antium  to  Terracina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  ahout  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  sea 

■  to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race. 

II.  The  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  car- 
ried on  afterward  between  the  two  nations,  with  short  interrals,  for  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

III.  Beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  their  territory, 
we  find,  1.  Velttr^,  now  Velletri.  It  was  situate  a  httle  to 
the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  from 
Alba  Longa.  Velitra;  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
important  and  considerable  cities,  of  the  Volsci,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Rome  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Maroius.  The  chief  boast  of  the  place  was  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  Augustus.  2.  Coridli,  to  the  southwest  of  Veli- 
trffi.  A  hill  now  called  Monte  Gtove  is  thought  to  represent 
its  site.  It  was  by  the  capture  of  this  town  that  C.  Marcius  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  3.  UlUbra,  in  the  plain,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Velitrse.  Its  marshy  situation  is  plainly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  little  frogs. 
Horace  and  Juvenal  give  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
4.  Satricum,  between  Velitr^  and  Antium.  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  retaken  and  burned  by  the  Latins,  but  restored  by 
the  Antiates.  It  fell  again,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  destroyed  it  because  it  had  joined  the  Samuites. 

5.  Antium,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  the  rums  of  which 
are  still  called  Porto  d  An  o  The  city  however  mu'.t  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  modern  town  f  Ntttttno  which  de 
rives  its  name  probably  from  omp  ■incient  temple  dedicate  1  to 
Neptune.  Antium  was,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  An 
thias,  a  son  of  Circe  It  was  a  rmntime  place  of  note  at  % 
very  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  piracy. 
It  was  ta  this  city  that  Coriolanus  retured  after  his  banishment, 
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and  here,  too,  he  ended  his  days.  The  Antiates  were  finally 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  a  battle  near  the  River  Astura, 
on  which  occasion  the  Romans  destroyed  most  of  their  ships, 
reserving  the  bealts  to  adorn  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
thenceforth  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rostra.  Antium 
now  received  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists,  and  from  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  former.  But  it  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  splendor.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  here  Augustus 
received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country.  An- 
tium became  successively  the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Nero,  who,  having  recolo- 
nized  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it  various  other 
marks  of  his  favor.  Hadrian  also  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  city.  Antium  contained  two  temples  of  ce- 
lebrity, one  sacred  to  Fortune,  and  the  other  to  ^sculapius. 
The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  and  many 
other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

6.  Circeii,  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Fromontonum 
Circeium,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  San  Felice, 
where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be  visible.  The  celebrated  en- 
chantress Circe  was  fabled  to  have  dwelt  in  this  vicinity.  A 
Roman  military  colony  was  sent  to  this  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of 
importance  at  that  period.  It  was  stdl  extant  in  Cicero's  time, 
who  says  tJiat  Circe  was  worshipped  there.  Lepidus  was  ex- 
iled to  this  place  by  Augustus.     It  was  famous  for  its  oysters. 

We  must  return  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  describe 
some  places  situated  on  this  celebrated  road  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Pursuing  this  route,  we  come  to,  1.  Tres  Tabernm,  a  station 
about  seven  miles  from  Aricia,  on  this  Way,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  frMU  Antium.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of  bis  journey  to  Rome.  3.  Forum 
Appii,  sixteen  miles  further  on  the  Appian  Way,  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium.     D'Anville  inclines  to  place 
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it  at  Borgo  Lungo,  near  Treponti.  It  was  usual  here  to  em- 
bark on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and 
which  was  called  Decennovium,  frora  its  length  being  nineteen 
miles.  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  be- 
yond Borgo  Lungo.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  endeav- 
ored by  this  and  other  means  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Strabo  says  that  travellers  took  the  canal  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  were  landed  near  Tarradna.  This  canal  was 
enlarged  by  Nero,  who  had  formed  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Lake  Avernus  with  the  Tiber.  For  an  account  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  close  of  this  article  on 
the  geography  of  Latium. 

3.  About  three  miles  before  reaching  Tarraeina  we  come  to 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia,  the  scene  of  Horace's  ablu- 
tions, in  his  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium,  There  was 
here  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess.  In  this  tem- 
ple was  a  seat  on  which  slaves  received  their  freedom.  Leaving 
this  spot,  we  reach,  4.  Tarrdcina,  called,  also,  Anxur,  the  iatt«r 
being  probably  its  Volseian  name.  We  iearn  from  Horace  that 
this  city  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
Terracina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  place  was 
first  named  Trackina,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the 
ruggodness  of  its  situation.  Tarraeina  subsequently  became 
of  consequence  as  a  naval  station.  The  poets  invariably  call 
it  Anxv/r.     The  Emperor  Galba  was  born  in  a  village  near  it. 

Some  places  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  in  that  mountainous 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Prseneste,  and, 
running  nearly  south,  meets  the  sea  at  Tarraeina.  This  is  the 
chain  from  which  the  rivers  that  cause  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ters in  the  Pontine  district  derive  their  source.  It  is  called 
Mons  Lepinus  by  Columella.  In  its  most  northern  extremity 
was,  1.  Signia,  now  Segni,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  military  post,  but  afterward  became  a  city.  It  was  noted  for 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  which  was  called  the 
"  Opus  Signinum."  2.  Cdra,  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  which  has  preserved  its  name  un- 
changed to  this  day.  Virgil  makes  it  a  colony  of  Alba.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with  Spartacus,  having  been 
taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  vrandering  bands.     Propertins 
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and  Lucan  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
3.  Norba,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and  on  the  same 
ridge  of  hills.  It  is  now  a  smaU  place  called  iVoma.  Having 
espoused  the  party  of  Marius,  it  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence,  and  the  place  being  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  the  inhabitants  chose  rath- 
r  to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  victims  of  a 


bloody  conqueror. 


)  the  southeast  of  Norba,  now 


Sezza.  Martial  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  wine  of  this 
place.  5.  Privernum,  to  the  east  of  Setia.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  tlie  modern  Piperm.  Virgil  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  Vol- 
soian  eity,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  heroine  Camilla.  Strabo, 
however,  seems  to  consider  the  Privernates  as  a  distmct  people 
from  the  Volsci.  Froutinus  classes  it  among  the  military  col- 
onles. 

6.  Fruslno,  to  the  northeast  of  Privernum,  on  the  Via  Lati- 
na,  and  now  Fronnone.  This  town  was  deprived  of  its  terri- 
tory by  the  Romans  for  having  incited  the  Hemic!  to  war. 
7.  Fregellte,  to  the  southeast  of  Frusmo,  near  the  Liris,  and 
close  to  the  Via  Latina.  It  belonged  first  to  the  Hidlcini,  and 
successively  to  the  Volsci  and  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  took  this 
place  when  he  was  advancmg  against  Rome ;  and  it  also  suf- 
fered severely  m  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troops.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  small  town  of  Ceperam, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garzg-liano.  8.  Fabrateria,  to  the 
south  of  Fregellas,  on  the  Via  Latina,  now  Falvaterra.  9.  Sora, 
to  the  northeast  of  FregeUee,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  The 
earUest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this  place  is  Plautus,  in  hU 
play  of  the  Captives.  If  we  now  cross  the  Liiis,  and  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  its 
junction  with  the  Fibrenm,  a  sti-eam  well  known  from  the  lit- 
tle island  which  it  forms  before  its  junction  with  the  Liris. 
This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  here  is  laid  the  scene  of 
\is  dialogues  with  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus  on  legisla- 
lion.  He  himself  was  bom  there.  It  has  taken  the  name  of 
Saw  Domenico  Abate.  10.  Arpinum,  somewhat  to  tiie  south 
of  this  island,  and  now  Arpino.  It  was  memorable  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  having  been  born, 
as  just  remarked,  in  its  immediate  viemity.  11.  Atinu,  to  the 
southeast  of  Arpinum,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
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Volsci.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  "polens"  to  it.  12.  Aqut- 
mim,  to  the  east  of  Pabrateria,  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  now 
Aquino.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Pescennius  Niger,  and  in  more  modern  times  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
13.  Caslnum,  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Germano.  According  to  Varro,  its 
name  was  derived  from  Cascum,  an  Oscan  word  answering  to 
the  Latin  vetus. 

■  Resuming  now  the  description  of  the  Latin  coast  from  Tar- 
racina,  we  come  to,  1.  Fundi,  now  Fondt,  situate  somewhat 
inland,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  near  a  small  lake  called  La- 
cus  Fundanus.  It  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  except  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing always  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their 
marches  into  Campania.  It  received  the  right  of  voting  subse- 
quently, A.U.C,  564,  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the 
jEmilian  tribe.  It  was,  at  a  later  period,  colonized  by  the  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Augustus.  2.  Amycla,  to  the  southwest  of 
Fundi,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It  gave  name  to  the  adja- 
cent gulf.  It  was  of  Greek  origin,  as  is  said,  and  strange  tales 
were  told  concerning  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  Accord- 
ing to  some  [iccounts,  it  was  infested  and  finally  rendered  deso- 
late by  serpents.  Another  tradition  represented  the  fall  of 
Amycke  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  silence  enjoined  by 
law  on  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  ru- 
mors of  hostile  attacks  ■which  had  so  frequently  been  circulated. 
The  enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared,  and,  finding  the 
town  in  a  defenceless  state,  destroyed  it.  This  latter  account 
was  in  general  aeoeptation  with  the  poets.  The  neighboring 
district  was  tJie  GmcHbus  Ager,  so  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wine.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
this  quarter  was  greatiy  injured  by  a  eanal  cut  in  this  vicinity 
by  Nero. 

3.  Caieta,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  fabled  to  have 
been  named  from  the  nurse  of  .^Eneas,  who  died  and  was  inter- 
red here.  According  to  Strabo,  however,  some  Spartans,  having 
settled  on  this  coast,  named  this  place  KatarTo,  a  word  which  in 
their  dialect  signified  "a  cave,"  in  allusion  to  the  receding  of 
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the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Caieta  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
commodious  in  Italy.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Gaeta. 
4.  Formia:,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fabled  abode  and  capital  of  the  Ltestrygones,  spoken 
of  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  Formire  was  a  Laconian  colony, 
and  its  first  appellation  was  HormitB,  in  aUusion  to  the  excel- 
lent anchorage  which  its  port  afforded  to  vessels  (opfiog,  "a 
roadstead,"  "  an  anchorage").  This  place  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  long  a  favorite  residence  of  Cicero,  who 
had  a  villa  here,  which  he  commonly  terms  his  Formianum,  and 
at  other  times  his  Caietan  villa.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
here  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  here,  also,  his  existence  was  termina- 
ted by  the  assassins  sent  by  Antony.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus we  find  FormisB  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  enormous  wealth,  ac- 
quired by  great  rapacity,  and  hence  Horace,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  calls  it  contemptuously  "the  city 
of  the  Mamurrtc"  (MamurrarvM  urbs).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  produced. 

5.  Minturnm,  now  Mmtume,  about  nine  miles  further,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  situate  on  the  Laris,  and  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  chiefly  knovm  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  iVIarius,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Af- 
rica, was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  Having 
no  other  resource  left,  he  plunged  into  the  neighboring  marshes, 
but  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Minturnse.  He  was  finally  released,  however,  and  furnished 
with  a  vessel  to  carry  Mm  to  Africa.  The  gTove  and  temple 
of  Marica,  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by 
others  thought  to  have  been  Circe,  were  close  to  MinturnEc. 
6.  Sinaessa,  the  last  town  in  New  Latium,  situate  close  to  the 
sea,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient 
Greek  city.  Strabo  says  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  site  of  this  place  now  answers  to  the  rock  of 
Monte  Dragone. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Latium. 
Theee  form  a  group  to  tlie  number  of  three,  dislant  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Circe  ian  Promontory.  The  nearest  to  the  land  is  Smrniia,  now 
Seiume.  A  second,  more  to  tlie  west,  is  Palmaria,  now  Palraaniola.  The  third, 
whicli  was  the  most  populous,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  groap,  is  Ponlia,  now 
Ponza.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senate  for  its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Panic  war.  It  hecame  afterward 
the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed, 
to  be  afterward  dispatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  many  Christian  martyrs. 

UoMAN  Ways  through  Latium. 
In  describing  the  chief  Roman  roads  which  traversed  Latium,  we  shall  no- 
tice them  in  their  order,  as  they  severally  branched  off  from  Rome,  their  com- 

1.  Fia  OilUaiis,  leading,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Ostia.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Trigimma,  or,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  at  the  Porin  Osiie>isis,Rov/  Porta 
Sua  Paolo. 

2.  Via  Laarentina,  branching  off  from  the  Via  Osiieasis,  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  and  terminating  at  LaarerUnm.  We  have  no  account  of  this  Roman 
way  in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  its  existence  from  Ovid. 

3.  Via  Aricatlna,  evidently  intended  to  establish  a  communication  with  Ardea, 
distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 

4.  Via  Appia,\be  most  celebraled  of  all  the  Roman  roads,  botli  on  account  Of 
its  length  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cfficus,  A.U.C.  442, 
B.C.  311,  and  in  the  lirst  instance  was  only  laid  down  as  far  as  Capua,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman 
miles.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  according  to  theaccount  of  Diodorua 
Siculus,  was  constructed  in  so  expensive  a  manner  that  it  exhausted  the  public 
treasury.  From  Capua  this  road  was  subsequently  carried  on  lo  Bsnenentum, 
and  finally  to  Brundisiam,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  con- 
sul Appius  Claudius  Putchcr,  grandson  of  Ctecus,  A.U.C.  504,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find 
ftcquent  mention  made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  This  road  seems  lo  have  been  still  in  escel3ent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed.  He  says,  ■•  An  expeditious  traveller  may  very  weU  perform 
the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  days.  Its  breadth  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  Iwo  carriages  passing  each  other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  ic  are  of  an  extremely  hard  nature,  and 
were  doubtless  conveyed  by  Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when  they  had  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  he  fitted  together  closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
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travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  burden  and  carriages  for  ages,  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have  lost 
any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  de- 
cay after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  The  same  writer  states  the  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feel. 

5.  Via  Lalina,  commencing  at  the  Porta  Capina,  and  falling  into  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  at  Beasnenlum.  Of  its  formation  we  have  no  account,  but  it  was  certainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  probably  before  the  Romans  bgd  conquered  La- 

6.  Via  LaiUcana,  so  called  from  its  passing  close  to  the  ancient  city  of  Laci- 
cura,  and  communicating  with  the  Via  Lalina- 

7.  Pia  Pranesllna.  like  the  Via  Laticana,  issued  from  the  Porta  EsquUUa,  and 
fell  into  the  Via  Lalim. 

Pontine  Marshes. 

I.  PantiTia,  Pomefinie,  or  Potnlinie  Falvdes,  a  marshy  tract  of  country,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Ihe  town  of  Saeaaa  Pbrnitia, 
destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Supetbus,  and  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate,  although 
no  trace  has  been  left  to  identify  the  precise  spot  on  which  this  ancient  city 
once  stood.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains,  and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space, 
and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Two  rivets 
principally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  these  marshes,  the  f/ens,  now  TJgente, 
and  the  Nynephaas,  now  the  Ninfa.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length. 

II.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  once 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  aied  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mount- 
ains. The  oldest  historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the  Volsci, 
who  had  numerous  towns  here,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the  most  marshy 
part  of  the  country.  The  region  was  evidently  a  very  fertile  one,  for  we  read 
in  Livy  (iv.,  25)  that,  in  A.U.C.  33S,  Iho  Romans,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  sent 
to  the  Agcr  Pomtinua  for  a  supply  of  corn.  In  A.U.C.  367-8,  the  tribune  L. 
Sicinus  proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among  the  poorer  cil- 


III.  About  412  A.U.C,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Ceecus  constructed  the 
Via,  Appia  across  the  length  of  the  Pontine  region,  the  soil  of  which  must  have 
been  then  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The 
level  of  the  original  ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  con- 
tinued the  road  in  a  straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft,  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near  the  foot  oi  Mom  Lipinus. 

IV.  At  some  period  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deterioration,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become  partly  inundated,  for  we  find 
the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  A.U.C.  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  then  that  new 
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towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  (owns  of  the  Volscr,  under  the  names 
of  Tres  PoTLles  or  Tripimium,  Ai  Medias,  &C, 

V,  The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied  them  a  ain  ea      d 
the  hydranUc  works  ofthP  Mrs  be  te  gua 
made  or  restored  scTcral        al        pe  w 
thelineofthe  Appian  Wa                w                        h                       rr 
account  of  Forum  Appii  (          g               N                 Tra                      p  rls 
the  Appian  Way  which                k    an                                                   ry       m 
TttpcnUimn  to  Tarradna,     D        g                                                              g 

the  marshes  were  again  o  fl  e  ,  until  agam  drdLned  m  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric  by  Coecilius  Decius,  a  public-spirited  individual,  and  apparently  with  good 
effect. 

VI.  After  Ihis  epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII,,  whose  family,  the 
Caetatii,  were  feudal  lords  of  Scrmoneta  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti 
Lepini,  constructed  some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  LeoX. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  canal  of  Ba- 
dino,  whichis  the  great  outlet  of  the  marshes,  .SixtusV,  constructed  a  lateral 
canal,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  which  received  the  waters  of  Ihe 
westernpart  afthe  marshes,  and  carried  Ihem  to  the  common  estnary  of  Badi- 
no.  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  were  made  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
the  work  of  effectual  draining  was  very  nearly  completed,  wheo  the  low  state 
of  the  papal  treasury,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary 
invasion,  caused  for  a  time  a  complete  interruption.  At  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI. 
left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dikes  in  repair.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  Covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  com, 
and  afford  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heats  render  the  at- 
mosphere unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  deliglilful  region.  But, 
except  the  post-stations  along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huts  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain. 
The  great  estuary  of  Badino  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feel  wide;  there  is 
about  four  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  nearly  ten  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where 
boats  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

9.  CAMPANIA. 
(A.)     Name,  BonuDAHiEs,  &c, 

I.  Campania  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
word  Campania  is  probably  derived  from  campus,  "  a  plain," 
in  allusion  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country. 

II,  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Samm- 
um  ;  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum ;  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lu- 
cania.  Before  Latium  had  been  extended  beyond  the  Liris, 
that  river  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  Campania  in  this 
quarter,  but  after  thb  change  in  the  limits  of  the  two  provin- 
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ces,  the  Massic  Hills  were  considered  as  the  boundary  by  which 
they  were  separated.  The  Apennines  divided  Campania  Irom 
Samnium,  and  the  River  Silarm  from  Lucania. 

(B.)     HiSTORiciL    Sketch    of    Campania. 

I.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania,  with  whom  his- 
tory makes  iis  acquainted,  were  the  Oscans.  The  next  in  order  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  country  were  the  Tuscans.  When  the  latter  had  effected  the 
conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  tho  seat  of  a  particular  empire, 
and  received  the  federal  form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Etrurians. 

II.  Wealth  and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects  on  the  con- 
querors of  Campania,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Samnites,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  these  harclj  warriors  to  share  with 
them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny  plains.  This  observation, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Samnite  force. 

III.  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  na- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  thus  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samniles, 
and  Greeks,  the  latter  having  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  numerous  col- 
onies on  these  shores.  About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to  then  dominions,  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  tho  Campanians  against  their  former  enemies,  the 
Samnites. 

IV.  From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject  to  Rome,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  short  interval  in  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its 
inhabitants  from  Iheir  allegiance,  an  offence  which  they  were  made  to  expiate 
by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  (he  history,  not  of 
Rome  only,  bat  of  nations. 

V.  The  natural  advantages  of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil,  so 
rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Latin  writers,  and  elicit 
from  them  many  an  eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny  styles 
it  "  Fdii  ilia  Campania,,  cerlamen  k-amana  vduplalis." 

(C.)  CiT(EE  Of  Campania. 
Resuming  the  description  of  the  coast  from  Sinuessa.  the 
last  maritime  town  of  Latium,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulturnam,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  VuUumus,  and  now  Castel  di  Voltur- 
no.  It  was  probably  of  Etrurian  origin,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
named  in  history  until  it  became  a  Eoman  colony,  A.U.C.  558. 
According  to  Frontinus,  a  second  colony  was  sent  hither  by 
Cassar.  2.  Liternum,  further  on,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated 
as  the  spot  to  which  Scipio  Africanus  retired  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, and  where  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  ended  his  days.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  Torre  di  Patria.  The  Uiver  Li- 
ternus  or  Cl&nius,  now  the  Lagno,  runs  into  the  sea  in  its  vi- 
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oiaity.  This  stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Pdlus 
Literna,  now  Lago  di  Patria.  In  this  vicinity,  also,  was  the 
GalUndria  Silva,  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  noted  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  3.  Cumm,  a  few  miles  further  on, 
situate  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  Greek  name 
was  KiS^jj,  in  Doric  KiJfia-  This  city  was  founded  at  a  very 
early  period  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Chalds  in  Eubcea,  and 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  poets  the  Euboic  or  Chal- 
cidian  city.  The  colonization  of  CumEe  at  so  early  a  period 
(1050  B.C.,  according  to  Eusebius)  is  a  remarkable  event,  ae 
showing  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were  then  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italy.  Strabo  informs  us  that  from  its  commencement 
the  state  of  the  coiony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbors  which  the 
coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form  settlements  along  the 
coast,  and  to  send  out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  bat  was  successfully 
defended  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  became  a  Eo- 
man  colony  under  Augustus,  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  Baioe  and  Neapolis,  it  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  and  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted,  CumsE,  however,  still  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity as  the  abode  in  early  times  of  the  oracular  sibyl,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  of  the  rbcky  eminence  on  which  the  city  stood. 
4.  Misenum,  a  harbor,  on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  first  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  empire.  "We  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
in  speaking  of  the  promontory  {page  254).  5.  Bault,  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  thus  forming 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  coast.  Hortensius,  the 
orator,  had  a  villa  and  some  remarkable  fish-ponds  here.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bauli  was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Hercules  having  landed  hero  vrith  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain.  6.  Baia,  celebrated  as 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans. 
It  owed  its  celebrity  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  its  shores  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  warm 
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springs  which  biirst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were 
considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders. 
Close  to  Baite  was  the  Liiccine  Lake,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Numerous  villas  graced  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  likewise  built  on  artificial  nioles  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Now,  however,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  tbis  once  charming  spot  is  complete- 
ly changed,  and  is  a  mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once 
was.  The  modern  name  is  Baia.  The  original  appellation  of 
Baifc  was  Aqu<e  CumdntE. 

7.  Partus  Julius. — Of  this  harbor,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
we  have  already  made  mention  (page  367).  8.  Dicaarchia,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  on  the  coast.  When 
the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  this  place,  they  changed  its  Greek 
natne  to  PuteOH,  probably  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  or  per- 
haps from  the  stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  town,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  bar. 
bor  of  CumED,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city.  It  became,  under  the  Romans,  a  naval  station  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  armies  were  sent  thence  to  Spain. 
8t.  Paul  landed  here,  and  remained  seven  days  at  this  place 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
harbor  of  Puteoli  was  spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  formed  of  vast  piles  of  mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to 
the  strongly-cementing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became 
very  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  these  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  Pliny 
also  has  remarked  this  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  This 
sand  is,  in  fact,  volcanic  ashes,  and  when  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens,  and  this  induration  takes 
place  even  under  water.  This  singular  property  of  becoming 
petrified  under  water  renders  it  pecuharly  valuable  as  a  ce- 
ment in  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in  maritime 
situations.  The  modern  name  of  Puteoli  is  Pozzuoli.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  though  he  more  generally  terms 
it  his  Puteolanum. 

Above  Puteoli  was  a  spot  called  Forum  VuJcdni,  from  the 
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number  of  holes  upon  its  surface,  all  emitting  smoke  and  a  sul- 
phureous stench.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the  modern  Sol- 
faterra,  about  a  mile  above  Pozzuoli.  The  district  between 
Puteoli  and  CumEe  was  sometimes  called  Leborini  Campi. 
The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  not  known;  but  from  it  ap- 
pears to  have  come  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  of  modem  geography, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Campania, 

9.  Neapolis,  now  Naples  (in  Italian,  Napoli),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  a  colony  originally  of  Cumae.  One 
of  its  earlier  names  appears  to  hava  been  Parthenope ;  or,  at 
all  events,  this  appellation  is  given  to  it  by  the  poets,  and  is  fa- 
bled to  have  been  derived  from  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  cast  upon  its  shores.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  the  siren  was  shown,  there  in  his  time.  An  earher 
name,  however,  resting  upon  better  authority,  is  that  of  Pal<B- 
polis,  or  "  The  Old  City,"  which  occurs  in  Livy,  where  the 
historian  is  describing  the  first  transactions  which  connected 
the  history  of  this  city  with  that  of  Rome.  This  name  of  Pals- 
polis  was  changed,  it  would  appear,  to  NeapoHs,  "  The  New 
City,"  in  consequence  of -the  increase  of  size  which  the  place 
experienced  on  the  accession  of  a  new  colony,  composed  of 
Chaloidians,  Pitheousans,  and  Athenians.  The  indolence  and 
luxury  of  Grecian  manners  attracted  to  Neapolis  many  a  Ro- 
man whose  age  and  temperament  inclined  thorn  to  a  life  of 
ease.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  docta  applied  to  it  by 
Martial. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
that  of  Pozzuoli  was  called  Pausilypus,  a  name  given  it  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  delightful  situation  and  aspect,  causing, 
as  it  were,  sorrow  to  cease  {-navbi,  Xvmj),  and  which  rendered  it 
the  favorite  residence  of  several  noble  and  wealthy  Romans. 
This  hill,  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  was  perforated  by  art  to 
admit  of  a  communication  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  not 
only  for  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  carriages.  The 
modem  name  of  the  hill  is  Posilippo.  On  its  slope,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  perforated  passage,  lies  what  popular 
tradition  makes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  small,  square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
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sheltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Cluverius  and  Addison, 
however,  place  Virgil's  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ve'^uvius 

10.  HercuianLum,  or  as  Cicero  writes  it,  Herculanum,  the 
situation  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of 
its  ruins.  It  lay  on  the  coast  below  Neapolis,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  SIX  imles,  and  the  modem  viUagos  of  Portici  and 
Resina  are  budt  over  part  of  it.  Herculaneum  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules ;  it  was,  in  all  probabihty,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  but  its  history  is  obscure,  and  it  never  attained 
to  any  importance.  Bemg  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  eleva- 
ted ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and  from 
that  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  healthy.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  A.D.  79,  it  was  overwhehned  by  that  memora- 
ble eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  Pompeii.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  is  stated  to  be  seventy  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1713,  when  several  antiquities  were 
found.  Subsequent  excavations  were  made  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  and  a  magnificent  collection,  not  only  of  statues, 
and  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestic  implements  of  every 
kind,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  The 
excavations,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  extensive  as  those  at 
Pompeii,  for  it  being  found  impossible  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent soil  m  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast  as  one  part  was 
thoroughly  searched  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish  from  another. 
A  small  part  of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible.  Great 
expectations  were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  attempts  to 
unroll  these  have  hitherto  had  but  very  imperfect  success,  and 
those  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  ascertained  are  of  little 
interest. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  un- 
der  the  name  of  Vesevus,  although  the  appellations  of  Vesvim 
and  Vesbius  are  also  frequently  applied  to  it.  Strabo  describes 
this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  bar- 
ren toward  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of 
apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
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whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano,  thougfs 
once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished  from  want  of 
fuel.  Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quiescent 
state,  since  he  argues  from  its  appearance,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at  some  remote  period. 
The  volcano  was  likewise  apparently  extinct  when,  as  Plutarch 
and  Florus  relate,  Spartacus,  with  some  of  his  followers,  sought 
refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their  search.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  August  24th,  A.D.  79,  that  the  first  eruption  on 
record  took  place,  when  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabim  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  sand,  stones, 
and  scorise.  Such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
(called  ashes)  thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal,  also,  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  commanded  at  the  time  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
having,  through  curiosity,  visited  the  burning  mountain,  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapor.  After  this  Vesuvius  con- 
tinued a  burning  mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  near- 
ly extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  eruption  of  1506, 
it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  time,  with  eruptions  of 
lava  and  ashes  at  intervals. 

11.  Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the  sec- 
ond the  Greek  form  of  its  name),  situate  about  thirteen  miles 
southeast  ofNeapolis,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  through 
which  ran  the  little  river  Samus,  now  Samo.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  close  to  the  sea,  but  is  now  nearly  two 
miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have  been  thro\vn  up 
firom  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other  places  round 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded 
in  history.  Like  Herculaneum,  it  was  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  but,  like  that  place,  was  probably  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  We  find  it  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Os- 
cans,  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and  Romans.     In  the  Social  Wai' 
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(B.C.  90)  it  joinoii  the  Marsian  confederacy  along  with  the  oth- 
er towns  of  Campania,  but  escaped  without  any  severe  punish- 
ment. It  became  at  this  period  a  military  colony,  and  other 
colonies  were  subsequently  sent  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affiay  occurred  at  Pompeii,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place  and  those  of  Nuoeria,  m  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
these  shows  for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ban- 
ished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  year, 
while  Nero  was  singing  at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred. 
At  last,  in  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  this  city, 
and  along  with  it  Herculaneum  and  StabiEE.  In  1689,  the  first 
indications  of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 
In  1755  the  excavations  began.  They  have  been  interrupted 
and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  excavated  and  cleared 
of  the  rubbish.  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at 
Pompeii,  the  student  is  referred  to  Cell's  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject. 

'i'he  River  Sarnus,  now  the  Sarno,  falls  mto  the  sea  about 
a  mile  from  Pompeii.  This  river,  accordmg  to  Strabo,  formed 
the  harbor  of  that  town,  which  was  also  common  to  the  inland 
cities  of  JSTola,  Acerrm,  and  Nucerm  The  Pelasgi,  who  ui- 
habited  this  coast  at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Sarrastes  from  this  river 

13.  Stabia,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Samus,  and  m  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  It  is  now  Castela- 
mare  di  Stalna.  This  was  once  a  place  of  note,  but  havmg 
been  destroyed  by  Sylla  durmg  the  civil  wars,  it  bpcarae  sub- 
sequently  a  mere  village,  and  a  part  of  the  old  site  was  oci  u- 
pied  by  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  overwhelmed  along 
with  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Accordmg  to  Columella,  this 
spot  was  celebrated  for  its  fountains,  and  such  was  the  ex*^l- 
lence  of  the  pastures  m  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  milk 
of  this  district  was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  any  other  countrv  13  kuni-ntum,  to  the 
southwest,  now  Sorrento,  celebrated  m  modern  timc'i  a^^  the 
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birth-place  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  tlie  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who  are  fabled  to  have  made  this  coast  their 
favorite  haunt,  and  who  had  here  a  temple  consecrated  to  them. 
The  wine  of  the  Surrentine  Hilb  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  ancients. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the 
northern  Irontiors  of  Campania,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  that  province.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Massic  Hills,  the  ancient  Mons  Masslcus,  formed  its 
boundary  of  separation  from  Latium.  This  celebrated  range 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  chain  of  the  Apennuies,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  Monte  Dragone, 
the  ancient  Sinuessa,  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  unites  with 
the  hUls  of  Sessa,  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorum,  being  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  scarcely 
equals  three.  The  Latin  poets  are  lavish  in  thefr  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  produced  by  this  celebrated  ridge. 
To  the  north  of  the  Massic  Hdls,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liris,  we  iind  the  Aurutici,  who  once  occupied  a  more  exten- 
sive territory  in  Latium ;  but,  on  being  expelled  thence  by  tlie 
RfMnan  arms,  they  retired  to  the  mountainous  tracts  about 
Sessa  and  Rocca  Monfma.  Among  their  cities  we  may  name, 
1.  Suessa  Auruncorum,  now  Sessa,  the  capital  of  the  race,  after 
thefr  former  capital,  Aurunca,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring Sidicini.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municip' 
turn.  3.  Aurunca,  the  earliei*  capital,  as  just  remarked.  Some 
vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
on  the  elevated  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocca  Monfma. 

To  the  east  of  the  Aurunoi  were  the  Sidicini,  once  apparently 
an  independent  people,  but  afterward  included  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Campani.  They  were  of  Oscan  origin.  The  only 
town  which  antiquity  ascribes  to  them  is  Tednum,  now  Teano, 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Suessa,  and  fifteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Capua.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  Latin 
"Way,  and  was  inferior  to  Capua  alone  among  the  Campanian 
cities  in  extent  and  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  Augustus. 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  we  come 
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to,  1  Vniafrum,  now  Venafri,  the  last  city  to  the  north,  and 
near  the  Eiver  Vultumus.  It  was  situate  on  the  Latin  Way, 
and  was  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  the 
oil  which  its  territory  produced.  2.  To  the  southeast  of  Tea- 
num,  and  also  on  the  Latin  Way,  we  find  Gales,  now  Calvi, 
and  anciently  a  considerable  city.  The  territories  of  Caies  and 
Teanum  were  separated  by  two  temples  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Latin  Way.  The 
Caleman  territory  was  much  celebrated  for  its  yineyards,  and 
was  contiguous  to  the  famous  Falernian  district,  or  Fdlernus 
Ager,  so  well  known  for  producing  the  finest  wine  in  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  favored  portion  of  Campania  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, it  seems  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Livy  and  Pliny, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  Hills  to 
the  Vulturnus.  That  part  of  the  district  which  grew  the 
choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faustianus, 
being  that  of  a  viUage  about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  We  find 
the  name  of  AinlnSis  also  given  to  some  vineyards  ui  this  vi- 
cinity. Macrobius,  indeed,  states  that  there  was  a  people  called 
Aminei. 

3,  Cdstlinum,  to  the  southeast  of  Cales,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made 
against  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  CamiEc.  The  modern 
Capua  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  4.  Capua,  to 
the  southeast  of  Casilinum,  once  the  capital  of  Campania,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  Its  original 
name  was  Vulturnus,  which  w^as  changed  by  the  Tuscans, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua,  calling  it 
after  their  leader  Capys,  who,  according  to  Festus,  had  received 
this  appellation  from  his  feet  being  deformed  and  turned  inward. 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Etrurians,  and,  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  continued  to  be  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  place.  Before  Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Etrurian  inhabitants  by 
the  Samnites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appears  to  have  confoimded  this  event  with  the  origin  of  the 
place  when  he  makes  its  name  to  have  been  changed  from  Vul- 
turnus to  Capua,  after  a  Samnite  leader  Capys.  Capua  deeply 
offended  the  Romans  by  opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
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battle  of  CannEE.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was 
of  the  most  fearful  nature,  when,  five  years  after,  the  city  again 
fell  under  their  dominion.  Most  of  the  senators  and  principal 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate the  Capuani  ceased  to  exist  as  a  people.  Julius  CiEsar 
sent  a  powerful  colony  to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians 
in  a  later  ago,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landulfus, 
and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Casilinum.  This  last,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  site  of  mod- 
em Capua.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Capua  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  modern  city,  and  close  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoa.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Capua 
rose  Mons  Tifdta,  a  branch  of  the  Apennines,  which  now  takes 
its  name  of  Maddaloni  from  a  village  near  Caserta.  This  ridge 
is  often  noticed  by  Livy  as  a  favorite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua. 

5.  Atella,  to  the  south  of  Capua,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Sanf  Elpidto  or  Sanf  Ar- 
pino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Aversa.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  an  Oscan  city,  and  it  has  acquii-ed  some  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Roman  literature  irom  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Fahulm  Atellanoi  being  derived 
from  this  place.  Atefla,  having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  was, 
in  consequence,  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  prie- 
fecture.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Augustus.  6.  Acerra, 
to  the  southeast  of  Atella,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Cldmus. 
It  is  now  Acerra.  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil  as  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  neighboring  stream,  and  therefore  thinly 
inhabited  (vacum).  7.  Nola,  to  the  east  of  Acerrse,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Campania.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Aus6nes,  by  others  to  the  Tuscans 
or  the  Chalcidians,  which  means,  probably,  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  three  communities.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Samnites,  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  being  defend- 
ed by  MareeDus.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  Social 
War,  but  arose  subsequently  from  its  ruins,  and  was  again 
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ranked  among  tlie  cities  of  Campania.  Here  Aagufitus  breathed 
liis  last,  in  the  same  house  and  chamber  in  which  his  father 
Octavius  had  ended  his  days.  Nola  was  colonized  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  8.  Abella,  to  the  northeast  of  Nola,  and  the  ru- 
ins of  which  still  exist  at  Avella  Vecchia.  Virgil  speaks  of  it 
as  abounding  in  fruit,  particularly  apples.  9.  NucSria,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  M  Fagani.  It  was  situate  on 
the  Sarnus,  and  had  the  appellation  of  Alfaterna  attached  to 
its  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  it  was  restored  and  colonized. 

South  of  Campania,  properly  so  called,  were  the  Picenttm, 
who  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory  from  the 
Promontormm  Minervce  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  SiMrus. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Picenum,  whom  the  Komans  transplanted  thither  to 
people  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pcestanus.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  the  Picentini  were,  at  a  subsequent  period,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  possessed,  and  to 
reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum,  or  Miner- 
va, were  three  small  rocks,  detached  from  the  land,  called  Si- 
renuscB  Insults,  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens.  They  are  now  called  Galli.  Continuing  along  the 
coast,  we  find,  1.  Mardna,  founded,  as  Strabo  reports,  by  the 
Tuscans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites.  Its  site 
answers  to  the  modern  Vietn.  2.  S&lernum,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  on  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, situated,  like  the  modern  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea, 
but  ou  the  heights  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  Salernum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  3.  Picentta,  southeast 
of  Salernum,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  it.  This  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  Vicenza  or  Btcenza,  on 
the  bttle  river  Bicentino. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  op  Campania. 

1.  Fandaidria,  now  Yavdotina,  assigned  by  some,  less  coirecHy,  to  Latium. 
JuUa,  Ihe  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished  to  this  island,  as  were  also  the 
elder  Agrippina,  and  Oclavia,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

2.  JSndria,  called,  also,  Inarime  and  Pithecaaa.  The  first  name  was  the  m03t 
common,  and  the  best  authenticated,  and  refers  probably  to  the  copper  (as) 
found  in  it.  The  second,  Inarimc,  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  from  Homer's  dv  'Apjpoif  (7/.,  S,  783).  For  it  would  seem,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  various  passages,  that  Virgil,  and  after  him  the  other  Latin  poets, 
have  applied  to  this  island  more  particularly  Homer's  description  of  the  phice 
of  torment  allotted  to  the  earth-born  Typhoeus.  It  is  very  uncertain,  however, 
what  people  or  country  Homer  intended  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Anrni. 
The  name  Pilheciisa,  the  third  one  of  those  mentioned  above,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  ■'  Ape  Island,"  from  the  great  number  of  those  animals  which 
the  island  is  said  to  have  contained  at  an  early  period.  In  Greet,  jriftjKof  means 
"an  ape."  Pliny,  however,  says  that  the  island  took  its  name,  not  from  apes, 
but  from  the  number  of  earthen  wine-jars  (jtWdi)  which  were  made  there,  and 
used  as  casks.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  in  the  plural,  FilkicustE,  and 
then  the  adjacent  island  olFrochSla,  now  Procida,  is  included  along  with  ^na- 
ria.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  .^naria  was  first  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Eretrians  and  Chalcidians,  which  flourished  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines. 
A  sedition,  however,  having  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Colony,  the  Chal- 
cidians were  the  first  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  not  long  after  the  Eretrians 
followed  their  example,  being  alarmed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  burst- 
ing out  of  fire  and  hot  springs,  attended  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  same 
causes  compelled  another  colony,  sent  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  quit  their 
settlement  and  a  town  which  they  had  built.  Strabo  ascribes  to  these  volcanic 
phenomena  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  poets  respecting  Typhoeus.  He 
further  quotes  the  historian  Timffius,  who  related  that,  a  little  before  his  time, 
jWrms  Epupeus,  now  sometimes  called  Epomeo,  but  more  commonly  Monte  San 
Nicolo,  burst  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  sea  retired  from  the  island  to  the 
distance  of  three  stadia,  but  that  on  its  return  it  deluged  the  island  and  extin- 
guished the  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  Bed  into  the  interior  of  Campania. 

3.  Nlsis,  between  FUieoli  and  IVeapolir,  and  v 
shore.  It  is  now  Nisida.  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
ftiend  Brutus. 

4.  Caprca,  now  Capri,  near  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  chiefly  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  emperor  who  resided  here,  having  given  the  Neapolitans 
the  island  of  jEnaria,  which  belonged  to  him,  in  esohange  for  it.  T  berms  w  s 
led  to  select  it  as  his  abode  from  its  difficulty  of  access,  being  cut  off  from  all 
approach,  except  on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicalar  rocks.  Tl  e  milJi  ss 
of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  extends  over  tl  t  whole 
bay  of  Naples,  might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  h  s  d  ce 
Here  he  caused  twelve  vilJas  to  be  erected,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named 
after  the  twelve  chief  deities.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  probably  is  the  same  with  what  Pliny  styles  the  irr 
Tiberii,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  toward  Su        o 
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This  same  wriler  uomputes  the  oireuit  of  the  island  to  be  elevenmiles.  Strabo 
speaks  of  two  small  towns  in  this  island,  which  piobably  answer  to  tliose  of 
Capri  and  Aiiacapri  at  tlie  present  day. 

10.  SAMNIUM  AND  THE   FRENTANI. 
(A.)    Name  and  Boundaries. 

I.  Samnlum.  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Havvlri^,  and  the  Sam- 
nites  were  styled  by  the  same  people  Zavvlrai.  Pestua  derives 
the  name  of  this  people  from  the  peculiar  kind  of  javelin  used 
by  them,  and  which  was  called,  in  Greek,  oavviov,  but  Samm- 
um  and  Samnites  are  both  historically  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  the  term  Sabini. 

II.  Samnium  was  botmded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of 
the  Frentani;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Apulia;  on  the 
south  by  the  Picentmi  and  Lucania ;  and  on  the  west  by  La- 
tiwn  and  Campania. 

III.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites as  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Caracem,  Pen- 
tri,  and  Hirpini,  to  which  others  have  added  the  Caudini  and 
Frentani.  But  the  former  classification  seems  to  rest  on  bet- 
ter authority,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  safely  adopted.  The 
Caudini  vriLl  be  ranged  with  the  Pentri,  and  the  Frentani  will 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Samnites  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

I.  The  Samnites  are  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  who  migrate  in  re- 
mote  times,  probably  before  the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  YullJiTnas 
and  TamSnis,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and 
on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They  appear  originally  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, they  follow  the  eustom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  send  forth  colo- 
nies into  the  countries  to  the  south. 

]I.  The  Samnites,  between  A.U.C.  330  and  333,  attack  the  Etruscans  who 
had  settled  in  Campania.  The  Etruscans  at  length,  being  weary  of  war,  admit 
a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  homes  and  fields ;  but  the  latter, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  overcome  by 
sleep  after  banqneting,  murder  them,  and  form  the  new  state  of  Capua,  which 
figured  so  much  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome, 

III.  About  B.C.  340,  the  first  war  breaks  out  between  the  Samnites  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam- 
nites proper  of  Samnium.  The  Romans  are  victorious  in  several  encount- 
ers, and  the  Samnites  are  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  A  new  war,  however, 
breaks  out  in  333  B.C.,  which  is  marked  by  varied  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Roman  army  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine 
Forks,    But  the  Samnites  at  length,  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  not  only  overruniiine  Campania,  hut  even  invading  tiie  bonlcrs  of 
Latium,  are  once  more  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

IV.  A  war  breaks  out  again  in  398  B.C.,  in  which  Q.  Fabins  Maitimus  and 
P.  Decius  Mus  are  the  Roman  commanders,  and  the  Samnites,  after  a  val- 
iant resistance,  are  again  overcome,  and  in  290  B.C.  sue  fur  peace,  which  the 
Romans,  likewise  exiiauated  by  their  dearly-bought  victories,  are  disposed  to 
grant.  The  result  of  this  war,  or,  rather,  succession  of  wars,  is,  that  Ihe  Romans 
extendlheirpower  over  Southern  Italy,  Campania,  andApulia,  and  thus  become  . 
neighbors,  and  soon  after  enemies,  of  thb  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brings 
on  theexpeditionofpyrrhosiiitoltaly,  andin  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Sam- 
nites  join  that  prince,  after  whose  second  retreat  they  are  attacked  by  two  Ro- 
man armies  and  utterly  defeated,  273  B.C.  Samninrn  now  becomes  a  conquered 
country,  and  the  Romans  send  colonies  to  Maleventum  and  other  places. 

Y.  In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  join  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Pentri 
do  not.  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the  Marsi,  Ves- 
tini,  Peligni,  and  others,  in  the  common  league  against  Rome,  are  defeated  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sjlla,  who  exclaims  that  Rome  can  enjoy  no 
repose  as  long  as  a  number  of  Samnites  can  collect  together.  The  devastation 
of  Samnium  by  Sylla  is  most  effectual ;  the  towns  are  burned  and  razed  to  the 
ground.     Benevenlum  alone  is  spared. 

VI.  Tlie  last  time  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  the  younger  Marius,  when  Pontius  Telesinus  joins  the  latter  at  the 
head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  steals  a  march  upon  Sylla,  who  is  be- 
sieging Prteneste,  and  advances  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  is  without 
any  adequate  defence,  Telesinus  tells  his  Samnites  that  he  is  Ihe  enemy  of 
both  Marius  and  SyUa,  and  that  his  object  is  lo  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sylla,  however,  comes  in  time  to  sate  the  city.  A  desperate 
batlle  ensues,  and  the  Samnites,  after  having  nearly  gained  the  day,  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  Antemnee,  where  Telesinus  is  killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand Samnites  surrender  to  Sylla,  who  marches  them  to  Rome,  and,  having  shut 
them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  has  them  all  butjihercd  in  cold  blood  while  he 
is  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  neighboring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remainder 
of  the  Samnites  are  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of  Prsenesie. 

(C.)  Cities  of  Sahnidm. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Oardceni  we  find,  1,  Aufidena,  their 
capital,  now  Alfidena.  Frontinus  informs  us  that  it  became 
a  military  colony.  2.  Samnium,  near  the  source  of  the  Vut- 
turnus,  on  the  site  now  called  Cerro.  The  existence  of  a  city 
of  this  name  was  doubted  for  some  time  by  modem  writers,  but 
the  point  has  been  fully  established  by  Romanelli.  3.  Castel- 
hint  Car&cenorum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the 
Sagrus,  now  Sangro,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  Castel  di  Sangro.  According 
to  Zonaras,  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  banditti  until  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Romans,  who  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  have  acquired 
so  rich  a  booty  that  they  began  from  that  time  to  coin  silver 
diachmEC.     4.  Aguiloma,  to  tlie  southeast,  now  Agnone,  near 
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tho  source  of  the  Trinius,  now  Trigtio.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Agutldnia,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
near  the  confines  of  Apulia,  and  now  Lacedogna. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Pentri  we  find,  1.  Bdvianum,  their 
capital,  situate  among  lofty  mountains,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Boiano.  Livy  describes  it  as  a  most  opulent  and 
important  place,  and  tho  consequence  attached  by  the  Romans 
to  its  possession  is  evinced  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
made  to  conquer  it.  In  the  Social  War  it  became  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  confederates,  after  Corfinium  had  been 
abandoned.  Nothing  of  its  former  importance,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  became  a  military  colony  under  Csesar.  9.  ^ser- 
nia,  to  the  northwest  of  Bovianum,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
and  now  Isernia.  It  was  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  those  col- 
onies which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  power  during  the  vrar  with  Hannibal.  It  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  3.  Tr&ventum,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Trivento,  on  the  Trinius,  now  Tngno.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  also  a  municipium.  4.  M&ronea,  to  the 
northeast,  taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  together 
with  some  considerable  magazines  deposited  there  by  Hannibal. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  Campo  Marano,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trigno.  ■  5.  Tifemum,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  present 
Punte  di  Limosano,  on  the  River  Tifernus,  now  the  Bifemo. 
The  Mons  Tifernus  was  at  the  source  of  the  same  river,  neat 
Bovianum.  6.  Sepinum,  to  the  southeast  of  Bovianum,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  taken  by  the  E-omans  under  Papirius  Cursor. 
It  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  site  answers  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mod- 
ern Sepino.  The  continual  warfare  to  which  the  country  of 
the  Samnites  was^  so  long  exposed,  produced  its  natural  effects 
on  many  of  the  ancient  towns  cit«d  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  but 
of  which  no  vestige  can  now  be  traced  with  certainty.  Wo 
must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  brief  in  the  rest  of  our  enumera- 
tion. 

7.  Allifa,  to  the  southwest  of  Bovianum,  now  Allife.  This 
place  was  noted  for  the  large-sized  drinking-cups  made  there. 
8.  Telesia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ruin.s  of 
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which  are  to  he  seen  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  Telese. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  march  through 
Samnium.  It  was  the  native  place  of  C,  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  fought  against  Sylla.  9.  Cmmnium  C6rttum,  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cereto. 

On  crossing  the  Vultuinns,  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the 
Samnite  territory  which  belonged  properly  to  the  CaudincSam- 
nites.  Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter  may  be  named,  1.  Sd- 
ticula,  now  St.  Ag-ata  del  Goti,  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  named  by  Virgil  among  those  which  sent  aid  to  Tur- 
nus.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus, 
under  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  C.  Junius,  2,  Caudium, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
fixed  at  Paolisi  or  Cervinara.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
was  the  famous  pass  called  Furca  (or  Furcula)  CaudituB,  "  the 
Caudine  Forks,"  where  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  the 
consuls  T.  Veturius  and  Sp,  Postumius,  was  entrapped  by  the 
Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius,  and  compelled  to  pass  imder  the 
yoke.  According  to  the  best  opinion,  the  valley  of  Arpaia  rep- 
resents the  FurcEB  CaudiuEe,  a  circlimstance  which  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  Furclm,  which  this  valley  is  known 
to  have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  stiU  preserved 
in  that  of  the  little  village  in  this  quarter,  now  called  Forehie. 
Among  the  mountains  which  form  the  passes  of  Arpaia  and 
Montesarchio  we  must  distinguish  Mons  Taburnus,  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Satiatla.  This  lofty  moimtain,  still  called  Ta- 
bumo  or  Tabor,  derives  celebrity  from  Vir^,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  Gratius.  3.  Beneventum,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Caudium,  and  on  the  Appian  Way,  Its 
earlier  name  was  Mdleventum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  more  auspi- 
cious appellation  of  Beneventum  \vas  substituted  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  a  colony  thither.  Some,  however,  who  think  this 
explanation  more  fanciful  than  satisfactory,  make  the  earlier 
name  to  have  been  Maluentum,  without  any  reference  to  un- 
healthiness  of  situation,  and  as  this  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like 
Maleventum,  it  was  deemed  an  inauspicious  appelhition,  and 
Beneventum  was  substituted.  Beneventum  was  situated  neai- 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato  and  Galore. 

Wo  have  now  to  spealc  of  the  Hirptiii,  who,  though  eompre- 
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hended  under  the  geneni  denominition  of  Sawntte':,  <<pein  to 
have  formed  a  distinct  people  Their  name  w  as  &aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  word  kirpus  which  in  the  Samnite  dialect  sig- 
nified "  a  wolf;"  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  ong- 
inally  a  Sabine  colony,  who  w  pre  gmded  m  their  migrations  to 
this  quarter  by  follow  ing  the  tracks  of  this  species  of  ammal 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Hirpmi  we  may  name,  1  Abelltnum, 
now  Abellino,  in  the  mountains  which  separated  this  people  Irom 
the  Picentini.  Its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  another  AbeUmum,  wliioh  belonged  to  Lucania,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Abellinates  Protrdpi.  3.  ^culanum,  or  Mclunum, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  thirteen  modern  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum,  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  was  besieged  by  Sylla 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  ruins  lie  near  Mirabella,  on  the 
site  called  by  tlie  natives  Le  Grotte.  3.  Taurusium,  a  little  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Taurasi.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus  as  one 
of  the  towns  taken  by  that  general.  In  its  vicinity  were  the 
Tawrasini  Campi,  where  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  totally  defeated  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The  name  of 
these  plains  is  incorrectly  written  Arusim  Campi  in  Floras  and 
other  ancient  authors.  The  Romans,  many  years  afterward, 
settled  in  this  district  a  numerous  body  of  Ligurians  whom  they 
had  conquered  and  removed  from  their  country.  4.  JEquus,  Tu^ 
ticus  or  Equotutifus,  to  the  northeast  of  Beneventum,  and  on 
the  Appian  Way.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Castel  Franco,  which 
is  nearly  correct ;  the  exact  site,  however,  is  occupied  by  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Eleuterio,  a  martyr,  who  is  stated  in  old 
ecclesiastical  records  to  have  suffered  at  ^Equum.  This  place 
is  about  five  miles  from  Ariano,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tu- 
ticus  is  an  Oscan  word,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Magnus.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Horace  means  this 
place  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (Sat.,  i.,  5, 
87),  where  he  makes  mention  of  a  town  having  a  name  that 
could  not  be  introduced  into  hexameter  verse.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  an  erroneous  one.  After  leaving  Beneventum, 
Horace  and  his  party  passed  the  first  night  at  a  villa  close  to 
Trivicum,  now  Trivico,  a  place  situate  to  the  southeast  of 
Equus  Tuticus,  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium 
from  Apulia.     On  the  following  night  they  lodged  at  the  town 
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with  the  untractable  name,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Cann- 
sium.  Now,  if  this  town  had  been  ^quus  Tuticus,  they  must 
have  gone  back  in  a  northwestern  direction,  and  one  quite 
out  of  their  way ;  and,  besides,  they  must  then  have  travelled 
only  twenty-two  miles  during  the  first  and  second  day,  and  have 
left  forty-two  miles  for  the  third.  This,  however,  is  both  at  va- 
riance with  the  text,  and  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed.  5.  Compsa,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  this  part  of  Samnium,  now  Conza.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
It  was  here  that  this  general  left  all  his  baggage,  and  part  of 
his  army,  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

The  small  nation  of  the  fV™(ani  appear  to  have  possessed  a  separate  political 
exieteiice,  independent  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  Ihough  we  are  assured  they 
derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous  race-  From  Plularch  we 
learn  that  Ihey  disiinguisbed  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent  of  terri- 
tory, vve  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alemut  and  Tifernua,  the  former 
separating  it  from  the  MorraciKi  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  country 
of  Apulia  lo  the  south.  The  few  cities  of  the  Prentani  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted appear  to  have  been  situate  on  the  coast.  These  are,  I.  Orlana.  still 
retaining  its  ancient  site  and  name.  Strabu  calls  it  the  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Frenlani.  S.  Anxinuai,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  more  inland.  The  name 
of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  also  written  Anxa,  and  Anixa.  It  occupied  the 
Mte  now  called  Lanciano  V',cchio.  3.  Bfiea,  beyond  the  River  Sagrus,  and  a  sea- 
port town.  Its  ruins  may  be  seen  at  a  place  named  Fenna.  4.  Histoniam,  further 
along  the  coast,  and  now  Vasto  A'Anaiume.  It  was  once  the  haunt  of  savage 
piraWs,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their  dwellings  from  the  wreckaof  ships, 
and  in  other  respecis  lived  more  tike  beasts  of  prey  than  civilized  beings.  A 
Roman  colony  was  subsequently  established  here.  Beyond  this  place  is  the 
moath  of  the  Tnnius,  now  Trtgno.  5.  Interamtia,  a  small  town  and  port,  now 
Termoli.  The  Tifernus,  now  the  Bi/emo.  terminates  the  description  of  the  Ager 
Frenlanas  to  the  south. 

11.  APULIA,  INCLUDING  DAUNIA  AND  MESSAPIA  OR  lAPYGIA, 
Name,  B  on  no  a  b  i  es,  &c, 

I.  Ws  have  now  left  central  Italy  or /(a/ia  Propria,  and  are  entering  upon  the 
region  called  Magna  Gmcia  (^  "EA3,ar  /ityifai).  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  established  by  the  Greeks  in  this  section 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  appella- 
tion extended,  but.  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  appears  to  have  com- 
prised Apulia,  Messapiii  or  Iiipvgia,  Lucania,  and  Bmtliam ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  Italy  that  remains  still  to  be  considered  by  us, 

II.  It  iipppars  from  Strabo's  acctiunt  that  the  name  of  Apulia  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  tract  of  country  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  the  Frentaiii. 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  the  term  Apalia  was  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  sense,  and  included  not  only  Daania,  but  also  the  country  of  MessapU 
or  lapygm. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
the  term  Jlfessopiaoriapyiia  appears  to  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  penin- 
sula which  closes  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  southeast,  but  afterward  to  have 
had  the  same  eslensioq  given  to  it  by  the  (ireeks  which  the  Roman  historians 
and  geographers  assigned  to  Apulia,  a  name  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant. 

IV.  The  boundaries  of  Apulia,  then,  in  (he  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were  as 
follows :  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Frtnlam  and  the  Sinus  I/rtm ,-  on 
the  northeast  by  the  Sadriatic ;  on  the  southeast  hy  the  Hairiatic  and  a  part  of 
the  Sinus  Tarenlinus ;  and  on  the  southwest  by  Sumnaaa  and  Lucania. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  portions  of  country  compre- 
hended nnderthis  name,  and  which  are,  1.  Apulia  Proper ;  S.  Davnia;  3.  Pm- 
citia, ;  and,  4.  Mesaapia  or  lapygia.. 

1.  APULIA  PROPER. 

Apulia  Proper,  or  Apulia  originally  so  called,  was  a  district 
of  very  limited  extent.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  Ager  Frentanus  on  one  side,  and  to  Daunia  on  the 
other,  and  its  lower  limit  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  a 
little  below  Uria  or  Hyriuin,  and  the  Lacus  Urtdnus,  now 
Lag-o  Varano,  across  the  country  to  the  Apennines  atove  Lu- 
ceria. 

Beginning,  then,  from  the  River  Tifernus,  we  come  to,  1.  CR- 
temia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  bo  seen  at  a  small  place  called 
Licckiano,  on  the  little  river  Sacchtone,  near  the  sea.  3.  Ld- 
rlnum,  to  the  southwest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  site 
called  Larino  Vecckio.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  appears  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Fren- 
toni,  from  the  name  of  Larinates  Frentdni  attached  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Pliny.  It  formed  in  itself  a  small  independent 
state  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  We  have 
frequent  mention  of  Larinum  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Cluentius, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  the  place.  We  gather,  too,  from  the  same 
oration,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  and  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 3.  C&lela,  to  the  southwest,  a  fortress  near  which  Mi- 
nucius  was  stationed  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator  Fabius. 
Its  site  answers  to  Casa  Calenda.  4.  Gerunium,  abont  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  selected  by  Hannibal 
for  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign  against  Fabius.  It 
had  been  previously  carried  by  storm,  the  private  dwellings  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  principal  buildings  were  reserved  only 
as  magazines  for  the  corn  which  the  surrounding  country  sup- 
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plied  in  great  abundance.  It  was  here  that  Harmibal  was  op- 
posed to  the  rash  Minuoius,  who,  but  for  the  timely  aid  afforded 
him  by  Fabius,  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  presumption  in 
supposing  that  he  was  able  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  leader. 
Gerunium  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  spot  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and  Montorio. 

5.  Teate  Apulum,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Teate  of 
the  Marruciid.  It  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Gli- 
ternia,  and  its  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Ckieti  Vecchio.  6.  Tea- 
num  Ap&lUTa,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Campanian 
Teanum.  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  Strabo 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  the  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  encroached  so  considerably  upon  the  land  that 
the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point  and  Puteoli  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  stadia.  This  lake  was  the  Lacus  Pantdnus, 
now  Lago  di  Lesina.  The  ruins  of  Teanum  exist  on  the  site 
of  Civitate,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Fortore, 
the  ancient  i^Vewfo,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  7.  UriaoY  Urei- 
lint  (Ovpuov),  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
Hyrium  {'Xptov),  a  place  the  situation  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined,  partly  because  there  was  another  city 
of  the  same  name  in  iVTessapia,  and  partly  because  Strabo  and 
Pliny  dilfer  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  one,  Strabo 
placing  it  to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Garganum,  and  Pliny 
to  the  south  of  it.  Strabo'sopinionis.undoubtedly  the  true  one, 
and  his  Ureium  answers  to  the  modern  Rodi.  Hence,  too,  the 
Sinus  Urias,  which  is  erroneously  placed  on  most  maps  below 
the  promontory  of  Garganum,  is  more  correctly  placed  above  it. 

Opposite  to  the  Sinus  Urias,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
tlie  coast,  are  some  small  islands,  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomede's  companions,  who 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  that  hero 
himself  Hence  they  were  knovra  by  the  name  of  Insulm  Di- 
omedece.  Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  uumber.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  recognize  two,  and  the  latter  states  that  one  was 
called  Diomedea,  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reck- 
ons five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if  we  include 
in  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  islands.  The  island  which  Pliny  calls  Diomedea  ap- 
pears to  have  also  borne  the  appellation  Tremitus,  as  we  learn 
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fi-om  Tacitus,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  the  spot  to  which 
Augustus  removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Julia,  and 
where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy.  It  is  now  called  TrC' 
tniti.     Teutria  is  now  Pianosa. 


I.  Daania  extended  from  the  southern  limits  of  Apulia  Proper,  as  far  south  as 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  to  Sihium,  now  Garagnime,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  passing  to  the  east  of  Canne  and  CanHsium,  which,  therefore, 
both,  belonged  to  the  Daunian  territory. 

n.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  with 
which  tlie  Greeks  became  acquainted,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
formed  colonies,  which  they  ealablisheii  at  a  remote  period  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  according  to  the  received  tradition,  oV 
tained  their  appcEation  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomede,  the  latter, 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  having  been  compelled  by  domestic  troubles  to  aban- 
don hia  native  country,  and  having  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Aufidiis.  This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  truth  in  other  re- 
spects, proves  at  least  the  great  antiquity  of  theDaanians  as  an  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  Italy.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  asserted  that  Daunus 
was  an  lUyrian  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

III.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Apili,  Daunii,  Frnicelii,  and  Calalri  were 
actually  iliyrians ;  but  the  safer  opinion  undoubtedly  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
descendants  of  a  renmant  of  Libumi  and  other  ancient  Iliyrians,  mingled  with 
a  subsequent  and  preponderating  influx  of  Oscans  and  dififerent  native  Italian 

Among  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Daunia  we  may  notice  the 
following :  1.  Merinam,  to  the  northeast  of  Uria  or  Hyriam, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Garganum.  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  "  Mermates  ex  Garg-aw."  The  church  of  St. 
Maria  di  Merino  marks  the  ancient  site.  2.  AgAsus  Portus, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  now  probably  Porto  Greco. 
3.  Mattnum,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Garganus,  and  the  name  of 
which  is  recalled  by  the  modem  Matinata,  which  probably  also 
marks  the  ancient  site.  ■  It  was  here,  according  to  the  best  com- 
mentators on  Horace,  that  Archytas,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Tarentum,  was  interred,  when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck. 
The  vicinity  of^this  town  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
One  of  the  summits  of  Garganus,  inland  from  this  place,  was 
called  Drium  Mons.  Ou  it  were  two  chapels  sacred  to  Cal- 
chas  and  Podalirius.  A  rivulet  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  was  said  to  have  the  property  of  healing  all  disorders 
incident  to  cattle.  Mons  Garganus  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Monte  Sant' Angela. 
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4.  Sipus  (!Si7To£f,  ovvTo^:),  or,  as  the  Latins  write  it,  Sipon- 
lum,  lower  down  on  the  coast,  and  southwest  of  Matinum.  It 
was  a  city  of  Greek  origin,  and  great  antiquity,  and  was  fa- 
bled to  have  heen  founded  by  Diomede.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
great  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  {aipria,  sepia)  being  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  on  its  shore.  The  mins  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Manfredcmia, 
the  founding  of  w^hioh  city  led  t«  the  final  desertion  of  Sipon- 
tum  by  its  inhabitants,  as  they  were  transferred  by  King  Man- 
fredi  to  this  modem  town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under 
his  auspices. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Daunia,  we  come  to,  1.  Arpi,  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  Argy- 
Hppa,  which  last  appellation  was  supposed  to  be  a  modification 
of  'Apyof  'iTTTMOi',  the  name  which  it  was  said  to  have  received 
originally  from  its  reputed  founder  Diomede.  Arpi  lay  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Sipontum,  and,  whoever  was  its  found- 
er, appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Constantine  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  ruins  observable  be- 
tween Foggia  and  Manfredonta  are  supposed  to  point  out  the 
exact  situation  of  Arpi,  and  are  said  stiU  to  retain  that  name, 
3,  Sdldpia,  to  the  southeast,  between  a  lake  thence  called  Pa~ 
lus  Salapina  and  the  River  Aufidus.  This  also  was  a  pJact- 
of  very  early  origin,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Rho- 
dian  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  finding  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  lake  or  marsh  injurious  to  health,  removed  eventually 
nearer  the  coast,  where  they  budt  a  new  tovra,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostilius,  a,  Roman  prtetor,  who  caused  a  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Consid- 
erable rememis  of  both  towns  are  still  standing  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi.  The  Palm  Sala- 
pina is  now  called  Lago  di  Salpi. 

3.  Luciria,  %a  the  southwest,  another  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  an  import- 
ant city,  and  was  noted,  also,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a 
property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to 
all  Apulia.  The  town  stiU  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the 
modern  name  of  Lncera.     4.  Hcnloiiia,  to  the  souilieabt,  now 
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Ordona,  on  a  branoli  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  burned  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the  place. 
It  mu'it,  however,  have  risen  afterward  irom  this  state  of  rain, 
oince  -we  find  it  mpntioned  a-,  a  colony  by  Frontmu'^,  under  the 
coirnpt  name  ol  Aido?ia  Strabo  oallf  it  Cerdmita,  and  places 
it  on  the  cootmuation  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Canust- 
um  and  Beneventum  5  Abcu/um.  Apulum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Herdonia,  and  <«»  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Abcu/um  in 
Ptcenum  It  was  under  the  vialis  of  this  town  that  Pyrrhus 
encountered  a  second  time  the  Roman  army,  aftei  having  gamed 
a  signal  victory  in  Lucania.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  attended  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 
The  site  of  this  place  corresponds  ia  the  modem  Ascoli.  6.  VS- 
nusia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  great  Appian  Way  leading  to  Ta- 
rentum.  It  is  now  Venosa.  .  This  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  After  the  disaster  at  CaniiEe,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful  of  men  who  escaped  with  him 
from  that  bloody  field.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Venusini 
on  that  occasion  obtained  for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks 
and  eulogium  of  the  Roman  senate,  Vcnusia  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  literary  history,  from  the  poet  Horace  having  been  bom 
within  its  territory,  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania. To  the  south  of  Venusia  rises  Mons  Vultur,  now  Monte 
Vulture,  alluded  to  by  Horace  among  the  scenes  of  his  early 
boyhood.  Fromthe  conical  shape  ofthe  mountain,  and  its  min- 
eralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

7.  F^entum,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  now 
Forenza.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mons  Vultur,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Horace.  8.  Bantia,  more  to  the  east,  and  higher 
up  toward  the  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  Mar- 
cellus  fell  a  victim  to  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal,  Bantia  is 
also  mentioned  by  Horace.  The  modern  name  is  Banza. 
9.  Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  situate,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  hill  south  of  Forentum.  Livy  and  Pro- 
copius  both  mention  it  as  a  place  of  great  strength.  10,  C&- 
nusium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth  This  -a  as  a  flourishing  and  very  ancient 
city,  and  it'-  origin  seenib  to  btlong  to  a  period  which  reaches 
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far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  history,  and  of  which  we  pos- 
sess no  memorial  but  what  a  fabulous  tradition  has  conveyed 
to  us.  Splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  exist  among  its  ru- 
ins, which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Canosa.  This  place,  also, 
like  Venusia,  afforded  shelter  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  Cannro.  Hadrian  colonized  tlie  town,  and  procured 
for  it  a  supply  of  good  water,  of  which  it  stood  in  much  need, 
as  -wc  learn  from  Horace.  The  epithet  of  "  bilinguis,"  applied 
by  the  same  poet  to  this  place,  refers  to  the  mixed  dialect  of 
Oscan  and  Greek  that  was  spoken  here.  11.  Cannm,  a  village 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canusium,  toward  the  sea,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Aufidus.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  Hannibal  in  its  vicinity  over  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Terentius  Varro  and  .^milius  Paulus.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  second  of  August,  B.C.  216.  Of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  45,000,  among  whom  were  the  consul  _(EmJlius 
Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic.  Varro  escaped 
with  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  another  small  detachment 
threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Hannibal,  unconcerned  about 
the  latter,  marched  toward  Capua.  It  appears  from  Polybius 
that  Canute,  as  a  town,  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  and  a  village  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
on  its  site.  The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  them 
considerable  uneasiness  and  annoyance.  It  commanded,  in- 
deed, all  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  the  principal  southern 
depot  of  stores  and  provisions,  on  which  they  had  depended  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  field  of  battle  vi-as  the  piain 
between  Cannte  and  the  Aufidus.  The  site  of  Cann»  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Catine. 


I.  Neit  to  the  Daunii  were  the  Peucelii,  who,  according  to  Dlonysius  of  Hal- 
icarnassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lyeaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
who,  with  his  brother  CEnolrus,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  siege  of  Troj.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  pure  fable.  The  Peuectii  are 
always  spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greelts  themselves,  as  barbarians,  who 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other  neighboring 

U.  The  name  of  FadicUli  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Peuoe- 
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tia  which  was  more  particulatly  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidua  and 
the  confines  of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  this  particular  tribe  de- 
rived  their  origin  from  Illjria. 

III.  The  Peueitii  appear,  then,  to  have  estended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, from  the  Aufidus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Brundisinm,  which  city  belonged 
to  lapygia ;  and  in  the  interior  their  territory  reached  as  far  as  Silvium,  in  the 
Apennines,  constituting  princlpaUy  what  in  modem  geography  is  cSlled  Tena 
di  Bari. 

Omitting  the  mention  of  several  places  known  only  from  the 
Itineraries,  we  come  to,  1.  Barium,  now  Bari,  the  first  town 
of  note  we  meet  with  on  the  coast  after  leaving  the  Aufidus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundisinm,  and  the  epithet  "piscosi"  employed  by  him  in 
speaking  of  it,  refers  to  the  extensive  fishery  carried  on  here  in 
former  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Bari  are  said  to 
be  still  principally  fishermen.  3.  Egnatia,  further  on,  situate 
upon  the  coast,  and  conmiunicating  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  which  foUowcd  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundisium. 
Its  ruins  are  stiU  apparent  near  the  Torre  d'Agnaszo  and  the 
town  of  Monopoli.  Pliny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was 
shown  at  Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  tlie  property  of 
setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  this  prod- 
igy, seemingly,  which  afforded  so  much  amusement  to  Horace 
on  his  Bnindisian  journey. 

In  the  interior  of  Peucetia  we  may  notice  the  following 
towns :  1.  Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  to  the  east  of  Canusium,  and  on 
the  Egnatian  Way.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the  account 
of  his  journey.  2.  Riidi(B  Peucitim,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudi<s  in  Cala- 
bria. RomaneUi  places  it  at  the  modern  Andria.  3.  Butun- 
tum,  to  the  southeast  of  Rubi,  and  on  the  Egnatian  Way.  It 
is  now  Bitonto.  4.  Gvumvm,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Grumo,  a  village  not  far  fi-om  Palo.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Grumbesttni  by  Pliny.  5.  Azetium,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  now  Rotigliano.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
the  Ehetium  of  the  Theodosian  Table.  6.  Silvium,  to  the  east 
of  Venusia,  now  Garagnone.  It  was  situate  on  the  Appian 
Way,  among  the  Apennines. 


I.  Ai.L  that  now  remains  of  Apulia  may  he  classed  under  the  head  of  Messa- 
a,  or  lapi/gia,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  pcninanla  which  inclo- 
13  the  Gulf  of  Tarenlam  to  the  northeast,  and  which  has  not  unaptly  heen 
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termed  by  modern  geographers  the  heel  of  the  boot.  Under  this  appellation, 
therefore,  will  be  included  the  Calabri,  the  Sdlcniini,  and  the  city  of  Tarentam, 
with  its  territory. 

II.  The  name  Messapia  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country 
from  the  town  of  Mesaapia  in  Calabria,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The 
name  lapygia  was  popularly  derived  from  lapyx,  the  son  of  Dsdalus.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Still,  though  we  have  no  positive  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  their  existence  on  these  shores,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  any  Grecian  colony,  is  recognized  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  na- 
tion, sueh  as  Herodotus  (vii,,  170)  and  Hellanicus  of  I.esbos  (op.  Dionya.  Hal, 
i.,  S3).  Thucydides  evidently  considered  them  as  .barbarians  (vii.,  33),  as  well 
as  Scyiax,  in  his  PeripJua  (p.  5),  and  Pausanias  (x.,  10) ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this  people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as 
descended  from  an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  Illyrian  race,  or  from  an  intermixture 
of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. 

III.  The  name  of  lapygia  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  except  as  an  appel- 
lation borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  familiar.  We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  the  name  of  lapygia  began  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Apulia, 
hut  we  may  observe  that  even  the  latest  Greek  writers  always  designate  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  former  appellation. 


The  district  occupied  by  the  Calabri  seems  to  have  been 
that  maritime  part  of  the  lapygian  peninsula  extending  from 
Brundisiwm  to  the  city  of  Hydruntwm,  and  answering  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lecce.  This  branch  of  the  la- 
pygian race  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeks — at  least  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  nation  anterior  to  Pclybius. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter,  we  may  name,  1.  Brundis- 
ium,  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  city  on  this  coast,  and 
now  Erindisi.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpevr&aiov,  a  word 
which  in  the  Messapian  language  signified  "a  stag's  head," 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  different  harbors  and  creeks  bore 
to  the  antlers  of  that  ajiimal.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  place,  but  all  unsatisfactory.  Its  antiquity  b 
evident,  however,  from  the  statement  of  S  trabo,  that  Brundisium 
was  already  in  existence  when  tlie  Lacedemonian  Phalanthus 
arrived  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  advanta- 
geous situation  of  its  harbor  for  communicating  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Greece  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of 
great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Brundisium  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  wliich  had  hitherto  en- 
grossed all  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  nor  did  the  fa- 
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eilities  whicli  it  afforded  for  extending  their  conquests  out  of 
that  country  escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Un- 
der the  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  favored 
tho  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war  against  them,  and 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brundisium,  whither  a  coSony  was 
sent,  B.C.  245.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of  this  port 
continued  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Large  Ueets  were  always  stationed  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  hito  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  harbor,  and  its  facility  of  access 
from  every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  When  the 
rapid  advance  of  C«sar  forced  Pompey  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  Epirus,  he  was  for  some  time  blockaded  by  his  suc- 
cessful adversary  in  Brundisium.  Csesar  describes  accurately 
the  works  undertaken  there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  account  we  learn  tliat  tips 
place  had  two  harbors,  one  called  the  interior,  the  other  the  ex- 
terior, coramuuicating  by  a  very  narrow  passage.  Strabo  con- 
d  d  th  harbor  of  Brundisium  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum, 
fo  tl  e  latter  was  not  free  from  shoals.  It  was  at  Brundisium 
tl  at  a  c  nvention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  ex- 
t  n  differences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  and 
a  g  tl  6  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  was  MiEce- 
n  ho  was  accompanied  by  Horace.     It  was  this  journey 

wl  h  tl  poet  has  so  humorously  delineated  in  the  fifth  Satire 
f  tl  Fust  Book  of  these  productions.  At  the  present  day 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  once  celebrated  port  are  near- 
ly all  lost  by  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  being  almost  shut 
up,  and  aUowing  ingress  to  only  the  smallest  vessels. 

3.  B&difE,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Ru- 
dia  Calabra,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudia  in  Peucetia.  It 
was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ennius.  Its 
remains  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ruge.  3.  Hydrus 
('Tdpoif),  called  by  the  Latins  Hydruntum,  and  now  Otranto, 
to  the  southeast  of  RudiEC.  This  was  a  port  of  some  note  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  his  Periplus.  It 
was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance 
being  only  fifty  miles,  and  tlie  passage  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.     This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  to  form  tho 
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project  of  uniting  the  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from 
Hydruntum  to  Apollonia !  In  Strabo's  time  Hydruntum  was 
only  a  small  town,  though  its  harbor  was  still  frequented. 

In  the  interior  of  lapygia,  which,  properly  speaking,  seems 
to  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Messapti,  we  may  notice, 

1.  Carminianum,  now  Carmignano.  2.  Sturnium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Sternaccio.  3,  Uria  or  Hyria,  in 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  penm^a,  between  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum,  and  now  Oria.  This  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origin,  a  fable 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  legend  that  the  lapygians 
were  a  colony  from  Crete.  4.  Messapia,  between  Uria  and 
Brundisium,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  communicated  its 
name  to  the  Messapian  nation.  It  coincides  probably  with  the 
modern  Messagna. 

The  Sallentini  or  Salentini  can  not  be  distinguished  with 
accuracy  from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  the  former  appellation 
used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  applied 
not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  lapygia,  but  even  to  districts 
entirely  removed  from  it.  Strabo  himself  confesses  the  diffi- 
culty  of  assigning  any  exact  hmits  to  these  two  people,  and  he 
contents  himself  with  observing  that  the  country  of  the  Sal- 
lentini  lay  properly  around  the  lapygian  promontory.  It  was 
asserted  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Idomeneus,  their  king,  had  arrived  in  this  quarter 
during  their  wanderings  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Among  the  cities  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  may  no- 
tice, 1.  S«n»drfjMm,tm  inland  town  of  the  Sallentini,  now  ilfj^ro. 

2.  Basta,  to  the  southeast,  the  people  of  which  are  called  Bas- 
terbini  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  this  city  jxjcurs,  also,  in  the 
remarkable  Messapian  inscription  found  near  its  site.  The  an- 
cient appellation  of  Basta  is  yet  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
Vaste.  Close  to  the  sea  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  once  very 
celebrated  and  wealthy.  It  was  afterward  called  Castrum 
Mmerv(C,  and  the  spot  is  still  called  Castro.  3.  Leaca,  al- 
most at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  which  still  exist  on  the  spot  in  that  of  a  church  ded- 
icated to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  di  Leuca. 
The  lapygian  promontory,  also,  is  now  called  Capo  di  Lettca. 
For  an  account  of  this  promontory,  consult  page  257. 
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4.  CalUpolis,  to  the  northwest  of  Leuca,  and  on  the  upper 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  It  is  now  Gallipoli,  The 
name  alone  of  this  place;  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact,  would  indicate  a  Greek  origin.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
Leucippus,  a  LacedEemonian,  who  erected  a  town  here  with  the 
consent  of  the  Tarentines.  5.  Manduria,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  Uria.  This  otherwise  obscure 
place  has  acquired  some  interest  in  history  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Arohidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians  and  Lucanians.  A  curious  well  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  existing  near  this  town.  According  to  his  account, 
its  waters  always  maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quan- 
tity was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  This  phenomenon  may  still 
he  observed  at  the  present  day.  The  site  of  Manduria  is  now 
caUed  Casal  Nuovo. 

6.  Tdrentum,  in  Greek  Tdpac,  and  now  Taranto.  This  city 
was  situate  m  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  colony  ever 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  whether  we  consider  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  its  rank  among  the  Italian  states,  or  the  im- 
portance subsequently  attached  to  its  possession  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Messapians,  to 
which  were  joined  some  Cretan  colonists.  About  B.C.  694,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  Phalanthus,  the  leader  of  the  Parthenias 
from  Sparta,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,  took  Tarentum, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.  After  a  war  with  the 
lapygians,  in  which  Tarentum  sustained  severe  losses,  it  grad- 
ually became  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful settlement  m  Magna  GrsBcia.  About  B.C.  338,  the  Ta- 
rentines, being  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  the  Lu- 
canians, applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Archidamus,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  but  he  was  killed  in  battle.  Some 
years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii, 
they  called  in  Alexander,  king  of  Bpirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  but  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Bruttii 
near  Pandosia,  B.C.  323.  The  Tarentines  had  by  this  time 
degenerated,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Italian  coast,  and 
had  become  luxurious  and  effeminate.  In  B.C.  282  they  be- 
came engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  called  Pyr- 
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rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their  aid ;  but,  though  this  monarch 
was  successful  in  the  first  instance,  the  Tarentines  were  too 
effeminate  to  give  him  much  support,  and  the  Roman  arms 
finally  triumphed.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  irritated  at  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  hostages,  who  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  the  Tarentines  opened  their  gates  to  Hanni- 
bal. The  citadel,  however,  stiU  held  out  until  the  Romans, 
under  Fabius  Masimus,  surprised  and  recaptured  the  city. 
Immense  plunder  was  obtained  on  this  occasion.  Prom  this 
period  the  prosperity  and  political  existence  of  Tarentum  may 
date  its  decline,  which  was  further  accelerated  by  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the 
fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  singular  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city 
of  consequence  in  the  Augustan  age.  Horace  calls  it  "  molle 
Tarentum"  and  "imbelh  Tarentum."  The  Greek  language 
and  manners  were  retained  by  the  inhabitants  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  South- 
ern  Italy.  About  A.D.  774,  Romualdus,  the  Langobard,  duke 
of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  the  Byzantines.  The 
Saracens  landed  at  this  place  about  A.D.  830.  The  town  was 
afterward  several  times  taken  and  retaken  and  sacked,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  old  city  on  the  main  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island  or  penin- 
sula on  wliich  the  Acropolis  had  stood.  This  is  the  site  of 
modern  Taranto,  oooupying  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Taranto  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  safe 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Capo  di  Leuca.  The  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Tarentum  was  famed  for  its  wool,  and  much 
wool  is  still  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  town. 
The  River  Galasus,  now  the  Galeso,  flowed  within  five  mi/es 
of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  harbor  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  banks  of  tiiis  stream  and  m  the  adjacent  valley 
of  Anion,  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  covert  d  with  skins 
to  protect  it  from  injury.  This  stream  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  the  poets.  Tarentum  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye. 
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The  fertile  ridge  and  valley  of  Aulon,  just  referred  to,  were 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galresus,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Tarentum.  The  modern  name  is  Terra  di  Melone.  Hor- 
ace bestows  a  warm  eulogiura  on  this  delightful  spot.  Satu- 
rium  (larvpeov)  is  also  a  spot  in  tho  Tarentine  territory  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  for 
its  fertility  and  its  breed  of  horses.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  Satnrio,  a  hamlet  on  the  sea-coast,  about  seven  miles 
to  the  east  of  Taranto.  To  the  west  of  Tarentum  was  the  lit- 
tle river  Taras,  now  Tara. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of -Tarentum  were  two 
small  islands,  anciently  known  as  the  Inml<B  Chcer^da,  but 
which  derive  their  modern  names  from  the  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  They  deserve  our  notice  as  being  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  who  states  that  Demosthenes  and  Burymedon, 
who  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  re-enforce  the  Athenians  in 
their  expedition  against  Sicily,  took  on  board  here  some  Mes- 
sapian  archers,  supplied  by  Arta,  a  chief  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  an  alliance. 

IS.  LUCANIA. 


I.  Lucania,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Picentint,  Samnium.  and 
Apulia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Siiviis  Tarenttnm ;  on  the  south 
by  Bruttium  and  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Inferum.  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  River 
Bradanus,  and  a  line  drawn  from  th^at  stream  to  the  Sildrus, 
which  latter  stream  served  also  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of 
the  Picentini.  To  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Bruihum 
by  the  rivers  Laus  and  Crathis,  the  former  emptying  into  the 
Mare  Inferum,  the  latter  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus. 

n.  The  Lucani  were  descended  from  the  Sabine  stock.  As 
their  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  advanced  from  the  in- 
terior toward  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  defence,  grad- 
ually yielded,  and  allowed  their  hardy  and  resistless  foes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  all  the  settlements  formed  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Romans,  however,  subsequently  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  I.ucjini,  in  their  turn,  wore  compelled  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  victors  of  Pyrrlius.  The  war  which  Hannibal  sub- 
sequently carried  on  in  this  iuid  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula proved  a  source  of  serious  injury,  from  which  they  were 
slow  in  recovering. 

(B.)  Cities  of  Lucanh, 
Begikning  with  the  cities  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
leaving  the  BradO,nus,  now  the  Bradano,  we  come  to,  1.  MetH- 
pontum,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  colonies. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom 
divine  honors  were  paid.  Metabum,  it  seems,  was  in  a  deserted 
state,  owing  probably  to  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  barba- 
rians, when  a  party  of  Achaans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Merarrdvnoi',  or,  as  the  Romans 
afterward  wrote  it,  Metapontum.  The  Achaans,  soon  aftei 
their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Bradunus  was 
recognized  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  territories. 
Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  the  people  of 
this  place,  and  he  it  said  to  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 
After  his  death  tl     h  h    h  I  e  1  ad  inhab  t  d  w  a  t- 

ed  into  a  temj  1   of  C  In  th   t  me  of  Pan  ai        tl        ty, 

after  a  long  an  i  fl  1  e  ten  ,  was  red  dt  an  e 
heap  of  ruins  but  th  ca  ses  wl  h  had  led  to  thi  a  e  n  t 
stated.  Cons  d  bl  st  ge  stUl  e  ist  near  tl  tat  n  aU  d 
Torre  dt  Mare.  Crossing  the  Casuentus,  now  Basiento,  flow- 
ing near  Metapontum,  and  the  Acatandus,  now  Salandella, 
we  come  to,  2.  Heraclea,  situate  betweeji  the  Aaris,  now  the 
Agri,  and  the  Siris,  now  the  Sinno.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tarentines  after  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Slris,  which 
had  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Siris.  Heraclea  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Italy.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  Policoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Agri. 

3.  Paridosia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  not  many 
miles  from  it.  Plutarch,  m  Ida  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the  Romans  was 
fought  between  this  place  and  Heraclea.     This  city,  however. 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Pandosta  near  which  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  lost  his  hfe.  This  last  was  in  Bruttium. 
'Traces  of  the  Lncanian  Pandosia  are  to  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agri,  about  five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Heraclea, 
at  a  place  called  Anglona.  4.  Siris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Tro- 
jan colony,  which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  and,  having  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed  its  name 
to  Poliaum.  The  poet  Arcbiloohus,  cited  by  Atbenteus,  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  all  respects  the  luxury 
and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites.  When  the  Tarentines  founded 
Heraclea,  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  this  city,  and  Siris 
then  became  its  harbor  merely.  Siris  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  5.La- 
g-aria,  to  the  southwest,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  party 
of  Phocians  headed  by  Epeus,  the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  good  repute,  and  is  still  much 
■esteemed.  The  village  of  Nucara  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  site. 

6.  Sybaris,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  Cr&this,  now 
the  Crati,  and  the  Sybaris,  now  the  Sibari  or  Coscile.  It  was 
a  colony  founded  about  B.C.  730,  by  Achseans  and  Trcezenians, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  increased  with 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  power ;  for,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est prosperity,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, it  had,  according  to  Strabo,  acquired  the  dominion  over 
four  neighboring  tribes,  had  twenty-five  subject  towns,  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the 
Sybarites  were  enabled  to  send  an  army  of  300,000  men  into 
the  field.  It  became,  also,  the  mother  of  other  colonies,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  with  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  "But  the  prosperity  of  Sybaris  had  a  pernicious 
mfluence  on  the  people,  and  vrithin  the  short  period  of  two  hund- 
red and  ten  years  that  Sybaris  existed,  the  effeminacy  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
name  Sybarite  became  proverbial,  and  synonymous  with  a  vo- 
luptuous person.  Many  curious  particulars  in  illustration  of 
their  effeminate  character  are  mentioned  by  Athena^us,  which 
Aa 
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it  would  be  diificult  to  believe  if  they  were  not  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  Tim^us,  and  Phylarohus.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  all  we  read  about  the  effeminacy  of  the  Syb- 
arites applies  only  to  the  ruling  aristocraey.  The  government 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocraoy, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  seera  to  suggest,  consisted  of 
the  Trcezenians,  while  the  Achceans,  who  in  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Troszenians,  formed  the  commonalty.  These  two 
parties  were  engaged  in  a  continual  stru^le,  which  at  last, 
when  it  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  led  to  the  total  destruction 
of  Sybaris.  In  an  insurrection  which  occurred,  the  people  drove 
out  five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  divided  their  property 
amcuig  themselves.  The  exiles  fled  to  Crotona,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  its  citizens.  This  was  granted,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  while 
the  Crotoniats  could  muster  no  more  than  100,000.  These 
last,  however,  were  under  the  command  of  Milo,  the  celebrated 
athlete,  and  his  prowess  made  up  for  this  great  disparity  of 
numbers.  The  Sybarites  were  totally  defeated ;  the  conquer- 
ors advanced  against  the  city,  sacked  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  River 
Crathis  was  then  turned  through  the  ruins  to  obhterate  every 
trace  of  its  former  greatness  (B.C.  510).  Within  seventy  days, 
Sybaris,  from  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  survived 
the  fate  of  their  native  city,  still  clung,  however,  to  the  spot, 
and  fifty -eight  years  later,  some  Thessaliau  adventurers  having 
arrived  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt;  but,  after  it  had  existed 
for  five  years,  it  was  agaiu  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats.  Its  in- 
habitants now  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the 
former  abne  sent  them  ten  ships,  under  Larapon  and  Xenoc- 
rates,  and,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  these  Athenians,  witli 
whom  was  Herodotus  the  historian  and  Lysias  the  orator,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Greeks  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites, founded,  in  B.C.  444,  the  colony  of  Thurii,  a  little  to  the 
80u4h  of  the  site  of  Sybaris.  In  this  new  colony,  however,  the 
Sybarites  wished  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  claimed 
privileges  which  their  fellow-settlers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
them.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensuing  struggle  all 
the  remaining  Sybarites  were  destroyed,     Thurii,  after  tliis,  at- 
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tamed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  but  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  so  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Tarentines  that  it  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in  a  war  with  Ta- 
rentum.  About  eighty-eight  years  afterward,  Thurii,  being 
nearly  deserted,  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  name 
of  Copia.  The  site  of  Sybaris  is  at  present  mikrtown,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  modern 
Torre  Brodognato.  Thurii  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  between  the  probable  position  of  that 
town  and  Terra  Nuova. 

Having  now  examined  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  we  will  cross  over  to  the  other  sea  in  order  to  describe 
the  cities  and  other  remarkable  places  on  its  shores.  The  Si- 
larus,  which  divides  this  province  from  the  Picentini,  rose  in 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini,  and 
after  receiving  the  Tan&ger,  now  the  Negro,  and  the  Calor, 
now  Colore,  emptied  into  the  Sinus  Pastamis.  The  waters 
of  this  river  possessed  the  property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of 
a  calcareous  deposit,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into 
them.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Partus  Alburnus.  A  little  lar- 
ther  from  the  coast  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Argiva, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  Advancing  from 
this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Posidonia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  so 
celebrated  under  its  Latin  name  of  Pastum.  This  city  was 
sitaated  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Pcestanus.  Its  origin  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity.  Solinus  makes  it  a  colony  of  Dorians,  while 
others  maintain,  though  apparently  without  any  authentic 
grounds,  that  it  was  first  a  Phcenician  settlement,  and  was 
afterward  colonized  by  the  Dorians.  Others,  again,  ascribe  ite 
foundation  to  the  Etrurians,  and  the  massive  construction  of 
its  walls,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Etruscan  medals  having  been 
dug  up  here,  would  seem  to  favor  this  idea.  Strabo  says  it 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  instance,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  farther  in- 
land. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  pEestum 
existed  as  a  city  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites.  The 
medals  of  this  place  show  by  their  devices  that  the  inhabitants 
were  a  sea-faring  people.     Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took 
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this  city  from  the  Sybarites,  and  that  the  Romans  afterward 
took  it  from  the  Luoanians.  At  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Posidonia,  and  after  this 
Livy  speaks  of  Psestum  as  a  town  alUed  to  Rome.  It  proved 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punio  war,  and  subsequently 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
under  the  empire,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  "  Fastanm  Valles"  are  extolled 
for  their  fertUity,  a  quahty  which  they  have  retained  to  this 
very  day.  The  country  southeast  of  Passtum,  as  far  as  Cape 
Palinuro,  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Bishops  of  Ptsstum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  In  the  tenth  century, 
the  Saracens,  having  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Acropoli,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pastum.  This 
was  the  period  when  they  devastated  Beneventum,  Barium,  and 
other  towns,  and  it  seems  that  Pajstum  was  ruined  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens,  King  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temples 
and  other  buildings  at  Psestum  of  their  marble  and  other  orna- 
ments, to  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno.  The 
ruins  of  Psstum,  however,  still  remain  to  this  day  noble  records 
of  the  genius  and  taste  which  inspired  the  architects  of  Greece. 
3.  Petilia,  to  the  southeast,  called  PetUia  Liicana^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bruttium. 
its  ruins  exist  on  the  Movie  della  Stella.  3.  Elea,  called  also 
Velia,  and  Hyele,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of-the  River  Heles  or  Elees,  now  the 
Alenlo.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocteans  of  Asia  Minor,  after 
they  had  left  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
had  first  tried  a  settlement  at  Alalia  in  Coj^ica.  The  PhocKans, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  the  new  city  Hyele  ('TeAjj),.  but  in 
the  time  of  the  geographer  this  form  of  the  name  had  been 
changed  to  Elea  {'EAeo).  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  the  name  Velia,  as  formed  from  the  earlier  appellation 
"TeXi],  with  the  substitution  of  the  v  sound  for  the  aspirate. 
From  the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  the  new  colony  was  en- 
abled to  resist  with  success  the  aggressions  of  both  the  Posido- 
niatEB  and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adversaries 
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both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  Velia  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  school  of  philosophy  founded  within  its  walls 
by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but  brought  to  its  highest  ranJt 
by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  on  metaphysical  principles.  This  sect 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  When  the  Romans 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Ceres,  they  sought  a 
priestess  from  VeUa,  where  that  goddess  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, to  instruct  them  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served in  her  worship.  This  place  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man maritime  colony,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  but  the 
period  when  this  occurred  is  not  mentioned.  Velia  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided  there 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Thahia.  The  situation  of  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy,  since  Plu- 
tarch says  that  Paulus  jEmilius  was  ordered  thither  by  his 
physicians,  and  that  he  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
air.  Horace  was  also  recommended  to  visit  Velia  for  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes.  In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly 
reduced,  its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  the 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  sea-faring  occu- 
pations. The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castelamare  della  Bruca. 

4.  Pyxiis  {Uv^oiiq,  ovvToq),  called  by  the  Latins  Baxentum. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  promontory,  river,  and  city,  and  the 
appellation  alludes  to  the  adjacent  country's  being  covered  with 
box-trees  (mjlof,  buxus).  The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo 
degP  Infreschi.  The  city,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was 
founded  by  Micythus,  prince  of  Rhegium  and  Zaucle,  about 
471  B.C.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  however,  makes  it  of  (Eno- 
trian  origin.  The  Romans  colonized  it  A.U.C  558,  calling  it 
Buxentum,  and  afterward  sent  a  new  colony  to  it  when  the 
previous  one  had  nearly  failed.  The  site  of  this  place  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  PoUcastro.  The  River  Pyxus 
is  now  the  Busento.  5.  Blanda,  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the 
Aquilian  Way.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modern  Maratea. 
6.  Laus,  the  last  Lucanian  city  on  this  coast,  situate  on  a  gulf 
and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  river  is  now  the  Lao  ;  the 
Sinui  Laus  is  now  the  Gulf  of  PoUcastro.  This  city  was  a 
colony  of  Sybarites.     According  to  Strabo,  the  allied  Greek.s 
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met  with  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  from  the 
Lucanians,  a  disaster  which  probabiy  led  to  the  downfall  of 
their  several  towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laiis  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  thonght  that  Scalea  represents  this  ancient  city. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lucania,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the  towns  situate 
in  the  inierior  of  the  province.  Near  the  junction  of  the  SilS- 
rus  and  Tandger,  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Calor, 
is  a  ridgo  of  mountains  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mons 
Alburnws,  and  now  commonly  called  Monte  di  Postig-lionef 
and  sometimes  Alburno.  Beginning,  then,  from  the  northern 
frontier,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulceium.  or  Volcerttum,  now  Buccino, 
to  the  north  of  the  Tanag-er.  2.  Nttmi&tro,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  between  Marcellus  and  Hannibal.  Its  site  is 
near  the  modem  Muro.  3.  Potentia,  some  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  modem  Potenza. 
This  was  a  considerable  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ru- 
ins which  are  yet  standing.  Near  it  were  the  Campi  Veteres, 
at  the  modern.  Vietri,  where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  slain  by 
a  band  of  treacherous  Lucanians.  4.  Marcilia^a,  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  Aquilian  Way.  It  was,  in  fact,  k  suburb  to  the 
more  ancient  and  important  town  of  Cosilynum,  and  Cassio- 
doms  informs  us  that  in  his  time  a  great  concourse  of  people 
used  to  assemble  here  annually  on  the  day  of  St.  Cyprian. 
This  custom,  he  affirms,  was  of  a  very  ancient  date,  being, 
in  fact,  a  remnant  of  pagan  superstition.  The  site  of  this 
place  corresponds  to  ira  Scala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ne- 
gro, the  ancient  Tanager.  5.  Cositynum,  one  of  the  prtEfec- 
tnrtB  of  Lucania,  situate  not  far  from  the  modern  Padula. 
6.  Abelllnum  Ma/rsicum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aclris.  It  corresponds  to  Marsico  Ve- 
tere.  7.  Grumentum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Lucania  which  Hannibal  wished  to  recover  from  the  Romans, 
and  near  which  he  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  them. 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Augustus.  This  place  was 
situate  near  the  modem  Saponara,  where  extensive  ruins  are 
still  visible.  8.  Nerulum,  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Lucania.     According  to  Livy,  it  was  one  of  the 
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first  towns  of  Lucania  conquered  by  the  Uomans.     It  appears 
to  have  been  situate  near  La  Rotonda. 

13,  BRUTTIUM, 
(A.)     Name,  Boundaries,  HiSTOHY,  &e. 

I.  The  Bmltii  wore  called  by  the  Greeks  BpErrioi,  and  the  name  is  said  to 
have  signified  in  the  Lucanian  language  "  Renegades"  or  "  Deserters,"  the 
Bruttians  heing  the  descendants  of  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the 
Luoanians,  who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time, 
powerful  from  their  numbers  and  ferocity. 

II.  This  savage  race  is  represented  as' pouring  forth  to  attack  their  Laeanian 
masters,  and  to  molest  the  Grecian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so 
formidable  had  they  at  last  rendered  themselves,  that  the  Lucani  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country 
aoath  of  the  rivers  Lam  and  Craihis.  This  advancement  of  the  Bruttii  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation  is  supposed  by  Dtodorus  Sioulus  to  have  taken 
place  about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

III.  The  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  rapidiy  declining, 
from  jealousies  and  internal  dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vigor  and  stability  which 
soon  enabled  them  to  accomplish  their  downfall  The  <!reek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Ttaliot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brutlii, 

IV.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this  league  was  composed  now  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molossian  Alexander 
against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with  whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned 
to  make  common  cause.  This  gallant  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valor,  for  n 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  active  barbarians,  and  even  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
before  the  fatal  walls  ofPaniiwJn.theyagainadvanced,  like  a  resistless  torrent, 
and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Laas  and  Cra- 
thia,  with  the  exception  of  Craloaa,  Locri,  and  Rhegium. 

V.  At  this  period,  Rome,  the  universal  foe,  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  eon- 
quests  and  their  independence.  After  sustaining  several  defeats,  both  the  Lu- 
cani and  Brnttii  are  said  to  have  finally  submitted  to  L,  Papirius  Cursor,  two 
years  after  Pyrrhus  bad  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy. 

VI.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  nuce  more,  however,  roused  the  Bruttii  to  eser- 
lion.  They  flocked  eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  leader,  who  was 
by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  comer  of  Italy  when  all  hope 
of  final  success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
tracted warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  many 
of  the  Bruttian  towns  being  totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished 
as  to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To  these  misfortunes 
was  added  the  weight  of  Rowan  vengeance  ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from 
her  formidable  enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  she  had  derived  froin 
the  Bruttii  for  many  years  to  allow  their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree 
was  therefore  passed,  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  dependence : 
they  were  pronounced  incapable  of  being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
Uieir  services  were  conlinetl  to  the  menial  oflicea  of  couriers  and  letter-carriers. 
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VII.  Bruttiiim,  as  a  Roman  province,  hail  the  same  extent  as  previously,  be 
ing  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Laas  and  Crathis;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarenlinus  and  Mare  Iimium;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Ionium;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  In/erum. 

[B.)    Cities   of   Bruttium. 

Commencing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Partus  Roscia,  the  haven  of  the  Thurians. 
According  to  Procopius,  the  Romans  constructed  a  fortress 
higher  up  the  country,  called  Roscianum,  now  Rossano.  Two 
passes  led  from  this  to  tlie  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  mountains. 
According  to  Holstenius,  these  are  the  defiles  of  Morano  and 
Roseto.  The  River  Hyiias,  just  below  Partus  Roscia,  formed 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories  of  Thurit  and  Cro- 
tona,  and  answers  now  to  a  rivulet  named  Calonato.  The  Tra- 
ens  which  follows  is  now  the  Trionto,  and  is  rendered  memora- 
ble for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks,  already 
alluded  to.  Some  years  afterward,  a  remnant  of  this  unhappy 
people  were  again  attacked  on  this  spot,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Bruttii.  2.  Crimisa,  just  below  the  Crimisa  Promontortum, 
or  Capo  delV  Alice.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phil- 
octetes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  contained  what  was  called 
his  tomb.  It  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  Patcrnum, 
and  became  a  bishop's  see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modern  Ciro  is  supposed  to  answer  to  it.  3.  Petilia,  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  likev^ise  founded  by 
Philoctetes.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  StrongoH. 
This  small  town  gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  by  tlie  long  siege  which  it  stood 
against  Hannibal,  amid  all  the  liorrors  of  famine.  It  did  not 
surrender  until  all  the  leather  in  the  place,  as  well  nrt  the 
bark  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  grass  in  the 
streets,  had  been  consumed  for  subsistence.  The  River  iVetE- 
thus,  now  Nieto,  below  Petilia,  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  hav- 
mg  there  set  fiie  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vavt;,  ateu),  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but  with  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  scene  of  the  event.  The  use  which 
Virgil  has  made  of  this  tradition  is  well  known. 

4,  Croio  (Kp6Tuv),  called  by  the  Romans  more  commonly 
Crotona,  and  now  Cotrone,  was  situate  on  the  River  jEs^rws, 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  states  of  Mag- 
na  Gracia.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achsean 
leader,  soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the 
same  nation,  which  was  about  715  B.C.  According  to  some 
traditions,  however,  the  origm  of  Crotona  was  much  more  an- 
cient, and  it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Croton. 
The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers in  this  city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which 
it  accomplished,  and  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several  other  Cro- 
toniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  raise  the  fame  of  Crotona.  Its  cUmatc,  also,  was  pro- 
verbially excellent,  and  supposed  to  be  particularly  calculated 
for  producmg  in  its  inhabitants  that  robust  frame  of  body  re- 
quisite to  insure  success  in  those  contests.  Hence  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of 
the  other  Greeks.  This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
cedes.  However  brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona 
its  triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  be  re- 
garded also  as  the  term  of  her  own  greatness  and  prosperity, 
for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, the  usual  consequences  of  great  opulence,  soon  obliterated 
ail  the  good  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  Pythagoras.  As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable 
change  which  took  piace  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  it 
is  said  that  on  their  being  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Loerians,  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats  was  routed 
by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  theh-  city  henceforth  rapidly  dechned,  though 
it  was  still  a  considerable  city  when  Pyn-hus  mvaded  Italy,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  iEsaxus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles.  But  the  consequences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  between  that  king  and  the  Romans  proved 
so  ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  iis  extent 
became  deserted,  and  the  .^sarus,  which  previously  flowed 
through  the  town,  now  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabit- 
ed part,  which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaguiians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  mhab- 
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itaats,  who  were  reduced  to  90,000,  were  unable  to  defend  the 
targe  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered,  and  afterward 
sought  a  refuge  among  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Locrians. 
The  Romans  subsequently  sent  a  colony  to  this  place.  It  be- 
came afterward  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  Belisarius, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  was  made  by  him  a  chief  point 
in  his  operations  along  the  coast.  Its  harbor,  howevcT,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  the  best,  or  well  calculated  to 
afford  protection  against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  a  summer  harbor,  and  was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  JEsarus.  This  little  river  is  entitled  to  notice  from  its 
banks  being  made  the  scene  of  some  of  the  prettiest  bucolics 
in  Theocritus. 

Passing  the  celebrated  Lacinian  Pr(ymontory,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken  (page  256),  and  the  three  promontories 
of  the  lapyges,  of  which  mention  has  also  been  made  {ib.),  we 
first  find  several  navigable  rivers,  the  Targines,  now  Tacina  ; 
the  Arocha,  now  the  Crocha  or  Crocchio ;  the  Semirus,  now 
Simmari ;  and  the  CrotSlus,  now  Corace  Near  this  last- 
mentioned  .stream  we  find  the  station  marked  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  table  as  Castra  Hannibalia,  and  noticed  by  Plmy  ao  sit- 
uate at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  terminates 
Italy.  We  then  come  to,  5  Styllac-tum  or  Scyllttium,  a  Greek 
city  of  considerable  note,  now  Squillace  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under  Mnestheub  It  vvas 
tiie  birth-place  of  Cassiodoru"  Virgil  calK  the  place  "Nan 
fragum"  an  epithet  which  alludes  either  to  the  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous shore  in  its  vicinity,  or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter.  The  elder  Dionysius  at  one  time 
entertained  the  design  of  carrying  a  fortification  across  the 
isthmus  in  this  quarter,  which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
cutting  ofi"  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communicating 
Vfith  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  his  plan.  The  dis- 
tance across  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  Passing  down 
the  coast,  we  come  to  the  little  river  Elleporus,  now  CalUpari, 
rendered  memorable  from  a  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the  al- 
lied Greeks  on  its  banks  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  elder  Dionysius.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  same 
year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
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T  the  Coeintum  Promontorium  {p.  256),  we  come  to, 
6.  Caulon  or  Caulonia,  originally,  perhaps,  Aulon,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sagras,  and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  founded  by 
the  Achseans  on  these  shores.  It  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  republics  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Dionysius,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  while 
their  former  territory  was  added  to  that  of  the  Locrians.  Cau- 
lonia,  however,  must  have  subsequently  riseil  from  its  ruins, 
since  we  are  told  that  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  the  Mamertioi,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Romans, 
The  inhabitants  migrated  to  Sicily,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Bruttii,  who  defended  it  against  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  "We  learn  from  Virgil  that  the  town  stood  on 
an  elevated  situation.  Its  site  is  placed  by  the  Italian  topog- 
raphers at  Castro  Vetere,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  memorable  overthrow 
of  the  Crotoniats  took  place,  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  10,000  Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  result  did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  Akijdiarspa  tuv  ett^  So-ypo.  The  modem  Sa- 
^ra  answers  to  the  ancient  Sagras. 

7.  Locri,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  republics 
of  Magna  Griccia.  Aceording  to  Strabo,  this  city  Was  budt, 
not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  by  a 
body  of  Locrians  from  the  Crisstean  Gulf,  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  Ozola.  They  first  settled  near  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  and  thence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epizf.phy- 
rii,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians  of 
Greece.  They  removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or 
four  years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height  named 
Mount  Esopis.  According,  however,  to  Ephorus,  another  Greek 
\vriter,  the  city  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Locri  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii.  Locri  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  lawgiver  Zaleucus.  His 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  con- 
tinued in  full  force  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lacedtemo- 
niaix,  and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which  were  added  several  orig- 
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inal  enactments.  From  its  greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  Loeii 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics  of  that  country  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Locrians  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  allies 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  alliance  which  this  city  contracted 
not  long  after  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  had  espoused  Do- 
ris, the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens  is  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  the  source  of  many  of  the  subsequent  troubles  of 
Locri.  And  more  particularly  w  as  this  seen  m  the  case  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  on  his  evpuLsion  from  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing found  refiige  here,  secretly  mtioduced  a  number  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  when  he  gave 
loose  to  ail  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature  He  was  af 
terward  reinstated  in  Syracuse  by  a  revolution,  and  the  uitizfns 
of  Locri  were  thus  delivered  from  an  obnoxious  tyrant.  When 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Locri  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  his 
forces ;  but,  on  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  it  joined  the  Romans, 
after  having  put  the  Epirot  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  offence 
was  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  incensed  mon- 
arch. In  the  second  Punic  war  it  sided  with  Hannibal,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  contest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  left  a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Q.  Ple- 
minius.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  was  so  cruel 
and  licentious  that  the  senate  were  compelled  to  interfere.  Ple- 
minius  was  removed,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison  at  Rome. 
The  site  of  Locri  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Gerace.  This 
modern  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  probably  the  Mons  Eso- 
pis  of  Strabo,  and  where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed. 

8.  Orra  or  Una,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeneus.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  a  spot  called 
Palazzi.  The  Zephyrium  Promontorium,  below  this  place,  is 
now  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  and  the  Herculis  Promontorium,  to 
the  southwest,  is  now  Capo  Spartivento. 

Having  now  concluded  the  topography  of  the  eastern  coast, 
we  will  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  province  situated 
on  the  Mare  Inferum,  commencing  from  the  River  Laus,  which, 
as  before  remarked,  separated  the  Lucanian  from  the  Bruttian 
territory.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Cerilla, 
now  Cirella  Vecchia.     2.  Patycus,  now  Paola,  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  south  of  the  preceding.  3.  Clampetia  or  Lampetia, 
as  the  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks  {Aaft-rjenua),  probably 
the  modern  Amantea.  4.  Terina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa- 
batus,  now  the  Savnto.  This  was  an  ancient  Greek  city,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Crotona.  It  gave  name  to 
the  adjacent  gulf,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (page  268). 
Strabo  informs  us  that  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  subse- 
quently, however,  restored,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  ruins  are  close  to  the  town  of  Nocera,  about  five 
miles  from  the  coast.  5.  Tem6sa  or  Tempsa,  to  the  southwest. 
This  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
copper  mines,  to  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
Odyssey  (i.,  184).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful, 
as  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus.  In  Strabo's 
time  these  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted.  The  site  of 
this  place  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  at  Torre  Lappa.  6.  Htp- 
ponium,  a  city  of  great  importance  and  celebrity,  situate  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  Dionysius 
the  elder  destroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
■  It  was  restored,  however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttii,  from  whom  it  was  wTested  for  a  short  time  by 
Agathocles.  It  became  a  Eoman  colony  A.U.C.  560,  and  took 
the  name  of  Vibo  Vulentia.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
town  by  Cicero,  who  resided  here  for  some  time,  on  the  estate 
of  his  friend  Sica,  previous  to  his  quitting  Italy,  whence  he  had 
been  exiled.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  a  grove  and 
meadow  of  singular  beauty,  also  a  building  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  called  Amaltluea's  horn. 
It  was  here,  probably,  that  the  women  of  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity assembled  on  eertain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers  and  twine 
garlands  for  their  hair  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  had  herself, 
as  was  said,  frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected.  The  site  of 
Hipponium  answers  to  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Monte 
Leone. 

7.  Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hiver  Mesima, 
now  Medama,  which  retains  some  traces  of  the  ancient  name. 
This  was  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  Greek  origin, 
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having  been  colonized,  together  with  Hipponium,  by-  the  Locri- 
ans.  Strabo  says  it  derived  its  name  l>om  a  fountain  in  its 
vicinity.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  between  NicO' 
tera  and  the  River  Medama.  Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come 
to  the  famous  rock  of  Scylla,  to  which  antiquity  attached  such 
ideas  of  terror,  and  opposite  was  the  equally  iamous  Charybdis. 
According  to  modern  travellers,  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rook  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emits  sounds  resembling  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  wind  im- 
pel vessels  toward  the  rock.  Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpool  or 
involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly  agi- 
tated by  pointed  rocks.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Scj/U<eum  as  an 
elevated  cliff,  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  the  sea,  but 
connected  with  the  land  by  a  low  isthmus  easily  accessible  on 
either  side.  This  peninsula  was  inclosed  by  a  fortification, 
which  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  raised  against  the  Tyrrhe- 
ne By  this  means  was  formed  a  commodious  haven,  where  he 
stationed  his  fleets  in  order  to  defend  the  straits.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Sc^/l- 
l(Bum.  The  isthmus  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  current  which  sets  in 
toward  the  Italian  coast. 

8.  Rhegium,  now  Reggio,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Magna  Grjecia,  and  known  to  have  been 
founded  nearly  700  B.C.  by  a  party  of  Zanoleans  from  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  some  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea.  According  to  jEsehy- 
lus,  the  name  of  Rliegium  {'7i)yiov)  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once  separated  Italy  and  Sic 
ily  {pfjyvviu,  "  to  break").  We  may  collect  from  different  pas- 
sages that  the  constitution  of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oli- 
garchy. Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catuwa  in 
SicUy,  is  also  said  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegians.  This 
form  of  government  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  imtU 
Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name,  usurped  the  sole  author- 
ity, and  became  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  about  496  years  B.C. 
Under  this  prince  the  prosperity  of  Rhegium  reached  its  high- 
est elevation.  Having  subsequently  recovered  its  independence, 
it  became  a  prey  to  adverse  factions,  and  did  not  obtain  a  sta- 
ble government  until  after  many  revolutions  in  its  internal  a<l- 
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ministration.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Sicily.  Some  years  after  it  was  partly  re- 
stored by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
PhtEbia.  This  place  sustained  great  injury  at  a  later  period 
from  the  repeated  shoeks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not 
long  before  the  Social  War,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
nearly  deserted,  when  Augustus,  after  having  conquered  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  established  here  a  considerable  body  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that,  in  his  day,  .this  colony  was  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Hence,  also,  the  appellation  of  Julium, 
which  later  authors  have  applied  to  designate  this  town.  Few 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  whether  states- 
men, philosophers,  men  of  letters,  or  artists  of  celebrity.  Among 
the  first  were  many  followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  ore  enumera- 
ted by  lamblichus  in  his  life  of  that  phiJosopher.  Theagenes, 
Hippys,  Lyous,  surnamed  Butera,  and  Glaucus  were  histori- 
ans ;  Ibycus,  Cieoraenes,  and  Lycus,  the  adoptive  father  of  Ly- 
cophron,  were  poets ;  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras  are  spoken  of 
as  statuaries  of  great  reputation ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  even  excelled  the  famous  Myron. 

What  relates  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium  will  not  detain  us 
long.  We  may  enumerate  the  following :  1.  Conseniia,  aim 
Gosenza,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Crathis.  This  was  a 
town  of  great  note,  and  is  designated  by  Strabo  as  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttii.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  surrender 
of  Petilia,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  2.  Panddsia  Bruttiomm,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Paudosia  in  Lucania,  It  lay  to  the  southwest  of 
Consentia.  This  place  is  known  in  history  as  having  witnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  kmg  of  Epirus.  The  ruins 
of  Pandosia  are  probably  to  be  sought  near  the  village  of  Men- 
docino,  between  Gosenza  and  the  sea.  Near  Pandosia  was  the 
River  Acheron,  now  Maresanto  or  Arconti,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  story  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  It  unites  with  the 
Crathis  near  Consentia. 

To  the  south  of  Consentia,  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  was 
anciently  covered  with  a  vast  extent  of  forest,  known  by  the 
name  of  SUa  Silva.     These  woods,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
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fir,  were  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  pitch  wliieh  they'yis^*^" 
ed.  Dioscorides  and  many  other  writers  have  noticed  the  pix 
Bruttia,  or  "  Bruttian  pitch."  Strabo  describes  the  Sila  Silva 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  seven  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty-seven 
miles,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium  northward.  These 
immense  forests  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have  furnished 
the  Tyirheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  as  we  know  they 
afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Athenians. 

The  only  town  of  note  which  the  Bruttii  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  was  Mamertium,  placed  by  Strabo  ap- 
parently in  tiie  interior  of  the  province,  above  Locri  and  Rhe- 
gium. But,  though  this  writer  has  ascribed  it  to  the  Bruttii, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  those  Cam- 
pauian  mercenaries  who  derived  their  name  from  Mamers,  the 
Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known  to  have  served  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  Here  they  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Messana  by  surprise,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  know  that  the  Mamertini  were  employed 
by  the  Romans  against  Pyirhus,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Sic- 
ily into  Italy,  they  ventured  to  attack  in  the  woods  and  defiles 
above  Rhegium.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Oppido. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sketch  of  Italia,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  of  Sicilia,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  the  JEolim  or  Yulcania  Insulm,  adjacent  to  the  first. 

I.    SICILIA. 

(A:)     Name. 

I.  The  island  of  Sicilia  was  so  called  from  the  Siculi,  an  an- 
cient race,  who  came  from  Latium,  and,  having  crossed  over 
into  this  island,  gave  it  their  name.  It  was  also  sometimes 
styled  Sicania,  from  the  Slcani,  an  early  race,  whom  the  Sl- 
ew/;, on  their  arrival  in  the  island,  found  already  established 
there,  and  whom  they  drove  to  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  same. 

II.  Sicily  also  obtained  appellations  from  its  triangular  shape. 
Thus  it  was  called  Tnnacria  (Tpivtwcpio)  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rpeif  axpai),  which  give  it  this  triangular 
form ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Latin  poets  often  employ 
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the  name  Triquetra.  According  to  Strabo,  the  appellation  of 
Trinacria  was  gradually  changed,  for  euphony'  sake,  into  Tri- 
nakia,  although  some  modern  scholars  regard  this  latter  form 
of  the  name  as  the  earlier  one,  and  seek  to  connect  it  with  the 
Thrinakia  of  Homer. 

in.  The  three  main  promontories  here  referred  to  are  Pelo- 
rum,  Pachynum,  and  Lxlybwum,  to  which  we  will  presently 
revert ;  the  first  of  these  being  the  northeastern  cape,  the  sec- 
ond the  southeastern  one,  while  the  thurd  is  situate  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 

(B.)     Sketch  op  the  History  of  Sicily, 

r.  The  legends  of  the  Greelts  apeak  of  the  giants,  CytUrpet  and  Lastrt/gdua, 
wbo  inhabited  Siciiy  previons  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Sicdm  aie 
next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  Iberians  [Thucyd.,  vi.,  S) 
from  the  River  Sicanus  in  Iberia.  Hence  some  modern  writers  regard  the  Si- 
cani  as  a  Celtic  race,  and  seek  to  identify  the  Skanws  with  the  Sequana  or  Seine. 

11.  According  to  tradition,  Ceres  taught  the  Sicani  to  plough  the  ground  and 
sow  corn ;  Aristfeus  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  olive-tree  and  rear  bees ;  Die- 
dalus  the  art  of  building,  while  his  nephew  is  said  to  Jisve  invented  the  saw  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  Hercules  nest  visited  Sicily,  built  Solois  and 
Motya,  as  well  as  other  towns,  established  laws,  and  repressed  and  pnnished 
robbers.  Through  the  veil  of  these  legends  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  history 
of  the  transition  of  Sicily  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 

Ill-  The  Siculi  {SikeXo!)  next  came  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Sicily,  aboQt  three  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  made  any  settlements  in 
the  island.  The  Siculi  drove  Che  Sicani  to  the  sonthern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island,  to  which  they  gave  their  name  Sicelia.  They  built  Zancle,  Enna, 
Erbessus,  and  Hyhla.  The  Ph<enicians  are  said  to  have  colonized  Panormvt, 
Soidis,  and  Moiya.  Then  came  the  Elymtei,  who  are  said  to  have  built  ElSma, 
Enteila,  and  Egesta. 

rv.  In  the  year  750  B.C.,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eub<ea,  and  Megari- 
ans,  led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  found 
the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi  having  withdrawn  to  tho  interior  in  consequence 
of  the  inuptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  IVrrhenians.  These  Greek  colonists  built 
the  town  of  Nasos. 

V.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Ar- 
ohias,  landed  in  the  island  of  Oriygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inhabited  it,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Syracuse.  Pour  years  later,  the  Greeks 
of  Naxos  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  Liontini  and  Cdidna,  and  occupied  both  those 
towns.  About  713,  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  built  Gela  on  the  south- 
em  coast.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  Gela  sent  colonies  to  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from  Gela  built  AgrigerUam,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  Acragas,  and  the  Syracusans  colonized  Camarlna.  A  colony  of  Me- 
garians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterward  built  Sllimis,  651  B.C.  Colonies  from 
Zancle  founded  l^lat  and  Himera.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  poa- 
aession  of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes. 
.  VI.  The  Greek  towns  governed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly  aiia- 
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tocratic,  33  Dorian  lowra  generally  were.  Afterward,  however,  some  citizen- 
rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magistrates.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  ol 
Ge/o,  was  oneof  the  oldest  and  most  diBtinguished  among  these.  Heflonnshed 
about  495  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxm  and  Leimlirti,  and  obliged 
the  Syracusans  to  give  up  CamaHna.  Having  joined  Anasilaus,  tyrant  of  Rlu- 
giam,  they  surprised  Zancie  and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilaus 
then  invited  a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonize  Zanck. 

Vn.  Phalaris  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  from  about  B.C.  565  to  560  Many 
stories,  probably  exaggerated,  are  told  of  his  cruelty.  He,  however,  eMended  and 
consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum.  Phalaris  was  kdled  in  a  popular  insur- 
rection, and  about  sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  He 
raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  that  city,  and  conquered  Himera,  thus 
extending  the  dominion  of  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  Gslon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
was  the  most  illustrioue  of  the  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  to- 
gether defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  B.C.,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  Sdiiaii,  and  also  by  Therillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
driven  away  byTheron,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily.  Gelon  was  succeeded 
in  Syracuse  by  his  brother  Theron,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  467  B.C.  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasyhulus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insurrection,  Syracuse 
adopted  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

VIII.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  about  the  same  time  expelled  their  tyrant 
Thrasydieus,  and  restored  tie  democracy.  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  Agrigentum,  and  Charondas  did  the  same  for  Tavronte- 
ntum,  Calana,  Himera,  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidic  origin.  Between  452  and 
440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  distracted  by  an  internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by 
their  king,  or  chief,  Deucetins,  and  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Trinacria,  a  stronghold  of  the  Sicidi,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leon- 
Hni.  This  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse,  and 
the  Chalcidic  cities  with  Leontini.  The  latter,  being  the  weakest,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.  The  firstAthenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place 
437  B.C.,  but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Sicilian  lowns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet.  B.C.  435.  A  new  quar- 
rel between  Egesia  and  Sdinus  led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
416  B.C.,  which  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.  The  Egestans,  beiaf 
left  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led 
to  the  second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.),  who.  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giacon,  took  and  plundered  Selinus,  and  destroyed 
its  splendid  temples.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior  having  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
their  united  forces  attacked  Himera,  which  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  took  it, 
and  destroyed  it  completely,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation. 
The  Carthaginians  next  attacked  the  powerful  iity  of  Agrigentum,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  and  destroyed  it. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  now  settled  m  Sicily  where  they  remained  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Pome  war  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that 
effectually  opposed  Carthage,  and  prevented  its  dominion  extending  over  the 
island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  River  Hatjcua  forming  the  boundary  of 
their  dominions  on  that  side.    LMybaam,  Bryx,  and  Panormvs  ivere  their  prin- 
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cipal  seltlemeiils,  and  they  flourished  by  commerce.  The  other  towns  formed 
a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the  head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  col- 
onies to  repeople  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  other  places  which  had  been  devasta- 
ted during  the  war. 

X.  The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  Syracuse 
and  of  a  war  between  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum, to  interfere  as  medialflrs,  when,  in  reward  for  their  mediation,  they  se- 
cured an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Selinics,  Heraclia,  and  the  Thermit 
Himerenset  were  included  within  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  which  now  es- 
tonded  eastward  to  the  River  Himera.  Fresh  civil  dissensions  in  Syracuse 
encouraged  tbe  Carthaginians  again  to  aMack  that  city,  which  thereupon  called 
Pyrrhus  to  its  assistance.  Pyrrhus  came  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
*e  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybaum,  which  he  could 
not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sicily  to  its  own  dissensions  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  lucliy  for  Syracuse,  in  this  emergency,  that  it 
found  in  Hiero  !!.  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his  country. 

XI.  After  this  followed  the  struggle  in  Sicily  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded the  Carthaginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  Hiero 
II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome. 
His  son  Hieronymus  imprudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  durmg  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  aft- 
er his  death ;  and  thus  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  the  whole  island, 
which  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  pr^tor.  The  character  of  that 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  Cicero,  in  his  Orations  against 
Verres,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  very  worst  species  of  misgovemment. 

XII.  About  134  B.C.  the  first  Servile  Wat  broke  out  in  Sicily,  caused  by  the 
lU  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves,  who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  Enna,  ravaged  the  country 
around,  defeated  four  Roman  preelors,  and  surprised  Tauromenium.  They  were 
at  last  reduced  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  About  1 03  B.C.  another  and  more  formi- 
dable insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  among  a  class  of  men  bom  free,  who  had 
been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be  engaged  as  hired  la- 
borers, and  were  afterward  put  in  chains  and  confounded  with  the  common 
slaves.    This  movement,  also,  was  with  difiiculty  queUed. 

XIII.  Some  time  after  this  came  the  prtetorship  of  Verres,  and  his  wholesale 
spoliations  of  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  triumvirate.  Sicily  was  for  a  time 
in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  last  defeated  by  Octavianus. 
After  bis  assumption  of  supreme  power,  the  latter  restored  many  towns  in  Sic- 
ily, and  sent  colonies  to  Tauromcmam,  Catana,  ThermiE  Himercnsea,  Panoraaa, 
Syracuse,  Mimera,  and  other  places.  Finding  the  extent  of  Syracuse  too  large 
to  be  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with  colonizing  the  island  of  Orlygia, 
which  has  constituted  ever  since  the  modern  town. 

XIV.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  tbe  empire,  except  that 
Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and  that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
took  place  under  Nero.  About  A.D,  440,  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  landed 
from  Africa  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  took  Lilybsum.  Tbeodoric, 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  his  continental  dominions.  In  tlie  year 
B34,  BeUsarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  827  the  Sar- 
acens  landed,  and  held  the  island  under  their  sway  until  1037,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans. 
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(c.)    motjmtains. 

I.  Mons  Erpx,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  now 
Monle  Santo  Juliana.  On  its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina,  and  on  its  western  declivity  the  town  of 
Eryx. 

II.  Herai  Mantes  ('Hpcwa  6p)j),  or  Mountams  of  Juno,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  now  Monti  Sari. 

III.  JVebrodes  Mantes  (Nevpudij  bpri),  the  main  chain  in  the 
island,  running  along  the  northern  part  from  east  to  west,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  >|  Partictilar 
names  were  also  given  to  different  parts  of  tht>  chain.  Thus 
the  Hercsi  Monies,  already  mentioned ;  Mmis  Ncptunivs,  near 
Messana;  Mom  Crates,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island; 
Monies  GemelU,  to  the  south  of  Panormus,  &c. 

IV.  ^tna,  Mons,  a  lofty  and  celebrated  volcano,  in  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  now  Mangibella,  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  Mante  and  the  Arabic  Jehd  (or  Gibel) , 
both  signifying  "a  mountain."  It  is  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
height  of  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania 
(the  ancient  Catana),  which  standawt  the  foot,  to  the  summit, 
is  thirty  miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  containing  a 
crater  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

Obs.  The  sileoce  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  jEtna  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  mountain  in  his  time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesu- 
vius in  the  days  of  Slrabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  mate  mention  of  Mtaa. 
and  its  eruptions  are  the  author  of  ihe  Orphic  poems  {ATgonaat.,  v.  13),  and  more 
particularly  Pindar  {Pyth...  I,  31).  Thucydides  ia  next  in  order.  He  speaks  of 
the  stream  of  lava  which  in  his  time  (B.C.  426)  desolated  the  lenitory  of  Ca- 
tana. He  asserts  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculua  mentions  an  eruption  386 
B.C.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  Messana  to 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the  whole  base  of  the  mountain  in  or- 
der  to  reach  Catana.  This  stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mounfa,in,  near  Ginne,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  miles, 
and  having  a  length  of  twenty-four,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final 
termination  in  the  sea.    The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record  is  said  to  be 
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(D.)     Promontories. 

L  Pelorum  Promontorium,  caUed  also  Pelorus,  at  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Peloro,  or,  aa 
some  call  it,  Cape  Faro.  The  strait  between  it  and  Italy  was 
oal\ed  Fret-am  Siculum,  now  Faro  dz  Messina.  This  promon- 
tory was  iabled  to  have  been  named  from  Pelorus,  a  pilot  of 
Hannibal.  It  hardly  deserves  even  the  appellation  of  a  prom- 
ontory, being,  in  fact,  a  low  point  of  land. 

II.  Pachynum  Promontorium,  orPachynus,  the  southeastern- 
most  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Passaro.  lis  south- 
ernmost point  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Odyssea  Acra  {'Odvaasia 
'AKpa). 

in.  Lilybtsum  ProtmntoHum,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  now  Cape  Bao.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  however,  a 
mountain  promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered 
dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks. 
Lilybfeum  was  the  nearest  point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient 
writers  pretend  that  from  it  vessels  could  be  discerned  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  distance  across,  however, 
shows  the  story  to  be  false. 

(E.)     Rivers. 

On  the  western  coast  we  have,  1.  Onobdlus  or  Tauromtnius, 

flowing  into  the  sea  just  below  Naxos.     It  is  now  the  Alcantara. 

2.  Acts,  now  the  laci,  a  small  stream,  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets.  Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who  had  won  the  love  of  the 
nymph  Galataea,  was  crushed  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  rock 
by  his  rival  Polyphemus,  and  was  transformed  into  this  stream. 

3.  SymcEthm,  to  tiie  south  of  Catana,  now  the  Giaretta.  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  named  the  Cyamosorus,  now  the  TVa- 
chino;  the  Chrysas,  now  the  Dittaino;  and  the  Eryces,  now 
the  St.  Paolo.  4.  Terias,  to  the  south  of  the  Symrethus,  and 
passing  in  its  course  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Leontini. 
It  is  now  the  Guaralunga.  The  Lissius  flows  into  it  from  the 
southwest,  and  passes  close  to  Leontini  on  the  west.  It  is  now 
the  Lentini,  which  is  also  the  modern  name  of  Leontini  itself. 
5.  Pantagias,  now  the  Porcari.  6.  Alabus  or  Alabon,  now 
the  Cantaro.  7.  Anupus,  flowing  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
DOW  the  Alfeo.     8.  Cacijpdris,  now  the  Cassibile,  to  the  south 
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of  the  Longum  Prmiontorium,  now  Cape  Lungv.  9.  Erin- 
cus,  now  the  Miranda.  10.  Asinarus,  now  the  Falconara,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Fiume  di  Noto.  This  last,  however, 
appears  to  correspond  rather  to  the  Pkwnlcus.  11.  Helorus, 
now  the  Abisso. 

On  the  southern  and  soathwestern  coast  we  liave,  1,  Moty- 
eanus,  now  the  Sicali,  flowing  by  Casmenm,  the  modern  SicalL 
2.  Hirminius,  now  Fiume  di  Ragnsa,  entering  the  sea  at  Can- 
eana,  the  modern  Longobardo.  3.  Hipparis,  now  the  Carina, 
passing  by  Camarina.  4.  Achutex,  now  the  Drillo.  5.  Gela, 
now  Fiume  di  Terra  Naova,  passing  by  the  city  of  Gela. 
6.  Himera,  the  southern  part  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Fi- 
ume Salso,  in  consequence  of  the  saline  taste  communicated  to 
its  waters  by  a  salt  spring :  the  northern  part  is  called  Fiume 
di  PolUna.  This  river,  as  already  remarked,  separated  at  one 
time  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  from  those  of  Syracuse. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and  smaller  river 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast.  7.  Camicus,  now 
the  Naro.  8.  Acrdgas,  now  Girgenii,  passing  by  the  city  of 
Acragas  or  Agrigentum.  9.  Balycus,  now  the  Platani,  and 
wliich  formed  for  some  time  the  eastern  Hmit  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian deijendencies.  10.  Crimissus,  now  Fiume  di  St.  Bartolo- 
meo.  On  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
Some  erroneously  make  it  a  branch  of  the  Hypsas,  and  give  it 
the  modem  name  of  Beiici  destro.  11.  Hypsas,  now  the  Belici, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Selinus.  12.  Halycus, 
now  the  Arena,  not  to  he  confounded  with  the  larger  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned.  13.  Mazdrus,  now  Fiume  di 
Mazsara.  14.  Sossius,  now  Fiume  di  Marsala,  a  little  be- 
low Lilybwum,  the  modem  Marsala. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Bathys,  now  the  lati, 
emptying  into  the  Sinus  Segestanus.  2.  Orithus,  now  the 
Orfeto,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Panormus,  the  modern  Pa- 
lenm.  3.  Eleutherus,  now  the  Bajaria,  to  the  east  of  Panor- 
mus. 4.  Himera,  now  St.  Leonardo,  emptying  into  the  sea 
near  the  city  of  Himera.  5.  Monalus,  now  the  PoUina,  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Apollonia,  the  modern  PolUna.  6.  AIcb- 
sus,  now  the  Patlineo,  passing  by  the  city  Alwsa.  7.  Timee- 
thus,  now  Fiume  di  Naso.  8.  Helicon,  now  Olivero,  empty- 
mg  into  the  sea  near  Tyndarts,  the  modern  Tindaro.     9.  io». 
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^ams,  now  Flumt  di  Caslro  Reale,  between  T)ndi>ris  and 
MplcB,  the  modem  Melaz:io. 

(F.)     Productiveness  of  Sicily. 

I.  A  country  like  Sicily,  lying  between  the  thiity-siith  and 
thirty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  consequently  belonging 
to  the  aouthemmost  regions  of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  sup. 
plied  with  streams  of  water  from  its  numerous  mountain  ohams, 
must  of  course  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  throughout  aU  antiquity ;  and  the  Romans, 
while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  capital, 
placed  it,  in  point  of  productiveness,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself, 
or  rather  regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  that  country. 

II  The  staple  of  Sicily  was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Ro. 
mans  found  it  growuig  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontini, 
and  when  cultivated  it  yielded  a  hundred  fiild :  that  which  grow 
in  the  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly  the  best.  It 
was  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the  early  mhabitants  of  the 
island,  to  regard  it  as  the  parent  country  of  gram,  and  they  had 
a  deity  among  them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of 
fertility,  and  the  discoverer  of  fertility  to  man.  In  this  goddess 
the  Greolts  recognized  their  Ceres,  and  they  made  Proserpma 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  £»»«. 

(G.)  Cities  op  Sicily. 
0»  the  eastern  shore  wo  find,  1.  Zancle,  so  called  from  the 
scslJc-likc  form  of  its  harbor  (Joy.i,,  "a  scythe").  It  was 
founded  by  the  SienU.  A  colony  from  Chalcis  m  Euboia  after- 
ward settled  here,  and  were  joined  by  some  .of  the  inhabitants 
of  NaxoB,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  Zancle  soon 
became  powerful  enoagh  to  colonize,  and  founded,  m  conse- 
qnenoe,  the  cities  of  ffiiaira  and  Jfyte.  It  was  subsequently 
surprised  and  plundered  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.  Anaxdaus  then  mvitcd  a  party 
of  Messenians  to  colonize  the  place,  and  the  city  assumed,  m 
consequence,  the  name  of  Messam.  It  soon  beoame  flourish- 
ing, and  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  to  Sicily,  as 
being  the  place,  namely,  to  which  vessels  crnising  from  Greece 
to  Sicfly  directed  their  course  on  leavmg  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  was  never 
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other  than  an  unlucky  place,  and  always  undergoing  changes, 
and  no  Greek  city  ever  contained  within  its  wall  a  more  mixed 
population.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  re- 
built by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  remained  for  some  time 
under  his  sway  and  that  of  his  son.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  a  band  of  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  slew  the  males,  and  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
oalled  the  city,  at  the  same  time,  Mamertini.  The  movements 
of  the  iVTamertines  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war.  A  Roman  colony  was  afterward  planted  here.  Messina 
now  answers  to  the  ancient  city, 

2.  Tauromenium,  now  Taormino,  between  Messana  and  Ca- 
tana,  originally  built  by  the  Siculi  on  the  rock  Taurus,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  but  ruined  city  of  Naxos.  3.  Naxos,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chaloidians  and 
Megarians,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  founded  LeonUni.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  old  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  some  new  comers,  settled  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  colonized  Tauromenium,  4.  Cotana,  now  Catania^ 
founded  by  a  colony  from  ChalcJs  in  Eubosa,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Carthage,  Hiero  transferred  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontini,  but  after  his  death  they  returned  and  once  more 
occupied  the  place.  Dionysius  afterward  got  possession  of  the 
city,  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  settled  here  a 
body  of  his  mercenaries  called  Campani.  Catana  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  iirst  Punic  war.  5.  Leontini, 
to  the  southwest,  now  Lentini.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  city  of  Naxos,  already  mentioned,  and  was  situate  in 
the  Campi  Leontini  or  Laestrygonii,  where  Ceres  was  said  to 
have  scattered  the  wheat.  Leontini  eventually  sank  under  the 
superior  power  of  Syracuse,  and  its  quarrel  with  the  latter  city 
led  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  celebrated 
Gcrgias  was  a  Hative  of  this  place.  6.  Hybla  Parva,  a  little 
above  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more 
fi-equently  Megara,  or  Meg-ara  Hyblma,  and  was  famed  for  its 
bees  and  honey.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Sicily,  one  south  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gela.  7.  Tkapsus,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  preceding,  and  founded  by  a  colony  from  it,  on  a  peninsula 
now  called  Penisola  dei  Bagnoli. 
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8-  Syracusm,  now  Siracusa  or  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  its 
splendor  the  largest  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  was  founded  by  a  party  of  Corinthians  and 
Dorians,  who  landed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Sio- 
uli,  and  made  their  first  settlement  there.  The  history  of 
this  city  has  already  been  briefly  given  in  the  sketch  of  Sicil- 
ian affairs  that  has  preceded.  It  was  taken  by  MarceUus,  the 
Roman  prajtor,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  212,  and  was 
also  before  this  the  scene  of  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, so  finely  related  by  Thuoydides,  in  his  seventh  book  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  ports  of  Syracuse  lay  at  the  south 
below  the  town.  The  smaller  port  was  formed  by  the  town 
and  the  north  side  of  the  little  island  Ortygia,  in  which  was 
the  fountain  Arethusa,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  communicate 
with  the  River  Alpheus  in  Elis,  and  which  last  was  said  to 
pursue  its  course  to  this  island  by  passing  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  greater  harbor,  in  which  was  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Anapus,  was  formed  by  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
and  a  bay  reaching  to  the  promontory  called  Plemmyrium,  in 
the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a  castle.  The  city  was 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  consisted,  in  fact,  of  five  towns  ad- 
joining one  another,  but  separated  by  walls,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  external  wall,  the  length  of  which  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  twenty-two  English  miles. 
The  five  divisions  of  Syracuse  were  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tyche, 
Epipolw,  and  NeapdUs.  The  part  called  Acradina  was  near- 
est the  shore,  and  its  southern  extremity  formed  one  side  of  the 
smaller  port.  The  southwestern  side  of  the  city,  lying  toward 
the  Anapus,  and  separated  from  it  by  some  marshy  ground, 
was  called  Neapolis,  built  after  the  Athenian  invasion,  between 
which  and  Acradina  was  Tyche,  and  above  Neapolis  was  Epi- 
pola.  Between  the  Anapus  and  Neapolis  was  a  grove  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Tementtes.  The  L&- 
t&mi<s  were  originally  granaries,  excavated  in  the  rocks  that 
divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  town.  Some  of  them  aftei- 
vrard  served  as  prisons,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  Nioias,  the 
whole  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  in  them,  and 
mostly  died.  One  of  these  Latomise  forms  the  so-called  "Bar 
of  Dionysiua."  After  the  Roman  conquest,  the  population,  hav- 
ing gradually  decreased,  became  restricted  to  the  original  Orty- 
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gia  and  the  lower  part  of  Acradina,  and  all  the  upper  city  was 
already  abandoned  in  tho  time  of  Augustus.  The  Saracens,  in 
the  ninth  century,  plundered  and  devastated  Syracuse,  which 
contained  till  then  100,000  inhabitants,  and  from  that  time 
Ortygia,  or  the  island,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

9.  Helorum,  below  Syracuse,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Helorus.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post, 
with  a  good  fishery  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  Ovid  calls  it  the  "Helorian  Tempe." 
The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Muri  Ucci. 

On  the  southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  find,  1.  Cama- 
rina,  on  the  River  Hipparis,  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  This  was 
a  most  unfortunate  city,  having  been  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  rebuilt.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  the  river 
formed  a  low  island,  covered  at  high  water,  but,  when  the  tide 
fell,  converted  into  a  marsh.  This  marsh  proving  unhealthy, 
the  inhabitants  consulted  an  oracle  whether  they  should  drain 
it.  Although  the  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and 
opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  the  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle,  /i?)  kIvei. 
Kaitaplva.v,  "Move  not  Camarina,"  applied  to  those  who,  by 
removing  one  evil,  bring  on  a  greater.  Tho  rums  of  this  place 
are  found  at  Torre  di  Camertna.  2.  Gela,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.'  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  713  B.C.,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerfuil  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so 
that,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  its  own  foundation,  it 
colonized  the  celebrated  city  of  Agrigentum.  This  state  of 
prosperity  continued  until  the  time  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank 
in  importance,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power.  Phintias, 
at  length,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  built  a  small  and  commodious 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  Gela,  which  from  this  period  (four  hundred  and  four 
years  after  its  foundation)  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site  stands  the  modern  Terra  Nuova.  The  plains 
around  Gela  (Campi  Geloi)  were  famed  for  their  fertility  and 
beauty.     3.  Ilefugmm  Gela,  nearer  the  coast.     The  term  re- 
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fugium  denoted  a  place  where  a  vessel  might  be  brought  safely 
to  land,  although  there  was  there  no  regular  harbor.  4.  Ag-fi- 
gentuni,  called  by  the  Greeks  Acr&gas  ('AKpayof ),  a  celebrated 
city,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Acragas  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  was  built  on  a  rocky  height  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  enjoyed  also  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  having  a  port  or  dock-yard  [Navale)  on  the  coast, 
which  afforded  it  the  means  of  easy  intercourse  with  the  har- 
bors of  Africa  and  southern  Europe.  The  adjacent  country, 
moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined  operation  of 
all  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became  a  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful city,  and  inferior  to  Syracuse  alone.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and  the  inhab- 
itants fled  to  Gela,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Leontini. 
It  subsequently  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  Punic  war  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in  the  island. 
After  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  long  continued  a 
flourishing  place.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modern  Girgenti. 
This  place  is  often  mentioned  m  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empedooles. 

5.  Heraclea  Minoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus.  The 
place  was  first  called  Minoa,  and  was  a  colony  of  Sellnus. 
It  was  afterward  seized  by  a  band  of  Spartans,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  home  under  a  leader  named  Dorieus,  an  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  Spartan  throne.  These  Spartans 
changed  the  name  to  Heraclea,  and  subsequently  both  names 
were  combined,  Heraclea  Minoa.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Camicus,  now  the  Platani.  6.  Selinus,  a  large 
and  flourishing  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Selinus,  now 
the  Madiuni.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megdra  Hyb- 
Icea,  B.C.  651.  Selinus  was  engaged  in  almost  continual 
wars  with  the  city  of  Mgesta  or  Segeste,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  the  latter  having  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Selinus  was  taken,  plundered,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  fugitive  inhabitants 
to  return  and  reoccupy  their  city,  but  it  never  recovered  fully 
from  the  blow,  and  they  fmally  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Lilybaum.     The  ruins  exist  near  the  modern  Terra  dei  Pulci. 
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On  the  western  and  northern  coasts  we  have,  1.  Lilybtmm, 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  It  was  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  them  as  a  stronghold  in  this  quarter  against  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse.  It  received  as  a  part  of  its  population  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  the  old  Phcenieian  settlement  of  Mo- 
*ya,  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  after  that  place  had  been  taken  by 
Dionysius.  The  streiigth  of  its  fortifications  was  evinced  by 
its  holding  out  against  Pyrrhus,  after  all  the  other  Carthagin- 
ian cities  in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arms.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  by  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  brought  the  whole  of  the  island  into  their  power,  and  they 
subsequently  used  it  as  the  harbor  whence  their  fleets  sailed 
for  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  calls  it 
"  splefididissima  civilas."  The  modern  Marsala  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  Motya,  to  the  north,  a 
Phcenieian  settlement,  on  a  small  island,  now  called  di  Mesze. 
Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted  by  Himilco  to  Lilybseum, 
after  the  former  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionysius.-'  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  been  an  important  naval  post  of  Carthage. 

3.  Drepanum  or  Drepana,  to  the  north,  now  Trapani.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter  re- 
sembling a  scythe  {Spsnavov).  This  place  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  who  removed  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx 
and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum  formed 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily.  Off  this  place,  near  the  Agates  Insula,  was 
fought  the  famous  naval  battle  between  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthagmians  under 
Hanno.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war  Virgil  makes  Mnc^'i  to  have  lo-t 
his  father  Anchises  here,  a  poetic  anachronism  worth  noting. 

4.  Eryx,  to  the  northeast,  founded,  in  all  probabihty,  by  the 
Phcenioians,  and  situate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  a  short  time  previous,  had  taken 
it  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Drepanum. 
It  soon  revived,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent 
temple  of  Venus  Brycina,  whicli  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
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mountain.  In  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  in- 
habitants who  escaped  the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Dre- 
panum.  The  place  never  recovered  from'  this  blow,  and  was 
never  rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present 
day.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  an  ancient  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Segeste  or  jEgesta,  to 
the  southeast  of  Eryx.  According  to  Thucydides,  a  body  of 
Trojans  settled  here  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and,  uniting  with 
the  Sicani,  formed  one  people  under  the  name  of  El^mi.  They 
afterward  received  accessions  from  some  wandering  Acbasi. 
Such  is  the  Greek  account  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Elymi  and 
.^gostffli.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  parts 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  people  of  .^gesta, 
and  the  afBnity  was  recognized  in  the  DuOian  inscription,  where 
the  iEgestasans  are  styled  Cocnati  P.  R.  The  true  link,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  Pelasgic  one.  The  .lEgestroaps  were  engaged 
in  a  long  contest  with  Selinws,  which  proved  eventually  the 
cause  of  overthrow  to  the  latter ;  but  Segeste  itself  suffered  se- 
verely at  a  subsequent  period  from  Agathocles.  It  became 
flourishing  again,  however,  under  the  Roman  sway.  Its  ruins 
are  found  near  the  modern -Alcamo.  2.  Panormus,  now  Pa- 
lermo,  to  the  northeast,  built  by  the  PhtEnicians.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  the  exceiience  and  capaciousness  of  its 
harbor  {nag,  5p/io?),  and  is  equivalent  to  All-port.  Panormus 
was  subsequently  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  chief  station  of  their  fleet.  Here,  also,  were  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  their  army.  The  Romans  obtained  possession 
of  it  A.U.C.  500,  and  it  became  subsequently  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  Sicily.  3.  Soluntum,  a  strong  harbor,  to  the  south- 
east, now  Castello  di  Solanto,  occupies  a  part  of  its  site. 
4.  Himera,  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  a  eolony  from 
Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  after.  The  Carthaginians  subsequently  established 
a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new  city  of  Thermm 
Himerenses,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Himera.  This  spot 
was  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths.  The  ruins  of  Thermie 
are  now  called  Termini.    Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  Ste- 
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sichorus.  5,  Cephiilwdium,  a  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Himera,  afterward  to  the  Carthaginians,  now  Ce- 
fali.  6.  Calacta  ("  beautiful  shore,"  koAi)  aKTrj),  so  called 
from  its  situation.  Vestiges  of  it  are  to  the  north  of  the  mod- 
ern Caronia.  7.  Agathyrna,  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  near  tho  mod- 
ern hamlet  of  Santa  Agatha.  8.  Tynddris,  founded  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  and  which  became  in  time  an  important  city, 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helicon,  and  answers  to  the  mod' 
ern  Tindaro.  Part  of  the  ancient  site,  however,  has  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea,  9.  Myla,  now  Milazzo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mylas,  now  the  Mela.  Between  this  place  and  a 
station  named  Naulockus,  farther  to  the  east,  the  fleet  of  8ex- 
tus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  that  of  Octavianus  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa. 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily  we  may  notice  the  following :  1,  Noce, 
northeast  of  Mount  jEtna,  now  Noara.  2.  Tissa,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  foot  of  ^tna,  now  Randazzo. 
3.  ^tna,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
Its  first  name  was  Inessa  or  Jnessos.  It  was  changed  to  that 
of  ^tna  when  the  remains  of  the  colony  were  settled  here, 
which  Hiero  had  established  at  Catana,  and  which  had  been 
driven  out  o{  the  latter  place  by  the  Siculi.  Hiero  had  called 
Catana  by  the  name  of  j9Stna,  and  the  new  comers  applied  it 
to  the  city  which  now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  in  possession  of 
the  place,  a  post  of  much  importance  to  him,  since  it  command- 
ed the  road  from  Catana  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ancient  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Castro.  4.  Centuripa, 
to  the  southwest,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi,  rich  by  rea- 
son  of  its  agriculture,  and  its  trade  in  salt  and  saffron.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Celsus.  The  modern  Centorbi  marks  the 
ancient  site.  5.  Adrdnum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  city  of 
jEtna,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  named  after  the 
native  deity  Hadranus.  It  is  now  Aderno.  6.  Hybla  Major, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of  .^tna,  on  a  hill 
named  Hybla,  and  near  the  River  Symathus.  It  was  famous 
for  its  honey  and  bees.  It  is  now  Patemo.  There  were  two 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily :  one,  called  Megdra 
Hyblaa,  already  mentioned,  and  a  little  above  Syracuse,  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  another,  called  Hybla  Hercea,  to  the  east  of  Gela. 
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This  last  is  now  Calala  Gimm.  1.  Agprlum,  some  distance 
to  the  west  ot  the  city  of  Jllna,  and  the  biith-place  of  Diodoms 
Sioulns.  Its  turn,  .re  in  the  vicinity  ot  St.  F,hppod-Ag,ro^ 
S  Enna,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on.  of  the  niost 
ancient  seats  of  the  Siculi.  It  was  celebrated  over  the  whole 
island,  not  so  mach  for  its  size  end  opulence  as  for  its  bemg 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres.  The  adjacent  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertdity,  and  in  the  plains  of  Enu.  Proser- 
pina  was  tabled  to  have  been  sporting  when  she  was  carried  olt 
by  Pluto.  Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Siody,  and  here 
Ceres  Mid  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  temples. 
The  site  otthe  auoieut  place  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castm 
Giovmni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming  meads  m  its 
vicinity  have  disappeared.  ^  ,u    c'     i- 

9  PaBea,  southwest  oSLeontini,  a  strong  place  ot  the  bieuh, 
and  having  in  its  vicmity  the  funous  lakes  ot  the  deit.es  called 
Pallei  These  lakes  were  properly  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
oanoos  and  ot  unknown  depth,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous stench.  It  one  swore  by  these  waters  and  perjured  him- 
self,  it  was  supposed  to  be  followed  by  some  supernatural  pun- 
ishment. The  city  of  PaUca  was  already  in  ruins  m  the  time 
of  Diodoms  Sioulus.  10.  THiedla,  southeast  ot  Selinus,  and 
near  the  Kivei  Crimisim.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  Tryphon,  king  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Sicilian  slave  rebellion ; 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  its  threefold  advantages  (xpia 
..ii)  of  strong  situation,  g»d  water,  and  extensive  trade  m 
wine  and  oil.     Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  neat  the  modem 

Each  of  the  three  main  promontories  ot  Sicdy  had  a  celebra- 
ted temple  either  on  or  near  it.  At  Pelorua  was  that  of  Nep- 
tunc,  Jpacklnw  that  of  Apollo,  and  on  Mount  Eryx,  not 
tar  from  i.Vji-a.™,  was  thnt  of  Venus.  The  aucient  poets 
fabled  that  the  giant  Typhoiiiis  w«s  buried  under  Siedy,  Peliv 
rum  and  Pachynum  bemg  placed  on  either  arm,  Lilytaeum  on 
his  feet,  and  iEtna  on  his  head,  and  that  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  ot  ^tna  were  caused  by  his  attempts  to  move. 
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II.    ^OLI^    INSULA. 

I.  These  were  situate  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  and  were  called  ^oli^,  from  their 
having  formed  the  fabled  domain  of  Mollis,  god  of  the  winds.  They  were  also 
called  Vnlednia  {in  Greek  Hephastiades),  from  their  voleanic  character ;  and  like- 
wise LipsTea,  from  lApara,  the  largest  of  the  number. 

II.  The  group  consists  of  seven  islands,  and  their  names,  according  to  Mela, 
were  as  follows :  Lipdra,  Osleodes,  Heractia,  Didjrme,  Phanicusa,  Hiera.  and 
SlrongyU.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  however,  substitute  Ericssa  and  Eumh 
imua  for  Osteodes  and  HeracUa. 

III.  These  islands  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Homer's  JlXayic- 
rai,  or  "  wandering  islands."  The  island  of  Lipara  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  group,  and  is  now  Lipari,  giving  their  modern  name  to  the 
whole  cluster.  The  island  of  SlroiigyU  was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  round  form  {IrpoyyiXr/,  icil.  v^oc,  "  the  round  island"),  and  is  now 
Siromboli,  celebrated  for  its  continual  volcano.  The  ancients  made  this  island 
the  residence,  of  .lEolus,  monarch  of  the  winds ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  germ 
of  the  whole  fable,  when  he  states  that  the  inhahitanla  could  tell  three  days 
beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what  winds  were  going  to  blow. 

III.    MELITA   AND    GAULUS. 

I.  MeUla,  now  Malia,  lay  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Sicilia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  but  is  considered  by  him  as  belonging  to  Africa,  from  its  having 
Punic  inliabitants,  and  being  no  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily.  The 
earlier  Greek  historiaos  do  not  mention  it,  since  it  was  regarded  as  a  Carlha- 
ginian  island,  and  lay  without  their  historical  limits. 

II.  Diodorus  Sicnlus  is  the  first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.  "There 
are,"  he  says,  "over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the  south,  three 
islands,  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which  has  a  town,  and  safe  ports  for 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests.  The  first,  called  MelUe,  has  several  excellent  har- 
bors. The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades, 
and,  in  particular,  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fine- 
ness. Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented  with  projections  and 
Btneoo  (j-tiffuDif  Kfli  Kovid/ian).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians,  who, 
trading  lo  the  western  ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  has  excel- 
lent parts,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another, 
named  Gaulus,  with  convenient  harbors,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  the  Phceni- 
cians." The  island  of  Gaulus,  here  mentioned,  is  the  modern  Goso.  The  third 
island  of  Diodorus  was  Ccrcraa,  offUie  coast  of  Africa,  now  Ker&ine. 

III.  MeWa  is  said  Id  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Greeks ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  4,03.  In 
the  first  Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  Alilius.  In  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  henceforth 
as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily,  its  commerce  declined  under  its 
new  masters,  and  the  island  became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
plunder  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  pra?tor  of  Sicily,  The  Unen  cloth 
of  Malta  was  considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

*LV.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantine,  this 
island  was  included  in  the  share  allotted  lo  Constantius,     It  fell  subsequentiy 
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into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Vandals  and  Golhs,  who  were  expelled  by  Beliaarius,  A.D. 
533.  The  Arabs  conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered  and  held  by 
the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  thiriy-four  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  1120,  Count  Roger, 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and  expelled  the 


IV.    CORSICA. 

I.  The  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the  name  ^f  Cymui 
(Kipwoc).  The  people  of  Phociea  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544  B.C.  they  em- 
barked, with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for  Chios,  and  afterward  for  Corsica, 
in  which  they  had  twenty  years  before  founded  the  town  oi  Alaiia.  Half  the 
number,  however,  returned  to  Phoctea,  but  the  remamder  pursued  their  voyage, 
and  joined  the  people  of  Alalia,  with  whom  they  i,ontinued  hve  years,  plunder- 
ing the  surrounding  nations,  until,  having  suffered  dreadful  losi  in  a  sea-fight 
against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthagmians,  they  abandoned 
Corsica  to  seek  another  settlement. 

II.  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  480,  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans 
{Kipvioi)  among  the  troops  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  came  to  the 
aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  the  coast,  and  on  their  downfall  it  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  A  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wax  imposed  on  them  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  island  at  that  time, 

III.  The  Romans  founded  two  colonies,  both  on  the  eastern  coast :  Mariana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawla,  now  the  Golo,  foundedby  Marios;  &aiAleria,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alalia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rlatanus,  now  the  Tavigna-no,  by 
the  dictator  SyUa.  The  Romans  used  the  island  as  a  place  of  banishment. 
Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an  exile.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cor- 
sica came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the  Goths  ;  but 
the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to  abandon  the  island,  which  was  then 
included  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of  Spain,  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica;  but  the  decline  of  (heir  power,  and  the  attacks  of  (he 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island. 

(A.)     Mountains   of   Coksica. 


The  whole  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody.  The  two  chains, 
however,  most  deserving  of  special  mention  are,  1.  Aureus  Mons  (to  XfivaoHf 
Jpof),  running  from  north  to  south,  and  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts.  3. 
Mons  KhiElius  (to  'Poiriov  upo(),  on  the  western  side,  aear  the  River  Ccrcidias. 

(B.)     RivEKS    OF    Corsica. 

1.  Tavola,  in  the  north,  now  the  Gofo,  having  Mariana  at  its  mouth,     2,  Eio- 

tanvs,  now  the  Ta-itignano,  having  .at  its  mouth  Alalia  or  AUria.     3.  Sacer,  now 

the  Orio.    4.  Ticdrhis,  now  the  Tigari,  on  the  western  side.     6.  Locras,  now  the 

1'olavo.    6.  Csrcidius,  now  Ihe  Liamanc. 

Cc 
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(C)     Promontories. 
I.  pTomontoriam  Sacmm,  the  north  land's 
Promoitloriam,  now  Capo  d'Acciajualo,  00  the 
vumiorium,  now  Cape  di  Oargalo,  on  the  san 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Feno,    5.  Marimtm  Prmaontoriua. 
now  CajK  di  Casa  Barbarica. 

(D.)     Products   of   Corsica. 
Rosin ;  honey  of  a  bitter  taste,  in  eonscquenoe  of  the  great  abundance  of  yew- 
trees  (toii)  in  the  island;  wax,  subsequently  wine,  oil,  &c.     It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Romans  had  their  settlements,  was 
the  only  quarter  that  was  well  cultivated. 

{E.}     Inhabitants    of    Corsica. 

I.  The  inhabitants,  called  Corsi  or  Cyrnii,  were,  according  to  Seneca,  an 
Iberian  race  ;  and  this  remark  of  his  is  of  considerable  value,  since  be  himself 
was  a  native  of  Spain.  They  lived,  after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  on  milk  and 
cheese,  and  hence  were  long  lived.  These  aboriginals  were  mixed  with  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Ligyans, 

II.  The  Phociean  Greelts  founded  the  town  of  Alalia.    Their  subsequent 
.3  have  already  been  referred  to. 

(F.)  CiTiRS  OP  Corsica. 
iium,  in  the  north,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  t^o- 
1  Sacrum ;  now  Sanla  Catkaritia.  S.  Manttnoram  Oppidum,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  now  Baslia.  3.  Mariana,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tavola,  now  the  Goto.  It  was  founded  by  Marius.  4.  Alalia,  to  the  south, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  RhBianus,  now  the  Tavignano.  It  was  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  Phocfeans,  when  they  left  their  native  city  in  Ionia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rule  of  Cyrus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Sylla,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  island.  From  this  period  we  find  the  name  written  Aliria. 
The  modern  appellation  is  also  Akria.  6.  Talanum,  in  the  interior,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding.  It  is  now  Tolcino.  6.  Centuriitam,  in  the  north,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Pronumtorium  Sacrum.  It  is  now  Cm- 
turi.  7-  Patanla,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  (he 
western  coast.  It  is  now  Balagna.  8.  Taraicnorum  Vicus,  some  distance  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  removed  from  the  western  coast,  now  Vico.  9.  Urcitit- 
um,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Rhitira  PrimoiUarium,  or  Capo  di  Feno.  It  wae 
fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now  AJacdo. 
10.  ParCua  Tilinnus,  some  distance  to  the  south,  now  Porfo  Tixiavo.  II.  Palla, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Parlo  S.  Ghdia.  Some, 
however,  make  it  the  same  with  Bonifacio.  The  strait  in  this  quarter,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  was  called  Taphros,  and  is  now  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 
Passing  around  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  we  may  name,  13.  Portus  Sy- 
racaaanus,  now  PoTio  di  S.  Mama,  and,  13.  Portus  Fauonias,  to  the  north,  now 
Porlo  Favone. 

V.   SARDINIA. 


lame  of  tiiis  island  was  Sardo  (Za/)ilu),  and 
(SapSuoi)  and  Sdrdonii  {Sapdoeioi).    The 
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Romans  called  the  island  Sardinia,  anil  the  inhabitants  Sardi,  rarely  Sardini- 
erues.  In  outline,  the  island  is  not  unlike  the  rough  footsteps  of  a  man,  and 
hence  it  was  sometimes  oalled  Ichnttsa  {'Ixfoina)  and  SaniMiilii  [SaniaXiun;), 
from  ijvof  and  cai-iaXiov,  both  meaning  "  a  footstep," 

II.  WhenctJ  Sardinia  received  its  first  inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any 
ancient  writer.  Tliey  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various  times  in 
the  island,  but  the  new  comers  always  found  a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  already 
in  possession.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  hither  was  Sardus, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  He  introduced  among  the  rudo  inhabitants,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  dwell  in  caves,  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization  ;  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  was  their  earliest  lawgiver.  In  gratitude  to  him,  they  are  said 
to  have  called  the  island  after  his  name,  and  to  have  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

III.  A  colony  of  Iberians  is  said  to  have  come  next,  under  Norax,  from  Bffiti- 
ca.  He  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city  of  Aiira, 
calling  it  ailer  his  own  name.  Descending  to  more  historic  times,  wc  find  laid- 
ui  to  have  led  the  first  Grecian  colony  to  this  island,  and  to  havo  founded  Olbia 
on  the  northern  coast,  afterward  a  considerable  town  in  the  Roman  period,  and' 
cif  which  vestiges  are  found  near  Terrimova.  Strabo  says  that  tho  colonists  of 
IQlaus  inhabited  the  island  Jointly  with  the  barbarians.  From  an  inscription 
iound  at  Slampact,  it  appears  that  Caralis,  the  modem  Cagliari,  assumed  at  one 
time  the  name  of  "  Cnitas  Ma,"  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  part  of  the 
teJTitoty  of  Cagliari  is  called  Ewadorm  di  Ma. 

IV.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  settlers, 
and  various  petty  republics  wore  estabUshed,  independent  of  each  other.  Traces 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  remain.  The  Carthaginians 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
Hitiiation  of  the  island,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Its  fertility,  moreover,  made  it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labors.  We  have  no  ac- 
COnnts  of  the  vcars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they 
never  reduced  it  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever 
ready  to  rise  af  any  favorable  opportunity.  The  lower  country,  however,  was 
permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  until  the  first  Punic  war. 

V.  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  incorporated  into  a 
province  about  B.C.  328,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars.  lis  new  masters,  however,  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  done 
before  them,  obtain  possession  of  the  lower  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  country,  in  the  interior,  defended  themselves  successfully  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  was  never  com- 
^etely  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  the  predatory  movements  of  the  mountain- 
eers still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  days  of  the  emperors.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals. 

VI.  Livy  describes  the  Sardinian  mountaineer^  as  clothed  in  skins,  a  species 
of  attire  not  entirely  laid  aside  by  them  even  at  the  present  day.  In  war  they 
carried  small  bucklers  covered  with  skin.  From  this  peculiar  kind  of  covering 
Sk  tlieir  bodies  they  were  called  mastracati  (the  t^rm  for  a  garment  of  skin 
being  masCruca),  and  maslrucati  latrunculi  ("  skin-clad  banditti")  were  often  very 
dangerous  antagonists  for  the  Romans. 

(A.)     Climate  of   Sardinia. 

1.  Ta-e  mountain  atmosphere  of  Sardinia  was  healthy ;  hut  the  plains  and 

some  of  the  lower  valleys  were  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  have  continued  so 
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to  the  present  day.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and,  in  laler  times,  Dante,  all  speak 
in  strong  terms  of  llio  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  The  noxious  effects  of  the 
chmate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt,  by  strangers  than  by  natives.  Hence, 
whenever  the  Komans  wished  to  designate  a  particularly  unhealtiiy  region,  they 
named  Sardinia ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of  its  climate,  that 
they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  standing  force  in  this  island  for  any  length  of  time. 
II.  The  principal  causes  of  this  nnbealtbiness  were  the  pools  of  standing 
water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want  of  northerly  winds.  These 
winds  were  kept  off,  as  some  of  the  ancients  believed,  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, and  even  of  Italy.  The  Iiisdni  Mantes  of  Sardinia  also  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this.  In  modern  tunes,  the  active  causes  of  the  unhealtbiness  of  the  isl- 
and are  the  eshaiations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  which  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  the  putrescent  vegetation. 

(B.)     Fertility,  Products,  &c. 

I.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia.. is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Rome  ob- 
tained her  supplies  of  grain  not  only  from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia  j  large 
quantities  of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient  writers  make  mention,  also,  of  the  mines  in 
this  island ;  and  some  of  these  were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested 
by  vast  excavations  and  the  remains  of  founderies.  Southwest  of  Iglesiai  is 
Monte  d'Oro,  Vfhich  appears  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  the  gold  formerly 
extracted  from  it ;  the  mountain  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere 
shell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  silver  also  was  procured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  Solinus  makes  mention  of  mines  of  this  metal. 

II.  Two  products  of  the  island,  however,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of 
these  is  its  wool,  which  in  modern  days  has  fallen  off  in  quality,  and  is  now 
principally  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  The  beautiful 
tincture,  also,  of  a  delicate  vermilion  hue,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  oiiinaura  Sardonica,  is  no  longer  known.  The  other  remarkable  product 
was  a  species  of  wild  parsely  (apiastrum),  a  sort  of  ranunculus,  called  by  Soli- 
nus "  herba  Sarimia."  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  springs  and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently  laughing ;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became 
contracted,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involun- 
tary and  painful  laugh.    Hence  the  expression  Rims  SuTdonicus. 

III.  Sardinia  was  famed  also  for  its  fisheries,  especially  of  tunnies  and  sar- 
dines, the  latter  deriving  their  name  {sariinia)  from  tbat  of  the  island. 

(C )     Mountains. 

I.  SattniMu  may  be  called  amounta  nous  sland,  a  chain  of  mountains  runnmg 
through  it  from  north  to  south  thon^l  nea  er  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  th  cha  n  another  rises,  which  proceeds 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  separate  the  sland,  at,  it  uere,  mlo  tno  partg 
This  cross  range  is  called  by  Rolemj  u  Mo  ^pna  'Opij,  and  bj  the  Latin 
writers  Insdni  Mantes,  or  the     Mad  Mounta  ns 

II.  The  mountains  of  Sardiu  a  exerc  se  a  ve  y  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperatu  e  and  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
island.  The  numerous  side  ran^e  runn  ng  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacious  bays,  and,  on  the  southe  n  and  es  e  n  shores,  safe  harbors  Un  thi 
east  side  of  the  island,  however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  sleep  and  scarcely 
afford  any  where  a  safe  anchoring  place,  while  gusts  ol  wind  frequently  blow 
with  very  sudden  and  great  fuiy  from  the  interior  ol  the  moimtain  ranges,  and 
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do  great  damage  to  vessels  along  these  shores.  Hence  probably  the  appeUation 
of  "  Inaani  Monies,"  and  hence,  too,  the  language  of  Claudian  {Bell.  GUdon.,  v. 
51S),  "  Inaanos  infamiU  nMta  monlea."  Along  the  whole  range,  therefoie,  of 
the  eastern  coast,  although  so  conveniently  situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy, 
the  ancients  had  but  one  really  good  harbor,  Olbia,  and  that  far  to  the  north ; 
and  in  modern  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  importance  is  found  along  this  part  of 
Sardinia. 

(D.)     Rivers. 

I.  The  TfTmuj,  on  the  western  side,  now  the  Termo;  but,  according  to  Reich- 

ard,  the  Serra.    2.  The  Thyrsus,  on  the  same  side,  below  the  preceding,  now 

the  OHstano.     3.  The  Sacer,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same 

side,  now  the  Uras.    4.  The  Saprus,  on  the  eastern  side,  now  the  Flamendoso. 

{E)     Promontories. 

1.  Erebantium  Promontormm,  at  the  northern  extremity,  now  Loa^o  Sardo; 
according  to  others.  Capo  deUa  T<.sla.  2.  Columliariura  FrcmontoHum,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Capo  Figari.  3.  Caraliiamim  Prommtto- 
riam,  on  the  eoast  ot  the  Sinus  Caralitanus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
now  Capo  S.  Elm  4.  Cantcalarmra  FromimlDrium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  ii  Puia.  5.  Sakense  Proitumtorium,  on  the  western  coast,  in 
the  lower  part,  now  Capo  deW  Vlga.  6.  Crassum  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Fetora-  7.  Hertaieiim  Protnontorium,  to  the  north, 
now  Capa  delta  Caccia.  8.  Gordilaniim  Promonlarium,  lo  the  north,  now  Capo 
di  Mottle  Falcone. 

(F.)  Cities  of  Sardinia. 
CiTiEB  on  the  eastern  coast :  1.  Olbia,  in  the  north,  the  only  really  good  har- 
bor on  this  side  of  the  island,  and  whete  the  Roman  magistrates  landed.  Traces' 
remain  near  the  modern  Terra  Nova.  3.  Co'chlearia,  to  the  south,  now  Porto 
Fedrami.  3.  Liiquido,  to  the  southwest,  some  distance  inlaftd,  with  a  port 
called  Portua  Laguidoms.  It  is  now  Lugodor.  4.  Fenmia,  to  the  southeast, 
now  jUonte  Sanio.  5.  Saralapia,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  River  Siepras;  now 
a  village  named  Burgus  occupies  its  site,  6.  Searcapoa,  to  the  southeast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sapms,  now  Sarabaa  or  Scarabo. 

On  the  southern  side :  1.  Caralis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  now  CagUari.  In  iiict,  however,  the  modern  Cagliari  an- 
swers only  to  a  part  of  its  site,  since  the  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  extended 
in  a  long  line  toward  the  Caralitamim  Pronumtarium.  Its  harbor,  which  afforded 
a  good  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a  place  of  im- 
portance. The.  bay  m  front  was  called  Sinat  CaraHtanus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cag- 
liari. S.  Itiora  or  ifioiAo,  to  the  southwest,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Uras,     3.  ydra,'eaSi  of  Sulci,  on  the  coast,  now  Torre  Forcadiza. 

On  the  western  coast :  1,  Sulci,  a  Carthaginian  settlement  of  note,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Said,  on  the  harbor  of  PaJma  di 
Soto.  Others,  however,  make  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  Plumiaria,  now 
Antioco,  where  extensive  remains  still  esist,  and  where  in  1819  an  inscription 
was  foond  in  which  iSulci  is  styled  a  Roman  munieipiom.  S.  Neapilis,  to  the 
north,  now  Neapoli.  3.  Comua,  to  the  north,  near  the  River  Termas,  and  the 
capital  of  the  free  Sards.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  lay  among  the 
mountains.  The  ruins  on  Monte  Sanla  appear  to  indicate  its  site.  4.  Tarria 
lahyaatmis,  a  considerable  distance  above,  where  the  eoast  faces  the  northwest ; 
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now  Porto  Torre.    5.  Tibula,  lo  the  northeast,  ilie  landiog  place  from  Coraiea, 

now  pBrtu  Loago  Sario. 

In  the  interior,  the  only  places  worth  mentioniDg  are,  1,  Lc»a,  to  the  nortb- 
weat,  with  its  baths,  called  Aqua  Lesilana.  2.  Fi^vm  TTOJatii,  to  the  noith- 
weat,  now  Fordougmm. 

VII.   ILLYRICUM. 

I,  The  nameoflliyriansappeaia  to  have  been  common  to  the  numerous  tribes 
which  wcie  anciently  in  possession  of  tiie  countries  situated  to  the  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Istria  and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epirus. 

II.  Still  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occU{^ing  the  great 
Talleys  of  the  Savus  and  Drimus,  which  were  only  lerminaled  by  the  junction 
of  those  streams  with  the  Daaule.  This  large  tract  of  country  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constituted  the  provinces  of  lllyricum  and  PaiiDonia. 

(A.)     Historical   Sketch. 

I.  Antisuitt  has  thrown  but  litlle  ligil  on  the  origin  of  the  IHyrians,  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  warlike  habits,  however, 
and  (he  pecnliar  practice  of  puncturing  their  bodies,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  being  in  use  also  among  the  Tlu-acians,  might  lead  us  lo  connect  them 
with  thai  widely-extended  pe^le.  It  appears  erident  that  they  were  a  totally 
different  race  from  tbe  Cells,  since  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them  from 
the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated  with  them. 

II.  The  niyrians  appear  to  have  spread  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  we  have  ah-eady  mentioned  in  ouv 
Temarks  on  Italy.  Al  a  later  day  we  find  them  fi'eqnently  engaged  in  hostili* 
ties  with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom  their  warlike  spirit  rendered  Ihent 
formidable  neighbors.  Their  rising  power  was  checked,  however,  by  Philip 
and  his  son  Alexander,  altliough  they  still  asserted  their  independence  against 
tbe  Macedonian  kings. 

III.  The  conquest  of  Illyria  1^  tbe  Rcaoans  led  the  way  to  the  first  interfe- 
rence of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  an  account  of  tbe  events  which 
then  look  place  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Polybius.  When  Illyria 
became  a  Roman  province  it  wa?  divided  into  three  portions ;  but  it  received 
allerward  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dalma- 
tians.  lapydes,  and  other  petty  nations,  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  from 
that  period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were  the  frontiers  of  ll- 
lyricum extended  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that  they  were  made  tocomprise 
the  three  great  districts  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Miesia. 

(B.)  Boundaries,  &e. 
Ili.ybicuu  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  lUyria  Barbara  or  fiiJBiflnii,  and 
lUyria  Graca.  The  former  comprised  the  country  lying  between  the  River 
Araia,  now  Arso ;  the  Samu,  now  Save,  and  its  tributary  the  Driiati,  now  Drina ; 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Drilo,  now  Drino  Biaachi);  together  with  the  islands  along 
the  shore.  It  was  divided  into  lapydia,  lAburiiia,  and  Dalmaiia,  The  country 
called  Illyria  Gruca,  added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alesander,  ox- 
tended  from  the  jOriio  to  the  Aaus,  now  the  Vojussa. 
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I.  ILLYRIA  BARBARA,  OR  ROMANA. 
(A.)  Mountains. 
1.  Amas  Mam,  foTming  the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  great  and  small  Capdla,  near  the  Lugeas  Laais,  now  the  Czirhatz 
Stt,  where  the  territory  of  the  iapydes  commenced.  3.  Bebii  Moniea,  separa- 
ting Ljiamia  and  Dalmalia  from  Patnonia.  3.  Adrias  Mom,  called  also  Ardius 
and  Ardicm,  dividing  Dalmatia  lengthwise;  now  Tartari.  4.  Scardua  or  Scor- 
dus.  forming  the  natural  boundary  of  JUyria  on  the  side  ofMacedonia.  It  was 
connected  on  (he  north  with  the  grcat  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Eusine,  and  bo  well  known  in  ancient  times  under  the  names 
of  Orbdus.  S/todopc,  and  Hamus,  while  to  the  south  its  prolongations  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Pindus.  It  is  now  TcUr  Dagk. 
(B.)  Rivers. 
I.  Ariia,  now  Ana,  the  houndary  of  Italy  on  the  east,  after  Histria  had  been 
added  to  that  country  by  Augustus.  S.  Tedanma.  the  boundary  of  lapydia. 
»nd  now  the  Zermagna,.  3.  Tiiiaa,  the  boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dalma- 
tia,  now  the  Kerka.  4.  JVaro,  now  the  Nirenta,  rising  in  what  are  now  the 
mountains  of  Sosma,  and  falhng  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  5. 
Dnlo,  now  the  Drino.  This  river  is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name  of  Dftno  Bi- 
imcko,  or  "  the  White  Drino,"  rising  in  the  chain  of  Djamoas  Dagh,  anciently 
Mom  BcTtiscut;  the  other  called  the  Drino  Nero,  or  "Black  Drino,"  flowing 
from  the  eouth,  out  of  the  great  Lake  of  Ochrida,  the  ancient  Lychnltis  Palm, 
and  uniting  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  6.  Clausula, 
uniting  with  the  Barbdrm,  below  the  town  of  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  after 
which  the  united  stream  takes  the  common  name  of  Ormm.  The  Clamala  is 
now  the  Dritasti. 

(C)    Tkibes   on   thb   Coast. 

I.  Thb  first  tribe  on  the  coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Histria,  were  the  lapSdei 
oTiapodei.  They  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  a  thousand  stadia, 
from  theRirer  .^rsia  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  ^itTii,  a  district  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  Moriachia-  In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread 
along  Mount  Albi^s.  They  were  a  people  of  warlike  spu-it,  and  were  not  sub- 
dued until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

II,  The  Liiurai,  who  folkiwed  next  on  the  coast,  arc  much  more  spoken  of 
in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels  called  Liburrue  hy  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said  on  their  arrival  in  that  island  to 
have  found  it  in  their  possession.  Straho  makes  ihem  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  for  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  stadia.  Their  country  was  called  U- 
himin. 

III.  DaiiBflfa.— These  follow  after  the  Liburni,  and  give  name  to  Dalmatia. 
No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Greek  writers,  bat  they  acquired  a  decided 
ascendency  over  the  Ardiai,  Pkrat,  Labeata,  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  The 
Dalmaiic  were  not  easily  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  they  often  revolted,  and 
not  unfrequentiy  obtained  advantages  over  their  enemies.  Augustus  at  length 
socomplished  their  subjugation.  According  to  Appian,  he  concluded  the  war 
in  person  before  he  became  emperor, 

IV,  Labeaies,  whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  dominioDS 
of  Gentius. 
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(D.)    Cities   of   these   Tribes. 
Amono  the  la^des  we  find,  1.  MelHium,  their  principal  town,  taken  by  Au- 
gustus after  an  obstinate  defence.     Its  site  remains  at  present  unknown,  al- 
though gome  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  Mcliing.    3.  Araperoim,  south  of  the 
place  now  called  Modrusk.     3.  Vendum,  now  Vendo. 

Among  the  Libumi  we  find,  1.  Jadira,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony, the  ruins  of  which  are  stiU  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  town  of  Zaia,  on 
the  spot  called  Zara  Vecchia.  2.  Scarddna,  the  capital  of  the  Libumi,  on  the 
incus  Scarionius,  and  now  Scardin.  The  national  council  of  the  Liburni  was 
held  here. 

Among  the  DalmSia  we  find,  1.  Tragariam,  a  sea-port,  now  Traa,  and,  in 
Sclavonian,  Troghie.  2.  Salon  or  Salona,  to  the  northeast,  now  Salena,  and  in 
ancient  limes  the  principal  harbor  of  Dalmatia.  It  was  always  considered  an 
important  post  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  the  country.  At  Aspala- 
thos,  the  modem  Spaiatro,  about  three  miles  from  Salona,  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian's,  palace.  Aceordiag  to  Zosimus,  Diocletian  was  born  here. 
3.  Epeiiiim,  belonging  to  the  biai,  lo  the  southeast,  now  Slobrea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xerncivnissa.  4.  Narona,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  JVaro. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Castd  Norm.  5.  Ddminium  or  Dalminium,  inland  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  which  the  Dahnatie  probably  derived  tlieir  name.  6.  Epidaurus,  to 
the  southeast,  the  name  of  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Grecian 
colony.'  It  U  now  Eagusa  Vecchia,  a  tittle  south  of  BoffTisa,  which  last  was 
built  by  those  who  fled  from  the  old  town  at  the  irruption  of  the  Sclavonians. 
7.  Bhixon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Rhkonkua,  or  Bocca  di  Gaf- 
taro.  It  is  now  RUano.  Rhizon  is  mentioned  by  Polybiua  aa  a  strong  place, 
to  which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  niyrians,  withdrew  on  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 8,  Buiua  or  Buihoe,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  lo  Cadmus, 
who,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  abandoned  Thebes  late  in  life,  and  ended  his  days 
on  the  shores  of  Illyria.     It  was  situate  among  the  Enchelees. 

Among  the  LaleMes  we  find,  l.  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  situate  betweeft 
the  rivers  Clausula  and  BarldTia.  Its  present  site  is  evidently  not  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  modem  Scutari,  but  it  must  have  been  situate  on  the 
Bite  of  the  present  fortress,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength.  3.  -Medcon,  to.  which  Gentius  (emoved  his  wife  and  (amiiy. 
It  is  now  jtfedBiji.  3.  iissus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drifo,  with  a  fortress  called 
AcToliiaiu.  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracu- 
sans,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  Cresar  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  place  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  Iliyricum. 
The  site  a{  Acrolissus  answers  to  that  of  the  modem  Alessio. 
(E.)  Tribes  in  the  Intehiob. 
"We  now  pass  lo  the  interior  of  Iliyricum,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  cold 
and  mountainous  country,  where  the  vine  was  rarely  seen  to  grow.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  IJlyrian  origin,  though  they  are 
more  commonly  known  to  the  Roman  writers  under  the  generic  term  of  Paii- 
noaii.  Among  these  tribes  we  may  notice,  1.  The  Scordisci,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  who,  having  successively 
subdued  the  several  nations  around  them,  extended  their  dominion  from  the 
borders  of  Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  only 
after  numerous  stmggles  and  mach  bloodshed.  3.  The  Darddni,  more  to  tho 
floutti,  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  spreading  to  the  borders 
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of  Pieonia  and  Macedonia,  They  were  often  at  wut  with  tlie  latter  power,  more 
particalariy  under  the  reigns  of  its  iast  two  monarchs.  Their  territory  corre- 
sponds to  part  of  the  modera  Pachaltk  of  Scutari.  Strabo  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  Jiving  mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mnd  and  dirt,  and  ;et  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest  period  been  acquainted 
with  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  3.  The  Aalartala.  According  to 
Strabo,  these  were  once  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  Illyrian  clans. 
They  conquered  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  occupied  a  very  extensive 
territory  south  of  Ihe  Danube,  but  were  at  length  subdued  themselves  by  the 
Scordisci. 

11.   ILL?RIS   GR^CA. 

I.  Tkis  country  tCrms  a  more  interesting  portion  of  lUyricum  than  that  which 
baa  just  been  described,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  with  Greece  by 
means  of  the  colonies  which  that  country  at  an  early  period  had  established  on 
these  shores.  It  is  now  wholly  comprised  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania, 
and  is  a  mountainous  tract.  Along  the  coast  it  occupied  an  extent  of  nearly 
ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo  to  the  Actoceraunian  Mountains  and 
the  conHnes  of  Chaonia.  -- 

II.  Among  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  independently  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists, we  may  name  the  Taulanlii,  Parthini,  Ddssarciii,  Pirustie,  &o. 

III.  Iltpria  Graxa  was  wrested  from  Queen  Teuta  by  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
Illyrian  war,  and  subsequently,  as  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Epirus  Nova.  At  a  later  period  it  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths,  The  Bul- 
garians afterward  erected  here  an  empire,  with  Akrida,  the  ancient  Lychnidas, 
as  its  capital.  During  these  invasions  of  their  country,  tbe  lEyrians  look  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  united  under  the  name  of  Albdni,  and  became  a  power- 
ful nation,  formidable  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Dar- 
dania,  the  whole  of  Eplras,  and  all  the  mountains  up  to  Macedonia. 

.  1,  Epidamnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Taalanlii,  an  important  and  flourishing 
qjty,  founded  by  the  Corcyreans,  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Dyr- 
rhachiam,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  According  to  some,  the  Romans 
made  the  change  because  Epidamnus  conveyed  to  their  ears  an  ill-omened  sound. 
The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  appears  lo  be,  that  the  founders  of 
Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrhachium  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on 
which  they  built  their  town ;  and  in  time  this  may  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  former  name.  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  language  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
town  called  Dyrrkachmm  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidam- 
nus. Epidamnus  successfully  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barians, until  dissension  and  faction  weakened  its  power.  It  then  sought  aid 
frtmi  the  Corcyreans  as  well  against  domestic  as  foreign  enemies.  Corcyra 
having  refused,  Corinth  was  next  applied  to,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  its  influence  at  the  expenoo  of  Corcyra,  A  quarrel  thereupon 
arose  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  know  but  little  of  the  fortunes 
of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  Dyrrhachium, 
as  it  was  called  under  the  Roman  sway,  became  the  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  until  the  latter,  who  had  been  sought  to  be  blockaded 
in  his  intrenched  camp  close  to  the  town,  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
opponent  to  retire,  and  was  thus  enabledto  transfer  the  seatofwartoThessaly. 
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Dyrrhachium  was  also  of  importance  lo  the  Romans,  beaidea  its  strong  situation, 
from  its  Ticinity  to  Brundisium.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  It  sided  with  Antony  in  the  civil  war,  and  hence  Augustus,  after  his 
victory,  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territoriGs,  The  Byzantine 
historians  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  considerable  place  in  their  time  ;  but  it  is 
now  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  which  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity 
to  some  marshes.     Its  modern  name  is  Daraiio. 

Passing  the  River  Geniims,  now  the  ScomH  or  Tohi,  and  the  Apsua,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  niiles  to  the  south  of  this,  now  the  Ergcnl  or  Beraiino,  and 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  on  its  banks, 
we  come  to,  S.  ApoUunia,  a  celebrated  colony  of  Corinth  and  Cnrcyra,  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aons,  one  of  tbe  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  now  the 
Vojvssa.  It  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  which  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  Spartan  rather  than  the  Corinthian  model.  Apollonia  was 
often  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Illyrians,  and  also  from  the  Macedonians ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  dread  of  such  powerful  neighbors  which  induced  it  to  (dace 
iteelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  on  lie  first  appearance  of  that  people 
on  its  coast.  From  its  proximityloBrundisium  and  Hydrnntum,  ports  in  Lower 
Italy,  Apollonia  was  always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  this  city,  in  tbe  study  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  ruins  still  bear  the  name  afPoUina.  In  the  territory  of 
Apollonia  was  a  place  called  Nymphama,  famed  for  a  mine  of  asphaltum. 

3.  Orlcasor  Oricum,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  frran  the  city  of  Valonii,  the  ancient  Anion.  Oricum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their  communication  witb  Greece-  Ita 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Ericho.  4.  Amantia,  at  some  distance  from  lbs 
coast,  above  Oricum,  and  said  lo  have  been  founded  by  the  Abeales  of  Eubcea, 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Its  name,  according  lo  (his  account,  was  at  first 
Alantia.  It  became  a  town  of  some  note  under  the  Roman  sway.  Tbe  ruins 
are  near  the  modern  village  of  IXnilza.  5.  ByUu,  in  the  vicinity  of  Apollonia 
and  Anuinlia,  and  a  city  of  some  note.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Colmtia  Byllidensis.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  tbe  modern 
Gradiila,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Vojusaa,,  the  ancient  Aous. 

In  the  interior  of  Grecian  lUyria,  several  obscure  and  petty  nations  occur,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  form  no  precise  idea,  though  their  relative  position  may 
bo  ascertained  witb  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  following .: 

I.  The  Parlhim,  Who  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnaa, 
and  next  to  the  Taidantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  II- 
lyrian  war,  but  as  friends  rather  than  as  foes  of  the  Romans,  having  submitted 
at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  Their  principal  town  was  Parthus,  taken  by 
Csesar  in  tlio  course  of  his  campaign  against  Pompey.  It  was  probably  not  iar 
removed  from  the  modem  Freia  and  Croja.  In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Parthini,  if 
not  included  within  their  territory,  was  Dinialium,  a  fortress  of  some  conse- 
quence, occupying,  probably,  a  position  between  Liasas  and  Epidamnva,  on  the 
spot  now  called  Maiotac,  near  the  small  town  of  Ichin. 

II.  The  FeriSadii,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parlhim.  Ill,  The  Seaarelhii,  or  in- 
habitants  of  Seaareihaa,  a  town,  some  traces  of  the  name  of  which  are  still  ap- 
parent in  that  of  a  small  village  called  Sertiil,  Strabo  mentions  a  place  named 
Damastiiim  as  being  also  in  their  territory,  and  possessing  valuable  silver  mines. 
IV.  The  Atbdni,  whose  chief  town  y as  Alianepolis.  TTiis  obscure  people  would 
hardly  deserve  notice  were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  them  and  tbe  mod- 
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em  Albanians,  who  are  not,  however,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
ancestors,  as  they  now  extend  over  the  whole  of  ancient  Epirus  also. 

V.  The  Dassarctii,  conliguons  to  the  Albaui  and  Farlhmi,  and  occupying  the 
shores  of  the  Palua  Li/c/inUis,  now  the  Lake  of  Ochrida,  together  with  the  mount- 
ains that  surround  Jt.  Frequent  .mention  is  made  of  them  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  in  their  narratives  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  since  their  country,  from  its 
ailuation  on  the  Macedonian  borders  of  Illyria,  often  became  the  scene  of  hoa- 
tilities  between  the  contending  armies.  ITie  principal  town  was  Ltjcknidus  or 
Lychnidium,  on  the  Palus  Lychmtis,  a  place  of  great  importance  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  frontier,  especially  after  the  great  Egnatian  Way  passed  through  it. 
Under  the  Greet:  emperors  it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  large  and  populous 
town  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naura 
or  Nahaan,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  fcArido. 

The  Patui  Lychnilis,  formed  principally  by  the  waters  of  the  Drino  Nero,  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  Strabo  says  it  abounded 
m  iish,  whiLh  were  sailed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  We 
collect  from  Livy  that  the  country  of  the  Baaaarctii  was  in  general  fertile  in 
corn,  and  well  calculated  to  support  an  army.     It  was  also  very  populous. 

On  the  Macedonian  border,  and  commanding  the  pass  leading  into  that  coun- 
try, was  Pelion,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  situation,  and  of 
which  Arrian  spoaJw  at  some  length  in  hia  relation  of  an  attaelt  made  upon  it 
by  Alexander.  Anian  does  not  state  that  it  belonged  to  the  Dassaretii,  bat 
we  learn  this  from  Livy.  The  site  of  this  place  must  have  been  near  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Bichlistas, 

VI.  The  Penesta  appear  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  tract  of  mountain- 
ous country,  lo  the  north  of  the  Dassaretii,  and  extending  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while  on  the  west  and  northwest  it  almost  reached 
to  the  Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentius.  Their  principal  city  was  Uscana, 
a  place  of  some  exl«nt  and  importajice,  since  it  contained  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants.   Its  site  must  have  been  near  Isiurga  and  DibTe,  in  the  valley  of  the 


Islands  of   Illyrictim. 

I.  JJji/rfiiffs  ins«!i2,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Italy  (page  288). 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  lay  oiT  the  Pramojiterium  PoUlicunt.  3.  Oaricia 
or  Cariaete,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Veglia,  in  which  Ptolemy 
places  the  towns  of  Fatsimiim  and  CuTiciunt.  3.  Scardona,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Absyrlides,  and  now  Arie,  a  name  which  it  derivea  from  Arba,  one  of  its 
ancient  towns,  now  Arbe.  Another  town  was  called  Ccllertiam.  4.  Libumidtt 
Insulie.  the  Liburnian  Islands,  forty  in  number,  in  what  is  now  the  Za^a  Chan- 
ltd.  The  largest  of  these  is  Ussa,  now  Isola  Grossa.  5.  Cralea  Insula,  to- 
gether with  Frolcrae  and  Olynla,  now  Salla,  in  the  Satta  Channel.  6.  Colentam, 
now  MoTtero. 

The  islands  along  the  coast  of  Dalniatia  were  more  important  by  their  size 
or  their  commerce  :  they  are,  1.  flflco  or  Boas,  still  called  Bua.  joined  to  the 
town  of  Tragurium  by  an  embankment.  It  was  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  &c.,  and 
was  likeivise  a  place  of  banishment.  2.  BralHa,  now  Brazzo,  valued  for  iU 
goats'  cheese  and  wine,  the  best  in  Datmalia.  3.  Issa,  with  its  Greek  settle- 
ments, famous  for  the  Issaid  lembi,  a  sort  of  light  craft.  It  is  now  Ussa.  This 
island  became  a  constant  sUtion  for  the  Roman  galleys  in  the  wars  with  the 
Kings  of  Macodon.  Athemeus  states  that  its  wine  was  very  much  esteemed. 
i.  FhttToa,  coloniied  from  the  island  of  Pares  in  the  ^gean.     It  is  now  Lessina. 
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5,  CoTcyra  Nigra,  in  Greek  tiilaiva,  or  "  Black  Corcyra,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
t!ie  more  celebrated  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  C-arzola.  ApoHonins 
accounts  for  the  epithet  applied  to  it  from  fhe  dark  masses  of  wood  with  which 
it  was  crowned.  7,  Melita,  now  Mdeda,  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  more 
famous  island  so  called,  which  answers  \o  Malta.  It  is  to  the  lUyrian  Melita, 
and  not  to  the  other  island  just  mentioned,  that  we  must  refer  the  shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul.  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  these  islands  has  also  giyen  rise 
to  another  dispute,  though  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  namely,  which  furnished 
the  Oatuli  Metitm,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Kotnan  ladies.  Phny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Callimachus,  and  Stephanos  Byzantinus  prononnce  in  favor  of  the 
IDjrian  Melita,  Strabo  in  favor  of  the  other.  8.  Tauris,  now  Torkola,  where  Va- 
tinius,  Csesar's  admiral,  routed  Cn.  Octavius,  9.  Sdso,  al  the  entrance  of  what 
is  now  the  Gulf  of  Valoiia,  was,  according  to  Scylax,  near  the  Acroeeraunian 
Mountains,  and  within  one  third  of  a  day's  sail  from  Oricum.     It  is  now  Sasseno. 


VIII.   EPIRUS. 

1.  Name. 

I.  £pirus  (ijneipo^),  or  "  mamlanil,"  was  a  name  given  at  a 
very  early  period  to  that  northwestern  portion  of  Greece  which 
is  situate  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
and  between  the  Csraunian  Mountains  and  the  River  Achelous. 

II.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  in  question  to  dis- 
tinguish it  probably  from  the  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  isl- 
and of  Corcyra,  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  As  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  very  ancient  times  Acamania  was  also 
included  in  the  term,  the  name,  in  that  case,  might  have  been 
used  in  opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast, 

9.    EOUNBARIES. 

Epirus,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  name,  was  bounded  on  the 

east  by  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range  of 

Mount  Pindus  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  north 

by  Ulyricum  and  Macedonia  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Acamania. 

3.  Historical    Sketch. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered  Hdlenic.  The  popu- 
lation, in  early  times,  had  been  Pdasgk.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the 
Pelasgie  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  But  irruptions  of  Illyrians  had 
barbarized  the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  Herodotus  spealcs  of  Thesprotia  as  a 
part  of  Hellas.,  he  refers  rather  to  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Petasgians,  than  to  its  stale  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  history. 
In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the 
Epirotes  resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  lUyrian  tribe. 

II.  Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into 
fourteen  difTerent  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  and 
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Moloss  ns  vlioBuccessive!)- maintained  a  preponderance  in  this  district,  Tlie 
Molosa  an  claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  An- 
d  omache  Nenptolemus  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thessalj  into  Epirus 
after  the  T  ojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  an  o  a  le  We  bear  nothing  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  hospilahly  received  by  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  while 
flying  as  a  persecuted  exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

III.  The  other  kings  of  (he  Molossians  are  mentioned  between  this  period 
and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  and,  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Motossian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Epirus.  He  invaded  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentinea  against 
the  Bruttii  and  Lucani,  but  was  slain  near  Pandosia. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  ^acides  and  Alcetas,  the  sons  of  his  prede- 
cessor Arybas,  successively  mounted  the  throne,  Pyrrhus  is  the  best  known, 
however,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The  family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct 
three  generations  after  his  death,  and  the  government  was  turned  into  a  repub- 
lic, which  subsisted  till  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspeoeed 
of  favoring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  Paulus  .Smihus.  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  des- 
olation, and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they  had  nothing  but  villages 
and  ruins  to  dwell  in, 

V.  Of  the  other  Epirotic  nations,  the  Thesprotians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians, and  are  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Thessalians.  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephy- 
ra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirots :  it  is  kpown  that  the  Chaonians  occupied  the 
northern  district,  and  the  Molossians  the  southern,  while  the  Thesprotian  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  middle-    Epirus  is  now  included  in  the  Pachalik  of  Allania. 

3.  Mountains. 

1.  AcroceTOMnii  Mantes,  a  chain  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  lllyricum.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  (u/rpa)  being 
often  struck  by  lightning  (jccpauvut),  especially  that  portion  which  extended  be- 
yond Oncum,  and,  formed  a  bold  promontory  called  the  Acroeeramaum  Promoa- 
lariam,  now  Cape  Lijigueiia.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  famed  as  the  seat  of 
storms  and  tempests,  which  the  mariners  of  antiquity  believed  were  attracted 
by  these  mountains.  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  return- 
ing from  Actium,  The  Greek  name  of  the  range  was  'AnpoKepavvia  iscil.  ipii). 
The  modem  name  is  Monti  Delia  Chimera. 

2.  Pindua  (6  Ilipdoc),  an  elevated  chain  separatiiig  Epirus  from  Thessaly,  and 
the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambraeian  Gulf  from  those  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  .iEgcan.  Toward  the  north  it  joined  the 
great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ranges  of  itora  and  Scardtis,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  ramifieations  of  (Eta,  and  the  jElolian  and  Acania- 
nian  Mountains.    The  most  frequent  passage  from  Northern  Epirus  into  Thes- 
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saly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindusfo  which  the  name 
ofWons  CerctiiHs  was  attached.  The  range  of  Pindus  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
lire  modern  name  is  Agrapha. 

3.  Totmrus  or  Tam&nit  Mens,  called  also  TmSrus  {TSfiapa^,  Tdfiapoc,  Tfidpo;), 
on  the  declivity  or  else  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  oracle  of  Doilona.  It  ap- 
pears to  answer  to  the  modern  Mount  Chameuri.  This  lolly  mountain  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  springs  which  burst  from  its  sides.  Holland,  less 
conrectly,  makes  it  coincide  with  the  modern  Tzumerka. 

4.  Rivers. 

1,  Acheron  (6  'Axfpar),  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  GlySn/a  Limen  {nsxiic  Ai/iin).  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  Palits  Acheraaia,  and  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground,  from  which  it  again  rises 
and  pursues  its  course  toward  the  sea.  D'Anviile,  misled  byThucydides,  places 
the  Palus  Achertiaia  directly  on  the  coast.  Pausanias,  more  correctly,  assigns 
it  a  position  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotis.  The  modern  Parga  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Souli,  The  slo.omy  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  is  still  noticed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  communicating  with  the  reahns 
of  Pinto,  who,  under  the  name  of  Aidoneus,  was  said  to  have  once  i^igned  on 
its  shores. 

3.  Ceit^nus,  falling  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  VaZonfl,  a  little  above  OWeutn, 
Ptolemy  says  that  it  formed  in  his  time  the  southern  limit  of  Macedonia. 

3.  Thiamis,  now  the  Calama,  a  large  stream,  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
dea,  anciently  divided  Thesprotid  from  a  particular  district  called  Cestrim,  con- 
tiguous to  Chaonia,  and  therefore  lying  aking  its  right  bank.  The  historian 
Pliylarchus,  as  Athen^us  reports,  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt,  except  fn  a  marsh  close  to  this  river,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  period.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  AEticus  had  an  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thyamis. 

4.  Arachikus  oTAriihon  ('Apaj^flof  or  'ApiSav).  called  by  Lycophron  the  Arathus 
C'Apoiflof),  rising  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient  Tymphtei,  and  flowing  by  AishTacin  into  the  Sinas  Ambracius.  It  is  now 
the  jlrifl,  which  is  the  modern  name  also  of  the  town  that  marks  the  site  of  an- 

5.  Productiveness,  &e. 

I.  EfiEUB,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountainous,  was  esteemed  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Its  pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses 
unrivalled  for  their  speed.  It  was  also  famous  for  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  thenoe 
called  Molosii,  and  modem  travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  of  these 
dogs  at  the  present  day. 

II.  The  climate  of  Albama,  in  modern  times,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ; 
the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  March ;  the  vintage  begins  in 
September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  December  are  succeeded  in  January  by 
Bome  days  of  frosty  weather.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cutton  and  sUk ;  but 
the  olive,  lor  want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
horsps  of  the  country  are  still  excellent ;  hut  the  oxen  have  degenerated,  being 
now  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped. 
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6.  Divisions  QF  Epirus. 

I.  The  ancients,  as  already  remarked,  divided  Epirus  into  three  districts  or 
regions,  namely,  Ckdonia,  Thesprolia,  and  Molossis. 

II.  Chaonia  comprehended  that  northwestern  part  of  Epinis  wliich  bordered 
Dti  the  territory  of  OriDjim,  Amaniia,  and  sliil  more  to  the  east  on  the  country 
of  the  Atinldnca,  while  it  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Acioceraunian  promontory  to  the  harbor  of  Baikriilum,  opposite  the  island  of 

III.  Tkesprotia  was  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Tkynmis  and  AcKeron, 
now  the  Caiama  and  Smli,  while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of  the 
former  to  the  banks  of  the  .dons. 

■  IV.  Molossis  occupied  the  northeastern  portion  of  Epirus ;  that  is,  from  the 
head  of  the  A5ai,  and  the  mountainons  district  which  connected  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  to  Ihe  Ambraoian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of 
■which  was  considered  to  belong  to  it.  Molossis,  therefore,  must  have  compre- 
hended the  territory  of  Joamna.  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  together  with 
lis  lake  and  mountains,  including  the  country  of  the  Tym-pkiti,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaly  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Feneus. 

7.  Cities  op  Epirus. 
(A.)  CHios... 
I.  On  the  Chaonian  coast,  south  of  the  Acioceraunian  promontory,  is  the  little 
harbor  of  Palasie,  where  Ctesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyricom.  Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name 
IB  perceptible  in  that  of  the  modern  PaSeassa,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Acrocerauniao  Cape.  3.  Cliimai-a,  to  the  south,  bow  Chimara.  and  which 
communicates  its  name  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  Hence,  also,  that  of  Chimnriols  given  to  the  inhabitants,  3.  Panor- 
vms.  a  harbor  lower  down  on  .the  coast,  now  Panarmo.  4.  Oncheamvs.  opposite 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Corcyra.  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this  port 
when  he  speaks  of  Ihe  wind  OnckesmiUa  as  having  favored  his  navigation  from 
Epirus  to  Brundisium.-  Onchesmus  appears  lo  agree  now  with  the  town  of 
Agim  Saranla,  or  the  forty  saints.  5.  Casaiope  Partus,  to  the  south,  and  BO 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  Corcyra. 

There  are  hut  few  towns  lo  be  pointed  out  in  tho  interior  of  Chaonia,  from 
tlie  country  being  so  mountainous,  and  the  piipulation  confined  chiefly  to  vil- 
lages. Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  1.  Atttigonea,  so  called  from  lie 
situation  near  a  celebrated  pass  called  Faactx  Antigonea,  In  Greek  ru  uapii.  t^v 
•AvTiyoveiav  arcva-  It  led  from  Illyria  into  Chaonia.  The  modern  Argyro 
Castro  represents  the  ancient  city.  3.  PkanoU,  a  fortress  near  Antigonea.  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Gar- 
diti,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Suliols,  but  which 
was  afterward  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ali  Pacha,  3.  Phiemcc,  to'the  soutli  of 
the  preceding,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  Polyhius  describes  it  as  surpassing  all 
the  other  cities  of  Epirus  in  opulence  and  importance,  before  it  was.  tbronoh  the 
treachery  of  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  town,  surprised  and  plundered  by  a 
party  of  Illyrians.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Epirus,  and  it  was  here  that  peace  was  negotiated  between 
Philip  of  Maecdon  and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  deatrurtion  to  which  so  many  towns  in  Epirus  wrre  lii.nmed 
by  tlie  decree  of  the  senate.     Tlie  ruins  of  this  place  are  t<i  be  seen  iii'nr  Dei- 
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vino.  4,  HadrmnopSlis,  situate,  according  to  the  Antonme  ItmPrary,  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  southeast  ai  Amantia.,  anil  lying  also  to  the  northeast  nf  PtnEnice. 
It  was  apparently  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  According  to  Pro- 
copius,  it  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  Juatimanopolis  A  spot  now  called 
Drinopolis  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site. 

(B.)       THBePROTIA, 

Resuming  our  description  of  the  coast  from  the  harbor  of  Caseiope,  the  first 
point  in  maritime  TkespToiia  is  the  promontory  Fosidiam,  now  Coperta.  A  little 
beyond  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  a  bay  of  some  extent,  thus  forming 
with  the  sea  a  peninsula,  on  which  was  situated  Ihe  ancient  town  of,  1.  Buthrb- 
tum.  The  outer  bay  and  channel  was  named  Fliodes  partus,  or  the  muddy  haven. 
BalhroiKm  is  now  BtUrinto.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Helenus, 
son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Buthrotum  was  occupied  by  Ctesar 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans.  The  river  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Xanthus  falls  into  the  Pclodes  pertus,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Butritita.     It  is  now  called  Sarrmia. 

To  Ctatrint  in  this  quarter  we  have  already  alluded.  From  Hesychius  and 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  this  part  of  Epirus  was  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  hence  called  Cestnnici.  The  name  Larini,  by  which 
these  animals  were  also  known,  is  said  tohave  been  derived  from  Larina,  a 
village  of  Epirus.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis  wo  come  to,' 2.  the  har- 
bor called  Sybota,  and  also  the  little  Island  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  main 
land,  and  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Corcyra,  These 
islands  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  his  narrative  of  the  collision  between 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Following  still  the  coast,  we  come  to,  3.  Torone,  a  haven  near 
the  modem  Parga,  According  to  Plutarch,  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored 
here  for  a  shon  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  4.  Epl^re,  in  this  same 
vicinity,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Among  these  we  must  rank  Homer,  who,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of  that  name. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia.  This 
place  afterward  took  the  name  of  Cichgnis.  The  ruins  of  Ephyre  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Achorusian  Lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Hero  terminates  the  description  of  maritime  Thesprotia;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Ambfacia,  belonged  to  the  Cassopisi,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Molossi.  As  no  towns  of  note  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  mountainous  and  rugged,  there 
is  nothing  else  worthy  of  reraarlt,  with  the  exception  of  Bodona,  (be  most  an- 
cient orade  of  Greece,  and  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  the  Pythian 
shrine  alone.  Many  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  famed  temple 
to  the  Molossi,  bat  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  originally  belonged  lo  Thespro- 
tia. This  is  clearly  slated,  indeed,  by  Strabo,  who  observes  that  the  tragic 
poets,  together  with  Pindar,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Thesprotian  on  the  temple, 
and  the  god  worshipped  there.  Subsequently,  however,  Dodona  passed  under 
the  doniinion  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  mention  of  this  renowned  oracle  by  the  poets,  geographers, 
and  historians  of  Greece,  its  site  should,  at  the  present  day,  have  remained  un- 
discovered. This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  political  change  just 
mentioned,  and  still  more  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  till 
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lately  possessed  of  the  present  state  of  Epirus,  and  its  comparative  geography. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  this  celebrated  temple  owed  its  origin  to  the  Pe- 
iasgi  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  since  many  writers  represent 
it  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  Inachus,  Herodotus  dis- 
tioctiy  states  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  the 
Felasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions.  Hence  the  title  of  Felasgic  as- 
signed to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Setting  aside  the  fables 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  and 
lo  which  be  evidently  attached  no  belief,  it  appears  from  this  author  that  in  his 
time  the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females.  Strabo,  however, 
asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally  allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Homer's  mention  of  the  Sdli  as  attendant  upon  the  god.  The  responses  of 
the  oracle  were  originally  delivered  from  a  sacred  oak  or  beech.  Its  reputation 
was  at  first  confined  lo  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acarnania,  .^tolia,  and  tbe 
western  parts  of  Greece,  but  its  fame  was  afterward  extended  over  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  even  to  Asia,  since  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  ora- 
cle was  consulted  by  Crtesus.  The  Bteotians  were  the  only  people  who  received 
the  prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men ;  to  all  other  nations  they  were 
always  communicated  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple.  Dodona  was  the  first 
station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  dispatched, 
according  to  Herodotus,  They  arrived  there  from  the  Hadriatic,  and  were 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  Among  the  several  ofierings  pre- 
sented lo  the  temple  by  various  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is 
particolarly  noted.  It  was  a  brazen  figure,  placed  over  a  cauldron  of  the  same 
metal ;  this  statue  held  in  its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three 
chains,  each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  struck  the  cauldron,  and  produced  a  sound  so  continued  that 
four  hundred  vibrations  could  be  counted  before  it  ceased.  Hence  arose  the 
various  proverbs  oftheDodonean  cauldron  and  the  Corey rean  laah.  At  length, 
during  the  Social  War,  Dodona  was,  according  to  Polybius,  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  an  irruption  of  the  .Etolians,  under  their  pnetor  Dorimachus,  then  at 
war  with  Epirus,  "They  set  fire,"  says  the  historian,  "to  the  porches,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifice."  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temple  of  Dodona  never  recovered  from  this  disaster,  as,  in  Stra- 
bo's  time,  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oraclq ;  but  the  town  must 
still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hieroeles  among  the  cities  of  Epirus 
in  the  seventh  centuiy;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.  Dodona  stood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarm, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Tomuri,  supposed  to  he  a  contraction  for  TmnaruH  (To- 
uapovpoi),  or  guardians  ofTomarus,  which  was  given  to  tbe  priests  of  the  temple. 
According  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  Tamarus  answers  to  the  modern  Cha- 
moari,  and  if  so,  the  remains  of  Dodona  ought,  accdrdingto  Cramer,  to  be  sought 
on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  mountain,  Leake, 
however,  places  the  ancient  site  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Joanina,  near  the  modem  Kastrifza.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  question, 
the  student  is  referred  to  that  author's  Travels  m  NoTtkcm  Greete  (vol,  iv,,  p, 
168,  seqq.),  with  which  he  may  compare  the  remarks  of  Craiiut  (Aiu.  Greect, 
TOl,  i,,  p.  121,  seqq.)  and  Wordsujorlh  [Hist,  cf  Greece,  p.  247,  seqq.). 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  ancient  readers  of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonas,  one  in 
Thessaly,  the  other  in  Epirus ;  the  former  situated  in  Perrhfebia,  near  Mount 
Olympus.     Stephatius  Byzantinus  enters  fully  into  tlie  discussion,  and  is  in  favor 
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of  the  existence  of  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  the  same  view  is  taken  bj 
Ritter  in  modern  times  ( Vorhallc,  &e.,  Berlin,  1830).  Leake,  however,  has 
proved  the  position  to  be  an  untenable  one, 

(C.)       MOLOSSIB. 

1.  PandBaia,  not  jkr  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and 
answering  now,  according  to  Leake,  to  Kastri,  It  was  a  colony  of  Eiis,  and 
gave  name  to  another  Pandoaia,  in  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  Pandosta 
and  the  Acherusian  water,  and  erroneously  applied  it  to  this  his  own  Pandosia, 
instead  of  that  of  Italy,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound.  2.  Backaliam,  Ba- 
cheia.  or  Bvcevia,  close  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and  the  remains  of  which  are 
now  tu  be  found  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John.  3.  Nkapotis,  situate  on  an  isthmna. 
(m  the  coast,  and  answering  now  to  Frevesa  Vecchia.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by  him  at  Actium,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  all  the  sunounding  cities  in  Epi- 
rus and  Acamania,  and  even  as  Ikr  as  jGtoha,  which  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  So  anxious,  indeed,  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new 
colony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
admitted  among  those  stales  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  assembly. 
He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Having  afterward  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian. 

The  Molossi  must  have  possessed  several  towns  in  the  interior,  since  we  are 
told  by  Polybins  that,  out  of  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  destroyed  by  Paulos 
jEmiiius,  the  greater  number  belonged  lo^this  peopio.  Few  of  these,  however, 
are  named  in  history.  The  most  celebrated  was  Passarim,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  their  capital,  since  Plutaji:h,  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  reports  that  the 
kings  of  Epirus  convened  here  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  when. 
alter  having  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they 
Would  govern  according  to  the  established  laws ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  defend  the  kingdom.  Cramer  seeks  to 
identify  it  with  some  ruins  near  Joanina,  in  a  south-southwest  direction,  and 
about  four  hours  from  that  city.     Leake  leaves  the  site  uncertain. 

Modern  travellers  have  expressed  some  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
history  of  the  Lake  of  Joanina,  and  have  even  been  Jed  to  suppose  tliat  this 
considerable  expanse  of  water  could  not  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  Bnt 
the  truth  is,  that  the  present  Lake  of  Joanina  is  lbs  ancient  Pains  Pambdlit 
(XlofiSuTi;  Ai/ajv)  mentioned  by  E'ustatbins.  He  describes  it  as  a  lake  having 
an  island  in  the  middle,  containing  a  remarkable  hill,  which  was  fortilied  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Euriea, 
which  was  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fortress  of  Joanina  now  occupies  the 
site  of  Justinian's  castle,  and  the  city  of  Joanina  that  of  the  ancient  Eurcea,  in 
all  probability. 

We  must  now  close  this  description  of  Epirus  with  some  account  of  the  city 
and  republic  of  AmirScia.  This  celebrated  city  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arachlhat  or  Aretken,  a  short  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Ambtacins, 
to  which  it  gave  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Corintbians 
headed  byTolgus  or  Torgus,  who  was  either  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
chief  of  Corinth,  It  early  acquired  maritime  celebrity  by  reason  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  independent  city  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  tlio  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta,     At  a  iater  period  we  find  its  independence  threatened  bv 
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Philip,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  do- 
minions of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Whether  it 
actnally  fell  into  the  power  of  that  monarch  is  nncertain,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  in  the  occnpation  of  Philip,  since  the  Ambraciota,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Sicolns,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambtaeia,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thns  regained,  for,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are  told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
UBOal  place  of  residence.  Many  years  after,  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
jEtolians,  who  were  at  that  time  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  it  sus- 
tained a  siege  against  the  latter,  almost  unequalled  in  the  atinals  of  ancient  war- 
fare for  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Ambracia  at  last  opened  its  gates  to  the  foei  and  was  stripped  of  ail  the  statues 
and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  bo  richly  adorned  by  Pyrrhus,  From  this 
time  it  sanit  into  a  slate  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus,  by  transferring  its 
inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  completed  its  desolation.  It  stood  near  the  modern 
Aria,  which  town  also  gives  its  modem  name  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf 

COUCYRA. 

I,  This  celebrated  island,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coast 
of  Epinis,  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  this  part  of  onr  subject, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  KepKvpa.    It  is  now  Corfu. 

II.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  known  by  the  name  of  Dre- 
pane,  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  scythe  ((Spe- 
TTovij).  To  this  name  succeeded  that  of  Scheria,  always  used 
by  Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  his  time. 
From  the  Odyssey  we  leain  that  this  island  was  then  inhabit- 
ed by  Phffiacians,  a  people  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  nautical  affau-s,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  since'they  traded  with  the  Pbce- 
nicians,  and  also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. 

Historical   Sketch. 

I.  Hohkk's  accounllcads  us  to  suppose  that  the  PhEacians  came  from  another 
country,  which  he  calls  Hyperia,  whence  they  had  been  expelled  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  the  Cyclopes.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
country  he  alludes.  The  commentators  on  the  poet  imagine  that  Sicily  is  meant, 
froiB  the  circnmstance  of  Camarlna,  a  city  of  that  island,  having  once  been  called 
Hyperia ;  and  also  from  the'Cyclopes,  according  to  Homer  himself,  having  once 
had  their  abode  in  Sicily.  But  it  seems  very  improbable  ttiat  the  Phsacians 
would  have  removed  to  such  a  distance,  and  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether 
the  Cyclopes  were  ever  a  real  people. 

II.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Phmacians  came  from  the  continent  of  lUyria 
or  Epirus.  Manncrt  thinks  they  were  Liburnian  Hlyrians,  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  we  have  seen  that  there  was  an  island  named  Corcyra  on  their  coast, 
and  they  were  certainly  a  seafaring  people.  But  what  is  still  more  couclusivo 
is  the  fact  mentioned  by  Strabo.  that  the  Corinthians,  when  they  oolanlKcd  the 
island,  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  I.iburni.     A|)olloniu3  states  Ibat  Cor- 
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cyra  had  received  a  colony  of  Colchians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Corinttiians- 
Plutaroh  spealts  also  of  an  Eretrian  colony ;  bnt  it  is  to  Corinth  that  the  ' 
porlance  of  this  settlement  unquestiotiidily  belongs, 

III.  Straho  informs  us  that  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  touched  at  I 
eyra,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  Chersicrates, 
a  descendant  of  the  Heraclids,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  expel  the  Lihurni  then 

m  of  the  island.   The  dateof  thisevent  »iay  be  placed  aboutTSS 

le  and  prosperity  of  this  new  colony,  that  we  find  it  able 
to  cope  with  its  opulent  mother  state  not  many  years  after  its  establishmei  ' 
when  it  defied  the  power  of  Periander,  who  then  had  the  sovereign  direction  ol 
its  affairs. 

IV.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Coroyra  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Corinth,  on 
the  subject  of  Epidamnus.  A  war  followed  between  the  states,  which  was  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  Corcyra  had  at  first  the  advantage, 
and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet  offActium;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined 
by  other  stales  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcyrcans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcyrean  fleet  of  one  hund- 
red and  ten  triremes,  besides  ten  auxiliary  Athenian  ships,  engaged  with  the 
Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thes- 
protia.  The  fight  ended  in  favor  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  induced  them  to  return  home. 
After  this,  Corcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  favorable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Spartan  alliance,  and  the  latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party,  connived  at 
by  the  Athenian  commander.  This  tragedy  occurred  B.C.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

V.  The  name  of  Corcyra  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of 
Cassander,  when  it  was  surprised  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Cleonymus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  infested  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  a  piratical  fleet 
After  his  departure  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 

;  but  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  come  to  tlie 
e  of  the  islanders,  attacked  the  Macedonians,  burned  several  of  Iheir 
ships,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  Corcyra  was  afterward  attacked  by  Pyrrhns, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  it  regained  its  independence  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Illyrians,  from  whom  it  subsequently  passed  to  the  Romans, 

Localities  of   Corcyka. 

Corcyra,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  was  situate  precisely  where  the  mod- 
sm  town  of  Cor/u  stands.  Scylas  speaks  of  three  harbors,  one  of  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  is  probably  that  to  which  Thucydides  gives  the 
name  of  Hyliaicua.  Near  it  was  the  citadel,  and  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Kopvfiu,  from  its 
two  conical  hills  or  crests,  which  appellation  was  in  process  of  time  applied  to 
the  whole  town,  and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  modem  name  of 
the  city  and  island  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  former  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra  was  the  town  and  port  of  Cnssiojie,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cassias,  Suetonius  relates,  that  Nero, 
in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island,  sang  in  puUic  at  the  altar  of  the  god. 
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Ptolemy  also  notices  Cassiepe,  and  near  it  a  pape  of  the  same  name,  Cas- 
tiope  Promomorium,  now  Capo  di  Sanla  Caterina.  The  farthest  point  of  the 
island  to  Ihe  northwest  bore  the  appellation  of  Phalacmm  PrommUorium,  now 
Capo  Drasii.  More  to  the  south,  but  on  the  same  aide,  Ptolemy  places  a  cape 
which  he  calls  Amphipdgas,  answering,  probably,  to  the  modem  Capo  S.  An- 
gela. The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  was  named  Leueimna,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  near  which  lay  the  ialeta  called  Sybota.  The  modem  name 
of  the  promontory  is  Capo  Bianco. 

Southeast  of  Corcyra  are  two  small  islands  which  bore  anciently  the  common 
name  of  Paxos,  but  are  now  distinguished  as  Paio  and  Antipaxo.  Polybius 
speaks  of  a  naval  fight  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  some  lUyrian 
ships  and  a  combined  fleet  of  Aehseans  and  Acarnanians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.    Pliny  says  they  were  Ave  mdea  distant  from  Corcyra. 

IX.    THUACIA. 

1.  Name,   Boumdakies,   &c. 

I.  Thracia  (QpaB'?)  was  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  the 
country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Hamus; 
on  the  south  by  the  jEgean  and  Propontis;  on  the  east  by 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Strymon,  and  the 
chain  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation  of  Mount  Rkodope. 

II.  The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  in- 
dependent tribes ;  but  the  name  of  Thracians  (ep^se?)  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  them  collectively  in  very  early  times. 
Thrace,  according, to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was  originally 
called  Perce  (Uepiei)). 

Obs.  1.  Ulcert  supposes  Perce  to  mean  any  country  in  the  north,  and  quotes 
tbc  remark  of  Andron  of  Halicarnasaas  (Schol  ad  Lycophr.,  894,  !283),  that 
Dceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  were  named  ;  and  thenco  he  concludes  that  Asia  signi- 
fied the  east,  Libya  the  south.  Europa  the  west,  and  Thrace  the  north.  This 
conclusion,  however,  hardly  amounts  to  a  small  probability.     (  Ukert,  Geogr.  der. 

G.  and  R.,  i.,  p.  283.) 
3.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars  suppose  that  the  name  is  derived  from 

Tirai.  the  son  of  Japhet  [Gen.,  X.,  3) ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  little  more  than 

an  apparent  similarity  of  sound, 

2.  Historical   Sketch. 

I.  Thk  Thracians,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  what  are  called  the  Old  Thracians,  and  who  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  literature  of  Greece.  An  account  of  these  last  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Pieria,  in  the  account  of  Macedcnia. 

II.  The  Thracians  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Sesostris  {Herod.,  ii., 
103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucri,  who  crossed  over  into  Eu- 
rope before  the  Trojan  war,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the 
Peneas.  (Herod,,  vii.,  20.)  But  the  first  real  historical  event  respecting  them 
if  their  conquest  by  Megabazns,  the  general  of  Darius,  who  conquered  all  the 
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separate  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Saim.  who  were  the  only  Thraomn 
people  that  had  retained  their  inilependenee  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

ir.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xeriea,  the  Thracians  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  independence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  w& 
find  a  powerful  native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Si- 
taloes,  who  is  called  by  Thucydidea  (ii.,  S9)  King  of  the  Thracians.  This  era- 
piro  was  founded  by  the  fether.ofSitalces,  Teres,  king  of  the  Orfi^ie,  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdera 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  inland  from  Byzantimn  to  the  Lte^i  and  the 
Strymon.  The  power  of  the  Odrjsian  empire,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalces  it  had  lost  its  former 
greatness ;  and  when  Xenophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace  in  B.C.  400,  he  found 
Medocus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Odrjsians,  unable  to  command  (he  obedience 
of  his  Thracian  subjects- 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  Colys  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Thracian  chiefs,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
deprived  by  Philip  of  almost  all  bis  dominions  between  Ibe  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of  Macedon.  He  was  a  savage  and 
vindictive  barbarian,  and  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  358.  His  son  Cersobleptes 
Buceeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he  was  eventually  stripped  of  all  his  territories  by 
Philip,  who  reduced,  in  B.C.  343,  the  whole  of  southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Thracians  to  throw  offlhe  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  heaJ 
of  which  the  Triballi  placed  themselves.  But  Alexander,  by  his  activity,  sup- 
pressed this  rising :  he  crossed  the  range  of  H^mus,  marched  into  tho  country 
of  the  Triballi.  and,  after  defeating  them,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
he  crossed,  and  olTered  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bank. 

V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus,  who 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy ;  but  it  subsequently  came  under  tho 

.dominion  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  seem,  however,  lo  have  left  the 
country  under  the  government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probably  contented 
with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemony.  In  the. Roman  war  against  Perseus, 
Colys,  king  of  the  Thracians.  is  mentioned  as  aii  ally  of  Perseus,  though  the 
Thracians,  just  before  the  -war  broke  ont,  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  he  had  rendered 
to  Perseus. 

VI.  At  what  time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  province  until  a  late 
period.  Under  Augustus,  the  country  north  of  Heemus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  a  separate  province  named  Mcesia.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  range  of  Mount  Htemus  becomes,  strictly  speaking, 
the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  Theboundary  on  the  west  differed  at  various 
times.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Natvs;  but  the  more 
ancient  boundary  was  the  Strymmt,  as  we  have  given  it, 

3.  Mountains. 

I.  HjEmus,  a  range  of  mountains,  stretehing  its  great  belt; 

round  the  north  of  Thrace,  ij>  a  direction  nearly  parallel  w-ith 

the  jEgean,     The  modem  name  is  Einineh  Dag,  or  Balkan. 
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The  ancients  regarded  this  range  us  one  of  the  highest  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Polybius,  however,  thought  it 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported  that  from  the  summit  could  be  seen  at 
once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  The 
length  of  the  chain  of  H&emus  is  five  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  Rhodope,  a  mountain  range,  forming  in  a  great  degree 
the  western  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  ScomiMS  of  Thucydides.  It  is  now  Despoto-Dag.  The- 
ocritus classes  it  with  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world. 

III.  Pang^us,  a  ridge  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
chain  of  E-hodope  and  Ha;mus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of 
Acontisma.  It  is  now  caUed  Pundar  Dagk,  or  Casta^nats. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Mount  Pangasus  contained  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and 
Sairw,  clans  of  Thrace,  but  especially  the  latter.  These  val- 
uable mines  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast,  and  they  accordingly 
formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Cre- 
nides. 

4.  Promontories. 
1.  Pkilia  Promoniorium,  called,  also,  ifewu  Exirema,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Hfemus,  forming  a 
bold  promontory,  running  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  now  Cape 
Emineh.  2.  Tkynias  Promontt^ium,  below  the  preceding,  and 
on  the  same  sea,  now  Cape  Inada,  or,  as  some  call  the  name, 
Eiada.  3.  Bestias  Promoniorium  and  Ckrysoceras,  both  near 
Byzantium.  4.  Mastusia  Promontorium,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Helle^ont,  now  Capo  Greco,  or  Jenischer.  5.  Sarpedo- 
nium  Promontorium,  at  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Melas  Sinus, 
and  now  Cape  Dragontina.  Some,  less  correctly,  make  this 
correspond  to  Capo  Greco.  6.  Serrhmm  Promontorium,  to  the 
northwest,  now  Capo  Makri.  7.  Ismarium  Promntorium,  to 
the  west  of  the  precedmg,  now  Capo  Marogna. 
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5.  Rivers. 
1.  Hebms,  now  the  MarUza,  one  of  the  moat  considerable 
rivers  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Haemus,  which  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and,  after  receiving  several  tributaries,  falls  into  the  _^gean 
near  the  city  of  ^nos.  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its 
mouth,  was  called  Stentoris  Palus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Enos. 
The  sands  of  this  river  were  said  to  be  auriferouS.  According 
to  the  ancient  mythologists,  after  Orpheus" had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Thraeian  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  fyifc  were  cast 
into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being  carried  down  the  river  to  the  sea, 
were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tomkus  and  Harpesms,  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  purified  himself  from  his  mother's  blood.  Sev- 
eral  streams  swell  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus.  First,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank,  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda ;  then,  a 
short  distance  &om  this,  on  the  left  or  northern  bank,  the 
Tonskus  or  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Tonja;  then  the  Ar- 
tiscus  of  Herodotus,  now  the  Bujuk-dere ;  farther  south  it  is 
joined  by  the  Agrianes,  now  the  Erg-ene,  which,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  receives  the  Contadesdus,  now  the  Sarad- 
jala ;  and  the  Contadesdus,  the  Teams,  now  the  Teke-dere. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  this  last  river  that  Darius,  in  his  Scyth- 
ian expedition,  erected  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  pronoun- 
cing the  water  of  the  Teatus  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
universe. 

2.  Nestus  (less  correctly  Nessus)  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Maoedoliia  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  this  arrangement  subsequenlJy  remained  unchanged 
by  the  Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  rose  in  Mount  Scomius.  The  Nes- 
tus fell  into  the  ^gean  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Abdera.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
name  was  corrupted  to  Mestus,  and  is  still  called  Mesto  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  Turkish  name  is  Kara-su,  or  "  Black 
Water." 

3.  Strymon,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  falling  into  the  Simis 
Strpmonicusj  to  which  it  gave  name.     The  Strymon  formed 
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the  earlier  boundary  bet-ween  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  con- 
tinned  so  until  tbe  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  Mace- 
donia was  extended  more  to  the  east,  and  the  Nestus  became 
the  boundary.  The  modern  name  of  the  Strymon  is  the  Stru- 
ma, according  to  Leake,  who  also  makes  the  Turkish  name 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Nestus,  namely,  the  Kara-m.  The 
modern  name  of  the  Sinus  Strymonious  is  the  Gulf  of  Contessa. 
Its  northern  extremity,  however,  accordii^  to  Leake,  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Rendina. 

6.  Straits,  &c. 

1.  HiUespontas,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and,  according  to  mythologists,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Helle's  having  been  drowned  therein,  'ElXijs 
■jr6iiTBt,  "  the  Sea  of  Helle."  The  modern  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  Dardama  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hellespont  is  famed  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes,  and  also  for  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Passing  up  this  strait,  we  have  on  the  left  the  Thrncian  Chersonese,  which  re- 
mains to  he  described.  We  pass  from  the  Hellespont  into  the  Prtipimfi*,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara,  and  on  reaching  its  upper  eitremity  we  come  to  the  Thraeian  Bat' 
poms,  now  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
elsewhere  (p.  9,  seq.).  The  Propontia  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lying  in  frontofor  Je/ors  the  Ponlas  Euxinas  {jrpa  Ildwroe).  The 
modem  appellation  comes  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island  of  Procontiisus, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  Asia  Minor. 

3.  Emerging  from  the  Thraeian  Bosporus,  we  enter  on  the  Eusine,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  (p.  236).  At  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  Euxine  we  come  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  Taiiric  Chersonese, 
which,  not  belonging  to  the  geography  of  Greece,  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(p.  9,  237,  seqg.y 

7.  Phoducts. 
Corn  in  abundance  in  the  Thraeian  Chersonese,  which  hence  formed  one  of 
Oie  granaries  of  Athens;  fruit  in  the  plains,  but  not  in  the  high  and  bleak  mount- 
ains 1  wine,  oil ;  various  metals,  but  more  especially  gold. 

8.  Chaeacter   of   the   Inhabitants. 

I.  The  Thraeian  nation,  according  to  Herodotos,  was,  nest  to  the  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and,  if  united  under  one  head,  would  have  been  in- 
vincible. He  observes  that  the  usages  of  the  different  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  GeM,  the  rraasi,  and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonai. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  most  striking  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Thracians  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barbaroHB  people,  which  is  supported 
by  other  ancient  writers,  though  the  districts  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greel( 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  various  times. 

II.  The  Thracians,  according  to  Herodotus,  sold  their  children  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country  as  slaves ;  they  purchased  their  wives  with  great  sums ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies,  and  regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  noble  birth ; 
agriculture  they  despised,  and  considered  it  most  honorable  to  live  by  war  and 
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robbery.  Deep  drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and  the  quarrels 
over  their  cups  became  almost  proverbial.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Thracian 
warrior  carried  a  shield,  and  was  dressed  in  goat-skin  trowsers  ;  a  fox-skin  cap 
covered  his  head  ;  a  spear  and  dagger  were  his  weapons  of  offence.  Human 
sacrifices  were  customary  on  important  national  oi 


9.  Thracian    Tribes. 

1.  The  Triballi,  in  the  northwest,  about  the  Angrus,  extending  east  to  the 
River  Oscius,  in  the  territory  of  the  modern  SopAia.  They  consequently  oc- 
cupied modern  Scrvia  and  a  portion  of  Bulgaria..  Tbey  were  so  powerful  that, 
in  the  time  of  IbePelopoonesian  war,  they  wrested  the  power  from  the  Odrfsie, 
and  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  destroy  Abdera.  But  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander  they  were  so  oppressed  by  the  €a«,la  and  Baslama,  and  then  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  Illyrian  Autarial<t,  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  fain 
to  cross  the  Danube,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  Getie. 

2.  The  Croh/^,  eastward  of  the  foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  River  lanlra. 
3.  The  TVatm,  who  wept  when  their  children  were  born,  and  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  4.  The  Dii,  in  Mount  Bhodapt, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Dahi,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  MackarophoTi,  from 
their  short  dirks.  5,  The  Btssi,  descended  from  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  in 
that  quarter  where  Rhodope  diverges  from  Hiemus ;  these  were  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  the  Thracians,  being  mere  robbers.  6.  The  Saira,  a  branch  of  the 
Bessi,  resident  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Stry- 
mon.  They  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus,  the  interpreters  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Betii.     7.  The  Trerea  and  Tilaliei,  about  the  head  of  the  Angras. 

8.  The  Dolortci,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  9.  The  Ajiaiviliii,  neighbors  of 
the  preceding.  10.  The  Pati,  on  the  River  Hebrus.  II,  The  Ckonea,  nest  to 
Ihem  on  the  west,  famous  for  their  wine,  gold,  and  cavalry.  13.  The  Bistinei, 
about  the  Lake  Bistoait,  where  Pliny  subsequently  places  the  Corpilli,  in  the 
Corpillian  pass.  13.  The  Sapiei  or  Saii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  near  the 
Sapsan  defile  and  the  forts  or  castles  of  the  Pierians.  14,  The  Odomanti,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Satra,  worked  the  gold  mines  of  Fangaus.  15.  The  Edditcs,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Stryraon,  in  whose  country  the  Athenians  built  Amphipolis. 
16.  The  Odryss,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thrace. 

10.  Cities  op  Thrace. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Edones  we  have,  1.  Myrcinus,  one  of 
their  principal  towns,  on  the  left  banls  of  the  Ulrymon,  near  its 
mouth,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cercinitis  Palus,  now  Lake 
Takinos.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  chosen  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  for  his  settlement,  which 
was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant services  he  had  rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian 
expedition.  The  advantages  which  this  situation  presented  to 
the  enterprising  Ionian  consisted  in  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which 
the  country  alibrded,  the  richness  of  the  mines  it  contained,  and 
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its  proximity  to  the  Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did 
not  escape^  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzus,  who  com- 
manded the  Persian  army  in  Thrace,  and,  on  his  ^representation 
to  Darius,  Histiffius  was  recaUed.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Myrcinus  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Edones,  but  it  subsequently  went  over  to  Brasidas.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  place  probably  corresponds  to  that  of  Orphano. 
2.  Near  this  town  was  'Ewia  'Odoi,  called  by  the  Latin  writers 
Novem  Vim,  a  spot  doubtless  deriving  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedon  ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored this  country,  and  who  report  that  all  the  principal  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  pkjns  must  have  led 
through  this  pass.  It  was  here,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried 
alive  nine  youths  and  maidens.  3.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
the  Athenians  afterward  founded  a  colony,  which  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ampkipolis,  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  Eiver  Strymon,  which  a  little  above  the  city  made 
a  considerable  lake  or  marsh.  The  position  of  Amphipolis  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It  stood  in  a  pass  which 
traversed  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Sinus  Strymonims, 
and  commanded  the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast 
of  that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
and  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  and  Thucydides,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  with  the  fleet  to  prevent  its  falhng  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  banished  in  consequence.  Cleon  was  sent 
to  recover  possession  of  the  place,  but  his  army  was  totally 
rout«d,  and  he  himself  slain.  Brasidas,  also,  who  was  com- 
mander against  him,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  conflict. 
Amphipolis,  after  this,  never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Philip,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  Macedonian  town.  On  the  subjugation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the  chief 
town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that 
of  Chrysopolis.  The  spot  on  which  its  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
bears  the  name  of  Jenikeui. 
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4.  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  a  colony  of  Mende 
in  Macedonia,  distant  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  was  the  port.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Boges  was  left  in  command  of 
the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  made  a 
most  gallant  defence  when  besieged  by  the  Grecian  forces  un- 
der Cimon.  On  the  total  failure,  however,  of  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  destroyed  himself,  together  with  his  fami]y  and  all 
his  valuables.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  built 
on  the  sit©  of  Bion,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Contessa. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  we 
find  a  small  part  of  tho  Edonian  territory  inhabited  by  the  Pi- 
eres,  a  people  of  whom  we  will  make  further  mention  under  the 
head  of  Macedonia.  Thucydides  informs  us  that,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  that  country,  they  retired  across  the  Strymon, 
and  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Strymontcus,  which  was 
sometimes  called,  from  them.  Sinus  PiSricus.  Herodotus  men- 
tions Perg-amus  and  Phagres  as  two  of  their  fortresses,  near 
which  the  Persian  army  passed  on  their  march  toward  Greece. 
To  the  east  of  these  was  (Esyme,  or,  as  Homer  writes  the  name, 
jEsyme,  a  sea-port  town.  In  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus  it  was  called  Bmathia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  modern  Eski  Cavala. 

Resuming  otir  survey  of  the  Edonian  cities,  we  come  to, 

5.  Scapte-JSyle  (SicairT^  "T"^-'?))  called,  also,  Scaptesyle  (Skott- 
tijovAjj),  a  small  place  to  the  northeast  of  (Esyme,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  gold  mines,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  belonged 
to  the  Tfaasians,  and  produced  annually  eighty  talents.  In  these 
mines  Thucydides  the  historian  had  some  property,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  and,  according  to  Mareellinus,  he  had  obtained  this 
by  marrying  a  Thracian  heiress.  The  same  writer  states  that 
he  resided  here  after  his  banishment,  and  employed  himself  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  his  history.  According  to  D'Aji- 
ville  and  Reichard,  this  place  answers  to  the  modern  Skepsilar. 

6.  Datos,  a  sea-port,  to  the  northeast,  was  the  scene  of  gji  en- 
gagement between  the  natives  and  the  Athenian  colonists,  who 
had  attempted  to  settle  in  this  territory,  with  a  view  of  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  gold  mines.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss.     According  to  Strabo,  the  territory  of  Datos 
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presented  great  advantages ;  it  was  highly  fertile,  and  p 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  most  valuable 
gold  mines.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  Adrof  ayaSuiv,  i.  c,  "  an 
abundance  ot  good  things."  Leake  thmks  that  Dalos  and  Ne- 
apolis,  or  the  modern  Ctivala,  were  one  and  the  same  pkoe, 
though  on  maps  they  ape  laid  down  as  separate  but  closely-con- 
tiguous places. 

On  reaching  the  defile  of  Aconiisma,  tc  the  east  of  Dates,  we 
encounter  the  range  ot  Pangteus,  already  referred  to,  and  which, 
coming  down  in  a  northwest  direction,  closes  here  upon  the 
coast.  This  celebrated  ridge  forms  at  this  pomt  a  natural  divi- 
sion between  the  maritime  part  of  the  district  which  we  are 
considermg  and  the  interior,  and  to  the  latter  we  now  turn. 

The  chief  place  of  importance  in  the  interior  of  the  Edonian 
territory  was  Crenides,  afterward  PhiUppi.  It  seems  that  the 
volnable  mines  in  Mount  Pangteus  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention ot  the  Thasians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this 
coast,  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vi- 
emity,  at  a  place  called  Creniks  {,K„vii,fl,  from  the  cireum- 
stancc  of  its  being  surrounded  by  numerous  sources  («pip(H), 
which  descended  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  Phdip  of 
Maeedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  affans  of  Thrace, 
the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pangaius  naturally  en- 
tered into  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  invaded  this  country,  ev. 
polled  the  feeble  Ootys  from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  which 
ho  named  after  himself,  PMKppi.  When  Macedonia  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  ah-eady, 
at  that  period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of 
their  empire.  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  the 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Ootavianus  over  the 
forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the  republican  party 
was  completely  subdued.  Phihppi,  however,  is  rendered  far 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul 
( A.D.  51).  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  retain  the  name  of  Fil- 
ibah.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Rotii  eenlifolm,  which  grew 
in  great  beauty  near  PhiUppi,  beiig  indigenous  on  Mount  Pan- 
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gteus.  Nioancter  mentions  another  sort  which  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  of  Midas,  in  Thrace, 

In  the  territory  of  the  Satrw,  Sapisi,  and  Btstones,  we  find, 
1.  Nicopdlis  ad  Nestum,  near  the  River  Nestus,  and  now  NicO' 
poli.  3.  Abdera,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  River  Nestus, 
This  was  an  opulent  and  celebrated  Greek  city,  founded  origi- 
nally by  Timesius  of  Clazomense ;  but  as  this  settlement  did 
not  prosper,  owmg  to  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  it  was  subse- 
quently  recolonized  by  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who, 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  had  abandoned  their  city  when  it  was  be- 
si^cd  by  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  It  was  ah-eady  a 
large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes  arrived  there  on  his  way 
to  G-reeoe.  On  thiit  same  monarch's  return  from  Greece,  he 
presented  the  town  with  his  golden  cimeter  and  train  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reception  he  had  met  vrith  there,  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  that  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the  Odrys- 
ian  empire  to  the  west.  Abdera  continued  to  increase  in  pros- 
perity and  importance,  and  its  having  given  birth  to  the  two 
philosophers  Democritus  and  Protagoras  added  much  to  its  ce- 
lebrity. Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  of 
Abdera,  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  a  stupid  race,  and  many 
sayings  arose  at  their  expense.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  degen- 
erated into  a  very  small  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Polysty- 
lus  was  attached.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  Cape  Ba- 
loustra.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Abdera  were  the  oity 
and  lake  of  Pisiyrus,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Btstones,  was  another  lake  named  Btstonis  Lacus,  into  which 
flowed  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Travm  and  Compsatus.  3.  Di- 
CfCff,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bistonis  Lacus,  and  the 
site  of  which  is  thought  to  be  marked  by  the  modern  Boar 
Kalis. 

Passing  into  the  territory  of  the  Cicones,  we  come  to,  1.  Ma- 
ronea,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Schcemis,  and  a 
Greek  town  of  some  note.  According  to  Scymnus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more 
ancient  name  was  Ortagurea.  The  same  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  retain  the 
name  of  Mardgna.  2.  SerrMum,  to  the  east,  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  now  Macri.  3.  Zone,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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Orphem  drew  down  after  liim  the  wood!,  and  mil  b  M- 
4  Doriscus,  a  fortress  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  coast,  ^akred 
by  the  great  river  Hcbras  The  fortress  »  .s  erected  by  ordor 
of  Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  Scythian  expedition  Hero  It  was 
that  Xeries  numbered  the  multitude  he  was  conductmg  mto 
Greece.  Doriscus  was  noai  the  Hiim  An  estuaiv  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  w  as  called  bimtins  Pal,,  t  lossmg  the 
Hebrus,  wo  come  to  the  territory  ol  the  Ap^l/nllui,  m  which 
we  need  mention  only  the  eity  of  ^mi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
SlenUHs  Fulm,  where  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage 
with  the  sea.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  ^olic  city,  without  spec- 
ifying  from  which  of  the  iEolio  setUements  it  derived  its  origm ; 
but  Scymnus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene.  Apollodoras 
and  Strabo  inform  us  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Pollijo- 
bria,  or  the  "City  of  Poltys,"  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  which  word,  consult  page  161  of  this  work.  Virgd  supposes 
^neas  to  have  knded  on  this  coast  after  leaving  Troy,  and  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Polydorus ;  he 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  here,  which  he  named  after 
himself.  This,  however,  is  mere  poetic  fiction.  Homer,  more- 
over, makes  jEnos  to  have  existed  before  the  siego  of  Troy. 
After  the  death  of  Lysimaohus,  ^uos,  together  with  Maronea, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  afterward  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  Phihp,  and 
subsequently  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  The  Komans  made 
it  a  free  eity.  The  modern  name  remains  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient. After  leaving  Maya,  the  coast  makes  a  bold  indenta- 
tion, forming  the  Milas  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  into 
which  empties  a  rivet  caUed  anciently  the  Mdm,  and  now  the 
Cuvatcka.     This  brings  us  to  the  Thracia»  Ghenrimse. 

CHEESONESUS. 

I.  Thobgh  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  or.  as  it  is  sometinies  designated,  the 
Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont,  fonned  but  a  small  porlinn  of  the  extensive  coun- 
try to  which  it  was  annexed,  yet  its  fertility  of  soil  and  proximity  to  the  coast 
nf  Asia  Minor  early  attracted  an  influx  of  Grecian  seltlers,  and  its  shores  soon 
became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  populous  cities. 

II  We  are  tnid  by  Thucydides  that,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  tins  country 
was  always  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  armaiocnt,  stationed 
thcie  to  cultivate  tlie  soil,  and  furnish  [irovisions  fur  the  besieging  force.  Eu- 
ripides, however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  posaessioa  of  Polymestur. 
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III,  From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  in  after  times  the  Dolonci,  a  Thracian 
tribe,  holding  the  Chersonese,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighboring  Ap- 
sjnthii,  and,  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  these  more  warlike  adversaries, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  god,  in  reply,  advised  them  to  elect  for 
their  chief  the  first  person  to  whom  they  should  stand  indebted  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  on  their  return  homeward.  Accordingly,  aa  they  passed  through 
Attica,  they  were  invited  into  the  house  of  Miltiades,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Athe- 
nian, The  Dolonci,  having  acquainted  Miltiades  with  the  oracle  delivered  to 
them,  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  which  be  accepted,  and, 
having  quitted  Attica,  he  took  possession  of  his  newly-acquired  principality. 
At  his  death  his  nephew  Stesagoraa  succeeded,  who  afterward  beqoeathed  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  the  famous  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon.  This  celebrated 
character  was  compelled  lo  flee  from  the  Chersonese,  and  withdrew  to  Athens, 
from  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Darius,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked, 

IV,  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Chersonese  was  overrun  with  Persian 
troops,  by  whom  several  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned ;  but,  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Mycale,  the  Grecian  fleet  removed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  whole  of  the  country,  which  henceforth  became  dependent 
on  Athens,  until  the  dtsastrous  battle  of  jEgospotamos,  when  it  resumed  its 
stale  of  independence,  DercyUidas,  a  Lacedtemonian  general,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  raised  a  fortification,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
across  the  isthmus,  and  by  this  great  undertaking  effectually  secured  the  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians. 

V,  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  we  find  Cersobleptes,  the  son  of  Cotys,  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign  of  the  Chersonese  ;  but  of  this  possession  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Athenians,  as  Be  had  been  of  the  rest  of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Macedon.  The  Athenians,  not  long  after,  sent  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Diopeilhes,  to  strengthen  their  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Philip  subsequently 
made  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Heliespontine  cities,  but,  having  failed  in  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  made  a  decree  on  that  occasion,  by  which  they 
awarded  a  crown  of  gold,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian 
people  for  their  deLiverance  froni  the  enemy. 

VI,  Aflier  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Chersonese,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  Thrace,  was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  founded  on  the  isthmus  the 
city  of  Lysimachia,  which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  most  of  the  Chersonitic  towns  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  afterward  of  Antiochus,  and  finally  of  the  Romans. 

Cities  of  the  Chersonese. 
On  crossing  the  River  Melas,  we  come  to,  1,  theport  of  Den>;  then  2,  follows 
Cobrys,  which  Scylas  calls  the  haven  of  Cardia.  Next  in  order  we  have,  3, 
Cardia,  a  town  of  some  note,  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  isthmus.  It  owed  its  origin,  as  Scymnus  reports,  to  some  Claaomenians 
and  Milesians,  Pliny  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  position,  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  being  shaped  like  a  human  heart  (KapiUa).  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  most  able  generals,  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were  natives  of 
Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  and  the  towns 
on  the  Thracian  side  of  the  Hellespont,  he  founded  a  city  near  the  site  of  Car- 
dia, which  was  then  fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  transferred  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  lo  this  new  settlement,  which  was  called  Lysimachia, 
after  his  name.    On  his  death,  this  new  city  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
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Seleueua  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  It  afterward  siiffered 
considerably  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins,  when 
itwasrestoredltyAntiochus.  king  of  Syria.  On  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  by 
Ihe  Romans  it  was  beslowed  by  them  upon  Eoraenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of  I^simacliia  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamtiion,  a  for- 
tress consttueled  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  on  which  I,ysimachia  stood,  namely,  six  miles. 

4.  AtopecomiesBs,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  was  an  ^Eolian  colony,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace. 
According  to  Athenieus,  trufles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The  site  is 
now  called  Alexi.  5.  Elaus,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  very  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  contained  a  temple  and  shrine  of  Pro- 
tesilaus.  Strabo  remarks  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der. 6.  Cynossema,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  so 
called  ("  the  dog's  monument")  from  the  tradition  relating  to  the  metamorpho- 
sis and  death  of  Hecuba  on  that  spot.  Here  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  site  is  said 
to  be  now-  occupied  by  the  Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Kcli- 
dil'bahar. 

7.  Madytus,  to  the  northeast,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Chersonese.  The  name  of  Mailo  is  still  attached  to  the  site  on 
which  it  stood.  8.  Seslos,  to  the  northeast,  and  always  considered,  from  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Hellespont,  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it  commanded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  narrow  channel.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early 
period  by  some  iEolians,  as  well  as  Abydos  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  story 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  and,  still  more,  the  passage  of  the  vast  armament  of  Xerx- 
es, have  rendered  Sestos  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  placed  oh  the  European  side,  between  Sestos 
and  Madytus,  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  being  in  this  part  only  seven  stadia, 
whereas  from  Sestos  to  Abydoa  the  distance  was  thirty.  The  Athenians, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  pos- 
session of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  active  trade  of  the 
Euxine,  Hence  they  were  wont  to  term  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraius.  After 
the  battle  of  jEgospotamos,  Sestos  received  its  independence ;  but  the  Atheni- 
ans, many  years  after,  liaving  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force.  Sestos,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, was  taken  by  assault,  when  Chares  barbarously  caused  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  put  to  death.  This  severe  blow  prob- 
ably caused  the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  time  little  mention  ofit  occurs  in 
history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of  Sestos  as  beuig  a  considerable  place  in 
his  time.  He  observes  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore  near  Ses- 
tos greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  vessels  from  that  place,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  those  sailing  from  Abydos,  According  to  Mannert,  the  site 
of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jaloaa. 

To  the  northeast  of  Sestos  we  find  JBgospaamBs,  a  small  river,  which  appa- 
rently gave  its  name  to  a  town  or  port  situated  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander ;  an  event 
which  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former,  and  finally  led  to  the  cap- 
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9.  Callipolis,  about  five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  and  now  Galtipoli.  A  By- 
itantine  writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to  Cailiaa,  an  Alhenian  general ; 
while  anotiier,  probably  witb  more  correcinesB,  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
beauty  of  the  site.  From  the  itineraries  we  learn  that  Callipolis  was  the  point 
whence  it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Ahydos.  It  is 
from  Gallipoli  thai  the  Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 

10.  Pactye,  the  last  town  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont.  It  oived  its 
origin  to  Miltiades,  according  to  Scylax  and  Scymnus.  To  this  place  Alcibiades 
retired  when  banished  for  the  second,  time  by  his  countrymen. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  geography  of  Thrace,  we  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  notice  certain  northern  islands  of  the  jEgean,  which 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.     These  are, 
1.  THXBOB. 

I.  The  island  of  Thasos  lay  off  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  where  the 
River  Nestus  empties  into  the  .^gean.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  received  at 
a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Phtenicians,  under  the  conduct  of  Ttiasus,  that 
enterprising  people  having  already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
Mgea,ii.  They  were  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  Thasos  from  the  valu- 
able silver  mines  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  appears  they  afterward  worked 
with  unremitting  assiduity. 

li.  Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports,  that  a  large  mountain  on  the 
side  of  Samothrace  had  heen  turned  upside  down  (in  Greek  iiv^arpaimimv)  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal.  Thasos,  at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  a 
party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  oracle  delivered  to  the  father 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this  document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn 
that  the  earlier  name  of  the  island  was  Mria. 

III.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasos,  together  with 
the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became  tributary  to  Athens.  Dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  the  mines 
on  the  Tbracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Tliracians  were  besieged  for  three 
years.  On  their  surrender,  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their  ships 
of  war  removed  to  Athens.  Thasos  once  more  revolted  after  the  great  failure 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily ;  at  which  time,  also,  a  change  was  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy  to  oligarchy. 

IV,  According  to  Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasos  were  very  considerable  : 
they  commonly  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  three  hundred 
talents  annually.  These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Skofte-Hyh  on  the  Tbracian  coast. 

V,  The  capital  of  the  island  was  the  city  of  Thasos.  Besides  this,  we  hear 
of  two  others,  named  Mnyra  and  Cien^a,  situate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
looks  toward  Samolhraee. 

VI.  Thasos,  besides  goW  and  silver,  furnished  marbles  and  wine,  which  were 
much  esteemed.     The  soil,  moreover,  was  excellent.     The  modern  name  is 


a,  SAMOTHRACE. 

I.  The  island  of  Samolhrdce  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the 
JUelaa  Sinut.  It  bore  various  names  at  different  periods,  being  called  Dardania, 
Eleclris,  MeSte,  &c.  The  name  of  Samothrace  {"  Thracian  Samos")  is  said  ti 
have  been  given  to  it  by  a  colony  from  the  Ionian  Samos,  though  Strabo  con- 
ceives this  assertion  lo  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Samiana. 

n.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to  this  islam. 
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from  Ihe  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  it  hy 
the  Phienielans.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  Samolhrace  was  originally 
inhabited,  by  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the  inhabitants,  as  he  affirms,  learned  the 
religious  mysteries  wliich  they  solemnized.  These  mysteries  imparted  a  kind 
of  sacred  eharacler  to  the  island,  and  rendered  it  a  species  of  asylum ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
The  Romans,  however,  seiied  him  here  when  preparing  to  escape  from  Demc- 
trium,  a  small  harbor  near  one  of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  Stephanos 
informs  us  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  island.  Samo- 
thrace  contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny,  and  from  which 
Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  So- 
motkraki.  Samothrace  was  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the 
other  isles  of  the  jEgean,  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Reserving  an  account  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  for  the  general  description  of 
the  Asiatic  islands,  we  will  now  return  to  the  cities  of  Thrace. 


Cities  of  Thrace  beyond  the  Cheesonesus. 
Leaving  the  Maxpov  Tet%of ,  or  Long  Wall,  erected,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  Dercyllidaa  the  Laoedfemonian,  across  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Chersonese,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  we  oome  to,  1.  Lettce  Acte  (Aet>«^  'Akt^),  or  "the 
White  Shore,"  a  town  and  roadstead,  now  Santo  Giorgio. 
2.  Heraclea,  now  Heraclitza.  3.  Bisanihe,  a  Samian  colony, 
called  at  a  later  period  Rhcedestus,  and  now  Eodosto.  4.  Pe- 
rintkus,  also  a  colony  of  Samos,  and  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  on  the  Propontis,  becoming  eventually  the  rival  of 
Byzantium.  It  subsequently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Thraoians,  but  principally  from  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  besieged  and  vigorously  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable 
to  take  it.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  even  under 
the  Roman  power,  until  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byzantium.  About  this  last-mentioned  period,  moreover,  it 
appears  with  the  additional  name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  be- 
ing  able  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  cause  or  time  of  the  change. 
With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  this  name  Heraclea  be- 
came the  more  usual  one ;  sometimes,  however,  they  join  both 
names  together.  Perinthus  could  not  but  be  an  important  city 
under  the  eastern  empire,  smce  all  the  roads  to  Byzantium  from 
Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  modem  ErekU  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  5.  Selybria,  a  Megariau  colony,  and 
founded  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium.  The  name 
of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was  Selys  {irfXv^) ;  at 
least  Strabo  explains  the  name  by  S^luo?  -nokir,,  "the  city  of 
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8elys,"  the  terra  bria  being  the  Thracian  word  for  "  a  city." 
It  became  a  flourishing  place  and  one  of  considerable  strength, 
and  for  a  long  time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Thracians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  fell  at 
last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  after  this 
event  sank  in  importance.  "With  the  common  people,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salabria  was  used.  At  a  later  period 
it  changed  its  name  to  that  ol  EudoxtopoUs,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  but  the  earlier  appellation 
was  not  thereby  disused,  and  the  modern  Seltvria  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  it. 

6.  Byzantium,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  modern  Constantinople.  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Megara,  B.C.  658,  seventeen  years  after  the  building  of  Cal- 
chedon  {less  correctly  written  Chalcedon),  on  the  opposite  or 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  by  another  colony  from  Megara. 
Others  say  that  the  fn:st  colonists  of  Byzantium  were  a  mixed 
people  from  Megara  and  Argos.  They  were,  however,  a  Do- 
rian colony,  and  Doric  customs  and  the  Doric  dialect  continued 
to  prevail  at  Byzantium  for  many  centuries.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fish  at 
Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which,  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  Mteotis,  and  round  by  the  east- 
em  and  southern  shore  of  tlie  Euxine,  entered  the  Bosporus, 
whence  the  liatbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  Chrysdceras,  or 
"  the  Golden  Horn,"  in  consequence  of  the  riches  derived  from 
the  fishery.  The  Byzantines  salted  the  fish,  which  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  trade.  The  harbor  of  Byzantium  became 
a  place  of  resort  for  vessels  trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  which  already,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  supplied 
with  com,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  Byzantmm  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  Megarean  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  Persian  satrap  Otanes  took  both  Cal- 
ohedon  and  Byzantium.  After  the  battle  of  Platiea,  however, 
Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces,  retook  the 
place,  and  a  fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  LacedEemo- 
nians  was  sent  to  it.  This  second  colony  has  given  occasion 
to  Justin  and  other  writers  to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded 
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by  Pausanias.  The  possession  of  this  place  fluctuated  between 
the  Laoedasmonians  and  Athenians,  it  having  been  frequently 
talien  and  rotalion,  untd  Thrasybulus  drove  the  Laccdairaoni- 
ans  away,  B.C.  390,  and  changed  the  ibim  of  government, 
which  was  before  ohgarchical,  into  a  democracy.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  class  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  were  treated  by  the  Greek  Byzantines  pretty 
much  as  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta. 

Philip  of  Maeedon,  havuig  extended  his  conquests  into  Thraee, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Byzantines  made  a  bold  defence, 
and  Philip's  army  became  distrcssiid  tor  want  of  provisions  and 
money.  Philip  relieved  his  wants  by  seizing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ships  and  confiseatmg  their  cargoes.     On  a  dark  night 


Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprismj 


the  town,  when  a  hght 


suddenly  shone  forth  from  the  north,  and  revealed  to  tie  inhab- 
itants their  danger.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Byzantines  budl 
an  altar  to  Diann,  and  assumed  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  city.  The  orescent  is  tonnd  on  several  medals  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  it  is  said  that  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, adopted  it  for  their  own  device.  Under  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Lysimaehus,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  Thrace,  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  tie  Macedonians ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  municipal 
independence,  which  it  retained  tfllthe  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Its  commerce  was  prosperous,  but  it  was  exposed  on 
the  land  side  to  oontuiued  uicursions  of  Thracians,  Scythians, 
and  other  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down  the 
harvest,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress.  The  most  trouble- 
some of  these  incursions  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  370  B.C.  The  Byzan- 
tines, in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obhged  to 
pay  heavy  suras,  from  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  eighty  talents,  to  save 
their  lands  from  being  ravaged  in  harvest  time.  These  and 
otiier  burdens  compeUed  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordmary 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  the  exacting  of 
a  toll  from  all  ships  passhig  through  the  Bosporus,  which  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  war  between  Byzantium  and  Bhodos,  about 
321  B.C. 
.   Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  agamst  Phdip  11.  of  Mace- 
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donia,  as  well  as  against  Antiochus  and  Mithradates.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  its  services,  it  retained  its  liberty  as  a  free  town, 
confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated  as  foreign 
ambassadors.  They  were  subject,  however,  to  a  tribute,  at 
least  under  the  first  emperors,  which  Claudius  remitted  for  five 
years,  in  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war. 
In  consequence  of  some  fresh  domestic  broils,  Vespasian  took 
away  their  liberties  and  sent  them  a  governor.  In  tlie  civil 
war  between  Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  the  Byzantines 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  were  severely  punished  for  this 
by  Severus,  the  armed  men  and  chief  citizens  being  put  to  death, 
the  walla  being  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  being 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  Severus,  howevw, 
relented  afterward,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  em- 
bellish the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Antonina, 
in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus  Bassianus,  or  Caracalla.  The 
Byzantines  afterward  had  the  misfortune  of  offending  Gallie- 
nus,  who  massacred  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Finally,  Oon- 
stantine,  struck  with  the  sitQation  of  the  place,  determined  to 
build  a  new  city  by  the  side  of  old  Byzantium,  and  which  he 
chose  afterward  for  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  called  at 
first  Nea  Soma,  "New  Kome,"  and  afterward  Comtantinopo- 
lis.  The  new  city  was  founded  in  A.D.  328,  and  in  May,  A.D. 
330,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  and,  on  the  division  of  the 
Roman  world  into  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  the  capital 
of  the  former.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  As  regards 
the  extent  of  old  Byzantmm  previous  to  the  tmie  of  Constan- 
tine,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  authority ,  but  it  appears  al- 
most certain  that  it  was  much  larger  than  haf  generaUy  been 
supposed.  The  common  opuuon  is  that  its  arc  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  present  "seragho  and  gardens  of  the  '■ultan ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  occupied  at  least  four  out  of  the  fourteen  re- 
gions of  the  subsequent  citj  ol  Consttntme,  namely,  the  four 
most  easterly  ones  The  acropoh'.,  or  citadel,  stood  on  the  hill 
where  the  seragho  now  ls 

The  ground  on  which  Conitantmople  stands  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  conneuting  link 
between  Europe  and  A-sia  \.  gently  slopmg  promontory,  se- 
cured by  narrow  seas,  stretuhes  out  m  d.  triangular  lorm  to- 
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ward  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  wliicli  its  extreme  pomt  is 
sennrntod  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (tlio  Bosporus)  that  in  a  qnar- 
ter  of  an  horn"  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Jnst  before  the  Bosporns  enters  the  Sea  ot  Jffamam,  the  clas- 
sical Propontis,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  mlet  on  the  European 
shore,  Bowing  between  the  triangle  ot  Constantinople  proper 
and  it,  European  suburbs  ot  Galai«  and  Pera,  and  forming 
the  magnificent  port  of  the  "Golden  Horn."  The  triangle, 
which,  afiowing  tor  many  vacant  spaces  withm  the  walls,  IS 
entirely  covered  by  Constantiiople,  is  thus  washed  on  one  side 
(the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  ot  the  port,  and  on  the  other 
(the  southeast)  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  area  of  the  tri- 
angle is  occupied  by  gentle  hills.  JU  Kome  was  built  on  seven 
hills,  so  the  Eomau  founders  of  Constantinople  called  these  the 
■■  Seven  hihs,"  though,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  be  loss,  and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spaces  were  mdu- 
ded,  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  modern  name  of 
Comtantimpolis  is  Stamboul,  a  corruption  from  *(  ™v  mJ.v, 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  Greek  peasante  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  when  repairmg  to  Constantmople,  say  that  thoy  are  going 
"  to  the  city." 

Proceeding  up  the  Bosporm,  we  come  to,  1.  Syra,  snbse- 
ouently  Justinianm,  a  harbor  answermg  to  the  bay  near  Fera, 
one  of  the  Bubn.bs  of  Constantinople.  3.  Port»  M,hlrum, 
"the  Harbor  of  the  Women,"  now  Malta  Limati  3.  Portm 
Semm,  "  the  Harbor  ot  the  Old  Men,"  now  Steina.  4.  Sims 
easpenes  or  Batkycolpus,  now  the  Bay  of  Boink-Dere.  5  Pki- 
nea  or  Pkinipah,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  now 

Orreaohing  the  mouth  ot  the  Bosporus,  we  perceive  the 
Cymm  Inmlte,  two  smaU,  rugged  isknds,  about  forty  stadia 
from  it,  and  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  one  near  the  Euro- 
pean, the  other  near  the  A.siatio  side,  the  space  between  them 
being  twenty  stadia.  The  term  0»o»e<8  (K»fcoi)  has  refer- 
ence to  the  dark  blue  or  azure  color  of  their  rocks.  There  was 
an  ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  namely,  that  they 
floated  about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  might  chance  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollonius  Khodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the  extremity  ol 
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her  stem.  Hence  to  the  name  Cyanew  is  frequently  joined  the 
term  Symplegades  {Lvit-n^ydds^),  i.  e.,  the  "Dashers,"  in  al- 
lusion to  their  supposed  collision,  whenever  vessels  attempted 
to  pass.  Homer  calls  them  TlXayicTai,  or  "  the  Wanderers." 
The  fable  relative  to  the  movements  of  these  islands  arose  prob- 
ably from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  move  toward 
or  from  each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
These  islands  are  now  called  Pavonare. 

Returning  to  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  and  bending  around 
the  Promontorium  Paneum,  we  come  to,  1.  Phifete,  called  by 
Arrian  Phrygia,  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Philias,  now 
Philine,  having  near  it  a  promontory  also  called  Philias.  Near 
this  was  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  MaKpbv  Telxog,  or  Long 
Wall,  erected  to  secure  the  territory  of  Byzantium  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius. 
2.  Halmydessus  or  Salmydessus,  to  the  northwest.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from  the  Thynian 
Promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  in  particular  that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its 
earlier  name  of  Axenos,  or  "inhospitable."  The  shore  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and,  when  any 
vessels  became  entangled  among  them,  the  Thracians  in  the 
vicinity  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered  their  cargoes,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  crews.  The  modern  Midjeh  answers  to  the 
ancient  city.  3.  Aulcei  Tickos,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Thynian  Promontory,  now  Kurudere.  4.  ApoUonia,  to  the  north- 
west, a  Milesian  colony,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  from  which,  according  to  Strabo,  Lucullus  brought  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  god  to  Rome.  This  place  was  called  at 
a  later  day  Sozopolis,  from  which  the  modem  name  Sizeboli 
has  come  by  corruption.  5.  Anchi&lus,  to  the  north,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  and  under  ih.^  sway  of  Apollonia.  6.  Me- 
sambria,  iarther  north,  called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Menebria, 
or  "  the  city  of  Mena,"  and  now  Misseviria.  It  was  also  a  col- 
ony of  Miletus, 

We  have  now  reached  the  confines  of  Lower  Masia,  a  coun- 
try already  described  by  us  (page  246).  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, to  notice  a  few  places  in  the  interior  of  Thrace.  1.  Phil- 
ippopoUs,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Hcbrus,  and  near  the 
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northwestern  angle  of  Thrace.  Its  earlier  name  was  Eumol- 
pias  and  Poneropolis,  and,  being  situate  on  a  mountain  with 
three  summits,  it  received  a  name  also  from  this,  which  in  the 
Latin  geographers  appears  as  Trimoniium.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  founded  the  place  anew,  and  called  it  after  him- 
self, Philippop6lis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thrace.  The  modern  name  is  FUibe  or  PkU- 
ipopoli.  2.  HadrianopoUs,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thrace,  on  the  River  Hebrus,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tons- 
kus,  now  Tonja,  and  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda.  It  was  found- 
ed by  andnamedaftflrthcEmperor  Hadrian,  and  is  now  ^rf/ewe 
or  Adrianople.  The  site  of  this  oity,  however,  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settlement  named  Uskudama, 
and  its  very  advantageous  position  determined  the  emperor  in 
favor  of  erecting  a  large  city  on  the  spot,  Adrianople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360,  and  continued  to  be  the  imperial 
oity  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  3.  Plotindpdlis,  south  of 
the  preceding,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Plotma,  the  wife 
of  Trajan.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  day,  appears  the  city  of 
Didymotichos.  It  is  now  Dsjisr-Erkene.  Some,  however, 
make  Didymotichos  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  north,  and  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Demottca.  4.  TraJdnopoHs,  to  the  south, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  Provincia  R/iodopwa.  5.  Mftximidnopdlis,  to  the  west 
of  the  "preceding.  It  was  called  at  an  earlier  period  lampkora 
and  PoTsulli.  The  ruins  still  exist  near  the  village  of  Gwmer- 
gine. 

Thrace  is  now  the  Turkish  province  of  Roumelia. 

X.  MACEDONIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  &c. 
I.  Macedonia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mcesia, 
irora  which  it  wag  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Orbelus  and 
Scomius;  on  the  east  by  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  separa- 
ted, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  the  River 
Strymon,  and  from  this  period  by  the  Nestus ;  on  the  west  by 
Ulyricum  and  Epirus,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
chains  of  Scardus  and  Pindus ;  and  on  the  south  by  Thessaly, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains. 
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II.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  Macedonis  compre- 
hended only  tho  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias. 
How  far  inland  he  conceived  that  it  extended,  does  not  appear 
from  his  narrative. 

III.  The  boundaries  of  what  was  afterward  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  ■  According 
to  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Hadriatic 
on  the  west,  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Scardus,  Orbelus, 
Ehodope,  and  Heemus  on  the  north,  by  the  Via  Egnatia  on 
the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

IV.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  tlie  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  can  not  be  correct,  since  we 
know  that  this  province  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Ac/iaia,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  province  of  Achaia  ex- 
tended farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

V.  Macedonia  now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  MaJeedonia,  or  Filiba  Yilajeti. 

2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  In  inquiring  inlo  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians;  two  questiODs,  which 
are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct,  namely,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
TemenidK ;  for,  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  helieving  that  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  lUyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 

n.  The  G-reelts  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  barbarians, 
that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic  origin ;  and  tho  similarity  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early 
Macedonians  and  lUyrians,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  nations. 

HI.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Ema- 
ihia ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  Maccdimiims,  from  the  earhest  times, 
under  the  ancient  forms  of  l^aceia  {Maxirai)  and  Macedni  (UaKeivol).  They 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindos  were 
called  Macedonians ;  and  although  it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubled  whether 
the  Macedonians  had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Macedonians  once  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some  intricacy  and 
dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  ancient  authorities  agree, 
namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenidie 
of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that 
family  to  whom  the  honor  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  seems  most  worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this 
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writer,  three  brothers,  named  Gavanes,  jEropus,  and  Pcrdiccas,  descended  from 
Temenus,  left  Argos,  their  native  place,  in  quest  of  forlune,  and,  arriving  in 
Illyria,  passed  thenee  into  Upper  Maeedonia,  where,  alt«r  experiencing  some 
singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  details,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring possession  of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  who  is  therefore  considered,  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Tbueydides,  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  These  writers  have 
also  recorded  the  names  of  the  successors  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  reader  in  their  history. 

V.  Before  the  time  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the 
River  Strymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  AinphipoHs  to  Thes- 
salonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and  Pfeonia  likewise  on  the  north.  Philip  con- 
quered this  peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  River  Neslui  and  Mmint  Rko- 
dupe,  as  also  Pieonia  and  Illyria  beyond  Lake  Lychnitis,  Thus  the  widest  lira- 
its  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  .^gean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amount- 
ed to  nineteen.  Macedonia  first  became  powerful  under  this  monarch,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chieronea. 

VI.  His  son  Alesandei  subdued  Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories for  ten  successive  years,  Wiade  Macedonia,  in  a  short  time,  the  mistress 
of  half  the  world.  After  his  death  this  immense  empire  was  divided.  Mace- 
donia received  anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles,  lost  its  do- 
minion over  Greece.  The  alliance  of  Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  sec- 
ond Funic  war,  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed  their 
revenge  for  a  season,  but  Philip  having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  aid.  The  latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  was  eoropelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
bis  army  to  five  hundred  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Vil,  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  jEmilius,  and  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Indignant  at  their  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus ;  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  Ctecilius,  sumamed,  from  his  conquest,  Macedonicus, 
and  the  country  became  a  Roman  province  B.C.  US. 

VIII.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  regions.  The  jiTSt  of  these  comprised  all  the  country 
between  the  Rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  and  wliatever  Perseus  held  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  iBnos,  Maronea,  and  Ahdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of  BisaltiaandHeraclea  Sintica  were 
included  in  this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Paionia.  The 
third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Peneus.  The /our(4  region  reached 
from  Mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  illyricum  and  Epirus.  Amphipolis  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thessaionka  of  the  second,  Fella  of  the 
third,  and  Pelaganta  of  the  fourth. 
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3.  Mountains. 
The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Macedonia  are  the  following : 

I.  MoNS  ScARDUs,  separating  in  part  Itlyricum  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  now  called  by  the  Turks  and  Servians  Tchar  Dagh. 

II.  Orbelus,  a  prdongation,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Scardus, 
and  separating  in  part  Macedonia  on  the  north  from  Upper 
Mcesia.  Its  continuation  to  the  east  was  called  Scdmius,  which 
also  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  The 
greater  portion  of  tlie  range  of  Orbelus  is  at  the  present  day  in 
modern  Servia,  and  is  called  Arg-entaro. 

III.  Pang^us,  a  ridge  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  has 
already  been  described  (page  423). 

IV.  Rhodope,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  already  described  (page  423). 

V.  Candavii  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Canalovii  Montes,  which  last  were  between  II- 
lyris  Graca  and  Macedonia.     The  modern  name  is  Crasta. 

VI.  MoNs  Atiios,  a  mountain  in  the  district  of  ChalcidSce, 
and  situate  on  a  peninsula  called  Acte,  between  the  Sinus 
Strymonicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  Modern  travellers  give 
the  height  as  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet ; 
the  ancient  writers,  however,  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggera 
tion,  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise 
three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on  the  shore  at  its  base 
They  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  projected 
its  shadow  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven 
miles !  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  cut  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doub- 
ling the  promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it,  Athos  was  fabled 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  giant,  who,  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods,  hurled  it  from  Thrace  to  itt  position  m  Macedonia. 
The  modern  name  of  the  mountain  is  Monte  Santo,  an  appel- 
lation derived  from  the  number  of  rehgiouf  houses  upon  it. 
The  situation  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  longevity 
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VII.  Oi,yMFOS  MoNS,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  entire  range, 
between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit in  the  chain,  the  one,  namely,  on  the  ThessaUan  coast,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the 
poets,  was  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Travellers 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  colossal  magnificence,  the  mount- 
ain seeming  to  rise  at  onee  from  the  sea,  and  to  hide  its  head 
amid  the  clouds.  The  modern  name  of  Olympus  with  the 
Greeks  is  Elimbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Evi.  Its 
rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many  summits,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  -noXvdeipdz,  "  of  many 
ridges."  It  is  never  completely  free  from  snow,  and  hence 
Hesiod  characterizes  it  with  the  epithet  of  vi^pouq.  An  account 
of  the  passes  in  the  range  of  Olympus  will  be  found  under  the 
Geography  of  Thessaly. 

VIII.  CAMBiiNn  MosTEs,  a  range  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  Li  this 
range  was  the  Perrhiebian  defile,  known  more  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Volustana,  now  Volutza,  and  not  far  from  Az6- 
rus.  The  security  of  this  pass  appeared  so  important  to  Per- 
seus, on  the  approach  of  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macetlonian  war,  that  he  occupied  it 
with  ten  thousand  men.  The  ancient  name  Cambunii  (Ka//- 
tovvia  'OpTj)  has  evidently  (iovvo^,  "  a  hill,"  as  its  root. 

4.  Rivers. 

I.  Nestus,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Thrace  (page  424). 

II.  Strymon,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  form- 
ing the  earlier  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east.  This  river 
has  already  been  mentioned, in  the  geography  of  Thrace  (page 
424,  seg.). 

TTT.  Haliacmon,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii, 
and  which  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Pindus 
to  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Sinus  Thermdicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Saloniki,  and  is  calleil  by  the  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
JnJe-Eard-sou.     In  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  was  joined 
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by  the  Lydias,  a  discharge  of  the  Lake  of  Pella  ;  but  a 

has  now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which  joins,  not 

the  Hahacmon,  but  the  A^us. 

IV.  Azius,  next  to  the  Strymon  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scardus,  above 
Scopi,  the  modem  Scopia,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Erigonus,  Lydias,  and  Astraus,  it  falls  into  the  Sinus 
Thermaims.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  river  assumed  the  name 
of  Bardarus,  whence  is  derived  that  of  Vdrd&ri,  which  it  now 


5.  Gulfs. 

1.  Sinus  Strymonicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  receiving 

the  waters  of  the  River  Strymon.     3.  Sinus  Stngiticus,  now 

Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.     3.   Sinus   Torona'icus,  now  Gulf  of 

Cassandhra.     4.  Sinus  Thermaicus,  now  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

6.  Pbomoktories. 
1.  AcroOthon  or  AcrothOon,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Acte,  now  Cape  Monte  Santo.  2.  Nymphawm  Prom.' 
ontorium,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  same  peninsula,  now  Cape 
St.  George.  3.  Ampelos  Promontorium,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  now  Cape  Falso.  4.  Derrhis  Prom' 
ontorium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  promontory,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Cape  Drepano.  5.  CanaS' 
traum  Promontorium,,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Fal- 
lens, now  Cape  Canistro,  or,  as  others  say,  Cape  Pagliari. 
6.  PosuRum  Promontorium,  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Pkoducts. 
Ancient  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region, 
the  riches  of  which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 
cold,  rugged  mountains  abounded  ia  timber,  kine,  and  goats, 
particularly  about  .Odessa.  Modern  Macedonia  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  soil  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coaste  of 
Athos  or  tlie  ancient  Chalcidice. 
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8.  Divisions. 
The  main  divisions  of  Macedonia  were  tiie  following :  1.  Lyn- 
cesHs  or  Lyncus  ;  2.  Stymphalia ;  3.  Orestis ;  4.  Elimea  or 
Elimiotis;  5.Eordcea;  Q.Pieria;  l.BoUima;  S.Emathia; 
9.  Mygdmia;  10.  ChaM<Mce ;  11.  Bisaltia,  togetiier  with 
P(Bonia  and  its  subdivisions.  "We  wili  now  proceed  to  consider 
these  subdivisions  separately. 

1.  LYNCUS   OR   LYNCESTIS, 

I.  Lyncaa,  so  called  by  Thucyilides  and  Livy,  was  situate  to  the  east  of  the 
Daasaretii  of  Illyria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bernas  or  Bora,  while  on  the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonia  and  Deurippus,  dis- 
tricts of  Psonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  ErigODUS  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
was  traversed  by  the  great  Egnatian  Way. 

II.  The  hyacestiB  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their  own 
princes,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadte  at  Corinth.  Arrhibfeus,  one  of  this  line,  occupied  the  throne  when  Bras- 
idas  undertook  his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation  of  Perdieoas, 
who  was  anxious  to  add  the  territory  of  Arrhibeeus  to  his  own  dominions,  Bras- 
idas,  in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  invaded  Lyncus,  but  was  sooa 
eompelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Illyrians,  who  joined  the 
troops  of  the  Lyncostian  prince,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat. 

III.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Arrhabteus  (as  he  writes  the 
name),  was  mother  of  Eurydioe,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip. 
By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that  the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of  Macedonia  would 
bo  veiy  Hmited,  were  it  not  for  the  information  we  derive  from  Livy's  history 
of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  which  commenced  apparently 
with  the  invasion  of  Lyncestis. 

Places,  &c.,  in  Lyncestis. 
On  entering  this  territory  from  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii, 
the  consul  Sulpicius  encamped  on  the  River  Beuus  (Bevo^), 
doubtless  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Erig-omis,  and  near  it 
must  have  stood  the  town  of  Beue  {BevT/),  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  river,  by  Stephanas.  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  were 
stationed  on  a  hill  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  enemy,  near  Ath&cus,  which  was  probably  a  town  so 
called.  After  some  skirmishing,  the  Roman  general  advanced 
to  Octolophas.  Thucydides,  before  this,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas,  does  not  notice  any  towns,  but  merely 
villages  belonging  to  the  Lyncestse.  At  a  later  period,  howev- 
er, we  hear  of  one  city  of  importance  in  their  territory,  name- 
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ly,  HeracUa,  suriiamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  stood  on  the  Egnatian  Way  both  from  Polybiug, 
as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  from  the  Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the 
French  Strabo  says  its  ruins  retain  the  name  of  Erekli.  More 
than  one  writer  of  antiquity  has  noticed  some  remarkable  acid- 
ulous springs  in  the  district  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  said  to 
inebriate  those  who  dranli  the  water  in  suiCeient  quantity. 
Their  locality  has  been  fixed  by  Brown  at  Eceisso  Verbeni. 

S-  STYMPHALIA. 

I.  This  district,  called  also  Siymfhdlis,  was  situate  in  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  country,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  on  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Romans. 

II.  It  lay  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  and  adjoining 
the  territory  of  the  Atinianta,  who  were  also  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  Chaonians  and  the  Tymphiei  of  Molossis.  This  will  answer  in 
modern  geography  to  the  district  of  KonUza,  so  called  from  a  flourishing  town 
north  of  the  Zagora  Mountains,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Aous,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Gyrtona  may  periiaps  have  stood.  This  city  of 
Gyrimia  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  author,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Thessalian  Gyrton. 

3.  ORESTIS, 
The  Orsstiz  were  situated  apparently  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lyncestffi,  and, 
like  them,  were  originally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  after- 
ward annexed  to  their  dominions.  From  their  vicinity  to  Epinis,  we  find  them 
frequently  connected  with  that  country ;  indeed,  Slepbanus  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  late  period  they  became  subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  but.  having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  de- 
cJared  free  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 

Places  in  Orestis. 
The  country  of  the  Orestee  was  apparently  of  small  extent, 
and  contained  but  few  towns.  Leake  makes  it  to  have  extend- 
ed from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Pindus  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  valleys  of  Kastoria  and  M&vrovo,  and  to  have  com- 
prehended the  modem  districts  of  Gramista,  Anaselitza,  and 
Kastoria.  We  may  notice,  1.  Orestia,  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  race.  Leake 
supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gram- 
mos,  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of 
Anaseliiza,  and  the  most  centra!  and  fertile  part  of  the  country. 
Stephanus  says  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Airian,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  an  Eordoeaii. 
According  to  Leake,  we  must  seek  for  the  site  of  Orestia  near 
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the  issue  of  the  Hahacmon  into  the  plain  of  Anaselitza.  2.  Cel- 
itrum,  saiii  by  Livy  to  have  been  situated  in  a  peuinaula,  and 
to  have  had  its  walla  surrounded  by  a  lake,  to  which  there  was 
but  one  approacli  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  path.  These 
particulars  serve  to  identify  it  exactly  with  the  modern  Kasto- 
Ha,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

4.  ELI  ME  A. 

TiiiB  district  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Orestis,  and  comprehended,  according  to 
Leake,  the  modern  districts  of  Grevena,  Venja,  and  Tjersemba.  It  was  at  one 
time  independent,  but  was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and 
finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  division  of  that  province.  Though 
a  mountainous  and  barren  tract,  it  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard  to  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly,  there  being  seyeral  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from 
Elimea.     The  Camianii  Mantes  separated  Elimea  from  Thessaly, 

Places  in  Elimea. 
1.  Elimea  or  Elimeum,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Hiv- 
er  Saliacmon,  and  not  far  from  the  modem  Greiino.  Tradi- 
tion made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian 
chief,  Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseus 
against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  his  forces  and  re- 
viewed them  at  Elymea.  2.  ^ane,  another  town  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian origin,  founded,  as  was  said,  by  .iEanus,  the  son  of  Ely- 
mas, king  of  that  nation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elimea.  Some  traces  of  the  name  seein  to 
be  preserved  in  that  of  Vanitches,  which  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Greuno. 

5.  EORD^A. 

This  district  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Orestis,  and,  according  to  Leake,  com- 
prehended the  modem  Bttdja,  Sarighiul,  and  Ostrovo.  Thucydides  reports  that 
the  Eord^i  were  dispossessed  by  the  Macedonians  of  their  original  settlements, 
which,  however,  still  continued  to  be  called  Eordaa,  and  he  farther  states  that 
a  small  remnant  of  this  ancient  race  had  established  itself  near  Fhysca,  which 
was  apparently  a  town  of  Mygdonia.  There  is  in  Stephanus  a  curious  quota- 
tion relative  to  this  people,  which  would  be  very  important  in  proving  that  the 
population  of  Greece  was  principally  derived  from  the  north,  conld  we  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  whom  Stephanus  quotes,  an  historian  named  Suidas. 
This  individual  asserts  that  the  Cenlauri  and  Ldeges  were  at  an  early  period 
called  Eordi. 

Places  in   Eoed^a. 
1.  GeJla:,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  to  the  southwest  of  Edessa, 
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from  which,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  it  was  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  as  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia  Consularis.  We  may  place  its  site  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent Khan  of  Kirpini,  near  the  defile  which  anciently  connected 
Macedonia  with  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus.  2.  Amissa,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Leake,  it 
was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  vale  of  Ostrovo,  and  possibly 
may  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Barnvi  of  Poiybius 

6.  PIERIA. 

I.  Thib  district  lay  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Eordea  and  Eliraea  and  is 
one  of  the  most  int«Teating  parts  of  Macedoaia.  both  in  consideration  of  the 
traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  Iirst  scat  of  the  Mu'e^i  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus,  and  also  of  the  important  events  \vhich  occurred 
there  at  a  later  period,  involving  the  destiny  of  the  MaLedon  an  empire  and 
many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

II.  The  name  ofPieria  was  known  to  Homer,  and  was  der  ved  from  the  Piirea. 
These  Pieres,  having  been  pressed  by  the  early  MacLdoniaa  princcj  crossed  the 
River  Stjymon,  in  part  at  least,  and  settled  in  Thrace,  where  Herodotus  men- 
tions tiie  castles  of  the  Pierians  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
and  where  we  have  already  noticed  tbeni  in  the  geography  of  Thrace.  It  is 
customary  to  call  the  Pieres  a  Thracian  race,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
since  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  semi-barbaspus  communities  of 
Thrace  proper,  namely,  the  Edones,  Odrjsie,  and  Odomanti  of  the  historical 
ages.  They  appear  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Thracians  merely  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  having  settled  in  Thrace. 

ni.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece,  such  as  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
andThamyris,  that  they  were  Thracians,  we  must  understand  by  this  merely  that 
they  were  Purians.  These  Pierians,  moreover,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian  race ;  and 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fount- 
ains, &c.  We  find  them,  also,  up  to  the  time  ofthe^olic  and  Doric  migrations, 
living  in  certain  districts  of  Bieotia  and  Phocis,  that  is,  around  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, and  their  name  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  history  of 
Greece. 

IV.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  have  assigned  to  this 
province  vary  considerably.  It  will  be  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ptolemy,  who  gives  the  nameof  Pieria  to  all  the  country  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that  of  the  Lydias.  The  natural  boundary  of 
Pieria  toward  Perrhiebia,  the  contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning  from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows 
the  coast  of  Pieria  til!  beyond  Diam,  where  it  strilces  ofFin  a  northwestern  di- 
rectioh  toward  the  interior  of  Macedonia. 

Places  in  Pieria, 
Beginning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ponous,  the  first  Macedo- 
nian town  is  Fhila,  situate  appareatly  near  the  sea,  at  no  grca  r. 
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their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus from  Thessaly.  This  place  was  buUt,  as  Stephanus  in- 
forms us,  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  named 
it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  probably  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near 
Platamona,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Hera- 
oiea.  Leake,  however,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Clarke.  We  come 
next  to,  2.  HeracUa  or  Heracleum,  five  miles  beyond  Phila, 
and  half  way  between  Biwm  and  Tempe.  Cramer  makes  it 
answer  to  the  modern  Litochori,  but  Clarke  and  Leake  agree 
in  identifying  it  with  Platamona,  as  already  remarked.  Livy 
informs  us  that  it  was  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  a  river. 
Heraclea  was  taken  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed 
the  waits  under  cover  of  the  manceuvre  called  testudo,  they  sue 
ceeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  employ  the  same  means  against  the  loftier  and  more 
difficult  works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  elevation 
which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans  drove  the  garrison 
from  the  ramparts,  and  captured  the  place.  A  little  distance 
beyond  Heraclea  was  the  River  Enipeus,  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and,  though  nearly  dry  in  summer,  yet  in  wmter  rendered 
a  considerable  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  modern  name, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Malathria. 

3.  Bium,  five  miles  beyond,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and,  though  not  large,  the  ^eat  bulwark  of  its 
maritime  frontier  to  the  south.  It  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  Here  were  depos- 
ited twenty-five  of  the  works  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
kraipoi,  or  peers  of  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  It  suffered  severely,  however,  during  the  Social 
War,  from  an  incursion  of  the  _^tolians,  who  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls,  houses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porch- 
es around  the  temple  with  the  offermgs,  and  all  the  royal  stat> 
ues.  The  Macedonians,  however,  soon  retaliated  on  the  ^Eto- 
Han  capital.  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and,  by  the  importance 
of  its  situation,  it  became  at  length  a  Roman  colony.  D'An- 
ville  and  Cramer  fix  the  site  of  Dium  on  a  spot  now  called 
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Standia  ;  Clarice,  however,  and  Leake  are  in  favor  of  the  plain 
of  Katerina.  Dium  is  one  among  numerous  instances  of  an- 
cient cities  of  opulence  and  celebrity  situated  in  the  most  un- 
healthy spots.  It  lay  about  one  mOe  from  the  sea,  and  half  of 
this  space  was  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Baphyrus,  now,  according  to  Clarke,  the  Mauro  Nero, 
but,  according  to  others,  the  Sphetilt. 

4.  Libethra  or  Libeihrium,  between  Dium  and  Heraclea,  and 
near  a  torrent  named  Sus.  Pausanias  reports  a  tradition  that 
this  town  was  once  destroyed,  together  with  all  its  inhabitauts, 
by  an  inundation  of  this  torrent,  and  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  which  was  near  Libethra,  had  been  in- 
jured by  another  accident,  wiuch  exposed  the  poet's  bones  to 
light.  His  remams  were  removed  by  the  people  of  Dium  to  a 
spot  twenty  stadia  distant  from  their  city  toward  Olympus, 
where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him.  Leake  thinks  that 
the  Sus  is  the  same  river  with  the  Enipeus,  and  that  Libethra 
was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Cramer 
places  Libethra  to  the  southwest  of  Dium.  The  name  of  Li- 
bethrus  was  given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood  above 
the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  surnamed  Libethrides  as 
well  as  Pierides.  5.  Pimplea,  not  far  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northeast 
of  Libethra.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  the  modern  Litochoro. 
From  this  place  the  Muses  were  called  Pmpletdes.  6,  Pydna, 
to  the  north  of  Dium,  following  the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  Paulus  jEmilius  over  the  Macedo- 
nian  army  under  Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 
empire,  Pydna,  before  this,  had  been  a  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  Athenians,  and  that 
monarch  eventually  took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  Olynthus. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  period,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der,  was  besieged  hy  Cassander,  and  having  been  compelled  at 
length  to  surrender,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  she  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Leake  places  Pydna 
at  the  modem  Ayan.  Beyond  Pydna  was  a  considerable  for- 
est named  Pieria,  which  probably  furnished  the  Pierian  pitch 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  195). 

7.  Methane,  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to 
the  epitomist  of  Strabo.     This  place  is  celebrated  in  history 
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from  the  circumstance  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieg- 
ing it.  It  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  was  settled  by  a  party  of 
Eretrians.  There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Macedonian  city.  Leake 
fixes  the  site  of  the  latter  at  Eleutkerochori. 

The  interior  of  Pieria  is  little  known  to  us,  and  even  this  lit- 
tle is  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  pass  at  once  to 

7.  BOTTI^A. 

I.  The  name  of  BoUiaa,  or  Bottiais,  was  anciently  given  to  a  narrow  space 
of  country  aitQatetl  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us  {vii.,  IS7),  though  in  another  passage  he  extends  it  beyond  the  Lydias  as  far 
as  the  Axius. 

II.  The  Boitiai,  however,  had  been  early  expelled  from  this  district  by  the 
Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Axius,  about  Therme 
and  Olynthua,  where  they  formed  a  now  settlement  with  the  Chalcidians,  another 
people  of  Thraeian  origin,  occupying  the  country  of  Chalcidice,  and  along  with 
them  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  who  held  Potidiea  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Places  in  Bottisa. 
1.  The  iirst  town  on  the  coast,  after  crossing  the  River  Ha- 
liacmon,  is  Alorus,  seventy  stadia  from  Methone,  according  to 
the  epitomize!  of  Strabo.  It  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from 
Kapsockori,  the  position  of  which  is  opposite  to  the  innermost 
part  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  2.  Ichna,  placed  by  Herodotus 
in  BottiEea,  and  which,  perhaps,  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lydias.  The  name  was  sometimes  written  Achnce.  3.  Fella, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lydias,  in  the  interior.  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
BottiEea,  but  Ptolemy  to  Emathia.  "We  are  told  by  Demos- 
thenes that  Pella  was  but  a  small  and  insignificant  place  be- 
fore it  became  the  birth-place  of  Philip.  This  monarch  appears 
to  have  enlarged  and  embellished  it,  as  did  also  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  was  hkewise  born  here.  From  this  time  it  contin- 
ued the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  the  earlier  capital 
having  been  M^  or  Edessa.  Stephanus  reports  that  the  more 
ancient  appellation  was  Bunomus  or  Bunomeia,  which  it  ex- 
changed for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas.  It  was  situate  near 
a  lake  of  considerable  size,  the  outlet  of  which  was  the  River 
Lydias,  now  the  Karasmak  or  Mauroneri.  Into  this  lake 
D'Anville  and  Cramer  make  a  river  to  flow,  named  the  ^s- 
trcEus,  the  modern  name  of  which  they  give  as  the  Vistrilza  ; 
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Leake,  however,  gives  Moglenitiko  as  the  appellation  employed 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  makes  its  ancient  name  to  have 
been  the  Lydias,  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  River  Lydias 
flowed  into,  or  rather  formed  the  lake,  and  then  emerged  from 
It  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  baths  of  Pella  are  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers,  Sut  are  said  to  have  been  injurious  to 
health,  producing  biliary  complaints.  The  rains  of  Pella  are 
yet  visible  on  the  spot  called  Palatisa  or  Alaklisi. 

8,  EMATHIA. 
I.  EmaiSifl  was  the  most  ancient  name  applied  to  Macedonia  by  (he  Greek 
writers,  and  appears  originally  to  have  meant  merely  the  tenitory  around  JEg<^ 
or  Ed«™.  between  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  It  was  to  this  Emathia,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other  writers,  that  Perdiceas 
the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  came  from  Argos,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  ^gffi.or  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district,  al  that  time  ruled 
nvtir  by  Midas,  where  he  established  his  empire. 


II.  At  a  later  period,  Emathia  was  the  ni 


e  given  to  the  district  lying  nojth 


of  Botlia^a  and  south  of  Pel<,g^ia.  and  haying  the  Axiu^  during  a  part  of  iu 
eowse  as  its  eastern  boundary.    It  is  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  consider  the 

Places  in  Emathia. 
1.  ^gm  or  Edessa,  the  early  capital  of  Emathia,  and  subse- 
quently the  chief  city  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  until  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella.  Even  after  this  event 
it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  royal  family,  since 
we  are  told  that  Philip  and  Euiydiee,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  were 
buried  here  by  Cassander.  Pausanias  states  that  Alexander 
was  to  have  been  interred  here.  It  was  at  M^,  moreover, 
that  Philip  wag  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  while  celebratmg 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Epims.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  appellations,  MgBS 
or  Edessa,  is  the  more  ancient.  The  Greek  writers  often  call 
the  place  by  the  latter  name.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho 
modern  Vodina  answers  to  this  ancient  city.  Leake  speaks 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery  as  affording  a  remarkable 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  site  is  well  adapted  for  an  ancient  capital  by  its  lofty,  salu- 
brious,  and  strong  position  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which  was 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from  the  man- 
time  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and  by  another  branch  of 
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the  same  pass  into  Lyncestb  and  Pelagonia.  Sucli  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  marshes  of  Pella,  had  not 
the  increasing  power  and  civilization  of  the  Macedonians  ren- 
dered maritime  communication  of  more  importanceto  their  cap- 
ital than  strength  of  position,  while  in  the  winter  Pella  had  the 
recommendation  of  a  much  milder  climate. 

2.  Mieza,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  deriving  its 
name,  according  to  Theagenes,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus,  from 
Mieza,  granddaughter  of  Macedon.  He  also  states  that  it  was 
caDed,  at  an  earlier  period,  Strymonium.  Alexander,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction,  of  Stagira,  is  said  to  have  established 
a  school  for  the  exiled  Stagirites  at  Mieza,  in  honor  of  Aris- 
totle. Cramer  thinks  that  we  should  look  for  its  site  near  the 
modern  Cailwri  or  Sarigeul.  3.  Cyrius,  the  same,  probably, 
with  the  Cyrrhas  of  Thucydides,  and  corresponding,  probably, 
to  a  Pal<BO  Castro,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella.  4. 
Idomene,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Pteonia,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  Theodosian  Table  places 
it  on  a  road  leading  from  Siobi  to  Thessalmtca.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  the  Axius.  The  modem  name  is  given  by  some  as 
Idomeni.  5.  Gortynia,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  according 
to  Cramer's  map ;  Ptolemy,  however,  places  it  to  the  south, 
writing  the  name  Gordynia,  while  Leake  places  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius. 

6.  Beraa  or  Berrkma,  in  the  southernmost  partof  Emathia, 
and  lying  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Pella.  It  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
It  was  thirty  miles  from  Pella,  thirty-five  from  Dium,  and  fifty- 
one  from  Thessalonica.  Its  situation  answers  to  that  of  the 
modern  Kara  Veria. '  Some  interestuig  circumstances  respect- 
ing Bercea  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  ,of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
11).  The  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  Bercea  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius.  This  mountain,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  cold.  Beyond  it  were 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  roses  bloomed  spontaneously, 
each  flower  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  in  fi-agrance 
every  other  sort.  Mount  Bermius  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.  The  modern  name  is  Xero 
Livado. 
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9-  MYGDONIA. 

I.  This  province  of  Macedonia  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Axia: 
the  Lake  Botbe.  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Siryraon.     It  originally  bi 
to  the  Edonians,  a  people  of  Thrace;  but  these  were  expelled  by  the  Temenidie, 

II.  Under  the  diviaion  of  Mygdonia  we  must  include  several  minor  districts, 
enumerated  by  different  historians  and  geographers.  These  are  Ajnphaxllis  and 
Parana,  Anthemus,  and  Grtslonia  or  Cresionia.  Amphaxitis,  as  its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates,  was  situated  near  the  River  Asius,  and  on  the  left  banit  of 
that  river,  since  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  the  AkIus  separated  Bottifca 
from  Amphaxitia. 

Places  in  My&donia. 
1.  amphaxitis. 
1.  Amydon  or  Abydon,  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  Near  it  rose 
a  fountain  named  jE«,  whieii  mingled  its  waters  with  tliose 
of  the  neighboring  Axius.  2.  Chalastra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  Cassander  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thessa- 
lonica.  3.  Sindus,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Echedoms,  now  the  Gallico.  4.  Thessalonica,  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Themidicus,  or 
Gulf  of  Salonichi.  Thessalonica  was  at  first  an  inconsidera- 
ble place  under  the  name  of  Tkerma,  by  which  it  was  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  ^schines,  and  Scylax, 
and,  as  such,  it  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Thermdicus  just  men- 
tioned. Cassander  changed  the  name  to  Thessalonica,  in  hon- 
or of  his  vrife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  Cassander  is  said 
to  have  collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbor- 
ing towns  for  the  ag^andizement  of  the  new  city,  which  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  ports  of  north- 
ern  Greece.  It  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  and  possessed 
of  an  excellent  harbor,  well  placed  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  becom- 
ing a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The  Christian  will 
dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  history  of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St,  Paul. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
verts there,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  and  enmity  of  his  misguided  countrymen. 
The  modern  town  of  Salonichi  represents  the  ancient  city. 
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The  Alexandrian  geographer  assigns  to  this  district  the  towns  of  duttn, 
Moryilus,  and  Antigonin.  Hie  second  of  these  is  noticed  by  Pliny.  Atdigenda 
was  surnamed  Psaphara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Antigonia  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stobi.  Leake  thinlcs  that  Chatrs,  Moryilus,  and  Antigoma,  Fsaphara  were  sit- 
uate on  the  Siaiis  Thtmuucus,  between  Thessalonica  and  the  promontory  of 
Mneum. 

3.  AHTHEMUS. 

The  territory  of  Anthemas  was  probably  to  the  northeast  of  Thessalonica. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  Amyntas,  liing  of  Macedonia, 
offered  as  a  residence  to  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  ceded  by  Philip  to 
Olynthus,  together  with  Potidsea.  The  ruins  of  Anthemus  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  Langaxa  and  its  lake.  Tie  ancient  Bolbe  Palua  is  no  doubt  that 
of  BetiMa  or  Betchik  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  more  to  the  east  than  that 
of  Langasa.  According  to  Thucydides,  this  lake  emptied  its  waters  into  the 
sea  near  Anion  and  Boriniscus,  both  belonging  to  Chalcidice.  Stephanus  men- 
tions a  town  as  well  as  a  lake  named  Bolbi.  Clarke  makes  the  Lake  of  Bachili 
{or,  as  he  writes  it,  Beskek)  to  be  about  twelve  mil^  long,  and  six  or  eight 

4.  CltESTONlA. 
CTcstonia  or  Grestoaia  was  chiefly  occupied,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  by 
a  remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  their  neighbors.  He 
also  states  that  the  River  Echedirua  took  its  rise  in  the  Crestonian  country,  and 
farther  remarks  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  attacked  by  lions  in 
this  quarter,  which  animals,  according  to  hun,  were  to  be  found  in  Europe  only 
between  the  Nestus,  the  Thracian  River,  and  the  Achelous.  Thucydides  also 
rnentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar  race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves 
near  Mount  Athoa.    This  district  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Caradagk. 

10.  chalcidTce. 

I.  To  the  south  and  east  of  Mygdonia  was  the  country  otChalci^CB,  so  named 
from  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Eubtean  origin,  who  appear  to  have  formed 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thucydides  always 
terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubtea.  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Chalcidians,  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Bottitei,  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  held  Potidsa  and  several  towns  in  their  vicinity,  and  they 
proved  victorious  in  more  than  one  engagement.  "We  also  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides that  Brasidas  was  mainly  indebted  to  their  co-operation  for  his  iirst  suc- 
cesses. It  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  this  enterprising  commander  was 
in  the  end  productive  of  the  moat  beneficial  results  to  the  Chalcidic  towns,  since 
it  finally  secured  their  independence,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  to 
which  these  republics,  and  especially  Olynthus,  attained  before  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Macedonia  by  the  arms  of  Philip. 

II.  The  whole  of  Chalcidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  penin- 
sula, confined  between  the  Simia  Thermalcas,  or  Gulf  of  Saianichi,  and  the  Sin-us 
StTymonicue,  or  Gulf  of  Contessa.  But  it  also  comprised  within  itself  three 
smaller  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many  inlets  of  the  sea. 
These  we  shall  take  in  the  order  in  which  they  prcisent  themselves. 
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Places   in   ChalcidicE, 

1.  JEinm,  situate  on  the  eastern  sliore  of  the  Sinus  TheV' 
Dtdicus,  and  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  gulf. 
It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas  on  his  depart- 
ure from  Troy,  and,  according  to  Livy,  sacrifices  were  annually 
performed  here  to  that  hero.  It  was  much  reduced  m  populi- 
tion  and  importance  when  Cassander  founded  Thessilomca 
This  place  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paului  ^milius,  alter 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  consequence  of  the  rcMstanee  which  had 
been  offered  by  it  to  the  Roman  arms.  Its  ruins  are  visible 
near  the  small  town  of  Panomi.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
the  promontory  of  JEneum,  now  Cape  Panomi.  The  head- 
land some  distanee  to  the  north  was  the  Hegonium  Promonto- 
rium,  now  Cape  Cara  Bourun.  Beyond  JSneia,  Herodotus 
names,  2.  Smila;  S.  Campsa;  4.  Gigdmis.  This  last-men- 
tioned town  is  also  spoken  of  by  Thueydides,  who  states  that 
an  Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against  Perdiccas, 
arrived  there  from  Berrhcca  in  three  days,  on  their  way  to  at- 
tack Potidtea.  5.  Combrea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  6.  Antigonia.  Some- 
what inland,  and  north  of  Combrea. 

We  now  reach  the  southwesternmost  of  the  three  smaller 
peninsulas  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  Pallene,  of 
which  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  historians  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra,  and  was 
fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earth-born  Titans.  The  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  anciently  stood,  7.  The  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  PotidtBa,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  existed  some  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  troops  to  PlatfBEe,  having  already  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  march  into  Greece.  But  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis  it  closed  its  gates  against  the  Persian  forces.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city.  Wo  learu 
from  Thueydides  that  the  harsh  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the 
Potidicans,  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest, 
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1  them  to  revolt.  They  were  finally  subdued,  how- 
ever, and  were  allowed  to  leave  tJie  city,  which  was  afterward 
recolonized  from  Athens.  It  was  subsequently  seized  upon  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  7.  Cassandrea.  When  Casaander  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  which  he  called  after  his  ovra  name,  Cassan- 
drea (Kaoaavdpua,  scil.  mAtf ),  or  "  City  of  Cassander."  Thither 
he  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring  towns,  and, 
among  others,  those  of  Potidsea  and  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Macedonian  cities  in  opulence  and  splendor.  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time 
caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  its  docks.  From 
Procopius  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Hims,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.  The  isth- 
mus on  which  this  city  stood  is  now,  accordii^g  to  Leake,  called 
the  Gate  of  Eassandhra,  as  being  the  entrance  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kassandhra. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  PaUene  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Aphytis,  south  of  Potidasa,  and  containing  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  troops  before  Olynthus,  desired  to  be  removed 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  last. 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  here  an  oraelo  of  Jupiter 
Aramon.  3.  Mende,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretria  in  Eubcea.  It  became  subject  to  Athens  together 
with  PotidEca  and  other  towns  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidioe ;  re- 
volted on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas,  but  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and 
Nicostratus.  3.  Sdone,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  had  wandered  thither 
on  their  return  from  Troy.  Having  revolted  from  Athens,  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cleon,  who,  by  order  of  the  Athe- 
nians, put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Leaving  the  peninsula  of  PaUene,  we  come  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  Pallene  from  Sithonia,  and  there  find 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  city  of  Olynthus,  founded  probably 
by  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubtea.     The  republic  of 
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Olyiithus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importance 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southeru  re- 
publics, Athens  and  LaccdEemon.  This  brought  on  eventually 
a  war  between  the  states  of  Pelopomiesus  and  this  city,  in 
which  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  dispatched  into  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.  Te- 
leutias  was  defeated  and  slain.  AgesipoHs,  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  Polybiades,  his  successor, 
ended  the  war  by  compelling  Olynthus  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  its  acknowledging  its  dependence 
on  Sparta,  and  taking  part  in  all  its  wars.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  wo  find  this  city  again  powerful  and  independent,  and 
engaged  m  hostihties  with  Athens  and  Philip  son-of  Amyntas. 
It  was  only  a  feelmg  of  jealousy  between  these  two  powers  that 
saved  Olynthus  from  being  worsted.  Shortly  after,  we  find 
Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace.  Amphipolis  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  assault.  Potidsea  surrendered  and  was 
restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time  became  as  flourishing 
and  powerful  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  this  repubho  to  abandon  the  in- 
terests of  Macedon  m  favor  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ; 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  that  monarch,  and  the  Athenians  were 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  The  city,  however,  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  surrender  to  Philip,  who  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to 
the  ground.     Its  ruins  are  now  called  Agios  Mamas. 

"We  come  next  to  the  second  of  the  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
namely,  Sithonia,  a  name  applied  also  to  the  territory  in  which 
Olynthus  was  situated.  The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by 
more  than  one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  The  more  im- 
portant places  in  this  peninsula  are  the  following :  1.  Sermyle, 
to  the  southeast  of  Olynthus,  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latest  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Byzantine  historians.     3.  Galepms,  mentioned  as  a  Greek  city 
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by  Herodotus.  3.  Torone,  giving  name  to  the  gulf  on  which 
it  stood,  Sinus  Toronaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Kmsandhra.  It  was 
situated  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  probably  founded  by  the  Eubceans.  Near  Torone  was  a 
marsh,  in  which  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  The 
modern  Toron  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  place.  The  harbor 
of  Torone  was  called  Gophos  {Kw0df),  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  noise  of  the  waves  being  never  heard  thero.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "KiDdidTspof  ^ov  Topi^vaiov  Xijievo^." 

The  third  peninsula  is  that  in  which  Mount  Athos  rises,  and 
it  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Singittcus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  called  Acte  by  Thucydides ;  and  it  was 
inhabited  in  his  time  by  various  nations  of  Thracian  and  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  so  imposing  a  feat- 
ure in  this  peninsula,  has  abeady  been  described.  Its  modern 
name,  as  before  remarked,  is  Monte  Santo,  from  the  number 
of  religious  houses  upon  it.  Among-  the  towns  in  this  penin- 
sula worthy  of  mention,  the  following  may  be  noted :  1.  Sane, 
on  the  neck  connecting  this  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Singiticus.  Accordmg  to  Thucydi- 
des, it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  ^  Here  began,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  celebrated  canal,  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes  for  his 
immense  armament.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disaster  which 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  sustained  in  attempting  to  double  the 
promontories  of  Athos  first  suggested  this' vast  enterprise  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  were 
employed  in  its  excavation,  its  breadth  being  sufficient  to  allow 
of  two  galleys  rowing  abreast,  while  its  length  amounted  to  a 
miSe  and  a  half.  Juvenal  ranks  this  undertaking  with  the 
other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise ;  the 
existence  of  the  canal,  however,  is  too  well  attested  by  Herod- 
otus and  subsequent  writers  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and,  notwithstandiiig  the  assertions  of  -ome  travellers, 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  considerable  remami  of  thi*  work 
are  still  visible. 

2.  Uranopblis,  northeast  of  '-•ane,  loundtd  by  Alexander, 
brother  ofCassander,  and  now  Calhtzi  3  Diwm,  to  the  south 
east  of  the  preceding.  4.  O/oyiyxMS,  to  the  southeast  5  Atro 
thoos  or  Acrothoum,  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain,  a«  its 
name  implies ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  vthioh  wuro  supposed  to 
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live  beyond  the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  This  town  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  account 
of  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  town  of  Apollmia, 
called  also  Macrobia,  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  it.  6. 
Acanthus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Sane,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  city,  and  was  colonized,  like  Sane,  from  the  island 
of  Andros.  The  geographers  of  antiquity  do  not  agree  entirely 
as  to  the  position  assigned  to  this  city.  Strabo,  or,  rather,  his 
epitomizer,  places  it  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus;  but  Herodotus 
distinctly  fixes  it  on  the  Strymonicus  Sinus,  and  so  also  does 
Scymnus.  Ptolemy  follovre  Strabo  ;  but  the  error  of  these  two 
writers  may  perhaps  have  arisen  fi:om  the  territory  of  Acanthus 
having  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  Singitio  as  well  as  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  is  probable  that 
the  spot  now  called  Erissos  answers  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acanthus. 

7.  Calarna,  or  Tunis  Calamea,  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the 
main  district  of  Chaloidice.  8.  Stagira  or  Stagtrus,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle, 
who  hence  derived  his  appellation  of  "  the  Stagirite."  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Stauros.  The 
harbor  of  Stagira  was  called  Capros,  as  well  as  the  small  island 
which  lay  off  fi-ora  it.  9.  Arethusa,  nearly  due  west  from  the 
preceding,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  containing  the  remains 
of  Euripides.  Other  accounts  place  the  tragedian's  tomb  at 
Bromisous,  another  town  of  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile this  discrepancy,  as  Bromiecus  was  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Arethusa.  10.  ApoUoma,  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  situate  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  {xvii., 
1),  St.  Paul  having  passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessaloniea.  Its  ruins  are  said  still  to  retain  the  name  of 
Pollina. 

11.  BISALTIA- 
I  That  part  of  Macedonia  between  the  Lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Bisallia,  from  the  BiiaUiE,  a  Thracian  nation  who 
were  governed  by  a  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus 
relates  that  this  sovereign  caused  (lis  own  sons  to  be  deprived  of  siglit  for 
having  disobeyed  his  orders  in  joining  the  Persian  army,  he  bimself  having  re- 
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tired  to  the  wilds  of  Mount  Rhodopo.  We  find  from  ThQcydides  that  Bisaltia 
not  long  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  (ii.,  99),  hut  that  a 
smaU  pari  of  the  nation  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Mhos. 

II.  The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  in  this  district  h  Argilus,  on  the 
coast,  beyond  Bromiscus,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bdbe.  According  to 
Thucydides,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  It  seems  from  Herodotus  to  have  been 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  marching  from  the 
Strymon  to  Acanthus,  and  its  territory  extended  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  for  Cerdyliuia.  the  mountain  immediately  opposite  to  Amphipolis,  was 
in  the  territory  oT  Argilns. 

13,   P^ONIA. 

I.  The  Pawii4«s  were  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation,  who  once  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more 
properly  called  Thrace,  extending  atong  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  as  far  as  the 
Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodotus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people 
with  the  Perinthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Byzantium, 

II.  Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  Preonians,  repre- 
sents them  as  following  their  leader  Asteropa;us  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf 
of  Priam,  and  places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We  know, 
also,  from  Liyy,  that  Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Psonia,  though  at  what 
period  we  can  not  ascertain  (xl.,  3). 

III.  Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Psonians  around 
the  Strymon,  informs  us  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes, 
most  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general, 
who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order  of  Darius.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  same  historian,  that  these  Pteonians  afterward  effected  their 
escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Peeonian  nation  near  the  Strymon, 
but  Thucydides,  with  Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  Axius,  If,  however, 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  remove  the  western  limits  of 
the  nation  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Ulyria. 

IV.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  River  Erigbaas,  which  rose  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Scardus,  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  P^onia.  This  large  tract  of  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and  third  re- 
gions of  Macedonia. 

V.  The  Psonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a  separate  chief.  We  hear,  however, 
of  a  king  of  Pteonia  named  Autokon,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  assistance 
from  Cassander  against  the  Attariatie,  an  lilyrian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his 
country.  Among  the  tribes  of  Psonia,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
following : 

1.  PELAGOKES. 
I.  The  I'dagones,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  &ther  of  Asterop^us,  a 
Pieonian  warrior.  They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely  spread  over.the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  I'clagonia  Tripolilis.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Felagonia  by  I.ivy,  in 
his'account  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Maeedon.     It  wa^ 
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eiposcd  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern  frontiers  ; 
for  which  reason,  tlie  communication  between  the  two  countries  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 

II.  The  only  places  deserving  of  mention  in  Pelagonia  are,  1.  Pdagoma,  the 
capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  historian  Malchus,  who 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  Cramer,  on  his  map,  places  it  near  the  sour, 
ces  of  the  Beuus,  on  the  confines  of  lUyricum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Btmus,  or 
Bora,  and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Mmuistir,  or  Toli.  Leake  wrilas 
the  latter  of  these  modem  names  Bilolia,  and  makes  Pelagonia  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  melropoHlan  bishopric,  of  which  Bitolia  is  the  see.  2.  Slobi,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Erigamis  aadAaas.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardani  were 
supplied  from  that  comitry.  Stobi,  at  a  later  period,  hecame  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  munictpium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  was  considered  as  the  chief  town  of 
Macedonia  Secunda,  or  SalutdTJa,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  John  Stobieus,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  bears  his  name. 
The  site  of  this  place  has  not  been  ascertained  in  modern  times. 

S.  ALKorES. 
Ptolemy  places  them  near  the  souree  of  the  Erigonua,  on  the  borders  of  Illyr- 
ia.  Thucydides  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  original  Macedonian  tribes 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Temenidfc.  Lycophron  designates 
Macedonia  by  the  name  otAlmajaa.  Strabo  ascribes  three  towns  to  this  tribe, 
namely,  Horma,  Aptilus,  and  Europus,  respecting  which  all  other  writers  are 


I.  The  Pffionian.^^!an«s  were  apparently  a  considerable  tribe  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population.  Their  geographical  position  is  also  better  ascertained 
than  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Strymon  had  its  source  in  their  country.  In  Ihe  time  of  Alesander,  tlie  Agria- 
nes  were  governed  by  their  native  princes,  as  we  leam  from  Arrian,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  (o  thai  monarch  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
Triballi,  a  powerful  Thracian  horde  situated  on  their  northern  frontier.  They 
formed  escellent  light  troops,  and  were  often  employed  with  advantage  by  both 
Alexander  and  his  successors. 

II.  We  may  assign  to  the  Agriaiies  the  two  following  towns,  namely,  1,  By- 
Iazora,oa  the  frontier  leading  into  the  counto' of  the  Dardani.  It  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  these  barbarians,  Polybins  describes  it  as  the  largest  city  of  Pteonia. 
Leake  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Vdesa  or  Velesso.  S,  Almdva,  on 
the  Axius,  where  Perseus  encamped,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  engage  in  his  service,  not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  but  whose  demands  wore  deemed  by  him  too  exorbitant. 
It  answers  now  to  the  modem  Gradiska. 
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XI.    GR^CIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  This  country  was  called  Gracia  by  the  Romans,  whence 
the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The  Graci,  however,  were 
only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus,  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  though  their 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread  on  the 
western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name. 

n.  In  the  Greek  authors,  the  country  we  are  now  consider- 
ing  is  called  Hellas  ('EAAaf),  though  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Hellas  had  a  more  extensive  signification  than  we 
attach  to  it,  and  was  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the  country  of 
the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be  settled ;  and 
in  this  way  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Africa,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  Attica, 
Arcadia,  or  Bceotia. 

Oas.  1.  The  name  HcUas  waa  not  applied  originally  to  the  whole  country  of 
Greece,  but  merely  to  a  part.  According  to  Aristotle,  tlie  most  ancient  d»- 
Iriot  called  Hellas  was  about  Dodona  and  the  RiTer  Acheloui,  "  for,"  he  adds, 
"the  Selliana  dwelt  there,  ami  the  people  who  were  then  called  Gr/edant 
{Tpaixoi),  but  are  now  termed  Hellenes  cEUijwcf)."  The  Selliana  CLckXoi)  ate 
called  Hellians  {'EUoi)  by  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Dodonean,  Pelasgian  Jove.  The  countryaboutDodona  was  celebra- 
ted by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  ofits  pastures,  underlhe  name  of  i/eWopia-  The 
sanctuary  of  Dodona  itself  was  called  Hella ;  and  a  temple  legend,  different  from 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  there,  spoke  of  Hellus,  a  wood-cutter,  to  whom  the 
sacred  dovo  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.  All  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Hellenes  passed  into  Greece  from  Epirus, 

3.  We  next  meet  with  the  name  Hdlae  in  Thessaly,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  primitive  Hellas 
was  in  this  same  country,  since  they  made  Thessaly  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Deucalion,  and  the  residence  of  Hellen  his  son,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
trace  the  Hellenic  race.  Helias,  in  this  second  sense  of  the  name,  meant  a 
district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Otkrys;  and  from  this 
the  appellation  was  gradually  extended,  until  it  embraced,  as  wo  have  seen,  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  extension  of  this  name  was  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  people  called  Hellenes,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
country,  dispossessing  or  else  subjugating  the  earlier  Pelasgic  inhabitants. 

2.  Boundaries   and   Divisions. 

I.  Greece,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  consider  it,  exclud- 
ing, namely,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  non-Hellenic  states,  was 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  northwest  by 
Epirus,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionium  Mare,  or  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  Mgaum  Mare,  or  ^gcean  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Mediterraneum,  or  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  other  two  seas  are  merely  parts. 

n.  The  main  divisions  of  Greece  were  two  in  number,  name- 
ly, Grjecia  Propria  and  Peloponnesus.  By  Gracia  Propria, 
called  otherwise  Middle  Greece,  and  also  Northern  Greece,  was 
meant  all  the  country  lying  without  the  Islhmtts  of  Corinth, 
and  by  the  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  called  Southern  Greece, 
was  meant  all  the  country  lying  within,  or  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  same  isthmus,  and  forming  one  large  peninsula. 

in.  Grtzcia.  Propria  was  subdivided  into  the  following  coun- 
tries: 1.  TAessd/ia.  2:Aca/rnania.  S.^tolia.  4.Locris.  5. 
Doris.     6.  Phvcts.     7.  Bmotia.     8.  Megdris.     9.  Attica. 

IV.  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following :  1.  Co- 
rinthia.  3.  Sicyoma.  3.  Achaia.  4.  Elis.  5.  Arcadia.  6. 
Argolis.    7,  Messenia.    8.  L&cdnia. 

Obb,  1.  The  name  Peloponnesus  (Tlc^Trdvvitaoc)  means  "the  island  of  Pe- 
lops"  (Il^^iirof  v^tTOf),  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Pelops,  son  of 
Tanlaius,  who  is  made  by  Grecian  mythologiats  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin. Thucydides  (i.,  9)  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
Idng  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
seqtiently  extended  his  dominions  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus,  Agamem- 
non and  Menelans  were  descended  from  him. 

3.  The  word  JiE?uoir6vytieo;  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of 
the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  and  was  so  called,  according  to  ^^schy- 
lus  {Suppl,  366),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo ;  or,  according  to  Fausanias  (il.,  5, 
6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin,  and  descendant  of  ^gialeus.  When  Argos  had 
the  supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  lo  Strabo  (viii.,  371),  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  and,  indeed,  Homer  seems  to  use  the  term  Argos  in  some  cases 
as  thus  including  the  whole  peninsula,     (Tkucyd.,  i.,  9.) 

3.  In  giving  the  limits  of  Greece  or  Hellas,  we  have  followed  the  custom  of 
previous  geographical  writers.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  impracticable.  The  word  Hellas  did  not  convey  to  Greeks  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  geographical  surface,  determined  by  natural  or  conventional 
boundaries ;  it  denoted  the  country  of  the  Hellenes,  and  was  variously  applied, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  people  who  were  entitled  to 
that  name.  When  the  Hellenes,  emerging  from  their  primitive  settlement  in 
Epirus,  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  trihes,  with  which  they  were  allied  by 
a  community  of  language  and  manners,  Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed.  Ephorus  regarded  Acaroania  as  the 
first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west  (ay.  Slrab.,  viii,,  334).  Northward  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  genus  of  the 
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Greek  character  in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  had  transformeii  it 
into  a  foreign  land. 

4.  On  the  east,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  Homolc, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneas ;  the  more  scrupulous,  however,  excluded  even 
Thessalj  from  the  honor  of  the  Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
laxity,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia  (viii.,  inil.).  Sometimes  AmhTada  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points ;  but,  even  when 
this  was  done,  it  was  stili  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation ;  for 
the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epirus,  applied,  perhaps,  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  .Stolia,  whose  barbarous 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  hy  their  savage  manners,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  Thucydides  describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  .^tohans  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  could  fully  retort 
by  asking  where  they  should  fix  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
their  own  body  a  yery  small  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  they  wished 
to  exclude  him.     (Thirlwall,  Hisl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  acq.,  8vo  ed.) 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  were  not  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the 
many  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous 
to  the  Hellenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  who 
appear  to  have  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably 
descended.  The  Caucones,  Leleges,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
who  also  inhabited  Greece,  are  all  supposed  by  Thirlwail  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  Pelasgio  nation.  He  regards  the. name 
"Pelasgi"  as  a  generiil  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni,  and  supposes  each  of  the  P6la^;ian  tribes  to  have 
had  also  a  name  peculiar  to  itself. 

II.  All  these  tribes,  however,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat,  as  already  remarked,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  near  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  but  they  first 
appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology. 

III.  In  accordance  with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
Hellenes  are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion. .  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  ^olus. 
Ackaus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xuthus ;  and 
from  these  four,  Dorus,  Molus,  Ach<Eus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
Saltans,  Achtsans,  and  lonians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  HeDenio  nation  was  for  many 
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centuries  divided,  and  who  were  distinguished  from  eaoh  other 
by  many  peculiarities  ta  language  and  institutions. 

Obb.  We  have  given  here  the  ordinary  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dorians,  &c.  Modem  scholars,  however,  have  indulged  in  some  ingeni- 
ous speculations  on  this  subject,  which  assume  an  air  of  great  plausibihty.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  the  name  Hellenes  means  "the  'Warriors"  {compare 
the  name  of  their  god  'A!re>LXav) ;  the  Dorians  {iupteis)  are  "  Highlanders,"  from 
ia  and  fipof ;  the  ^diana  (.Aloistt)  are  "  the  mixed  men,"  a  name  which  arose 
when  the  Dorians  first  descended.from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly 
and  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So, 
again,  the  lonians  {-lunec)  are  "the  men  of  the  coast"  {'Htovla),  called,  also, 
Alyialeii,  "  Beach-men,"  and  the  'Axaioi  are  "  Sea-men."  (Compare  Kenrick, 
Phil.  Mm.,  ii.,  367;  Mailer,  Dor.,  ii.,  6,  6  ;   Donaldson,  G.  G.,  p.  2.) 

rV.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Hellenic  race  was  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  East 
are  said  to  have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many 
writers  have  attributed  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  Attica,  of  a 
Phcenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony 
led  by  Pelops.  The  very,  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but  though  the  evidence  of  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  in- 
quirer, yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Greeks  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  Greece  did  at  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the 
East. 

4.  Historical   Epochs. 

The  history  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  of  each  of  which  a 
brief  sketch  wdl  be  here  given. 

First  Period. — From  the  Earliest  Times  lo  the  Trojan  War.  Some  account 
of  this  period  has  been  given  under  the  preceding  section.  The  time  whicli 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  siege  ofTroyis 
usoally  known  by  the  name  oi  t^B  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  wc  may  form 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  diflfercd  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Homer  very  much  resembles  that  which  ex- 
isted in  Europe  in  tlie  Feudal  Ages,  No  great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy, 

Secortd  Period. — From  Ike  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commsncement  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  B.C.  500.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.,  IS)  that  the  population  of 
Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of 
the  various  migrations  which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  important 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  BiEotians  from  Thessaly  into  the  coun- 
try afterward  called  BoBolia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
former  in  the  sixtieth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war. 
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About  the  same  period,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the 
Greeks.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  invasion  of  the  Bieotians.togetherwithsome  jEolians,  letlBteotia, 
B.C.  1124,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  has  been  called  the  jEolic  migration,  and  the  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  MSUs.  The  .^olians  were  followed  by  the  lonians 
in  B.C,1040,  who,  having  been  driven  by  the  Achieans  from  their  abode  on  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Guif,  bad  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence  they 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  southwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonized  about  the  same  period  by 
Dorians,  and  obtained  the  name  o[  Doris.  The  number  of  Greek  colonies,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  mother  country,  was  very  great;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  forms  a  char- 
acteristic feature  in  their  national  character.  The  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  latter  region, 
in  particular,  obtained  on  this  account  tlie  name  of  Magna  Griecia. 

The  two  statesof  Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity  were 
Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was  of  later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had, 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Messenia,  B.C.  689.  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by 
her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycnrgus,  B.C.  884.  Athens  only  rose  lo  importance 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars,  but  even  in  this  period  her  power 
was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states  of  Megaris  and  jEgina.  The 
city  was  long  harassed  hy  intestine  commotions,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
694,  who  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  lo  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code 
of  laws,  to  which  much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  ascribed. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  But  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  he- 
reditary pohtical  power  was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was  establislied  in  ila 
stead.  Frequent  w^rs,  however,  between  each  other,  were  the  almost  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  small  states  almost  equal  in  power. 
The  evils  which  arose  from  this  slate  of  things  were  partly  remedied  by  the  in- 
ftuenee  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  partly  by  the  rehgious  games  and 
festivals  which  were  held  at  stated  intervals  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and 
during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  carried  on. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in 
knowjedge  and  civilization.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cultiva- 
ted in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratos  and  his  sons,  and  the  products 
of  remote  countries  were  introduced  into  Greece  hy  the  merchants  of  Corinth 
and  j£gina. 

Third  Period.^From  the  CommeBcemenl  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  Death  of 
Philip  of  Maced<m,  B.C.  336.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Persians,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  B.C.  499,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  A  Persian  army  was 
sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades,  Ten  years  afterward,  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  directed  against  Greece,  and  an  immense  army,  led  in  person  by 
Xerxes,  advanced  as  far  as  Attica ;  but  this  expedition  also  failed ;  the  Persian 
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fleet  was  worsted  in  thp  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  land  (brcea 
were  enlireiy  defeated  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  47S,  at  Platiete.  in  Bceotia. 

After  the  battle  of  Platieffi,  a  confederacy  was  formed  bj  the  Grecian  states 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Sparta  was  at  first 
placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  the  allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pausanias, 
the  Spartan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vigoronsly,  defeated  the  Persian 
fleets,  and  plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  this  period, 
the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased ;  she  possessed  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  Themiatoeles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  her  power,  though  differing  in  their  political 
views.  Literature  was  also  cnltivated  by  her,  and  the  arts  of  architeeture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  employed  to  ornament  the  eity,  were  carried  to  a  degree 
of  exceEence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed. 

The  haughty  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the  allied  states,  whom  she  began  to 
regard  as  subjects  rather  than  as  independent  states  in  alliance  with  her,  pro- 
duced a  confederacy  against  her,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Sparta ;  and  thus 
arose  the  war  between  this  last-mentjoned  state  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years  (B.C.  431-W4),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  terminated  by  Sparta's  being  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Grecian  stales. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
Persian  empire,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  400  to  394,  The  splendid  successes 
which  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  al- 
ready shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  Ihe 
empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilaus  to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Persian  monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country 
to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confederate  states  were  not,  however, 
successful  in  their  attempt,  and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for 
a  brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B,C,  387,  and  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  rupture  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  genera!  war  in  Greece,  and  for  a  short 
time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  th  d  h  h 
ever,  of  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  363,  Thebe  nk 

into  her  original  obscurity.  The  Spartan  supremacy,  however,  \  d  yd 
by  this  war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restoration  M  ma 
to  independence,  B,C.  361,  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  h  go 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  h  Sa  ed 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  {B,C,  356-346),  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Chsero- 
nea,  B,C.  388,  secured  for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In 
the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B,C.  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve 
upon  his  son  Alexander, 

Fourth  Period.— From  the  Accession  of  Alexander  tkc  Great  to  the  Raman  Coh- 
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quest,  B.C.  146.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  Greek  influence  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indus.  After  his  death,  the  dominion  of  the 
East  was  contested  bj  bis  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires  were  perma- 
nently established ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Seleucid^ 
in  Syria.  The  dominions  of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  Western  Asia ;  but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  various  independent 
kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bactria,  Pergamus,  &e.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considerable  estent  in  the 
towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedonia  re- 
mained the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  jEtolian  and  Achaan  leagues  were 
formed,  Ihe  former  B.C.  3S4,  the  latter  B.C.  aSl,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  197, 
and  the  Greek  states  were  declared  independent.  This,  however,  was  merely 
nominal;  they  only  eschanged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  in  B.C.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province  called  Achaia,  though  certain  cities,  sBch  as  Athens,  Delphi,  &c.,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  ffee. towns.  The  history  of  Greece  from  this  pe- 
riod forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  in 
A.D.  367,  and  again  in  A.D,  398,  under  Alaric  ;  and,  after  being  occupied  by  the 
Crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople. 

5.  Mountains. 

I.  The  chain  called  Oli/mpus  and  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains, ranging  east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  Mgean 
Sea,  or  the  Sinus  Tkermaicus,  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon, 
until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory. 

II.  At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  ^Egean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles 
by  the  still  longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindm,  which  strikes 
off  nearly  southward  from  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

in.  About  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Pindus  sends 
forth  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys,  which  takes  an  easterly  course, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the 
sea  between  Thes,saly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea. 

rV.  Southwest  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  Tymphredus,  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  (Eta,  projects  from  it  again  toward  the  east,  ter- 
minating at  the  Eubcean  Strait  and  the  Pass  of  ThermopylEe. 

V.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south, 
and  reaching  across  -^tolia,  under  the  names  of  Aracynthus, 
Cv.rius,  Corax,  and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  A^h 
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tirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus ;  the  other  tending  southeast, 
and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Githwron.  Mounts 
Mgalms  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape 
of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of  this 
chain. 

VI.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  CEta,  also,  a  range  of 
hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Cnevus, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  Cithteron  by  the  lat- 
eral communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Parties; 
and  the  celebrated  PenteRcus,  with  its  abundant  marble  quar- 
ries, constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes, 
with  the  chain  from  Cithteron  to  Sunium. 

VII.  From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mount- 
ains crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly 
direction  down  to  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula  called  Tana- 
rus,  now  Cape  Matapan.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Blis 
with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laeonia,  on  the 
other,  and  bears  the  successive  names  of  OUnus,  Panachdicus, 
Pkoloe,  Erymantkus,  Lycaus,  Parrhasius,  and  TaygUus. 

VIII.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Citheeron 
toward  the  southwest,  constituting,  under  the  names  of  Oneia 
and  Geraneia,  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus,  On  entering 
the  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  to  the  north 
of  Arcadia,  comprising  the  Acrocorintkus,  or  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth, the  high  peak  of  Cyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lampeia,  and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe ; 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south- 
eastern Cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  promontory  of 
Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angela,  and  exhibits  itself  under  the 
successive  names  ofApesa^,  Artemisium,  Partkenium,  Pamon, 
Tkornax,  and  Zarex. 

IX.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 
rather  to  the  westward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mount- 
ains first  called  Ossa,  and  afterward  Pelion,  down  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  back- 
bone of  the  island  of  Eubcea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuance 
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both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys.  The  line  is  far- 
ther prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  namely, 
Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  the  Cycl&des,  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  of 
Delos.  Of  these  Cyolades,  others  are  in  like  manner  a  contin- 
uance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Swnium,  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos,  joining  on  to  Attica,  as 
Andros  does  to  Eubcea. 

X.  "We  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Crete  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds 
and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Cyth&ra  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them.  Sciathus,  ScopSlos,  and  Scy- 
ros,  to  the  northeast  of  Eubcea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as 
outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubcea. 

XI.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  part  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  Switzerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  .the 
whole  of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  almost  every 
direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the  summits  of  which,  though 
not  so  lofty  as  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  is  left  for 
level  ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few 
continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.  The 
largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  JEioM&, 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Bosotia ;  but 
irregular  mountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked 
basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long, 
form  the  character  of  the  country. 

Obs.  a  more  detailed  account  of  individual  mountain  chains  will  be  given  in 
the  geography  of  the  separate  divisions  of  Greece. 

6.  Geological  Features. 

L  The  islands  of  the  Cydades,  as  also  Eubaa,  Attica,  and  Laconia,  consist  for 
tlie  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  often  covered  by  crystal- 
line granular  limestone.  Professor  Rosa  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the 
Greek  limestone,  that,  hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason,  Jagged  and  irregular 
in  its  fracture,  it  first  determined  in  early  limes  the  polygonal  style  of  architects 
ure,  which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cydapian  and  Pdasgic,  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  either  denomination. 

a.  The  centre  and  western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  Gulf  of  Amhracia  to  the  Strait  of  Euhiea, 
present  a  calcareous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  in  color,  consiat- 
ency,  and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approximating  to  the  chalk.     It 
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is  often  very  compact,  but  U  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  crys- 
talline limestone  above  mentioned.  Two  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Greece  eK- 
hibit  this  formation,  Parnasaua,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus. 

3.  Clay  slate,  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  found  in  many 
parts ;  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions  of 
the  territory. 

4.  But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist 
of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations  witii  which  the  troughs  and  basins  are 
filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend. 

5.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of 
wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  better  wooded  in  antiquity.  In  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in 
jEtolia  and  Acarnania,  they  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for 
the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burned  up. 

e.  The  low  grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Cephinui,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Late  Capais  in  Bieotia,  the  western  portion  of  Biia,  the  plains  of  Siratos 
on  the  confines  of  Acarnania  and  .^tolia,  and  those  near  the  River  Pamisua  in 
Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  tunes,  remarkable  for  their  abund- 
ant  produce. 

7.    HlVERS. 

General  Remarks. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious  inconvenience 
to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed,  namely,  the  want  of  a  supply 
of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abundance  of  rain  falls  during  the  au- 
tumnal and  winter  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer.  The  naked  lime- 
stone of  the  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off 
as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  and  springs  are  rare.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are 
torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  sunuuer.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  country. 
(A.)  Rivers  on  the  Western  and  Southern  Side. 

1.  Acheldus,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest 
in  Greece,  rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  which  divided  Acarna- 
nia from  JEtolia.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  tiirough 
the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agreeans,  and  Acarnaaians,  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  city  of  (Eniad<e. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  alluvium  which  it 
deposited  at  its  mouth,  and  which  formed  there  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  called  Echinddes,  and  now  the  islands  of  Curzo- 
lari.  As  the  course  of  this  rapid  river  varied  greatly,  which 
occasioned  inundations  in  the  districts  through  which  it  flowed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cheek  its  inroads  by  means  of  dikes 
and  dams.     Hence  arose  the  legend  of  the  poets,  that  Hercules, 
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namely,  and  the  river-god,  contended  for  the  hand  of  Dei'anira, 
and  that  Hercules,  having  proved  victorious,  tore  off  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  god,  who  had  assumed  in  the  contest  the  form  of 
a  bull.  The  Naiads  took  the  horn,  and,  having  filled  it  with  the 
various  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty.  The  Acheloiis  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  river 
in  the  earliest  tunes,  since  its  name  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  the  element  of  water.  The  modern  name 
is  Aspro  Potamo,  or  "  the  "White  River ;"  Leake  calls  it  srniply 
the  As^o.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Acheloiis  may  he 
mentioned,  1.  The  Inachus,  rising  in  Moirnt  Lacmus,  in  the 
chain  of  Pmdus,  and  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Ariadha. 
9.  The  Andpus,  coming  in,  like  the  former,  from  the  northwest, 
and  emptying  into  the  Acheloiis  about  eighty  stadia  south  of 
Stratus.  It  is  now  the  Aelos.  3.  The  Campylus,  coming  in 
from  the  east  through  the  territory  of  Aperantia,  and  passing 
ty  the  city  of  Aperantia.     It  is  now  the  Carpenilze. 

2.  Evenus  (Evj^vo?),  the  chief  river  of  jEtolia,  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  northeast  extremity  of 
jEtolia.  It  is  now  the  Fidari,  and  near  its  mouth  stood  the 
modern  Missolmghi.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Lycormas.  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  fable  from 
the  story  of  Nessus,  the  centaur,  who  was  slain  here  by  Her- 
cules. 

3.  Plistus  (IIAetoTOf),  a  river  of  Phocis,  three  stadia  from 
Delphi,  and  flowing  between  Parnassus  and  Mount  Cirphis. 
It  is  now  the  Sizaliska,  and  flows  into  the  Sinus  Crissseus, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cirrha.  The  Sinus  Crissreus  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  and  was  an  inlet  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

4.  Nemia,  a  small  river  separatmg  the  territory  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  Sicyon,  and  falling  into  the  bay  of  LechEeum,  a 
part  of  the  Smas  Corinthiacus.  It  rose  m  Argolis,  a  little 
above  the  celebrated  viUage  of  the  same  name  It  is  now  the 
Coutzomadi.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  other  allies,  agamst 
the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
posterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. 

5.  AsojmSi  rising  in  the  Argolio  Mountains,  and  faUing  into 
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the  Sinus  Corinlhfacus  a  little  below  Sioyon.  It  is  now  the 
Banhco.  That  portion  of  Sioyonia  which  this  river  watered 
m  Its  course  was  called  A^ofm.  The  games  instituted  by 
Adrastas  m  honor  of  Apollo  were  celebrated  on  its  hanks 

6  Crmts,  a  riyer  of  Aohaia,  descending  from  a  mountain 
oi  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowmg  into 
the  Smus  Cormthiacus  to  the  west  of  ^gira.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  CratMs,  which  flowed  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation.  The  Aohio.n 
Crathis  IS  now  the  Acratka,  and  i,  one  of  the  tow  streams  on 
this  coast  that  retain  their  water  throughout  the  year. 

7  P™,  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Aehak,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Melm,  and  falBng  into  the  outer  part  of  the  Sinus 
Cormthiacus  about  eighty  stadia  from  Patr«,.  Near  its  month 
stood  Olenm,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Achaia  The 
I'lrus  IS  now  the  Camenitza. 

S.  LarUsm,  rising  in  Mount  SeoUh  in  Elis,  and  formin-  the 
separation  between  Achaim  and  Elu.  If  is  now  the  SisK  or 
Uana  Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larisscan  Mmerva 
near  this  stream. 

9.  Pemem  (n,i.„of),  a  river  of  Elis,  falling  into  the  sea  a 
httle  below  the  promontory  Olukmite!.  Modern  traveUers  de- 
scribe It  as  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The  city  of  Elis  was 
situated  on  it,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  the 
igl'uco  There  was  a  celebrated  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Ihessaly,  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

10.  Alpheu!  fAJ^mj.),  a  celebrated  river  of  EBs  rismg  on 
the  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia.  After  losing  itself  uider 
ground  for  some  miles,  it  reappeared  not  far  from  WegaUnilis, 
traversed  the  remamder  of  Arcadia,  and  then,  entermg  Elis 
diseharged  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary 
streams,  mto  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  however,  as  the  poets  re- 
ports. Its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  beneath  the 
ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  fount- 
am  Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Alphens  flowed  a  Httle  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Olympic  games.  The  modern  name  is  usually 
given  as  the  Snfea  or  Eufia;  but,  according  to  Leake,  it  ho, 
this  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Lado,,  above  which 
It  IS  commonly  called  the  Kiver  of  Karitcna. 
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Tributaries  of  the  Alpkeus  on  the  North. 
1.  HdisBon,  a  smaJl  but  rapid  river,  rising  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and, 
after  traversing  Megdopdis,  which  it  divided  into  two  halves,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus  a  little  below  the  city.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  now  the  Davia.  3, 
ChTtynias,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  called  at  ils  source  the  Lusius,  becaoae 
Jupilfir  was  said  to  have  been  washed  there  when  he  was  born.  It  flowed  by 
the  town  of  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
especially  in  summer.  It  is  noW,  according  to  Leake,  the  AtziMo.  3.  BapU- 
guiyio  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territories  of  Heraa  and  Megdopi^is.  Leake  says  that  it  is  dry  in  summer. 
4.  JroaniHs,  called  also  the  Olbiaa,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  I'heneus,  and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns,  or  kata- 
bothra,  at  the  estremity  of  the  plain ;  but  when  by  accident  these  happened  to 
be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the 
Ladon  and  Alpheus,  overfiowed  the  beds  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  5. 
Loilim,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Clitor.  It  was 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  stream  of  Greece,  and  was  farther  celebrated,  as 
Pansanias  affirms,  from  the  adventure  of  Daphne  and  Apollo.  According  to 
Leake,  the  Ladon  is  now  called  the  Rwfea  or  Rofia,  and  the  Alpheus  bears  this 
same  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which  it  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  6.  Enlpww,  a  small  stream,  called  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Barmchius,  and  flowing  near  Sdmane. 

Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  South. 
1.  Thius,  a  small  stream  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta.  3,  Mallas 
and  Synts,  two  small  streams  more  to  the  west,  on  the  road  from  MegalopoUs 
to  Messenia.  3.  Camion  and  Gatheaies,  two  smaU  streams  more  to  the  west, 
the  latter  of  which  rose  near  the  village  of  Galhes.  4.  Achirm  and  Dalion,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus  near  Typana  in  EHs.  The  Acheron  was  probably  so  caUed 
ftom  the  peculiar  veneration  with  which  Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Pluto  were  wor- 
shipped  on  ils  banks.  The  more  celebrated  Acheron  was  in  Thesprotia,  ia 
Epirus  i  and  there  was  also  a  third  river  of  the  name  in  Bruttium,  in  Italy. 

11.  Anigrus,  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Arcadia  called  Lapitha, 
and  after  flowing  through  Elis,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Cpparis- 
sius,  or  Ga]£  ot  Arcadia.  It  formed  marshes  at  its  mouth  from 
the  want  of  a  fall  io  carry  off  the  water  fully.  This  stagnant 
pool  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so  tainted 
with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.  Pansanias, 
however,  affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the 
marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river. 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  centaurs  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hercules's  envenomed  shafts  in  this  stream.  The 
Anigrus  received  the  waters  of  a  fountain  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source  issued 
from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.     Leake 
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gives  the  modern  name  of  the  Anigrus  as  the  Mavro-Potamo, 
or  "  Black  River,"  and  says  that  in  summer  the  marsh  is  still 
very  fetid,  and  the  air  extremely  unwholesome, 

13.  Neda,  rising^  in  Mount  Lycaus,  in  Arcadia,  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Pyrgos. 
Near  Phigalea  it  received  the  small  river  Limax.  The  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  between  Elis  and  Messenia.  Leake  gives 
the  modern  name  as  the  Buzi;  Cramer  makes  it  the  Pawlizza. 

13.  Cyparisseis,  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising  in  Mount  ^ga- 
leus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Cyparissia.  The  modern 
name  is  the  Hiver  of  Arcadia. 

14.  Pamims,  a  river  of  Messenia,  and  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of  its  water,  though  in 
length  of  course  it  was  inferior  to  lie  Alpheus  and  Eurotas, 
since  it  flowed  for  the  spafee  of  only  one  hundred  stadia.  It 
rose  near  the  city  of  Messene,  and  fell  into  the  -Sinus  Messe- 
niacus,  or  Gulf  of  Coron.  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pamisus  were  remarkably  pure,  and  abounded  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish.  He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten 
stadia  from  tlie  sea.  Walpole  makes  the  modern  name  the 
Pirnatza  ;  but  Leake,  the  Dhipotamo. 

15.  Ezirutas,  a  liver  ofLaconia,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rose  near  Asea  in  Arcadia,  and  not 
long  after  lost  itself  under  ground,  and  then  reappeared  in  the 
district  of  Belmina,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  After  this  It 
traversed  the  latter  province,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  near  Helos. '  The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybins ;  its  stream  was  full 
and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  bank  was 
a  range  of  hills,  called  Meneldium,  stretching  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  rismg  abruptly  from  the  river.  The  Eurotas 
is  now  called  the  Vasili  Potamo  {Basilipotamo  as  written),  or 
"  the  Royal  River,"  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small  kingdom 
in  this  quarter  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bodwell,  however, 
states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the  Eurotas,  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  Iri.  The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little 
below  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona  or  Try- 
piotiko,  which,  coming  from  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  city.     It  is  probably  tlie  ancient  Cnacion. 
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(B,)  Rivers  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1  Titius,  a  rivM  ot  Aigolis,  near  tho  confines  o!  Laconia, 
tiarn-  in  Mount  Parnon,  and  flowing  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Tligreu, 
or  sinus  Thf/reales,  now  tlie  Baj  ot  Astro,  an  inlet  of  the  Si- 
nus  Argolicus,  ot  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  It  is  now  ealW  Hagtos 
Pares,  ot  St.  Peter's  Eiver,  from  a  small  place  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  that  ot  the  snironnding  district. 

3.  Eruslmis,  a  rivet  of  Atgoliu,  north  of  tie  proeedmg,  and 
mentioned  hy  several  writers  ot  antiquity.  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  said  t»  derive  its  waters  from  the  Lake  of  Slym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  by  a  subterraneui  channel.  According  to 
Pausanias,  it  reappeared  in  Arcadia,  at  the  toot  of  Mount  Chaon, 
and,  joining  itself  with  another  river  named  PhHxus,  the  united 
streams  entered  the  Sinus  Aigolicus  between  Lerna  and  Te- 
menium.  The  modern  name  of  the  Erasiuus  is  given  by  Lealie 
as  the  Kef  atari. 

3.  luaclms,  a  river  ot  Argolis,  rising  in  Mount  Lyrceius,  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  flowhig  at  the  toot  of  the 
acropolis  ot  Argos,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  The 
poets  tabled  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  ot  AntpliiioeUa, 
in  Aiiarnania,  which,  after  mingling  with  the  Aeheims,  passed 
under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argolis.  Acoordmg  to  mod- 
em travellers,  the  fcaohus  is  usually  dry,  hut  is  supplied  with 
oasnal  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  meltmg  ot  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends 
from  tlie  mountains  m  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  much  dam- 
age to  the  modern  town  ot  Argos.  It  rises  about  ten  miles  from 
Argos,  at  a  place  called  il&jM,  in  the  way  to  Tnpoii,  in  Arca- 
dia.    The  modern  name  is  the  XeWa,  which  means  "the  dry^ 

4.  Cephism,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
the  demnsof  Trinemes,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic 
plains  to  the  west  of  Athens,  and  passing  under  the  long  wafls, 
dischargmg  itself  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  or  Gnlfof£«snii, 
near  the  port  of  Pialerum.  The  geographer  adds,  that  in  sum. 
mer  it  was  nearly  dry,  which  corresponds  with  the  accounts  ot 
modern  traveUers,  though  Sophocles,  in  the  (Edipns  Coloneus, 
describes  it  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  modern  name  is  said 
to  be  the  Podhonista.  This  river  was  generally  oaUed  the 
Cefiiisus  Aliieus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cephisus  ot  Eleu- 
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sis,  another  stream  of  the  same  name  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  and  faUing  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus  between  tliis  last- 
mentioned  place  and  the  Piraeus.  There  was  a  thu-d  Cephims 
in  Bffiotia. 

5.  Hissus,  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  rising  in  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  Athens,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  still  smaller 
Eridunus,  flowed  by  Athens,  and  entered  the  Suius  Saronicus 
a  little  bebw  the  mouth  of  the  Cephims  Atticus.  From  it 
Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water.  At  the  present 
day  it  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes 
to  the  south  of  Athens.  From  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
Ph^drus,  m  which  Plato  alludes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountams  of  the 
modern  city.     It  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  IHsse. 

6.  Asopus,  a  river  of  Boiotia,  rising  m  Mount  Ciiharon,  near 
PlatEcai,  and  flowing  into  the  Bunpas,  or  strait  between  the 
mainland  and  tlie  island  of  Euhcea  It  t^parated  the  t^mto 
ries  of  PlatEDaj  and  Thebes,  and  also  traversed  m  it«  course  the 
whole  of  southern  Bceotia.  Though  generally  a  small  and 
sluggish  stream,  yet  after  heavy  rams  it  could  not  easily  be 
forded.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  battle  of 
PlatEete  was  fought.  The  plain  along  its  noithern  bank  wa-^ 
called  Parasopias.     Thb  river  still  retains  the  name  otAsopo. 

7.  Ismenws,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  flowing,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  now  the  Lake  of  Likari.  The 
Ismenus  flowed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismenius,  who 
had  a  temple  here.  According  to  Dodwell,  this  stream  has  no 
water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and 
rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Likari  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west  of  Thebes.  The  modern  name  of  the  Ismenus  is  the  Is- 
meno. 

8.  Permessus,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  \vatcrs  with  those  of  the  01- 
tnius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the  Lake  Copdis,  near 
Haliartus.  Both  the  Permessus  and  Ohnius  received  their 
supplies  from  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  The 
Permessus  is  now  the  Panitza. 
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9.  Cephisus,  a  river  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
close  to  Lilwa,  and  which,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Phocts 
and  part  of  the  Bceotian  territory,  emptied  into  the  Lake  Co- 
pdis.  The  modern  name  is  Mavro  Potamo,  or  "  Black  River." 
Hesiod  compared  it  to  a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of 
its  course.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  god  of  this 
stream  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Boeotia,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  attachment  which  these  deities  were  said  to 
have  for  the  waters  of  this  river, 

10.  Asopus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eta,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Mali&cus,  a  little  distance  beyond  Ther- 
mopylte.  It  flowed  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  inclosing 
the  Trachinian  plain. 

11.  Sperchius  (S7Tep;^;e(dc),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
Mount ,  Ta/mpArestos,  a  lofty  range  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  the  Mnianes.  Homer  frequently 
mentions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Achilles 
around  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  empties  into  this  gulf.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  stream  appears  to  have  reference  to  its 
rapid  course  (oTrepxeadat,  "to  move  rapidly").  The  modem 
name  is  the  Hellada. 

12.  Peneus  (Il7jve(6f),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  and  felling  into  the  Sinus  Thermdicus,  or  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  after  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the .  country. 
Toward  its  mouth  it  flo\vs  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Te-nipe.  It  is  said  to  he  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is 
shallow.  After  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  hanks,  and  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent,  ^lian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  makes  the  Peneus  flow  through  it  like  oil ; 
and  Dodwell  remarks  that,  in  its  course  through  the  modem 
town  o(  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  present  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oil.  The.  Peneus  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ababa,  by  the 
Greeks  the  Salambna.  This  latter  name  appears  to  he  de- 
rived from  aakdit^,  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applied  originally  to 
that  part  of  the  stream  flowing  through  tho  Vale  of  Tempe, 
where  the  river  has  forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus  may  be 
mentioned  the  Pkanix,  the  Titaresius,  accounted  a  branch  of 
the  infernal  Styx,  from  its  having  a  thick,  unctuous  substance 
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floating  like  oil  on  its  surface,  the  Apiddnus,  and  Enipeus.  The 
last  two  united  their  waters  to  the  north  of  Pharsalus. 

8.  Lakes. 

I.  The  disposition  and  properlies  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though  not  main- 
taining permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and  marsh- 
es. There  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  watei 
can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterra- 
nean passage  through  rifts  in  tho  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a 
lake,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year, 

II.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  Lakes  Nesdnis  and  Bsebeis;  in  ^lEtolia,  between 
the  AoheloQs  and  Evenns,  Slrabo  mentions  the  Lake  of  TrickoTtis,  besides  sev- 
eral other  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  indivi4ually,  though  the  quantity 
of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable. 

III.  In  Bceotia  are  sitnated  the  Iqkes  Copait,  Hylke,  and  Harma,  the  first  of 
the  Uiree  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  River  Cephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  northwest,  and  shaping  for  itselfa  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phocls.  On  the  northeast  and  east,  the  Lake  Copais  is  bounded  by  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Ploon,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Eubcea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several'subterranean  cavities,  by  which  if  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  bill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait. 

'IV.  The  Catabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  of  the  Lake  Cop^, 
still  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and. half- obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity,  ' 
however,  they;never  fully  sufiiced  to  cany  oITthe  surplus  waters  of  the  Cephi- 
sus ;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  piemed  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  jierpendjeular  apertures  at  proper  intervals 
to  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants 
of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Bceotlan  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Thebes,  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  liand  of  an  enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Chalcis  to  reopen  it,  was 
defeated  lirst  by  discontents  in  Bcsotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

T.  The  Catabothta  of  the  I^ake  Copais  are  a  specimen  of  the  phtenomenon 
BO  frequent  in  Greece,  namely,  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subter- 
ranean passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  even  pursuing 
their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean 
'jvater  communication  occur:  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a 
cluster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

Obb,  1.  AnmrepuHcBlaraoeountofllie  Greoiaa  likes  win  be  eiven  in  tho  description  of  the 
different  divisions  ijf  Uie  country. 

rivers' vroa  in  paitthe  source  of  flomc  ^eographreal  suppo^donB,  which  now&ppejir  Id  us  ex. 
truvagflnt.reapectipg  the  long  duhteiraDOBii  and  submarine  oonrse  of  sLreams,  Had  their  reap- 
pearance at  very  distpnt  polnta.  Sgphocles  said  that  the  Ift/tchug  of  Acamanfa  joined  [he  Argo- 
tloIuaebuH;  IbycnB,  the  poet,  afflrined  TJiat  tJie  Asopu3.wiAr  Sicyon,  had  its  aource  in  Phiygja; 
Oe  River  Inopia,  of  the  little  Island  of  Deloa,  was  alleged  hy  others  to  be  an  effiuenl  from  the 
mighty  Nile.    This  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivets  connected  itself,  in  tho  minds  of 
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9.  Pkomontoeies. 
(A.)  Promontories  on  the  Western  Side. 

1.  Leucate  Prqmontorium,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Leuoas  or  Leueadia,  off  the  coast  of  Aoarnania. 
It  is  now  Cape  Ducato,  and  the  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Santa  Maura.  2.  Crithdte  Protnontorium,  on  the  eoaatof 
Acarnania,  facing  Ithaca,  now  Cape  CandilU.  3.  Antirrhium 
Promontoriwm,  on  the  coast  of  ^tolia;  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  facing  the  promontory  oiRhium, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  from  which  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name.  The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this 
point  of  great  importance  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  and  from 
^toiia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  Antirrhium  was  sometimes 
called  Rhium  Molycricum,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of 
Molpcnum,  and  also  Rhium  Mtolicum.  At  the  present  day- 
there  are  two  castles  on  Antirrhium  'and  Uhium,  and  the  strait 
is  sometimes  called  the  DdrdanHles  of  Lepanto.  ■ 

4.  Araxas  Promontoriwm,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  to  the 
southwest  oiBhiiim,  mA  now  Cape  Papas.  5.  Hyrmine  Prom- 
ontoriwm, on  the  coast  of  Eli^,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  west  of  the  harbor  of  Cyllene.  It  is  now  Cape  Ckt- 
arensa.  6.  Chelonltes  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Elis.  It 
is  now  Cape  Tornese:  7.  Pheia  Promontorium,  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  Sea- 
pkidia.  8.  Ichthys  Promontorium,  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
its  termination,  now  Cape  Catacolo.  9.- Cyparissium  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  now  Cape  ■  Canello,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  G&-^%Apidaglia. 

(B.)  Promontories  on  the  Southern  Side. 
1,  Acntas  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  at  its 
southernnjost  extremity,  now  Cape  Gallo.  2.  Thyrides  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  at  its  southwesternmost  ex- 
tremity, now  Cape  Grosso.  '  3.  TtEnCirum  Promontorium,  on 
the  same  coast,-  at  its  southernmost  extremity,  and  forming  the 
most  southern  part  also,  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  Cape 
Matapan,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek  fiiromov,  »  a  frpnt," 
and  a  name  alluding  to  the  bold  front  with  which  this  promon- 
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tory  projects  infc*  the  Mediterranean.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  one 
of  the  fabled  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which  was 
accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Ttenarum  became  subse- 
quently famous  for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which  was  a 
species  oiverd  antique.  4.  Ormgnathos  Promontormm,  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  being 
situate  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus.  The 
Greek  name  means  "the  ass's  jaw-bone"  [hvov  yv&Bo^),  The 
promontory  at  the  present  day  is  detached  from  the  main  land, 
and  is  called  Cape  Xylt,  forming  the  extremity  of  an  island  call- 
ed Isola  del  Bervi,  or  the  island  of  Cervo.  5.  Malea  Promon- 
torium,  a  celebrated  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  southeasternmost  ex- 
tremity of  Lacojiia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  hence  arose  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, quoted  by  Strabo,  ^laXiav  6e  Kdjxtpct^,  ernXdOov  ruv  olicadE, 
"After  having  doubled  Malea,  forget  the  things  at  home," 
where,  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  read  ndfinToiv,  "  while  doubling." 
This  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  St.  Angelo,  but  sometimes 
Cape  Malta. 

(C.)  Promontories  on  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  Struthnus  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  facing 
to  the  west,  and  projecting  into  the  Sinus  Argolieus.  It  an- 
swers, probably,  to  the  modem  Cape  Coraka.  2.  Buporthmus 
Promontorium,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arg<Jis,  facing  the 
island  of  Hydrea.  It  was  a  lofty  headland  rising  boldly  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  temples  to  Ceres, 
Proserpina,  and  Minerva  Promachorma.  3.  Scyllomm  Prom- 
ontorium, now  Cape  SkpUo,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Argolis,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus,  It  formed,  together  ^vith  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory of  Swnium,  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  4. 
SpircEUfii  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  neat 
its  upper  extremity ;  now  Cape  Franco.  5.  Ampkiale  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  over  against  the  isl- 
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and  of  Salamis,  and  now  Cape  Daphne.  6.  Zoster  Promon- 
torium,  on  the  same  coast,  but  more  to  the  southeast.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  slender  points  extending  into  the  sea.  This 
cape,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  sacred  to  Latona,  Diana,  and 
Apollo.  It  is  now  Cape  Halikes.  7.  Astypal(Ba  Promontori- 
um,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  Attica.     Now  Cape  Anaphiso. 

8.  Sunium  Promontorium,  a  celebrated  headland  of  Attica, 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  that  country  toward  the  south. 
It  was  saored  to  Minerva,  and  here  the  goddess  had  a  beautiful 
temple  crowning  the  height.  According  to  modern  travellers, 
nine  columns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a 
line  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast ;  three  are  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and  two,  with  a  pi- 
laster, next  to  the  corner  one  of  the  northern  columns,  toward 
the  sea,  on  the  east;  and  there  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the  promontory  the 
name  of  Capo  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Column, 

9.  Petalia  Prtmiontorium,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape  Carysto. 
10.  Gert^stus  Promontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape 
Mantelo.  Here,  as  we  learn  I'rom  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  11.  Caphareus  Promontorium, 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  2>'  Oro.  It  was  famed 
for  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet  returning  from  Troy,  a 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  false  beacons  which  Nauplius, 
king  of  the  country,  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of'his  son  Palamedes.  19.  Chersonesus  PromontO' 
rium,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubcea,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  now  Cape  Gherronisi.  13.  Phalasia 
Promontoriitm,  on  the  same  coast,  higher  up,  now  Cape  Kan- 
dili.  14.  Artemisiuin  Promontorium,  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  in  its  vicinity.  Oif  this  coast  the  Greeks  gained  their 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  modem  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  is  Cape  Syrochori.  15.  Centsum  Prom^ 
ontorium,  the  extreme  point  of  Eubcea  to  the  northwest,  and 
projecting  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  is  now  Cape  Li- 
thiida. 
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16.  Posidium  Promontoniim,  a  proTnontory  of  Thessaly,  m 
the  district  of  Phtbiotis,  and  closing  tiie  Sinus  'Pagascms  to 
the  south.  It  is  now  Cape  Statero.  17.  Mantium.  Promonto- 
rium,  a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  in  the  same  district,  to  the 
north  of.  the  preceding,  and  closing  the  Sinus  Pagas^us  on  the 
Magnesian  side.  It  is  now  Cape  Trikeri  or  Volo.  18.  Mag- 
nesia Promontoriam,  or  Magnesium  Promdntorium,  a  promr 
ontory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
and  now  Hagios  Gtorgios,  or  Cape  St.  George.  19.  Sepias 
Promontorium,  to  the  "northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
sam^  coast  of  Magnesia,  now  probably  the  cape  which  bears 
the  modern  name  of  Hagios  Semetrios,  or  St.  Demetrius. 
Leake,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  Cape  iS(.  George. 
This  promontory  is  celebrated  in  mytholc^y  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  lay  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  whence  he  carried  off  the 
goddess.  In  history  it  is  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  great  dis- 
aster which  befell  the  Persian  ships  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
Near  it  were  some  rocks  or  shoals  called  Ipni  {'Iwroi),  or  the 
"  Oveais,"  which  in  modern  maps  are  styled  Ipnous,  and  lie  to 
the  north  of  Hagios  Demetrios. 

Oes!  In  making  IhS  prornonlory  of  Sepias  distinct  from,  and  to  the  nortliwest 
of  tiiat  of  Magnesia,  we  liave  fdlowed  the  maps  of  Cramer,  Perthes,  and.  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  D'Anville's  wonted  accuracy 
deserts  him  wlien  he  makes  Sepias  and  the  Magnesian  promontory  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  <vii,,  193),  that  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  former  lay  above  the  latter ;  for.he  malies  the 
Persian  fleet  double  the  Magnesian  promontory  after  having  left  that  of  Sepias, 
and  the  scene  of  their  disaster  in  its  vieiaity.  So,  again,  as  regards  the  modern 
namo  of  Sepias,  Leake  evidently  confounds  it  with  that  of  the  Magnesian  prom- 
ontory, erring  with  D'AnviUe,  as  his  map  shows,  in  making  the  two  promonto- 


10.  Gulfs  and  Bays. 
(A.)  On  the  Western  Side  of  Greece. 
I.  Sinus  Afnbracius,  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Seylax  calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anaetorium,  and 
observes  that  the  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance 
was  scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  The  entrance  of  this  gulf  re- 
sembles the  passage  called  the  Sleeve,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic.  On  the  southern  side  of  tlie  straits  was  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Actium,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  action  be- 
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tween  Ootavianus  and  Antony,  Sept.  2,  B.C.  31,  and  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Homan  world, 

n.  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  coasts  of  -Sltolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia. 
It  formed,  also,  several  small  bays  or  inlets  along  these  coasts, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Sinus  Criss<ms,  or  Gulf 
of  Salona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571,  over 
the  Turkish  fleet,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  in  modem  history. 

III.  Sinus  Cyparissius,  an  extensive  gulf' off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  extending  from  the  Pheia  Promontorium  in  the  north  to 
the  Cyparissium,  Promontorittm  in  the  south.  Pliny  makes 
it  seventy-two  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia.  The  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cyparissia,  at  the  lower  extremity. 

(B.)    On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Messeniacus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia,  and 
running  some  distance  up  into  the  land,  It  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Acrilas  on  the  west  to  that  of  Thyrides  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  &aA  is  so  called  from 
the  modern  town  of  Coron,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colo- 
nides,  on  its  western  shore.  Another  ancient  name  was  the 
Sinus  Asinaus,  from  the  town  of  Asine,  a  little  above  the  prom- 
ontory of  Acritas. 

II.  Sinus  Laconicus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  from 
the  promontory  of  Tmn&rum  to  that  of  Onugnathus.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Gytheates  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Gythium, 
at  its  head.  The  modern  name  is  the'  Gulf  of  Colokythia. 
Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  and  sbc  miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty- 
uine  in  width, 

III.  Sinus  Bmaticus,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  between 
the  promontory  of  Onugnathus  and  t\\&toi Malea.  Its  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Bace,  at  its  southeastern 
extremity.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  YathiUa. 

(C.)   On  the  Eastern  Side._ 

I.  Sinus  Argolicus,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  washing  also 

a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Laconia.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
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Nauplia  or  JVapoli,  which  latter  is  the  more  correct  appella- 
tion, and  is  derived  from  Napoli  di  Bmnania,  the  ancient  Nau- 
plia. 

II.  Stmts  BarSnicus,  between  Argolis  and  Attica,  and  hav- 
ing the  territories  of  Corinthia  and  Megaris  at  its  head.  At 
its  mouth  it  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Scyllwum  te  that 
of  Sunimn.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  from  the  modern 
name  of  JEgina,  which  island  lies  about  the  centre  of  it.  The 
ancient  name,  according  to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek 
word  oapavif,  "  an  oak,"  the  shores  of  this  gulf  having  at  one 
time  been  covered  with  groves  of  oak. 

in.  Sinus  Opurdius,  on  the  coast  of  the  Locri  Opuniii,  and 
washing  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  Bceotia.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Talanta,  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island 
of  Atalanta,  lying  in  it  near  the  shore. 

IV,  Sinus  Maliacus,  between  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the 
north  and  that  of  Phocis  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoun,  from  a  neighboring  town  of  that  name.  The  ancient 
appellation  was- derived  from  the  Malians  (MaAtetf),  who  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf  on  the  west. 
On  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  famous  pass 
of  Thermopyla. 

V.  Sinus  Pagascsus,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  Pagasa,  the  ancient  port  of  lolcos,  at 
its  upper  extremity.  The  modern  appellation  comes  from  the 
town  of  Volo,  near  the  ancient'  loleos.  TJiis  bay  was  also 
called,  anciently,  Pagaseticus  Sinus  and  Pagasites  Sinus. 

11.  Adjacent  Seas. 

I.  Mo^e  Ionium,  or  Ionian  Sea,  lying  along  the  western 
shores  of  Greece,  and  of  which  the  lonicus  Sinus  formed  a 
part,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Consult  page  269,  Obs. 

H.  Mare  Siculum,  or  Sicilian  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Mare 
Ionium  which  adjoins  Sicily. 

m.  Mare  Libycum,  or  Libyan  Sea,  tbe  sea  which  washed 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  great  Libyan  or  African  continent,  which  it  served  to 
separate  from  Greece. 
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IV.  Mare  Creticum,  or  the  Cretan  Sea,  dividiug  Greece  from 
the  celebrated  island  of  Crete. 

V.  Mare  ^gmum,  or  ^gean  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  was  comprised  between  the  41st  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  modern  name  is  the  Archipelago,  a  corruption 
manifestly  of  the  ancient  Alyalov  niXayo^.  The  origin  of  this 
ancient  appellation  is  altogether  doubtful.  Strabo  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  derived  from  jEg-te,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  on 
the  inner  coast,  and  about  midway  between  Chalcis  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  island.  Others,  more  fabulously,  de- 
rive the  name  from  ^giea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  or  from  ^geus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  (Uylg, 
"  a  squall,"  from  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
nautical  science.  This  sea  contains  nmnerous  islands,  many 
of  which  are  tmdoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.  Of  these,  the 
more  southern  are  divided  into  two  groups ;  one  called  the  Spo- 
rSdes,  or  scattered  islands,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  and 
Ionia ;  the  other  called  the  Cyclades,  or  efrchng  islands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  occupymg  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  ^gean.  Another  part  of  the  ^gean, 
lying  about  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  .^Egean  contains  fewer  but 
larger  islands ;  the  principal  of  these  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lem- 
nos,  Thasos,  and  Eubwa.  At  the  northeast  corner  it  eommu- 
nicated  vrith  the  Propontis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turiis  call  the  Archipelago  the  White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine. 

V.  Mare  Myrtdum,  or  Myrtoan  Sea,  the  part  of  the  ^gean 
between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  on  one  side,  and  the  Cyc- 
lades on  the  other,  and  extending  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  EubfEa  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angela, 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  island  of  Myrtos,  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea. 
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12.  Gr^cia  more  in  detail. 
1.  thessalia. 

(A-)     Name  and  BouNDiRiEE, 

I.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek  poets  and  otlier 
■writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the  more  ancient  names  tAPyrrha, 
JEmonia,  and  Molis.  The  two  former  of  these  belong  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  that  remote  period  when 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  inhabited  by  the  ^olikn  Pelasgi, 
previous  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians. 

n.  The  Thessalians,  according  to  Herodotus,  came  originally 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  from  them  the  country  we  are 
now  describing  derived  its  future  name.  At  what  time,  how- 
ever, it  received  this  appellation  can  not  be  determined.  It 
doe«  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  from  whom  we  derive 
our  earliest  information  about  this  part  of  Greece,  although  the 
several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  there  enumerated,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent chiefe  by  whom  they  were  governed. 

HI.  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  called 
Olympus  and  the  Camixunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindtts, 
separating  it  from  Epirus ;  on  the  east  by  the  JE^ean  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  CEta. 

(B.)     Aspect  jnd   Phoducti  v  eke  s  a   of   the   Coitntey, 

I.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very 
early  traditions,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly.  formed  by  the  mountain  chains 
just  ntenlioned,  was  at  some  remote  period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pe- 
tieus  and  its  tributary  rivers,  until  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  hai 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Temps,  and  thus  aflbrded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams. 
This  opinion,  which  was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Xerxes,  is  again  repeated  by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confinn- 
ation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus,  in  his  lime,  was  still  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, and  also  that  the  land  of  Thessaly  is  higher  toward  the  sea  than  toward 
the  more  central  parte. 

II.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  among  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  bnt  more  especially  in  grain,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable quantity  was  exported.  The  Thessalians  consequently  became  very  rich, 
and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life ;  and  so  notorious  were  Ihey  for  it,  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  encouraged  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  rivalling  them  in  sensualily  and  extravagance.  Thessaly  was  also  fa- 
mous for  its  cavalry,  ■vtb.o  were  the  best  in  Greece;  its  plains  supplying  not 
only  ample  room  for  exercise,  but  also  abundance  of  forage  for  horses. 
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III.  The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Thessaliana  tliemselves, 
but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Penestte.  The  account  given  of  them  is,  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  jEolian  Bceotians,  who  did  not  emigrate  when 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Tbessalians,  but  surrendered  themselyes  to 
the  conquerors,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  culti- 
vate the  land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion 
of  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than  their  lords.  They  sometimes 
accompanied  their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback  as  their  vassals. 
They  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  emancipate  themselves. 

(C)    Sketch  ot'  TKEssALiiN  His-roBY. 

I.  TuE  earliest  information  about  the  history  of  Thessaly  is  given  by  Homer 
(Ji.,  ii.,  710),  who  describes  the  country  as  divided  into  several  independent 
principalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  the  chiefs,  as  before  remarked,  to 
whom  tliej  were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probably 
from  that  epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
difTerent  states-  They  agreed  to  unite  in  one  confederate  body,  under  a  presi- 
dent or  Tagus,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

II.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  this  eonfederatjon  was  productive  of  any 
great  benefit  to'the  country ;  for,  except  during  a  very  short  period,  under  Ja- 
son of  PhertB,  Thessaly  never  assumed  that  ranit  among  the  states  of  Greece 
to  which  it  was  by  its  position  and  extent  entitled.  Many  of  the  cities,  more- 
over, were  from  time  lo  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or  under  the  sway  of 
powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had  no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalianhouse  of  the  Aleuadfe,  the  princes  of  Larissa,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  aview  to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassala 
to  the  Persian  king,  invited  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

III.  After  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Greek  historians  take  little  notice  of  the 
afTairs  of  Thessaly,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  Thucydides  (i.,  Ill)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
country.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on  that  occasion  as  far  as 
Pharsalus,  but  he  was  checked  in  his  progress  by  ttie  Tbessalians,  who  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  was  forced  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects  of  his  expedition. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Tbessalians  did  not,  as  a  nation,  take  any 
part,  though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  between  whom 
and  the  Tbessalians  there  was  an  old  alliance-  In  B.C.  394,  the  Tbessalians 
were  in  league  with  the  Bteotians  and  their  allies,  who  had  formed  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Sparta,  The  Spartans  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  from 
Asia  their  great  commander  Agesilaus,  and  on  his  way  home  be  had  to  march 
through  Thessaly.  The  Tbessalians,  with  their  cavalry,  endeavored  to  harass 
and  obstruct  him  on  his  match.  His  skinful  manoeuvres,  however,  thwarted 
their  designs,  and  Agesilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by  defeating  on  their 
own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own  training,  the  most  renowned  cavalry  of 
Greece. 

V.  While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling  lo  make  head  against  the  formi- 
dable coalition  of  which  Bosotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring' 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  stales  of  Greece  which  it  had 
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n  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was  effected,  appa- 
rently, solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  ty. 
rant  of  Phera,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagus,  or  commander  of  the  TheasaUan 
states.  By  his  influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received  the  accession  of 
several  important  cities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavahy,  more  than  twenty  thousand  heavy  infantry,  and  light  troops 
sufficient,  aa  Xenophon  observes,  to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  dtreetion,  to  become  the  leading 
power  of  Greece.  We  may  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  acquired 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  BcEotians  and  Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

VI.  This  brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power  wae,  however,  of 
short  duration,  as  Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he  had  instituted ;  and  Thessaly,  on  his 
death,  relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.  The  Thesaahans,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  the  tyrants  of  Pherte,  successors  of 
Jason,  first  sought  the  protection  of  the  Bteotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidas.  They  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelUng,  these 
oppressors  of  their  country;  andby  the  important  services  thus  rendered  to  the 
Thessalians,  secured  their  lasting  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

VII.  Under  the  skiUful  management  of  Philip,  the  troops  of  Thessaly  became 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  he  already  possessed,  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended 
his  campaign  against  the  Bteotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testily  their  veneration  for  his  memory,  issued 
a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station 
which  he  had  held  in  their  councils,  and  also  signified  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting his  claims  to  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy. 

VIII.  The  long  absence  of  Alexander,  whiJe  engaged  in  distant  conquests, 
subsequently  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessalians 
from  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  whicii  was  chiefly  sustained  by  that 
people  against  his  generals  Antipater  and  Cralerus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Greece.  By  the  eondoet  and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian 
crown  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalse. 

IX.  All  Thessaly  was  now  declared  free  and  independent  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  he  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly  was  already  a 
Roman  province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decided  in  the 
plains  of  Fharsalus. 

(D.)     Division    of  the   Country- 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
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tricts,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  P/Ukiotis,  Ilestifsotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis. 

n.  As  this  arrangement  of  Strabo,  however,  appears  to  omit 
some  districts  which  are  more  commonly  known  in  history  by 
different  names,  the  following  nomenclature  of  the  Thessalian 
cantons  appears  decidedly  preferable,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed :  I, 
HesticBOtis.  2.  Pelasgiotis,  including  the  country  of  the  Per- 
rhabi.  3.  Phthiotis.  4.  Dolopia.  5.  Magnesia.  6.  Mali- 
enses.     7.  ^nianes. 

.    1.  HESTiaiOTIB. 

I.  flesriiwrti-,  according  to  Strabo,  was  that  portion  of  Thessaiy  which  lay  near 
Pindvs,  and  between  that  mountain  chain  and  Macedonia.  This  description  ap- 
plies it  the  apper  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  descend 
into  it  from  tbe  north  and  west.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  informs  as,  that, 
according  to  some  autioritieE,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  of  the 
Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once  occu- 
pied the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  aitenvard  it  took  the  name  of  Hestifeotia, 
from  a  district  in  Eubcea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  into 
Thessaly  by  the  Perrhtebi. 

II.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiwotis  was  possessed  by  the  ^iMcex,  a 
tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient  or  g  n  since  11  ey  are  mentioned  by  Homer  who 
states  that  the  Centaurs  when  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Mount  Pelion  with 
drew  to  the  .lEthices     Marsjas  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzantinua  de 

jEth  ces  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbanans  whose  object  was 
rv         plunder 

P  Tiilai  m  tl  11  dislri  t  has  already  been  described  n  general 
m  (  g  471)  This  mountain  range  olrd  ng  ofl  nearly  southward  from 
so  face  ot  Olympus    formed  tlie  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 

E  eparated  tl  e  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracwn 

G  m       se  streams  which  disuharged  themsehes  into  tl  e  Sigean      The 

most  frequented  passage  from  northern  Epiras  into  Thessaly  appears  to  have 
led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  called  Mens  Cercstiua,  and  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Amis.  The  modern  Mount  Zygos,  or  else  that  of  Jan 
Cantara,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Mons 
Cercetius. 

Places  ik  Hesti^otis. 
1.  Phaleria  or  Pkaloria,  the  first  town  which  presented 
itself  on  entering  Thessaly  by  Mount  Cercetius.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  Flamininus.  Its  site  coincides,  according 
to  Leake,  with  that  of  the  modern  Ardham.  2.  Pialia,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Sklatina,  according  to  Leake. 
Cramer,  however,  says  its  ruins  are  still  called  Piali.  3.  Mgin- 
lum,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  northwest  of  Phaleria,  and 
now  Slagous,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Kalabachi.     Cramer, 
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on  the  other  hand,  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  near 
the  modem  Mocossi.  Leake's  opinion  appears  the  more  correct 
one,  Livy  describes  ^ginium  as  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 
4.  Gomphi,  according  to  Cramer  and  others,  some  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Penens ; 
but,  according  to  Leake  and  Kiepert,  near  the  River  Pamisus, 
toward  its  source,  and  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  passes  leading  to  Ambracia.  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  side  of  Ephns.  C^sar  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
opulent  city.  Cramer  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Sta- 
gous ;  but  Leake,  more  correctly,  to  Episcopi,  an  insulated 
height  near  iiopMste.  5.  TWcca,  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria, 
according  to  Cramer ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  south- 
west of  it.  It  was  situate  on  the  Leth^us,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  Close  to  the  LethaBus  .^scula- 
pius  was  said  to  have  been  born.  The  modern  Triccala  an- 
swers, in  all  probability,  to  the  ancient  Tricca.  6.  Metropolis, 
to  the  northeast  of  Tricca,  according  to  Cramer.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dolopia. 
Leake  places  the  former  near  the  modern  Ttirnavo. 


I.  AccoBDiNGtoStrabo,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus,  as  far  as  the  sea,  had 
been  first  oecupied  by  the  Penhtebi.  an  ancient  tribe  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  Thessalian  riyer,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  districts  of  Elimiotia  and  Pieria, 
while  1o  the  south  they  stretehed  along  the  hase  of  Mount  Oasa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Brebeia.  These  possessions  were,  however,  in  course  of 
time,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Lapithae,  another  Pelasgie  nation,  whose  orig- 
inal abode  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  cf  Ossa  and  the  Magnesian  district. 
Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  invaders,  the  greater  part  of  the  Perrhabi  re- 
tired, as  Strabo  informs  us.  toward  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of  Pindus ;  but  some 
still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olympus,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains 
became  incorporated  with  the  Lapithie,  under  the  common  name  ofPelasgiotte. 

ri.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Perrhiebi  seems  to  have  been  situated  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Titaresius.  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Elasoniiiko. 
Cramer  makes  the  Titaresius  to  be  now  the  Sarania  Poros  (Saranda/oro),  bul 
this  is  merely  the  modern  name  of  one  of  its  branches.  Aronnd  the  upper  part 
of  the  course  pursued  by  thii  river  lay  a  peculiar  district  called  THpolis,  from 
its  containing  three  principal  towns,  Pythium,  Doliche,  and  Azorus,  and  which 
was  ciinnected  with  Macedonia  by  a  narrow  defile  over  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains. This  was  the  pass  of  Volusiana,  now  Voluisa,  already  alluded  to  (page 
445). 
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III.  The  two  princiiial  passes  wbieh  led  over  Mount  Olympus  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Perrhasbi  were  those  of  Caaipeuce  and  Pelra.  The  former  was  the 
one  by  which  the  Roman  army  under  Q.  Marciusmade  their  perilous  march  into 
Macedonia.  The  latter  led  to  Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of  Olympus,  and 
was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Petra.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show 
the  importance  of  this  latter  pass  than  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Places  in  Pelasgiotis. 

Commencing  with  the  district  of  Tripolitis,  we  have,  1.  Pyth- 
ium, which  appears  to  have  stood  exactly  at  the  foot  of  Ol}^!!- 
pus,  as  -well  from  its  having  been  the  point  from  which  Xe- 
nagoras,  a  geometrician  and  poet,  measured  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Olympus,  as  from  its  having  been  in  the  road  across 
the  mountain  by  Petra.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  whose  honor  games  were  here  celebrated. 
3.  Doliche,  the  second  city  of  Tripolitis,  to  the  southwest  of 
Pythium.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Duklista.  3. 
Asonts,  to  the  southwest  of  Doliche,  and  th«  third  city  of  Trip- 
olitis. Leake  places  it  at  Vmala.  To  the  east  of  Azorus, 
and  near  the  base  of  Olympus,  some  geographers  place  a  city 
named  Bodona  or  Dodana  Thessalica.  The  actual  existence 
of  such  a  place,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Leake. 

Leaving  Tripolitis,  and  proceeding  to  .the  southeast,  we  come 
to,  1.  EudiSrum,  a  fortress  answerilig  now  to  Konispoli,  and 
lying  beyond  the  Lake  Ascuris,  now  Mavro  Limne,  or  Ezero. 
2.  Gonnus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.'  According  to 
Livy,  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance  of  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Perseus  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Komans,  and  became 
one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia.  Hawkins  is  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  it  stood  on  the  left,  or  Olym- 


pian, 


side  of  the  river. 


The  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  already  been  aUuded  to{page481), 
may  here  be  more  particularly  noticed.  It  lies  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Ossa  on  the  south,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  River  Peneus  in  a  gentle  course.  Tempe  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  is  often 
so  narrow  as  to  afford  room  only  for  the  river  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by 
aide.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  rocky  deWe,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  lofty  and 
perpendicular  heights,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  deft  or  ciiwm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  ancients  in  general  believed  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe 
was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  burst  asunder  the  great 
mountain  barrier  by  which  the  waters  that  covered  the  plains  of  Tliessaly  in 
early  days  were  pent  up,  and  thus  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.     The 
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Greelts  and  Romans  frequently  allude  lo  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Tempe,  and 
iEliao,  in  particular,  has  left  a  glowing  description  of  it.  Modern  travellers, 
also,  are  loud  in  its  praise.  Tempe  is  now  called  by  tlie  modern  Greeks  Lycos- 
tomo;  by  the  Tiuks,  £0^112,  this  latter  word  signifying,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
a  pass  or  slrail. 

3.  Elatia,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Goimus ; 
whereas  Leake  places  it  to  the  south,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Peneus.  It  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  4.  Gyrton  or  GyrUne,  iu  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Titaiesius  and  Peneus,  and,  according  to  Leake, 
answering  to  the  modem  Tatart.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  city  of  the  Phlegyse,  mentioned  by  Homer.  This 
place  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  5,  Phalanna,  north  of 
Gyrton,  and  beyond  the  Titaresius.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Leake,  are  on  a  height  above  the  village  of  Karadjoli.  Cramer, 
less  accurately,  places  Phalanna  to  the  west  of  Gyrton,  and 
makes  it  answer  to  Twrnavo.  6.  Larissa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Gyrton,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
retains  its  name  and  position.  The  appellation  Larissa  was 
peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  ancient 
world  it  indicates  a  Pelasgic  settlement.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  Homer  means  Larissa  by  his  Argos  Pelasgicum, 
but,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  Argos  Pelasgicum  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  city,  but  a  district.  Larissa  stood  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  but  still  its  territory  was  subject  to 
great  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The  Aleuada:, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 

7,  Atrax,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Larissa, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  but,  according  to  Leake, 
io  the  northwest,  and  answering  now  to  Gunitza.  Atrax  was 
only  ten  Roman  miles  from  Larissa.  It  was  famed  for  its 
green  marble,  knovm  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Marmor.  8, 
Cranon  or  Crannon,  to  the  southeast  of  Atrax,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Hadjilar.  Near  Crauon  was  a 
spring,  which  possessed,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  property 
of  warming  wine  when  mixed  with  it,  and  keeping  it  warm  for 
two  or  three  days,     9.  Scotussa,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preced- 
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ing,  and  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  It  was  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest  of  Pherre,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
treacherously  occupied  and  plundered  by  Alexander,  the  tyrant 
of  that  place.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  Supli.  Within 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  heights  of  GyrtoscepMliB,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  consul  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  over  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  10. 
Pherfs,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lake  Bceheis.  Cramer's  map 
less  correctly  places  it  near  the  lake's  southern  extremity.  Its 
site  answers  in  part  to  that  of  tlie  modern  VelesHno.  Pherte 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  capital  of  Admetus  in  the  heroic  age.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Jason,  a  native  of  Pherse,  became  master  not  only  of  his 
own  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  It  came  not  long 
after  into  the  power  of  another  tyrant,  Alexander,  the  same 
into  whose  hands  Pelopidas  feU.  It  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  rule.  Strabo  says  that  the  constant  tyranny  under 
which  this  city  la'bored  hastened  its  decay.  The  fountains  of 
Hyperea  and  Mexseis,  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  poets, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  ancient  city. 

3.  PHTHIOTIS. 

I.  AccoBDiNQ  to  Strabo,  Phlhiotis  included  all  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly 
aa  far  as  Mount  CEta  and  the  Haliac  Gulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia, 
and  on  the  east  it  reached  the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Referring  to  Ihe  geograph- 
leal  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  he  comprised  within  this 
extent  of  territory  the  districts  of  Phikia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achillea,  together  with  those  of  Proteailaus 
and  Eurypjlus, 

II.  Many  of  Homer's  commentaWrs  have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  AcJiaia,  also  mentioned  by  him ; 
but  other  critics,  as  Straho  observes,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet  certainly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Again,  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  under  the  name  of  Hellas,  Homer 
meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion  applied  the  term  to  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between 
Pharsalas  and  Theba  Phthtoikie,  while  those  who  contended  for  the  latter  iden- 
tified it  with  the  ruins  of  HeUas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalus,  close  to  the  River 
Enifeas  and  the  town  of  Melitaa. 

nl.  The  Phthibla  were  separated  apparently  from  the  Melians  by  Mount 
Olkrys,  which,  branching  out  from  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  waters 
which  flowed  northward  into  the  Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Spercbius. 
This  mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At  present  it  is 
known,  according  to  X*ake,  by  the  name  of  Mount  Icrako.  Pouqueville.  how- 
ever makes  it  have  the  different  appellations  of  Hcllovo,  Variboro,  and  Gmtra. 
I   I 
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1.  Pharsaltts,  situate,  aocording  to  Strabo,  near  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Aptdanus, 
which  afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  The  Enipeus  is  now  the 
Fersaliti,  and  the  Apidanus  the  Vlacho  lam.  Pharsalus  is 
famous  in  history  for  the  memorahle  battle  fought  in  its  plains 
between  the  armies  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious.  The  plains,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
territory  around  the  city,  was  called  Pharsq.Ua  C^apoaXia), 
whence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The  ancient  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  FSrsala.  Livy  seems  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  since  he  speaks  of  a  Palmo-Phar- 
salus.  2.  Eretria,  between  Pharsalus  and  Pherse,  and  near  the 
modern  Tzang-li.  To  the  southwest  of  Eretria  was  Mount 
Narthacmm,  now  Nartakion,  where  Agesilaus  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
return  from  Asia  Minor.  Cramer  places  it  too  far  to  the  south- 
east of  Pharsalus.  3.  Arne,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
near  Mount  TU&nus,  which  mountain  Leake  places  near  Pei- 
resim,  on  the  Enipeus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Peneus.  Strabo  affirms  that  Arne  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Bceotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  Pelasgi.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  the  Bceotians  were  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  thus  colonized  Bceotia,  sixty  years  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  4.  Theba  Phthiotic<e,  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus,  and 
near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Pagasmus,  or  Gulf  of  Volo.  It 
was  called  Pkthioticw,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bceotian  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  a  military  point  of  view  its  importance 
was  great,  as  it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thes- 
saly  from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrias,  Pherse,  and  Pharsalus.  Its 
ruins  are  situate  on  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of 
Ak-Ketjel,  according  to  Leake. 

5.  Pyrams,  a  harbor  on  the  Sinus  Pagasfeus,  just  below 
Pytyha  P-romontorium  now  Ankistri,  and  which  here  termi- 
nates the  coast  of  Phthiotis.  Close  to  this  headland  were  two 
rooks  named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion,  which  preserved  in  their 
appellations  the  tradition  of  the  great  Thessalian  deluge.  6.  De- 
metrium,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.     It 
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took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  which  it  con- 
tained, and  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  celebrated  city 
of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  Magnesia.  Proceeding  along 
the  coast  in  a  southerly  diiection,  we  come  to  the  River  Am- 
phrysus,  celebrated  by  several  poets  of  antiquity,  and  fabled  to 
have  been  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  It  is  now  called  the  Armyro,  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  its  left  bank.  Leake  appears  to  be  in 
error  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  have  mistaken  a  smaller  stream 
for  this  river.  7.  Alos  or  Halos,  a  little  below  the  ,mouth  of 
the  Araphrysus,  and  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  memory  was 
here  held  m  the  greatest  veneration.  This  place  was  called  Alos 
Phtkioticum  or  Achaicum,  to  distmguish  it  from  another  of 
the  same  name  in  Locris.  8.  Iton,  to  the.west  of  the  preced- 
mg,  and  on  the  River  Cuarius  or  Coralius.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Minerva  Bonis,  who  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  same  name  in  Bceotia-  Leake  places  the  site  of  this  city 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Armyro-  9.  Phyldce, 
placed  by  Leake  to  the  northwest  of  Iton ;  by  Cramer,  to  the 
southwest  of  Alos.  It  contained  a  temple  consecrated  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  games  were  celebrated  here  in  his  honor.  Its  site, 
according  to  Leake,  is  near  Ghidek.  10.  Larissa  Cremaste, 
to  the  south  of  Phylace.  It  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  sea,  and  hence  was  called  Cremaste,  as  "  hanging" 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  which  formed  a  prolon- 
gation of  Mount  Othrys.  This  epithet  served  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  Larissa,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Larissa  was  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  who  is 
hence,  as  some  explain  it,  called  Larisstsus  by  Virgil.  The 
ruins  of  Larissa  Cremaste  are  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Khamako.  11.  AphUa:,  a  port  just  below  Larissa,  and  now 
Fetio.  The  ancient  name  is  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  from  this  place,  when  settmg 
out  on  their  Colchian  expedition.  Hence  'A^srat,  from  d^tV- 
The  bay  itself  is  also  called  the  Bay  of  Feiio.  The  promontory 
Posidium  closes  this  bay  to  the  south,  now  Cape  Stauro.  The 
little  island  of  Myonnesus,  just  below  this  promontory,  is  now 
the  island  of  Argyro. 

12.  Melitaa,  to  the  southwest  of  Iton,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.     Strabo  informs  us  that 
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its  ancient  name  was  Pyrrha,  and  that  it  boasted  of  p 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion.  It  was  also  affirmed  that 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hellas  were  to  be  seen  about 
ten  stadia  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus.  Leake 
places  its  site  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Keuzlar ;  Cramer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Goura, 
which  lies  considerably  south  of  Keuzlar.  13.  Thaumdci,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Dhonwko.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  singularity,  of  its  situation,  and 
the  astonishment  produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  upon  first 
teaching  it  (eaj;(Mi«oi,  from  Savfia,  "wonder").  "  You  arrive," 
says  Livy,  in  describing  it,  "  after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged 
route  over  hill  and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  im- 
mense plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situated  on  a  lofty  and  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Dodwell  says  that  the  view  from  Dhomoko  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  that  he  ever  beheld. 

4.  DOLOPIA. 

I,  The  ancient  Dolopiana  appear  to  have  been  early  established  in  that  south- 
weEtern  angle  of  Thessaly  foTined  by  the  chain  of  Pindus  on  one  side,  and 
Mount  Othrjs  branching  out  of  it  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain  they 
were  separated  from  the  ^nianes,  whfi  were  in  possession  of  the  upper  yalley 
of  the  Sperchius,  while  to  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Phthiolie,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  as  early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  represents  Phcenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as  accompanying  Achilles  thither 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  ally. 

II.  Xenophon,  at  a  later  period,  enumerates  the  Dojopians  among  the  subjects 
of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherje.  We  afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of 
contention  between  the  jEtolians,  who  had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  bor- 
ders of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch. 

Places  in  Dolopia. 
These  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note.  We  may 
mention,  1.  Cttmene  or  Ctemene,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all.  Stephanus  mentions  the  tradition  of  its  having  been 
ceded  by  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  to  Phtenix.  Livy  gives 
the  form  of  the  name  corruptly  as  Cymine.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Lake  Xynias, 
now  the  Lake  of  Tauklt,  and  the  name  Ci&meno  is  still  at- 
tached to  a  site  in  this  quarter.     3.  Phalachthia,  to  the  nortli- 
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west  of  Ctimene,  and  now  Falaclia.  3.  Sosthenis,  to  the  west 
of  tJie  preceding,  said  still  to  retain  its  name,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  River  Phcenix,  now  the  Emicassos,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  4.  Metropolis,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding according  to  Cramer,  but  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west according  to  Leake.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Estiteotis. 

5.  MAGNESIA. 

I.  Thb  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  that  narrow  portion  of  Tlicssaly 
which  is  confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Sinns  Pagasfeus  to 
the  north  and  south,  anS  between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east.     The  people  of  this  district  were  called  Magneies,  and  appear  to  have  been 

II,  Among  the  monntains  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Mount  Htnaole, 
the  extreme  point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
chain  of  Ossa,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithffi,  and  a  favorite  haunt  of  Pan.  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that 
it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fountains.  One  of 
these  was  apparently  the  Libethrian  fountain,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Lycophron. 
Strabo  says  that  Mount  Homoie  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  Apollo- 
nius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea,  3,  Mount  Ossa.  named  by  the  modem 
Greeks  Kiasovo,  and  eslending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the 
Magnesian  coast  to  the  chain  of  Pelion,  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake  had  rent  them  asunder,  thus  form- 
ing, as  already  remarked,  the  vale  or  defile  of  Tempe.  This  locality,  too,  was 
famous  in  the  legends  of  poetry,  the  giants,  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens, 
having  sought  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  3.  Mount 
Pelion,  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  Idcos  and  Ormemum,  forms  a  chain 
of  some  extent  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications  ofOssa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia. Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  LapithE.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt 
of  Chiron,  whose  cave,  as  Diotearehns  relates,  occupied  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  Euripides  and  other  poets  speak  of  the  forests  of  Pelion.  On  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  tempje  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actfeos, 
to  which  a  troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  ascended  every 
year,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  by  appointment  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit  Chat  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Leake  makes  the 
modern  name  of  Pelion  Mount  FlessidM. 

Places  in  Magnesia. 
l.Homdlium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Homoie,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  s'ood  probably  near  the  modern  Fieri, 
where  is  now  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius.  3.  Myrm,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  mentioned  by  Scylax.  3.  Eurym6n<E, 
below  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  coast.     4.  Rhizus,  south 
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of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  Its  ruins  are  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Pozt,  and  close  to  the  village  of  that  name. 
5.  Melibwa,  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  assigned  by 
Homer  to  Philoctetes.  Livy  places  it  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ossa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  toward  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
above  Demetrias.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  a  place  eaUed  Castri, 
not  far  beyond  Dhematd,  where  now  exists  only  a  monastery 
of  St.  John  Theologus.  6.  LacSrea,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  nymph  Coronis,  the  mother  of  jEscula- 
pius.  The  Lake  Bcebeis  is  now  the  Lake  of  Carla.  7.  Ainif- 
rus,  southwest  of  Melibcea,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
8.  Casthanwa,  ou  the  coast  below  JMelibfea,  and  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  storm  experienced  by  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  off  this  coast.  According  to  some,  the  chestnut  {cas- 
tanea),  a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelion,  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  the  name  of  this  town,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  truth,  however,  is  probably  the  other  way,  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  the  tree,  Leake  makes  the  mod- 
em name  Port  Tamukhari. 

9.  "thaumada,  to  the  south  of  Casthanaa,  and  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Philoctetes.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Tkaumaci  of  Phthiotis.  10.  Magnesia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  T 
gulf.  Cramer  places  it  too  high  up.  Leake  makes  it  c 
spond  to  the  modern  Argalasii.  H.  OrmSnium,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pagasean  gulf,  and  northwest  of  the  preceding.  It 
was  an  ancient  city,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Phcenix,  the  preceptor 
of  Achilles.  It  sank  in  importance  after  the  founding  of  De- 
metrias, from  which  it  was  only  twenty-seven  stadia  distant. 
12.  lolcos,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  a  city  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Pindar  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelion,  and  near  the  small  river  Anafirus,  in  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal.  The  place  was  ruined 
by  the  foundmg  of  Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighboring 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lolcos.  13.  PagSsts,  the  port 
of  lolcos,  and  afterward  of  Pherte.     It  was  said  by  some  to  have 
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ilerived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Argo's  having 
been  built  here  {Hay aaai,  from  n'^yvviit);  but  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
that  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  numerous  springs 
which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  (Hajaaai,  from  TrayaO-  Its 
site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  Pagasse 
gave  name  to  the  Sintis  Pagasaus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
14.  Demetrias,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  PagasiE, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  founded 
it  about  290  B.C.  It  derived  its  population  in  the  first  instance, 
as  Strabo  reports,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagaste, 
Ormenium,  Ehizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  &c.,  all  which  were  finally 
included  within  its  territory.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  raifitary  point  of  view, 
was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  of  Greece. 
It  was,  in  fact,  most  advantageously  placed'  for  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  defile  of  Tempe,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
plains  as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proxunity  to  the  island  of  Eubosa,  Attica, 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Hence  Philip,  the.  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to 
have  termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  Demetrias,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  occupied  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
now  called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of 
Volo. 


I.  Thb  MaHant,  ol  MjjXtEtr,  as  they  aie  called  by  Attic  writers,  or  Malians, 
MoSirff,  aeeording  to  the  Doric  form,  which  was  doubtless  their  own  dialect, 
were  the  most  southern  tribe  belongiDg  to  Thessaly.  They  occupied  princiiffllly 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeiioan,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylte,  and  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Sperchins,  a  little  above  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

II.  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  was  chiefly  flat.     In  some  parts  the 
plains  were  cxtensire,  in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  the  Ma- 
lian  Gulf,  and  toward  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  Tra- 
ill. Thucydides  divides  the  Melians  into  three  different  tribes,  which  he  names 

Paraiii,  Hierenses,  arid  Trachinii.     The  first  were  so  called  from  their  dwelling 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  last  from  their  being  the  occupants  of  the  Trachin 
district.     The  Hierenses  are  supposed  to  have  been  pi      " 
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Places  among  the   Malienses. 

1.  Anticpra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius,  and  famed  for 
its  hellebore,  so  much  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians 
as  a  cure  for  insanity.  It-must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
Antioyra,  which  also  produced  hellebore,  situate  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  The  River  Sperchius  has  already  been 
mentioned  (page  481).  2.  Lamia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchius,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Malian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians 
with  other  confederate  Greeks,  commanded  by  Leosthenes; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  nafne 
of  the  Lamiac  war.  Antipater,  havmg  been  defeated  in  the 
first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
allies ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to  escape  from  this  place, 
and  retire  to  the  north  of  Thossaly.  The  site  of  Lamia  is  sup- 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Zeitouri,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  gives  name  now  to  the  ancient  Sinus  Maliacus. 

On  crossing  the  Sperchius  we  enter  into  the  Trachinian  dis- 
trict, which  took  its  name  from,  3.  The  town  of  Trachis  or 
Trachin,  known  to  Homer,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Achilles, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  Melian  territory.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntary 
murder,  as  we  learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  4.  Her- 
aclea  Trackinia,  about  six  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trachis.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  at  the  request  of  the  Tra- 
chinians,  who  were  harassed  by  the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent 
a  colony  into  their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Traohiiji- 
ans,  built  a  town,  to  which  the  name  of  HeracUa  was  given, 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopyle,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  It  became  in  time  a  flourishing  city,  especially  under 
the  ^tolians,  who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  this  city  may  still  be  traced  on  a 
high  flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  CEta. 

Leaving  Heraclea,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  defile  of  Ther- 
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mopyla,  formed  by  a  morass  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
clifls  nf  Mount  (Eta  on  the  other.  The  word  Thermopyla 
{espfiai  IIvAat,  '^Warm  Gates  or  Pass")  denotes  both  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  defile,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain  warm 
springs  In  the  immediate  vicmity  of  Anthela,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  (Eta  approached  so 
close  to  the  Maliac  Gulf,  or,  at  lea'^t,  to  an  inaccessible  morass 
which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  thaft  one 
single  wheel-track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  .Thermopylse.  At  some  little  distance,  seem- 
ingly about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated,  thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  ThermopylEc,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians,  called  Alpeni.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs, 
salt  and  sulphureous.  This  copious  supply  of  mineral  .water 
spread  its  mud  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent 
ground ;  and  the  Phocians  had  designedly  endeavored  so  to  con- 
duct the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  impracticable,  at 
the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it,  near  to  the  western 
gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  dff  the  attacks  of 
the  Thossalians.  It  was  at  Thermopylie  that  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band  of  heroes  withstood  the  attack  of  the  immense  host 
of  Xerxes,  and  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass.  The  Greeks 
stationed  themselves  at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Phocians,  and 
were  only  overcome  when  a  body  of  Persians  had  got  in  their 
rear  by  a  circuitous  path  over  the  mountains.  The  name  of 
this  path,  as  wellas  that  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  was 
Anopaa.  The  modern  name  of  (Eta  is  Eatavothra.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  CallidrOmus. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  battle 
fought  at  the  Pass  of  ThermopyliE  between  the  Romans  under 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manceuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  At  the  present 
day,  CEta  and  Sperchius  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom  of  Greece  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Le- 
onidas. Thern^iopylEB  no  longer  exists  as  a  pass,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  he  identified  with  the  an- 
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oient  place.     The  sea,  instead  of  bordering  the  defile,  is  now 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  it 

7,  MNlAtlES. 

I.  The  Mnianss  or  Eniene'a  were  a  Thessalian  tribe,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose  frequent  migrations  have  been  alluded  to 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plutarch  in  his 
Greek  Questions.  He  slates  that  they  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Do- 
rian Plain;  aner  which  they  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally 
settle*  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchiua. 

ir.  Their  antiquity  and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  At  a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Gre- 
cian communities  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiac  war.  But  in  Strabo's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been 
eilerminatcd,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  .^tolians  and  Athamanes,  upon 
whose  territories  they  bordered. 

Places  among  the  .(Enianbs. 

1.  Hypata,  their  prinoiffal  town,  on  a  rising  ground  or  slope 
a  little  distance  fiom  the  lower  bank  of  the  Sperchius.  Leake 
makes  its  site  correspond  to  that  of  the  modern  Neopatra,  called 
by  the  Turks  Badrajik.  Cramer  places  it  at  Caslritza,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neopatra.  The  women  of  Hypata  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  2.  Sperckia,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
situated  near  the  Sperchius,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  .iEtolians.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northwest  of  Hypata, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Mount  Tymphrestus,  from  which  the  Sperchius  was  said  to 
derive  its  source,  closed  the  valley  of  the  .^nianes  \jo  the  vi-est, 
and  thus  separated  them  from  the  Athamanes  and  the  small 
district  of  Aperantia.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is, 
according  to  Leake,  Velukhi. 

2.  ACARNANIA. 
(A.)  Name  and  Boundabiee, 
I.  The  Acarnaniaos  {' kKapvave^)  are  never  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though  their  neighbors  and  brethren,  the  ^tolians,  are ; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acarnanians, 
as  the  name  of  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  tho  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and  widely- 
diifused  race  called  the  Leleges,  and,  by  gradual  intermixture 
with  Hellenic  stock,  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  Greek  people. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  formed  a  kind  of  union  and  civil  pohty, 
which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing ;  but  his  work  is  lost. 
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II  Acainania  was  bomided  on  the  west  and  soatliwest  by 
the  Man  Ionium,  o.  Ionian  Sea;  on  the  north  by  the  Sims 
Ambradus,  or  Gult  of  Arta;  on  the  northeast  by  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Agrad  and  Amphilochi. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  not  so  easy  to  determme.  In  the 
time  of  Thoeydides,  it  extended  east  of  the  River  Achdims,  and 
eneroached  upon  the  territory  whieh  seemed  the  property  of  the 
^tolians.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
the  Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line. 

Ill    Aoarnania  finally  became  part  of  the  Eoman  provmee  of 

Epiins.     Its  modern  name  is  CarUia.  or  Oamia,  the  latter 
being  an  evident  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  As  the  history  of  the  Agra  and  Amphilochi  i«  chiefly 
connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  we  may  include  them  m  the 
description  of  this  country. 

I  AoAJiNAitiA,  like  MUHn,  was  a  mountainous  land,  but  its 
hills,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  were  less  lofty  and  rugged. 
The  valleys  of  both  countries  contained  extensive  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pastures.  Modern  travellers  in  like  manner 
represent  the  interior  as  covered  with  forests,  and  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while  the  valleys 
are  still  filled  with  several  lakes. 

II.  The  Aoarnanians,  like  the  .ffitolians,  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous people,  who  possessed  none  of  the  taste  and  refinement 
which  belonged  to  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Thucydides  testifies  that  in  his  time  they  still  retained 
much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  mode  of  livmg  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 
(C.)    Sketch  of  AoASNANiiN  History. 

I  Thucydides  (who  wrote  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced 
B  C  431 )  is  the  eariieot  extant  writer  that  gives  ua  any  exact  infonnation  abont 
a  peopio  called  Acai.anlan.,  inhabitln,  th.  conntry  which  we  ha,c  calW  Acar- 
nania The  Acamanian  confederacj  is  first  presented  to  out  notice  as  leagued 
with  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  motive  which  seems  to  hare 
brought  about  this  alliance  was  principally  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the 
AcamamaDS  and  the  republic  of  Ambraeia. 

II  The  Aearnanians  proved  valuable  allies  to  the  Athenians  m  this  struggle, 
successfully  opposing  atormidable  invasion  of  the  Ambiaelots  and  PelopoDoe- 
sians  and  effectnally  checlting  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  I.acedaimomans  in  this 
quarter  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  their  country  was  mvaged  by  Ages- 
fcus,  lin.  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aearnanians  were  compelled  to  sue  tor  peace. 
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m.  From  this  period  little  is  known  of  the  Acarntmian  republic,  until  the 
atrairEofGi^ecebecameblendedmitliRomanpolitics.  We  find,  however  that 
it  suffered  considerably  from  a  coalition  formed  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  the 
.aohans.  Polybios  slates  that  on  this  ocmlon  the  Aoamanians  lost  several 
.r'^'.  V  "^  ^vrded  between  the  two  conspiring  parties.    Indeed,  as 

the  ^tolnrns  increased  in  power  and  importance,  they  became  more  formidable 
■"■•I  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Acarnanians ;  and  the  latter  were  freqnenUy 


ofZoodo"  "*'''  "'  '"''°"  "  ""  ^'""'"-  "* '°  ™"P.  "»  •«™il  M«i 

IV.  It  was  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Macedon,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  ^lohans,  which  caused  them  to  reject  the  overtures  ofQ  Fla- 
mmmns  the  Roman  contm.nderi  b.t  on  the  siege  and  capture  ofi„„.  tbei, 
princ.pal  town,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscophil,,  the  whole  nation 
finally  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

V.  The  AmphmU,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  occupied  the  eastern 
■bores  of  the  Smns  Ambracins,  and  the  monntalnoos  conntrj.  north  of  the  A,,^ 
ilko  the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  barbarians  than  the  Greek,  ; 
Out  btrabo  seema  to  class  them  with  the  tribes  of  Epirotic,  not  with  those  of 
.«ohan  origm.  They  at  length  formed  part,  however,  of  the  ^lolian  republic 
when  that  people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and  were  afterward 
conquered  by  Philip,  sou  of  Demetrtos  ;  but,  on  the  recovery  of  Athamania  from 
that  pnnce,  they  were  again  attached  to  ^tolia.     Their  only  town  was  Argos 

TI.  The  Apm  appear  from  Thueydijes  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Acarnanuin  confederacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pclopoonesian  war  At 
a  subsequent  ,eri«l,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
.Acarnanians  and  Athenians. 

(D.)  Pe.c.s  inAcA. ,..,.,,  4c. 
1.  Aetmm,  a  point  of  luiid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinns  Am. 
bracius,  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  sea-iight  which 
toolc  place  near  it,  in  what  is  now  the  Bay  o!  Prevesa,  hetween 
Oolaviamw  and  Antony,  when  the  latter  was  totally  defeated. 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  Aotium,  and  erected  Niapo- 
hi,  or  « the  City  of  Victory,"  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf 
m  Epirus.  The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio  The 
best  recent  traveUets  and  geographers  are  in  favor  of  the  former 
D'Anville,  who  advocates  the  latter,  was  misled  by  the  modern 
name  Azio,  which  is  merely  a  Venetian  term,  probably  given 
through  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  true  site.  On 
D'AnviUo's  map,  therefore,  and  those  that  are  copied  from  it 
Actium  should  have  the  place  of  Anactorium.  2.  Anacmium ' 
more  withm  the  Sinus  Ambracius,.  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ac- 
tium. Its  site,  according  to  Leake,  corresponds  to  that  of  Aght- 
m  Pelros,  and  not  to  La  Ptmla,  as  D'Anville  maintains      It 
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was  colonized  originally  by  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians, 
the  latter  of  whom  finally  obtained  sole  possession  of  it.  These 
were  subsequently,  however,  ejected  by  the  Aoarnanians  and 
Athenians.  Anaotorinm  ceased  to  exist  when  Augustus  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  3.  Argos  AmphUdchicuvi,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Amphdochi,  and  on  the  Eiver  Inachus  now 
the  Ariadha.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, led,  according  to  some,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy ;  according  to  others,  by  his 
brother  Alomfeon.  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  many 
calamities,  admitted  their  neighbors,  the  Ambraoiots,  into  their 
society.^  These,  however,  subsequently  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  who,  thereupon  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Acarnanians.  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  after  which  the  place 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  Ajnphilo- 
chiana  and  Acarnanians.  Many  years  aff«r  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Italians.  Argos,  at  a  later  period,  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself 
deserted.     Leake  places  the  site  at  Neokhdri,  near  Vlikha. 

.4.  Olp<E,  a  fortified  post  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  where 
the  Acarnanians  held  a  court  of  justice,  and  where  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians 
over  the  Ambraciots  and  Peloponuesians.  Leake  places  the 
site.of  Olpai  at  Arapi  or  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Myrtuntium,  a  little 
distance  below  Actium,  and  on  a  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  lake  is  now  the  lagoon  of  Vulkaria.  6.  Echinus, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  on  this  coast.  It  stood  on  a 
mountain,  temoved  from  the  sea,  and  appears  to  answer  now 
to  At  Vasili. 

7.  Lettcas  or  Leucadia  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding. 
This  projection  of  ^d  once  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but 
was  afterward ,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  cut, 
and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  the  modern  name  of  which 
is  Sanla  Maura,  or  Lefkadka.  The  cut  itself,  three  stadia 
in  length,  was  called  Dtoryctos,  and  the  passage  through  vras 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows.  These  were 
marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Dioryctos  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Neritis. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  a  body  of  Corinthians,  to  whom  Strabo 
ascribes  the  cutting  of  the  channel.  This  work,  however,  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  describes 
the  Peioponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  city  of  Leuca&  was 
situate,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separated  the  island  from  the  main  land.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  was  the  principal  town  of  Acarnania, 
Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Amaxikhi.  8.  Nertcum,  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  same  peninsula  or  island.  It 
was  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and 
is  mentioned  hy  Homer  as  having  beeii  taken  by  Laertes  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  9.  The  southernmost  extremity  of 
Leucas  was  called  Leucate  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Ducato, 
and  received  its  ancient  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the 
whit  1  f  th  ock.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
lover  1  p  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the 
remedj  f  tl  1  ap  when  enamored  of  Phaon.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  th  1  n  nto  y  was  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  every  year, 
on  th  f  t  11  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the 
cliff  some  condemned  criminal  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feath- 
ers and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  person,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below,  ready  to  receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leucadian  territory. 
Returning  to  the  Acarnanian  coast  after  quitting  Leucas, 
we  find,  10.  Palierus,  near  the  modern  Zavedra. '  11.  Sollium, 
now  Selavena,  a  Corinthian  settlement.  13.  Astdcus,  below 
Crithote  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Catidilt  Its  site  is  thought 
to  coirespotid  to  the  modern  Tragamesti  It  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  northward  of  (Eniada,  near  the  Echinades. 
13.  (EniSdtB,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelou",  or  Asprapotamo, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  lendored  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  made  still  stronger,  however,  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favorably  situ- 
ated wit}i  respect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  inclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.     The 
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ancient  site  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  to  tliat  of  Tri- 
kardho.     Cramer  is  in  favor  of  Gardako. 

Opposite  tlie  mouth  of  the  Acheloua  were  the  islands  called 
Echinddes,  many  in  number,  but  which,  in  process  of  time,  have 
for  the  most  part  become  connected  with  the  land  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river.  These  rooks, 
as  they  should  rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force 
to  Troy  under  the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Iliad.  Dulichium,  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal  one 
of  these  islands,  and  its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has 
never  been  determined  by  either  ancient  or  modern  critics.  The 
modern  Petala,  being  the  largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  two  well -sheltered  harbors,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient  Dulichium. 
The  group  of  the  Echinades  is  now  commonly  knovm  by  the 
name  of  Curzolari. 

Having  terminated  our  description  of  the  Acarnanian  coast, 
we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.  Ascending  the  Aohelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank 
^nia,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  PaltBO  Catouna. 

3,  Stratus,  higher  up  the  Achelous,  and  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  Acamania,  and  often 
mentioned  in  history.  Leake  places  the  site  at  the  village  of 
Surovigli.  3.  Phytia  or  Phcetia,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephanus,  from 
Phcetius,  son  of  Alcmteon.      Leake  places  its  site  at  Porta. 

4.  Medeon,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note.  It  was  famed  for  the  siege  which  it  stood  on 
one  occasion  against  the  Italians.  Leake  thinks  that  the 
ruins  near  Katuna  are  those  of  this  ancient  city. 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Acabnania. 
These  are,  1,  M&ca.  2.  Cephdlenia.  3.  Zacynlhus.  4.  Tdeloa  or  TapMa 
Inmla-  These  now  form  part  of  what  are  termed  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  composing  the  Ionian  Republic  or  Confederation  is 
seven,  namely,  Car/u,  the  ancient  Corcyra ;  Theaki,  the  ancient  Ithaca ;  Ceph- 
clotiia,  the  ancient  Oephallenia;  Zakyntko  or  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus; 
SaiUa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucas ;  Paxo,  the  ancient  Paxos ;  and  Cerigo,  the 
ancient  Cythera.    They  are  all  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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I.ITHACA. 

Ithaca,  now  Theaki,  lay  directlj  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which  il  is  diatanl 
about  six  miles.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  island  of  Ulysses.  Its  estent, 
however,  as  given  by  ancient  authorities,  does  not  correspond  with  modern 
computation.  Dictearchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  measuring  eighty  stadia, 
meaning  probably  in  length ;  bat  Strabo  affirms  in  circumference ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  Its  length  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  The  island  through- 
out  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  as  we  learn  from  more  tlian  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey, 

Ohs.  Some  raoieia  echolara  have  raised  doubta  whothor  the  modem  Theaki  bo  the  Ilhaea  of 
the  Odyssey  or  not.  The  quealioii  is  discussed  by  Dr.  WordsworUi,  In  hia  Piaorici  Hitiory  of 
Grtece,  p.  373,  si^q.  According  to  Sir  W.  OeU,  the  Veuetian  geographers  havo  in  a  great  degree 
conlributed  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  Ideutiry  of  the  moilem  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by 
giving  in  their  ebarts-the  name  of  Fal  di  CmnpnTe  to  Ihis-islead,  That  name,  however,  is  tolalij 
unknown  in  tJie  country  itself,  where  the  lale  ia  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  claasea,  and 
Thoalii  by  the  lower.  II  has  been  asBctted  thai  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderable  a  rock  to  Mts  pro- 
of tiftj  vcsselfl  of  aU  denominations,  which  trade  to  every  part  of  the  ModiterraneaD.  (Oeil'a  Ge- 
Bgraphy  aad  Atalqukiea  of  Ilkacir,  p.  30.) 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  island  is  that  so  often 
alluded  to  under  the  name  oSNeritos.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  modern  name 
ia  AvBi,  which  means  "  lofty ;"  he  observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by 
Homer  have  disappeared;  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren,  producing  nothing 
but  Blunted  evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Leake  speaks  of  the  village  of 
Anoi,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  another  mountain,  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  iVeion  (N^wc).  Leake  supposes  this  to  be  the  present 
mountain  of  Oxoi. 

It  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Ilkaca,  probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 
Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  harbor  at  present  called  Port  Folis,  the 
very  name  of  which  favors  his  supposition,  as  marking  the  vicinity  of  some  an- 
cient city.  The  port  called  by  Homer  Pkorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so  mi- 
nutely, is  supposed  by  Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Skhino,  by  others  to 
Port  Molo,  There  was  also  another  haven,  called  Rkcitkron,  situate  apparently 
under  Mount  Neion,  and  which  was  in  the  Bay  oi  Afahs,  as  Leake  supposes, 
toward  Pcrivolio,  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  dwells  on  the  scenery  of 
Ithaea  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

a  CEPHALLENIA 
Ce^halhma,  now  Cephdmia,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  of  sis  miles.  Its  circumference  is  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  island,  as  we  learn 
ftom  Homer,  was  Samos.  In  another  part,  however,  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
Cephallenians  {Ke^a^AijvEj)  as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses.  Strabo  describes  the 
island  as  very  mountainous,  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  Mount 
Xnos.  On  the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  .^nesius.  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Leone,  and  is  said  to  be  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet  high.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist.  Thucydides  speaks  of  four  cities  in  this  island, 
namely,  1,  Paile  or  Pale,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  the  army  that  fought  at  Plattea,    According  to  Polybius,  it  was  situate  in  that 
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part  of  the  island  which  looks  toward  Zacynthus,  and  possessed  an  ample  and 
fertile  territory.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  from 
the  siege  which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  against  Phihp  of  Macedon.  The  rains 
of  this  city  still  exist  at  Palio,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modern  iiiiiri.  3,  CtS.- 
nii,  situate,  according  to  Slrabo,  on  the  same  gulf  *ith  Palle,  but  on  the  opposite 
shore.  According  to  Holland,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bay  ofArgoslati.  The  site  answers  to  the  modem  S.  Giovanni.  3.  Same,  the 
only  town  in  the  island  noticed  by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  from  its  having  stood  a  vigorous  siege  of  four  months  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  189  B.C.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated,  4.  Proai  or  Pronisut,  an  in- 
considerable  town,  close  to  the  sea,  and  southeast  of  Same. 

3.  ZACYNTHUS. 
Zacynthus  (ZokuvSoj),  now  Zakyntho  or  Zante.  to  the  southeast  of  Cephaile- 
uia,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  son  of  Dardanus,  an 
Arcadian  chief.  Thucydides  sta.tes  that  at  a  later  period  this  island  received  a 
colony  of  Achieans  from  the  Peloponnesus,  It  was  subsequently  reduced  hy 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general,  from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to, 
or  ratlier  dependent  upon  Athena.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  III.,  king  ofMacedon,  and  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  Plmy 
speaks  of  it^  fertility.  The  chiefcity  was  also  called  Zacynthus,  h-aA  according 
to  Strabo,  was  a  considerable  place.  The  citadel  was  called  Psophu  from  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Zacynthus,  its  reputed  foundpr 
was  a  native.  The  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Zacynthus  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  island.  The  famous  pitch  wells,  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  which 
he  himself  visited,  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.  The  mount- 
ain called  EMaa  by  PUny,  and  now  Itnown  by  the  name  ot  Monte  Scopo,  rises 
on  the  .southern  side  of  the  town  of  Zanle  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hund- 
red feet,  Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but  it  has  lost  its  woody  character, 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  Ssgantum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rululi  of  Ardea. 

4.  TELEEO*  Oa  TAPHIa;  IH8ULJ1. 
These  form  a  considerable  group  of  islands,  lying  northeast  of  I  haca   o 
rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  are  often  m  n  oned 
by  Homer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pi  ate       The 
principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by  Homer  Taphos,  but  hy  la  s 

Tapliius  and  Taphiussa,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  known  o  mod  m 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Meganisi.    It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leu  ad  an 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port:     Dodwell  informs  us  that  CaUmo,         he 
the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  fl.our  in  the  world,  which  is  sent 
to  Corfa,  and  sold  as  a  luxury. 

3.  d^TOLIA, 

I.  JBtolia  was  so  called  from  its  inhabitants,  the  jEioli 

(Alri^Xoi),  and  these  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 

.^tolus,  son  of  Endymion,  who,  according  to  the  common  ae- 
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count,  came  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  defeated  and  drove 
out  the  early  settlers,  and  established  his  followers  in  the  land. 
II.  jEtolia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Aperantia  and  the  ^nidnes  ;  on  the  west  by  Acar- 
nania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Corinthtacus ;  and  on  the  east  by  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolm. 

(B.)     Divisions. 

I.  jEtolia,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  was  divided 
into  Mtolia  Antiqua  and  Mtolia  EpicUtus. 

II.  mtolia  Antiqua  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous  eastward,  following  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at  Antirrhium. 
mtolia  Epictetus,  or  "  jEtolia  the  acquired,"  was  the  northern 
and  mountainous  part. 

III.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  ^tolian  name, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and  Euri/tanes,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  village-tribes. 

IV.  In  modern  tunes,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  _^totia 
was  part  of  the  province  of  Livadia.  According  to  the  original 
arrangements,  only  the  part  east-of  the  Achelous  and  south 
of  the  two  great  lakes  was  to  belong  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  but  these  boundaries  are  now  extended  toward  the 
north  and  west  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

(C.)    Aspect  of  the  Country. 

I.  The  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Ihe  .^Etolian  territory  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  consisting  in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  from  Pindus 
andCEta  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In  these  highlands,  during  the  winter, 
all  passage  and  intereourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  often  long  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
Achelous,  however,  traverses  some  broad  and  ftuitfui  plains ;  and  at  its  mouth 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continually  receiving  fresh 
accessions,  which  at  length  partially  united  a  group  of  islands  (the  Echinadea), 
once  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each  other  and  with  the  continent. 

II,  The  fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  conflicts  be- 
tween the  bordering  tribes.  Another  fertile  plain  was  similarly  iormed  by  the 
Evenus,  the  second  in  size  of  the  jEtolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the 
side  of  CEta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  ofPUaron  and  Cali/don. 

I.  It  was  partly  the  legendary  renown  of  the  .^tolians,  partly  their  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  jEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellenes.    Bnt 
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lliE  great  mass  of  Ihe  Apodoti,  EuTytanes,  and  Ophimcis,  in  the  inland  mountains, 
were  so  rude  in  tiieir  manners,  and  so  unintelligible  in  their  speech  (which, 
however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
seem  disputable ;  in  point  effect,  it  was  disputed  in  later  tunes,  when  the  ^to- 
lian  power  and 'depredations  had  become  obnoxious  to  nearly  all  Greece. 

11.  It  is  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  j;tolians  on  the 
sea-coast  and  those  in  the  interior  that  we  are  to  trace  the  geographical  di- 
vision, already  mentioned,  into  Alalia  Anligua  and  Epictetus.  When  or  by 
whom  this  division  was  introduced  we  do  not  know ;  it  can  not  bo  founded  upon 
any  conquest,  for  the  inland  jEtoUans  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind ; 
and  the  affinnation  which  Ephorus  applies  to  the  whole  jEtolian  race,  that  it 
had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute 
concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

(E.)    Sketch  Of  JiTOLiAN  HiETOEY. 

I.  The  Lelegea  in  the  north,  and  the  Curetcs,  probably  a  kindred  race,  in  the 
level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  country  liiat  we  can. 
trace.  The  name  aiJEtolia  and  MIoli  was  introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by 
jEtolus  and  his  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  six  generations  before 
the  war  of  Troy, 

II.  The  history  of  the  jEtolians.  as  a  nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Acarnanians;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  were  a  people  of  little  importance 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333,  they  came  into  notice  by 
their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  allied  themselves  with  the 
Aeamanians. 

HI.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (which  commenced  B.C.  230),  the 
.^tolians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermus,  plundered  by  this  king,  and 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  from  the  Acar- 
nanians, applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Ltevinus  (B.C.  210).  Though  this  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with  the  Romans  {about 
B.C.  198),  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal 
alliance  of  the  iEtoliana  was  the  first  step  that  led  to  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans. 

IV.  A  series  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of 
all  -Etolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  oi  Athaia.  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  ^Etolia  almost  disappeared ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Nicepolis,  which  Augustus 
had  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraoian  Gulf,  now  GxUfotAria.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone 
as  few  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of  man,  aa 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

(F.)     Places   in  ^tolia. 

1.  Condpe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  Cyathus  with  that  stream.  According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  Polybius,  it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of 
the  Achelous,  and  corresponds  probably  to  the  modem  Ange- 
lokastro.     It  was  an  inconsiderable  place  until  it  received  im- 
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poitant  augmentation  from  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  it  became  a  large  city,  bearing 
her  name.  Some,  however,  suppose  Arsinoe  and  Conope  to 
have  been  distinct  places,  and  they  are  so  laid  down  on  several 
maps ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Near  Conope  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  city,  and  which  Ovid  calls 
Hyrie.  It  was  likewise  styled  the  Lake  oi-Lysimachia,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Lake  of  Zygbs.  The  site  of  Lysima- 
ohia  answers  to  the  modern  Papadhates.  2.  Ithoria,  a  strong 
fortress,  to  the  southwest  of  Arsinoe,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  modern  Ivoria  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  its  site.  3.  Paanium,  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  Ache- 
lous.  Philip  razed  its  fortifications,  and  transported  some  of 
the  materials,  such  as.  timber  and  bricks,  on  r.afts  down  the 
Acheious  to  CEniadje,  which  he  intended  to  besiege.  It  lay  a 
little  below  the  modern  Stamna. 

4.  Pleuron  Nova,  to  the  southeast,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aracynthus.  It  was  built  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  towns  of  ^tolia,  had 
become'  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  rava- 
ges of  Demetrius  the  jEtolian,  as  Strabo  calls  him,  meaning 
probably  Demetrius  II.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  old  city  stood  some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  new, 
in  the  plain  toward  Calydon.  Leake  supposes  that  the  site  of 
old  Pleuron  was  near  the  modern  Mesolonghi.  6.  Calydon,  to 
the  southeast  of  old  Pleuron,  .famed  in  Grecian  story,  and  the 
theme  of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Statins.  We  are  told  by  my- 
thoiogists  that  CEneus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and  Tydeus. 
reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled  in  Pleuron, 
and  that  frequent  wars  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
contiguous  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calydon  the  famous  boar 
hunt  took  place  in  which  Meleager  so  distinguished  himself. 
Prom  Homer  we  gather  that  it  stood  on  a  rocky  height,  but 
yet  that  its  territory  was  ample  and  productive.  Some  time 
after  the  Pelopoanesian  war  we  fmd  it  in  the  possession  of  the 
It  was  still  a  town  of  some  importance  in  tlie  time 
.r ;  but  Augustus  accomplished  its  downfall  by  removing 
the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  Leake  found  what  he  supposed 
to  be  traces  of  Calydon  at  the  hamlet  of  Kurt-Aga.     In  the 
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vicinity  of  Calydoii,  but  nearer  the  sea  arose  Mount  TapMassus, 
where  Nessus  the  centaar  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have 
thus  communicated  a  fetid  odor  to  the  waters  which  issued 
from  it. 

6.  Molycria  or  Molycnum,  to  the  southeast,  and  close  to  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  afterward  taken  by  the  .^tolians  and 
Peloponnesians.  According  to  Strabo,  its  foundation  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  of  the  HeraolidEe.  Leake  places  its  site 
on  the  first  rise  of  the  hills  behind  the  castle  of -fiMmiVi.  7.  jIm- 
tirrkium,  a  promontory  already  referred  to  (p.  483),  and  so 
called  from  its  being  opposite  to  Rhitim,  another  promontory 
in  Achaia.  It  was  sornetimes  styled  Rhium  Molycricum,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  town  oi  Molycrium,  and  also  Rhium  jEtoH- 
cum.  The  Turkish  fortress  on  Antirrhium  is  now  called  the 
castle  of  Rumili.  8.  Thermus,  some  distance  inland,  to  the 
northwest,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous country.  ,  So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  difficulties  of  its 
approach,  and  so  remote  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered 
inaccessible,  and  was  therefore  deemed,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of 
all  jEtoiia.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  for  deciding  the 
elections  of  magistrates  were  held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
festivals  and  commercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored 
not  only  vrith  abundance  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life, 
but  with  the  most  costly  ornaments,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  splendid  entertainments.  This  city  was  taken  by  Philip  III. 
of  Macedon,  in  his  memorable  expedition  into  jEtolia,  and 
given  up  to  piUage.  More  than  two  thousand  statues  were 
defaced  on  this  occasion ;  a  variety  of  costly  arms  were  carried 
off,  and  fifteen  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor  were  destroyed. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place. 
According  to  Leake,  Thermus  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
pyramidal  hill,  and  was  of  a  triangular  shape.  He  places  its 
site  at  Vlokho. 

9.  Trickomnm,  and  near  the  Lake  Trichonitis,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  city.  Leake  places  it  ffli  the  southern 
side  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  Gavala ;  but  Cramer  to  the 
northwest.  The  latter  calls  the  lake  by  the  modem  name  of 
Vrachori;  but  Leake  styles  it  Apokuro.  The  remaining  ge- 
ography of  jEfolia  is  unimportant  and  obscure. 
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4.  LOCRIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Divraions,  &e. 

I.  Locrts  was  so  cailed  from  the  Locri,  its  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  were  three  distinct  tribes,  namely,  the  Locri 
Ozola,  Locri  Epicnemidti,  and  Locri  Opuntii. 

II.  The  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Ozolffi ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  these  last  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

III.  The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  as- 
cribing tiie  origin  of  the  Locrians  to  the  Leleges ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  in  very  .early  times,  some  tribes  of  Hellenic  origin, 
probably  Cohans,  became  bitermingled  with  the  Leleges,  and 
that  from  this  fusion  the  Locrjan  race  arose. 

1-  LOCRI  OZflL^. 

I.  Tkb  Locri  Oso/a  occupied  anatrowtract  of  countrj',aitnateit  on  the  north- 
.  ern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Golf,  commencing  at  A^lirrhium,  and  terminating 

near  Cirrha,  in  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Crisaaus.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  JEtolians,  and  parUy,  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Da- 
Tians,  while  to  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  I 
Phocis. 

II.  According  to  Strabo,  the  OaolK  were  a  colony  from  the  moi 
Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  to  the  east ;  and  their  name,  according  to  some 
acconnts,  was  derived  from  some  fttid  springs  (ofu,  "  to  emit  a  stench"),  near 
Mount  Taphiassus,  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  coast,  and  beneath  which  the  cen- 
taut  Nessus  waa  said  to  have  been  entombed.  Others,  however,  ascribed  the 
namo  to  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  while  Archytas, 
an  Oiolian  poet,  derived  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  scented 
the  airl 

in.  Thucydides  represents  them  aaa  wild,  uncivilized  race,  and  addicted  from 
the  earliest  period  to  theft  and  rapine.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  witJi  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of  Naupactns, 
their  principal  city  and  harbor,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  ^tolians,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Places  among  the  Locri  Ozol.^. 
1.  Naupactus,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lo- 
crian  territory,  and  close  to  Antirrhium.  It  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  oircurastanee  of  the  Heraclid^  having 
there  built  the  ships  {vav^  and  Tr^wv^ii)  in  which  they  crossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war  this  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senians,  after  these  last  had  evacuated  Ithome.     The  acquisi- 
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tioii  of  Naupaotus  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station 
for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not  only  afforded  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with  Corcyra  and  Acar- 
nania,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
on  t!ie  opposite  coast.  On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Naupaotus  surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
Messenians  thence.  Phihp  of  Macedon  subsequently  ceded  it 
to  the  .Italians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
The  modern  town  is  called  Enebechte  by  the  Turks,  Nepacto 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Franks.  The  Sums  Co- 
rinthiacus  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  2.  (Eneon,  to  the 
northeast,  and  a  sea-port.  Near  it  was  a  temple  of  Nemean 
Jove,  in  which  Hesiod  is  said  to  have  expired.  CEneon  stood 
near  the  modern  Magula,  according  to  Leake.  3.  (Eanthe, 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the 
coast.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  classic  writers.  It  contahied  temples  to  Venus,  Diana,  and 
^soulapius.  Its  site  was  near  Galaxidi.  Cramer  errs  in 
placing  it  at  Veternitza.  4.  ChalcBon,  the  last  maritime  town 
of  Locris  on  the  CrissEean  Gulf.  Leake  places  it  at  Larnaki. 
5.  Ampkissa,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  OzoUe,  to  the 
north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Crissfean  Gulf,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains  {a/w^i,  "around").  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyons  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walla 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground  which  was  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  mo- 
lested travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. At  a  later  period,  however,  Amphissa  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  the  .^tolians.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mod- 
em town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa,  The 
Sinus  CrissEBUS  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 

a.  LOCEI  EPICNEMIDIL 
The  Locri  Epkaemidii  occupied  a  small  district  immediately  adjoiniDg  Ther- 
mopylK,  and  confined  between  Mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  and  the  Sea  of 
Eubcea,  They  were  called  Epicnemidii  from  their  being  adjacent  to  Mount 
Cnemis  {M,  Kufjfiir)-  Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opunlii  under  the  general 
name  of  I.ocri, 
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Places  among  the  Locri  Epichemidii. 
1.  Alpem  or  Alpenus,  just  below  Thermopyte,  and  whence, 
as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew 
their  supplies.  2.  Mcfsa,  to  the  southeast,  occupied  during  the 
Saered  War  by  Phaliecus,  the  Phoolan  general,  in  order  tc  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  Philip  through  Thermopylse.  ■  Gell  places 
it  at  the  modern  Moh.  3.  Scarphe  or  Searpkeia,  to  the  south- 
east. It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  raised 
the  sea  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its 
waters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  between  the  modern  vil- 
lages of  Molo  and  Andem.  4.  Tlirtmium,  to  the  southeast,  near 
the  River  Boagnus,  and  some  distance  from  the  coast  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
several  years  afterward  foH  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who 
enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Its  silo  corresponds  with  an  ancient 
rum  above  Fumani.  5.  Cnemides,  a  fortress,  to  the  north- 
east, opposite  to  the  Promontory  of  Cenccttm  in  Eubcea,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  distance  of  ten  stadia.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  called  LieUdes.  In 
one  of  these  islands  was  a  monument  of  Lichas  (whence  the 
name  of  the  group),  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  hurled  mto 
the  sea,  in  this  quarter,  by  Hercules,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 

3.  LOCRI  OPONTir. 

I.  Tub  Opanlian  Losri  followed  after  tlie  Epicnemidii.  and  occupied'  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  lifleen  miles,  beginning  a  little  soutb  of  C««a,des,  and  estending 
to  tbo  town  ofifcl.,  on  the  frontlo,  of  B«otia.  Inland  tbel,  territory  reached 
10  the  Phocnin  towns  of  Hyampalu  and  Aba.  They  derired  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis. 

n  The  Opuntian  Loral  pretended  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  Hellenic 
people  m  Qreece ,  and  that  Cj™..  their  principal  maritime  city,  had  hcen  in 
habited  by  Deucalion,  when  he  lirst  descended  from  Parnassus. 

Places  among  the  Locki  Opuntil 
1.  Daphnus,  the  first  town  on  their  coast,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  included  within  the  limits  of  Phoois.  It  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  Strabo's  time!  2.  AMpe,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
cedmg,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Locnans  hi  a  descent  which  they  made  on  this  ooast  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.     3.  Ct/nus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  and  opposite  to  vEdepsus  in  Eubcea.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  city  of  tlie  Opuiitian  Locri.  According  to  an- 
cient traditions,  it  iiad  long  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha ;  and  the  latter  was  even  said  to  have  been  interred 
here.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  tliose  near  the  village 
of  Lebanitis,  4,  Opus,  to  the  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  by  Homer  as  the  birth-place 
of  Patroolus.  Plutarch  commends  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  observance  of  religious  rites.  This  place  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Kar- 
denilza.  Opus  gave  name  to  the  Opuntms  Sinus,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Talanti.  Opposite  to  Opus  vras  the  island  of  Atalanta, 
fortified  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vrith 
a  view  of  checliing  the  depredations  of  the  Loerian  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Eubcea.  It  is  now  called  Talanta.  5.  Naryx  or 
Narycium,  to  the  northwest  of  Opus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pho- 
cians  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

5,  DORIS. 

(A.)     Name,  BoTiNDABiES.  &c, 

I.  Doris,  called,  also,  from  its  four  cities,  Dorica  Tetrapdlis, 
■was  a  small  tract  of  country,  deriving  its  name  from  its  Doric 
inhabitants.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  .iEtoIia,  and 
confined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains  belonging  to 
that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Parnassus  to  the  south,  and 
of  (Eta  to  the  east  and  north. 

II.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have  presented 
but  little  to  attract  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  fourth  and  last  settlement  of  the  great  Do- 
ric race,  before  their  final  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  this  small  tract 
of  country  was  Dryopis,  derived  probably  from  Dryopes,  one 
of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece. 

(B.)    HtsTOBiciL  Sketch  of  thb  Dcriane. 

I.  The  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  derived 
their  origin,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  the  mythic  Dorus,  the  son  of 
Hellen.  Modern  scholars,  however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  mako  the 
name  Dorians  (Aupierr)  equivalent  to  "  HigManderi,"  from  Sa  and  ipoj , 

n.  Herodotus  mentions  five  successive  migratioos  of  Ihis  race.    Their  first 
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settlement  was  in  Phthiolis,  in  the  time  of  Deacalion ;  the  next,  under  Dorus, 
in  Heitiaoiis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pindus,  af- 
ter they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmteans  from  Hestioeotis  ;  the  fourth  set- 
tlement was  in  Dtyopia,  afterward  called  the  Dorian  Telrapolia, 

III.  From  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  the  Dorians  migrated  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
though  some  of  their  number  remained  behind.  This  last  migration  is  com- 
monly termed  the  return  of  the  Heraclldai,  and  is  stated  lo  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  B.C.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclidfe  and  the  Dorians  are  ihvolved 
in  much  obscurity.  The  HeraelidK  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  Achsan 
family,  united  with  the  Dorians  in  a  similar  manner  with,  but  by  a  stronger  tie 
than,  the  jEtolians  under  Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  have  l^en  part  in  this 

rV.  The  Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three  tribes, 
namely,  the  Hyilds,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphylians.  The  iwo  latter  arc 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas  and  Pamphylusj  the  two  sons  of  .^gi- 
mins,  a  mythic  Dorian  king,  and  the  first  claimed  descent  from  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Some,  however,  make  the  Hylleis  and  Dymanes  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Dorians,  and  the  Pamphylians  to  have  been  made  up  of  volunteers  who 
joined  the  expedition  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

V.  The  Dorians,  when  transplanted  into  the  more  genial  climate  and  the 
more  ample  and  fertile  territory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  seem  always  to  have 
preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of  their  earlier  abode  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis, 
and  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  that  interchange  of  good  will  with  the 
Dorians  who^had  remained  behind  there,  which  was  especially  cherished  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  toward  their  mother  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  LacedEemon,  more  particularly,  as  the 
leading  Peloponnesian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 
sist its  httle  metropolis  when  threatened  by  attacks  from  the  more  powerful 
Phoclans  and  the  highlanders  of  CEta. 

VI.  But  still  this  small  territory  was  occasionally  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  neighboring  states,  more  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history, 
during  the  ^Etolian  and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Strabo  ol 
matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  to 
mans  became  masters  of  Greece. 


d  have  still  existed  when  the  f 


Places  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 
The  Dorian  Tetrapolis  contained,  as  its  name  denotes,  four 
cities.  1.  Erineus,  on  the  River  Pindus,  now  the  ApostoUa,  a 
branch  of  the  Cephisus.  3.  Boeum  or  Boium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pindus,  and  supposed  by 
Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Mariol&tes.  3.  Pindus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  stood  above  Erineus.  He  adds,  that  in  its 
vicinity  flowed  a  stream  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  (the 
Pindus,  already  mentioned  by  us),  which  joined  the  Cephisus 
close  to  LUEBa,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the  latter  river  rose. 
He  also  informs  us  that  some  writers  gave  to  the  town  of  Pin- 
dus the  name  of  Acyphas.     Leake  supposes  this  place  to  have 
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been  toward  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  mountain,  which  is 
connected  noithward  with  (Eta  proper,  and  which  to  the  south 
gives  rise  to  the  River  Morms,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Nepahto. 
4  Cptinium,  situated,  according  to  Thucydides,  to  the  left  or 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  Ozote.  It 
was  probably  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  four  Dorian  cities; 
at  least  it  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  history  than  any 
other  Leake  thinks  there  can  be  htde  doubt  that  Gravia  an- 
swers to  this  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  of  Gravia  stands 
exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the 
valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of  Amphissa. 
6.  PHOCIS. 
(A.)    Name,  B  ounda  bie  s,  &c. 

I.  Phocis  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Phoeus, 
the  son  of  vEacus,  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Epi- 
cnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri,  on  the  south  by  the  Cormthian 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri  OzoI<e  and  Doris,  and  on  the 
east  by  Baotia. 

II.  The  territory  of  Phocis  originaUy  extended  to  the  h<ubcean 
channel,  but  was  afterward  entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by 
Locris.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
range  of  Parnassus,  which  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotia. 

(B.)    Aspect  OF  THE  OocNTEY,  &c. 

I  Paesassus  and  the  mountains  which  separate  Phooia  from  Loc  1  rm 
the  upper  valley  of  the  River  CpkUus,  on  the  banks  of  which  tf  e  me 
fertile  country,  though  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  v  ly  n  ar  both 

banks  of  the  river.  ,     ■  ,  ., 

II  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  tl  en   untans 

which  branch  off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Parnassus,  though  there 
are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 


u.i.  "  few  fertile  plaini. 
celebrated  Crissssan  plain, 

HI.  Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Pfiocis  -- 

vaUey  of  the  Cephisus.    It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  moat  of  the  Phocian  towns  were  situated. 
(C.)    Sketch  OF  Phochn  HisTOEV. 

1  We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  Acoord- 
iDK  to  Pausanias,  they  derived  their  name,  as  already  stated,  from  a  king  Pho- 
eus son  of  jEacus;  and  that  the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  the  Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  Previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
vasion  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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Thessaliana,  and  to  have  been  successfui  in  maintaining  their  independence. 
Xerxes,  at  tha  instigation  of  the  Thessalians,  ravaged  Phocis  with  lire  and 
sword,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities. 

II.  The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra ; 
but,  shortly  after  that  event,  circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned  the  cel- 
ebrated Phoeian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war  is  said  to  have 
been  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part  of  the 
Crissiean  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  in 
B.C.  585,  to  lie  waste  forever.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate, 
the  real  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  induce  the  Amphictyons,  to  sentence 
the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land; 
and,  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  the 
line  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should  forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which 
decree  was,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

HI.  In  these  alarming  eircumslances,  the  Phocians  were  induced  by  Philo- 
tnelus.who  appears  lohave  held  some  high  office  in  the  Phoeian  state,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  of  seizing  the  city 
and  temple  of  Delphi.  This  attempt  was  successful,  and  the  Phocians  obtained 
in  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  was  waged  with  various  success  on  both 
sides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all  the  northern  stales  of  Greece  were  opposed 
to  the  Phocians  ;  and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in  con- 
sequence of  (heir  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Pho- 
cians, the  former  were  too  mnch  weakened  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  independent 
stale,  to  render  any  elTectual  aid. 

IV.  But  what  the  Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle  might  have  lasted,  had 
not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took 
possession  of  Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C.  346.  The  Phocians  were 
severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  aD  their  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Aba, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  con- 
taining more  than  filly  inhabitants.  Their  two  voles  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip-  Many  of  the  towns,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  afterward,  Phocis  subsequently,  under  the  Roman 
sway,  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia, 

(D.)  Places  in  Phocis. 
1.  Cirrha,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Crissteus,  or  Gulf  of 
Salona,  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plistus.  It  was 
the  harbor  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixty  stadia 
according  to  Pausanias,  and  eighty  according  to  Strabo,  This 
place  is  often  confounded  with  Crissa,  which  stood  more  Inland 
between  Cirrha  and  Delphi.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  Cirrhean  plain  and  port  were  inhabited  at  an  early 
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period  by  the  CirrhEei  and  AcragaJlidtB,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
vioJated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  extermination  was  to  be  carried 
on  against  these  offenders,  and  that  their  land  was  never  there- 
after to  be  cultivated.  This  decree  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition.  The  port 
of  Cirrha  was  then  demolished,  and  its  territory  declared  ao- 
cursed.  This  edict,  however,  was  afterward  violated  by  the 
Amphissians,  who  tilled  the  land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is 
evident  that  Cirrha  stUl  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as 
he  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona.  Ac- 
cording to  Gell,  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  are  near  the  village  oiXero- 
pigado.  Above  Cirrha  was  Mount  Cirpkts,  separated  from 
the  chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  the  Plistus.  2.  Crissa, 
higher  up  than  Cirrha,  toward  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  It  not 
only  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Crissaeus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salona, 
but  the  plain  also  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  Crissrean 
plain.  In  this  plain  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  The 
CrissEeans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  undue  exactions 
from  the  strangers  who  came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them,  which,  after 
lasting  for  ten  years,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  B.C. 
588,  the  land  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.  The  ruins 
of  Crissa  still  exist  at  a  spot  called  Crisso. 

3.  Anticfra,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  celebrated 
for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  on  the  mountains 
above  the  town.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Thessa- 
lian  Anticyra  (page  503).  Although,  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  it  had  survived  many  of  the  other 
towns  of  Phocis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage 
which  it  chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  a  sheltered  gulf,  and 
its  importance  as  a  point  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
Its  ruins  are  at  Aspraspitia.  4.  Medeon,  near  Anticyra,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bojotia.  Cramer  places  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay ;  but  Leake  assigns  it  a  position  to  the  northwest  of  An- 
ticyra, and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Desfma.  It  was 
destroyed  with  tlie  other  cities  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
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"War,  and  probably  never  restored.  The  Pharygium  Promon- 
torium  is  Cape  Aghia,  beyond  which  was,  5.  Mychm,  a  port, 
and  the  extreme  point  of  Pliocis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
it  was  contiguous  to  Bceotia.  It  was  the  port  of  Bulis,  and 
answers  now  to  the  haven  called  Hagios  Lukas. 

6.  Ambrysus,  to  the  northeast  of  Anticyra,  situate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing 
a  scarlet  dye,  by  means  of  an  insect  which  was  bred  in  the  ber- 
ries. The  treo  meant  was  the  Quercus  cocdfera.  This  place, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  Chteronea.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dystomo.  Advancing  toward 
Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  northwest  of  Ambrysus,  we  enter 
an  the  celebrated  road  known  by  the  name  of  Ix^a-n]  'Orfof,  or 
"the  divided  way,"  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot  where  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  unfortunate  son 
CEdipus  It  was  also  called  Triodos,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  three  roads  leading  to  Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Ambrysus 
uniting  there.  DodwcD  makes  the  modern  name  Derbeni, 
which  means  a  pass,  I.Lycorea^  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  stated  in  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 
Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi.  It  was 
high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  its  site  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the  village  of  Li&Jmra. 

8.  Delphi,  a  celebrated  city,  the  largest  in  Phocis,  situate  on 
an  elevation  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  tho  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  one  in  Greece.  It 
naturally,  therefore,  became  populous  and  wealthy.  The  in- 
habitants consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the  privileged  class, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  the  bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The 
constitution  was  originally  monarchical :  the  kings  were  also 
called  prytanes.  The  Dorian  families  made  an  oligarchy,  from 
which  the  priests,  thp  Pythian  court  of  justice,  and  a  limited 
senate  were  chosen.  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  the 
rendezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphiotyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo  to  Acrisius.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Castri. 
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Moke  particular  Account  op  Delphi. 
'  The  original  name  of  the  place  w 
more  modem  appellation,  which  se 
whence  the  prophetic  vapor  Issued,  or  from  the  serpent  whic*  Apollo  slew  there. 
{Hesydi.,  iieAjiof,  /i^rpo,  Koi  6  iv  AeA^otf  Spasiiv.)  From  Ihe  description  which 
Strabo  gives  of  the  cavern,  and  from  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  called  the  "  navel 
of  the  earth,"  it  should  seem  that  the  former  derivation  is  preferable.  There 
was  a  legend  that  two  eagles,  sent  by  Jnpiter  from  the  east  and  west,  met  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and 
other  devices,  which  was  called  the  navel  stone :  representations  of  this  may 
be  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bas  relief  repre- 
senting the  combat  between  Apollo  and  Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  who,  having  exhaled  the  vapor,  pronounced  some 
prophecy  in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterward  set  to  verse  by  the 
poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  effects  produced  by  the  vapor  upon  some  goals  and  the  man  who  attended 
them.  The  great  reputation  Of  the  Delphian  oracle  made  it  the  richest  shrine 
in  Greece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtained 
made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple.  The  first  stone 
temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonios  and  Agamedes :  this  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  B.C.  548,  a  new  one  was  built  by  the  Amphictjons  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
largely  contributed.  The  Alcmffionidie,  who  contracted  to  build  it,  very  liber- 
ally substituted  Parian  marble  in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone 
of  jvhich  they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  The  wealth  of  Delphi 
naturally  attracted  plunderers.  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  The 
Phocian  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries.  At  a  stUl  later  period,  Delphi  be- 
came exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed  by  their 
king  BrennuB.  These  barbarians,  having  forced  the  defiles  of  (Eta,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  booty  which  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we  are  told  that,  on 
the  capture  of  Tolosa  (now  Ta«lmse)  by  the  Roman  general  Ciepio,  a  great  part 
of  the  Delphic  spoils  were  found.  Such  is  the  account  of  Strabo,  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  GauU  met  with  great  disasters  in  their  attempt  on 
Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited  through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
god.  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this  temple ;  and  the  Emperoi  Nero  car- 
ried off  five  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  tune.  Constantino  the  Great, 
however,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.  He 
removed  all  the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  famous  one  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  PlalieK, 
found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius.  and  which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  held  one  of  their  assemblies. 

Above  Delphi  rises  Mount  Parnassus,  a  chain  -which  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozote 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the 
middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotia.  The  name,  however,  was  more  usually  restricted  to 
the  lofty  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Delphi  was  situated. 
According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  anciently  called  Larnassus, 
because  the  ark  or  larnax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  after  the 
flood.  It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Li^kura.  This  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  centra!  Greece.  Strabo  says  that  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  Aorooorinthus  at  Corinth,  and  also  states  that  il  was  of  the 
same  height  as  Mount  Helicon,  but  in  the  latter  point  he  was  mistaken,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  who  informs  us  that  Liaknra  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
Palaavv-m,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  whence  the  epithet  of  "  snowy,"  so  gen- 
erally apphed  to  it  by  the  poets.  Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  "two  headed"  (SiKipv- 
^f),  one  of  which  Herodotus  names  Hyampeia,  but  which  were  usually  called 
Pkiedriades.  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Faunl,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and, supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  unto  those 
who  quaffed  its  waters,  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  It  at  pres- 
ent is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water  which  oozes  from 
the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained lor  the  use  of  the  Pythia  arid  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is  now 
ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  Above  the 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corydan  Cave,  sa- 
cred  to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nymphs,  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  as  superior 
to  every  other  known  cavern.  When  Uie  Persians  were  marching  against  Del- 
phi, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  It  is  described 
by  a  modem  traveller  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  arid  nearly  two 
hundred  wide.  As  far  as  this  cave,  the  road  from  Delphi  was  accessible  by 
horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  an  active  man. 
9.  Tithorea  or  Neon,  above  the  Corycian  Cave,  and  near  the 
summit  of  Parnassus,  and  eighty  stadia  distant  from  Delphi. 
Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza.  Near  Ti- 
thorea flowed  the  River  Cachales,  now  Kako-Eheuma,  or  "the 
evil  torrent."  It  emptied  into  the  Cephisus,  10.  Lilcea,  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cephisus.  Pausanias  states  that  the  water  issued  from  the 
spring  at  midday  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 
This  city  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  B(Eo- 
tians  and  the  Athenians.  Its  site  is  marked  by  ruins,  called  by 
the  usual  name  ot  Palaocastro-  11.  Elatea,  to  the  northeast 
of  Tithorea,  and  the  most  considerable  and  important  city  of 
Phocis  after  Delphi.     It  was  situate,  according  to  Pausanias, 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Amphissa,  on  a  gentiy 
rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but,  being  after- 
ward restored,  was  occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  his  ad- 
vance into  Phocis  to  overawe  the  Athenians.  The  alarm  and 
consternation  produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown.  Strabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  position,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and  hence  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  news  of  its  capture.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  called  Elepkta  or  Lefla,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Cnemis  and  (Eta.  The  river  Cephisus  has  already 
been  described  (page  481). 

12.  Daulis,  to  the  southeast  of  Elatea,  and  south  of  the 
Cephisus.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procnc.  Thucydides  affirms  that  Teres,  who  had  married 
Procne,  the  daughter  of  PandJon,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was 
chief  of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by 
a  body  of  Thracians.  By  these  probably  are  meant  the  "  Old 
Thracians,"  or  Pierians.  Philomela  is  often  called  by  the  poets 
"  the  Daulian  bud."  Strabo. asserts  that  the  word  "  Daulos," 
signifymg  a  thick  forest,  was  given  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Livy  represents  Daulis  as  situate  on  a  lofty 
hill,  difficult  to  be  scaled.  The  name  was  changed  at  a  later 
period  to  Daulia  and  Daulium.  Near  the  ancient  site  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Davlia.  13.  Hyampolis,  east  of  Elatea 
according  to  Cramer,  but  to  the  southeast  according  to  Leake. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities -of  Phocis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hyantes,  who  are  named  among 
the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  It  was  situate  near  a  defile 
leading  toward  Thermopyliu,  and  on  the  road  from  Ektea 
to  Opus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphiotyons ; 
but  it  afterward  became  again  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  having  been  restored  and  embellished  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Bogdana.  14.  Aba, 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos, 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration.      Its   temple,  richly  adorned  with   offerings,  was 
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sacked  and  burned  by  the  Persians.  Having  been  restored,  it 
was  again  consumed  in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Bceotians. 
Hadrian  caused  another  to  be  built,  but  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea 
came  from  Aba;.  This  city,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
or  Sacred  War.     Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Exarcho. 

7.  BCEOTIA. 
(A.)     Nam>:    and    Bohnuadies. 

I.  BmoHa,  now  part  of  Livadia,  derived  its  name  from  its  in- 
habitants the  Bceotians  {Bomtoi),  who  were  originally  a  Thes- 
salian  race,  and  drove  out  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Phocis,  on  the  northwest 
by  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozola,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Opimtius  Sinus  and  Euripus,  on  the  southeast 
by  Attica,  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Corintkiacus. 

fB.^     Aspect  and   Pb  on  u  c  ti  vbne  s  s   OP  the   Coitntbv- 

I.  BiEOTiA  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  basins  of  very  irregular 
form  and  of  unequal  dimensions,  namely,  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Tale  of  the  Cephiaus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Pariiea  and  Cithsron.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cephisus  belonged  to  the  Phocians. 

II.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  Copeland,  a  mountain  wall 
lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus 
to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sperchius.  A  large  portion  of  this  forms  the 
coast  of  ancient  Bceotia,  the  whole  length  of  which,  following  the  indentations, 
is  perhaps  about  thirty  "in  ilea. 

III.  Strabo  describes  the  interior  of  Bieotia  as  consisting  of  hollow  plains, 
aurroanded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
Lake  Copa.i»,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  483).  Its  basin  must  be  at 
a  considerable  elevation ;  but  Thiersch's  assertion,  that  the  level  of  this  lake  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an  exageeration,  and  appears,  m 
feci,  to  be  only  a  guess.  Tliis  lake  is  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  dramage, 
and,'  among  other  streams,  receives  in  particular  the  Cc^Usas  (p.  481).  The 
basin  of  the  Lake  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
growing  cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

IV.  Bceotia  was  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
it  was  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, that  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Bceotians,  and 
justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbors,  the  Athenians, 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.  Some  of  the  principal  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  enumerated  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristoph- 
anes (B  T8I,  seq.).  The  linen  fabrics  of  Bffiotia  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
andthe  iron'mines,  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mount- 
ains, supplied  the  material  for  the  famed  Bceotian  cutlery  -,  hence  we  read  in 
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I.  Thehe  is,  perhaps,  no  country  of  Hellas,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  inhafr- 
itanta  of  which  so  many  and  such  complicated  traditions  exist.  We  may  divide 
the  earliest  of  these  into  two  classes,  one  including  those  traditions  which  refer 
to  the  Egyptians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  the  other  containing 
those  Iradilions  to  which  we  owe  the  old  story  of  a  Phrenician  colony.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fiction  in  these  narratives. 

II.  The  beat  modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  the  first  class  of  traditions 
altogether.  The  traditions  of  the  second  class,  which  are  much  older,  and  con- 
sequently more  involved  than  the  former,  relate  that  Thebes  was  founded  by  a 
Phcenioian  prince  named  Cadmus,  when  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Jnpiter!  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Thebes,  an  inland 
town,  which  had  no  internal  commerce,  and  where  trading  was,  in  fact,  stig- 
matized, should  have  been  founded  by  the  Phmnicians,  who  generally  built  no 
cities  but  as  emporia  for  traffic.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  that  Cadmus  was  an  indigenous 
Theban  name.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called  Cadmeans,  their 
city  Cadmea,  and  they  carried  this  ethnic  name  along  with  them  into  their  col- 
onies. Cadmus  was  probably  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni.  When  Strabo, 
therefore,  and  other  writers,  inform  us  that  Bceotia  was  occupied  before  the 
arrival  of  Cadmus  by  several  barbarous  clans  under  the  various  names  ofAoncs, 
Bclencs,  Tcrantices,  and  Hyanles,  we  must  probably  regard  these  as  none  other 
than  branches  of  the  very  Cadmeans  themselves. 

in.  The  Cadmeans,  and  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  occupied  Uteotia 
till  about  sixty  years  alter  the  taking  of  Tcoy,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Jiollan  Bceolians,  a  Thessahau  people  settled  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Api- 
danus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sinus  Pagasieus,  who  had  themselves 
been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thes- 
protia.  We  have  only  fragmentary  information  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
ol  the  people  who  from  this  time  continued  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Bteotia,  nor 
are  we  able  to  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
towns,  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  We  know  merely  that  the  Bteotian 
towns  became  members  of  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was  at  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coronea,  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  of  Iton;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
bffiotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as  such,  free,  but  several 
of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  on  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  independent  states.  They  are  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  fourteen,  and  MUIler  conjectures  them  to  have  been  Tkebcs,  Orchomentic, 
Leladea,  Coronea,  Copa,  HalidTtas,  Thesfite,  TanSgra,  Ocdea,  Onchestfts,  An- 
thidon,  Chalia,  Plalxa,  and  Eteulheris. 

IV.  The  representatives  of  the  different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  called 
Bteotarchs,  and  Thebes  had  two  votes  among  them.  The  atlSirs  of  the  con- 
federacy were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Boietarchs  having  the  ini- 
tiative autliority,  the  members  of  the  council  the  power  of  confirmation.  The 
BiBOtian  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  fluctuations.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  Bwotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Thebes  which  was  in  the  historical  times  generally 
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a  rigid  oligarchy.  With  such  a  government,  the  Thebans  must  naturally  have 
been  opposed  to  the  neighboring  democratical  state  of  Attica ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  them,  about  the  year  507  B.C.,  joining  the  Peloponnesians  and  Chaleid- 
ians  in  an  attack  npon  the  Athenians ;  and  probably  tbe  same  cause  made 
thera  go  over  to  the  Persians  m  480  B.C.  The  victory  of  Platsfe  deprived 
them  of  their  anthority  in  the  Bceotian  league,  until  the  Lacediemonians,  from 
interested  considerationa,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
lesser  states,  andreatored  to  them,  iniSTB.O.,  the  power  which  they  had  taken 
from  them. 

V.  In  the  year  455  B.C.,  the  decisive  battle  of  (Enophyla  subjected  all  Bceo- 
tia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became  democratical ;  but,  a  few  years  after 
(447  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  some  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy, 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Coronea  freed  Bceotia  from  her  foreign  yoke.  The  The- 
bans were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  downfall  of  Athens ;  but  in  the  year  395  B.C.  they  became  members 
of  the  confederacy  against  Lacedsmon,  which  was  broken  np  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at  Coronea. 
The  peace  of  Antaleidas  followed  (387  B.C.);  and,  five  years  ailer,  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thehea,  by  Phcebidas  the  Lacediemo. 
nian,  and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas,  brought  about  another  war  be- 
tween Bceotia  and  Laced^mon,  in  which  the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  gen- 
erals Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidas  made  Bteotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece. 
But  the  former  fell  at  Mantinea,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him. 

VI.  The  Macedonian  influence  now  began  to  prevail  i  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  overthrown  by  Philip  at  Ch^ronea  (338  B.C.),  and,  three  years  after,  the 
latter  city  was  pnlirely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  year  315  B.C., 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but 
it  never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favored  the  Roman  cause  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing  under  the  Roman 
dominion. 

(D)       PLlCtS     IN    B<EOTI*. 

1  l^ipheB  or  TiplttP,  the  first  Bceotian  port  on  the  Mare  Al- 
cyomum,  beginning  from  the  Phocian  frbutior.  It  boasted  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  Its 
site  IS  probtibly  at  tho  modern  Agiani.  The  Mare  Alcyonium 
was  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  calmness  of  its  waters 
at  certain  seasons.  2.  Thisbe,  a  few  miles  inland,  and  to  the 
northwest,  noticed  by  Horaer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons. 
Strabo  says  it  was  still  distinguished  in  his  day  for  the  same 
local  characteristic.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Kakosia, 
where,  according  to  GeU,  there  is  still  an  immense  number  of 
rock  pigeons. 

Above  Tliisbe  rises  Mount  Hdioon,  now  Palaovimm,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as 
the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
here  to  the  Pieriana,  or  Old  Thraoians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  450). 
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and  who  transferred  from  Macedonia  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pimpiea,  and  the 
Pieridea,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon-  Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  retama  ila  snowB 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  some  hundred 
feet  less  in  height  than  Parnassus.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
adorned  with  several  statues,  and  a  little  below  was  the  fountain  of  Agamppc, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Agamppidei.  About  twenty  feet 
above  the  grove  wks  the  fountain  Hippocrine,  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  ground,  when  Pegasus  first  struck  it  with  his  hoof.  Hence  the  name  of 
■'  Horse's  Fountain,"  'lnj7oxp!iiir!  or  'ImrovKp^vii,  from  ^jriror,  "horse,"  and  itp^i'i!, 
"  a  fountain."  These  two  fountains  or  springs  supplied  the  small  rivers  Olmiaa 
and  Per^cssm,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the  Lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

3.  Ascra,  situate  on  a  rocky  summit  belonging  to  Helicon, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  in  his  day  only  one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of 
Ascra.  Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Pyrgaki,  where  a  ruined  tower, 
whence  the  spot  gets  its  name,  still  remains.  4.  Thespia,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot 
of  Helicon,  looking  toward  the  south  and  the  Criss^an  Gulf. 
The  Thespians  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  brave  and 
generous  conduct  during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  rest  of 
Bceotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes.  The  troops  sent  by  them 
to  Thermopylte,  to  aid  Leonidas,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their 
post  than  desert  the  Spartan  king  and  his  heroic  followers. 
Their  city  was  in  consequence  burned  by. the  Persians,  after 
the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  and  retired  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  small  body  of  them,  however,  fought  at  Plataete, 
under  Pausanias.  The  Thespians  distinguished  themselves 
also  at  Delium,  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  posts.  The  Thebans  afterward  basely  took  advantage 
of  this  heavy  loss  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  bring 
it  under  subjection,  under  the  pretext  of  their  having  favored 
the  Athenians.  Phryne,  the  hetferist,  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  here  she  caused  tiie  statue  of  Cupid,  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to  be  set  up,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  native  city,  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
who  came  to  view  this  master-piece  of  art.  The  site  of  Thespiffi 
is  at  Etemo  Castro,  or,  as  Leake  writes  it,  Rimokastro. 

-5.  Eutresis,  to  the  southeast  of  Thespia;,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  road  from  Thespia;  to  Platse^,  and  possessed  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.     6.  Leucira,  likewise  on 
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tliG  road  from  Thespise  to  PlatEBEe.  It  was  famed  for  tbe  vio 
tory  obtained  here  by  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans.  From 
that  moment  the  power  and  fame  of  Sparta  began  to  decline, 
and  after  the  second  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  them  at  Man- 
tinea  in  Arcadia,  this  state  ceased  forever  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  The  spot  is  now  called  ie/7^a  (Aejiso).  Leake  less 
correctly  seeks  to  identify  Lefka  with  the  ancient  Thespiee. 
7,  Platma;,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Bceotian  cities,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cithteron,  and  near  the  Eiver  Asopus,  which 
separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  The  Plataans 
withdrew  at  an  early  period  from  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  antt 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Grateful 
for  the  aid  afforded  by  that  city,  they  sent  one  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  that  memorable  fight. 
They  also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium. 
Platees!  was  famous  for  the  great  battle  which  took  place  in  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  Persians  under  iWardonius  were  defeated 
by  the  combined  Greek  fcaces  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias-. 
The  town  had  been  burned  by  the  array  of  Xerxes,  but  was  re- 
bmlt  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Pe. 
loponnesian  war,  Plat^eEB  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Pe^ 
loponnesian  forces.  It  was  restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das,  but  again  destroyed  hy  the  Thebans.  Cassander  rebuilt 
it  together  with  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the 
modern  village  of  Kokkla.  The  E,iver  Asc^us  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  480), 

Mount  CiOvETon,  at  the  fool  of  which  etood  Piatfcse,  is  an  elevated  ridge,  di- 
viding Bffiotia  first  from  Megaria,  and  afterward  from  Attica,  and  finally  uniting 
with  Mount  Paniea  and  other  sumniils  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  province.  It  was  dedicated,  aa  Pausanias  affirms,  to  Jupiser  CithsETonius, 
and  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  events  rf - 
corded  by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Action, 
the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  CEdipua.  Here  also  Bacchus  was 
said  to  hold  his  revels  with  the  satyrs  and  frantic  baoehantes.  The  modem 
name  is  Mount  Elaiia,  from  the  forests  of  fir  (iXutv)  with  which  it  is  crowned. 

8.  Erythra^  to  the  east  of  Plated,  and  the  parent  city  of  the 
flourishing  colony  of  the  same  name  in  Ionia.  The  Grecian 
forces  were  stationed  here  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platas®:, 
9.  Scolus,  northeast  of  Platsese.  Its  territory  was  so  rugged 
and  unproductive  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Never  let 
us  go  to  Scolus,  nor  follow  any  one  thither."  10,  Potma:,  to 
the  north  of  Scolus,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  Thebes.     Hero 
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was  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  It  was 
at  Potni^that  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  infuriated  mares.  Gell  malfes  its  site  nearly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki.  11.  Theba,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  capital, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  Bceotia.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Bylice  (now  Lake  LwadJii)  on  the  north  and  a 
range  of  low  hills  on  the  south.  Thebes  was  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cadmus  and  a  Phcenician  colony,  and  to  have 
been  called  from  him  Cadmea,  a  name  which,  in  after  days,  was 
coniined  to  the  citadel  only,  standing  as  this  did  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  city.  Around  this  citadel  arose  the  later  city,  which 
was  so  disposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part 
north  of  the  citadel.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  city 
was  fortified  by  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  the  wonderful  lyre-player, 
who,  by  his  music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  the  walls 
round  the  city. 

Previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni, 
that  is,  the  descendanta  of  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Tiiebans,  and  from  this  destruction  it  does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  be- 
fore that  war,  as  it  took  no  part  io  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  time 
of  Homer,  however,  who  calls  it  a  city  "  with  seven  gates"  (inTimiTiot),  and 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  cvpixopoc,  on  account  of  [he  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territory,  it  appears  to  have  been  again  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  335 
B.C.  Thebea  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  had  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left  on  this  oc- 
casion except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty 
years  afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gassander,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Messenians,  and  Megalopolilans.  It  suffered  a  third  time  in  B.C.  291, 
under  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Diciearchus,  who  saw  Thebes  about  this  time 
or  shortly  after,  has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  it.  Its  population  about 
this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.  After 
the  Macedonian  time,  however,  the  city  declined  still  more,  and  Sylla  seems  to 
have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  assigned 
to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  remarks,  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village.  The  place  which  now  occupies  the  ancient  Cadmea  is  called 
TheU  or  Pheba,  and  in  Turkish  Sliva.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Hence  a  Theban  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute  by  fighting  rather  than 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentle- 
ness and  beauty. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Ismenius.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  flowed  the  little  stream  of  the  Ismetius.  Ac- 
cording  to  Dodwell,  the  lemenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  ofa  river  than 
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the  Atiienian  Ilissus,  for  it  lias  no  water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  be- 
comes a  torrent,  and  rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
The  celebrated  fonneain  otDirce  was  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city 
Cell  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by  some  Tnrkish  tombs,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Dirce.  Beyond  Dirce  was  Pindar's  house.  The 
fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  have  been  guarded  by  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  k  as 
above  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius. 

^  12.  Onckestus,  northwest  of  Thebffi,  and  near  the  Lake  Hy- 
lice. It  took  its  name  from  Onohestus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
which  deity  had  here  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove.  13.  Ha. 
liartus,  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais.  Lysan- 
der,  the  LacedtEmonian,  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  tlie 
walls  of  this  town.  Having  favored  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  pr^tor  Lucretius.  The  inhabitants  were 
sold,  and  their  territory  was  given  to  the  Athenians.  14.  AM- 
comem;,  to  the  west  of  Haliartns,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Minerva,  thence  surnamed  Alalcomeneis.  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
It  was  said  that  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Alaleoraente,  as  being  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  rains  of  this  place  are  near  the  village  of  Sn- 
linari.  The  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  tovra,  was 
named  Tilphussim,  and  from  it  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Tilphussa.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
■the  celebrated  soothsayer  Tiiesias,  in  consequence  of  his  drink- 
ing of  its  waters,  which  were  extremely  cold.  15.  Coronea,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,  together  with  Orchomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  came  from  Thessaiy.  Several  important  actions  took 
place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  battle  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  394  B.C.  Near  Coronea  was  a  eel- 
ebrated  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of 
the  Bffiotian  states  assembled  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  rains  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  village 
of  Corunies,  on  a  remarkably  insulated  hill.  At  the  distance 
of  forty  stadia  to  .the  south  of  Coronea  rose  Mount  Libethrius, 
one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  the 
Nymphs,  hence  called  Libethndes.  There  was  also  a  fountain 
.named  Libethrias. 
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16.  Lebadea,  to  the  northwest  of  Coronea,  and  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Phocis.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  under  whose  conduct  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Homeric  Midea.  removed  from  a  neighboring  height,  and 
settled  here  in  the  lower  ground.  Lebadea  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situate  in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into 
which  those  who  wished  to  consult  it  were  obliged  to  xlescend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies.  Lebadea  was  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  but  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Mithradates.  It  is  now  Livadia,  a  name  which  is  applied 
also  to  a  large  province,  of  which  Bceotia  forms  merely  a  part. 
17.  Chmronea,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle  gained  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  over  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians.  Several 
years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  and  bloodier  engage- - 
ment  between  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  the  troops  of  Mith- 
radates commanded  by  Taxiles  and  Archelaus.  The  ruins  of 
Chteronea  are  found  at  the  village  of  Eapuma. 

18.  OrchdmSnus,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cephisus  into  that  lake.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Bceotia,  and  at  one  time  even  rivalled  Thebes 
itself  in  wealth,  power,  and  importance. 

ItB  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the  Phlegyie,  a  lawless  race.  These, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  goila  for  their  impiety,  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minyie,  who  came  apparently  from  Theasaly,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  real  founders  of  Orchomenus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
"  Minyan,"  At  this  period  it  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power  that 
Homer  represents  it  as  rying  with  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
Minyas,  and  which  Pansanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Thebes  was  at  that  time  inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyan  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary.  As 
another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  ciyilization  to  which  Orchomenus  had  attained, 
it  Is  mentioned  that  Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  Graces.  Hence  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  most  prevalent  worship  here  was  that  of  these  divinities. 
Thirlwall  says  that  the  early  legends  abont  the  Minyans  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pelasgians,  overpowered  by  ^olian  in- 
raders.  It  was  iii  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  .^olian  B(eo- 
tians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Or- 
chomenus, which  was  then,  with  its  territory,  added  to  Bceotia,  and  joined  the 
Bteotian  confederacy.  At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  one  of  the  most  powerful  stales  of  the  Breotian  league, 
and  having  under  it  the  towns  of  Cb^ronea  and  Tegyra.    Its  government  was 
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oligarchical ;  the  ruling  order  was  called  "  Knights."  It  was  doslrojed  by  the 
Thebans  in  368  B.C.,  but  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  Scripu.  Near  Orchomenus  flowed  the 
small  river  Melas,  and  in  the  marsbea  near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Cephisus  grew  the  auietic  or  flute  reed,  so  niHch  esteemed  hy  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  Piiny  describes  it  as  very  long 
and  without  linots.     Leake  says  they  arc  still  produced  here  in  abundance. 

19.  Larymna,  on  the  coast,  and  belonging  originally  to  the 
territory  of  the  Loori  Opuntii.  Near  it  the  Lake  Copais  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  by  subterranean  passages.  (Con- 
sult page  482, }  HI.,  IV.)  The  precise  spot  where  the  stream 
issued  &om  under  ground  was  named  Anchde,  and  near  it  was 
a  very  deep  lake.  There  were,  strictly  speaking,  two  places 
named  Larymna,  an  upper  or  northern,  and  a  lower.  Leaving 
the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  Copais,  we  have  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  Mount  Ptoiis,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo.  On  its  western  slope, 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  stood,  30.  Aeraphia  or 
Acraphium,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  vFriters  as  the  Arm  of  Homer.  It  had  a  temple  of  Bae- 
chus.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  oiKarditza. 
21.  Cop(B,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  giving 
name  to  the  Lake  Copais,  on  which  it  stood,  and  situated  near 
the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  contained  temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Serapis.  The  modern  village  of  Topolia  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  which  Dodwell  describes  as  a  low,  insular  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous.  The  Lake  Copais 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  River  Cephisus,  and  is  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Topolia.  Anciently,  however,  this  lake  received 
various  names  from  the  different  cities  situated  along  its  shores. 
At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliariius  Lacus ;  at  Orchomenus, 
Orchomenitis.  Homer  and  Pindar  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  Cephisis.  That  of  Copais,  however,  finally  prevailed,  since 
Copte,  as  already  remarked,  was  situate  near  the  deepest  part 
of  it.  This  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  lake  in  Greece, 
being  not  less  than  three  hundred  ^d  eighty  stadia  in  circuit. 
It  was  famous  for  its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were 
esteemed  highly  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  According  to 
DodwoU,  they  are  still  held  in  high  repute.  For  an  account 
of  the  outlets  of  this  lake,  consult  page  482.  Tradition  asserted 
that  near  Cop^  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  two  ancient 
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cities,  named  Eleusis  and  AtkeiKS,  and  Stephanus  reports  that, 
when  Cratfis,  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became 
visible. 

22.  Hple,  a  small  town,  northeast  of  Thebes,  mentioned  more 
than  onoe  by  Homer,  and  giving  name  to  the  Lake  Hylice,  now 
Livadhi  or  the  Lake  of  Senzina.  Hyle  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  shields.  The  celebrated  seven- 
fold shield  of  Ajax  was  made,  according  to  Homer,  by  Tyohius 
of  Hyle.  23.  Harma,  northeast  of  Thebes,  in  the  direction  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  together  with 
his  chariot  {apfia)  and  horses.  24.  Mycalessus,  an  ancient  city, 
to  the  northeast  of  Harma,  and  known  to  Homer.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  aU  cruelly  butchered,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  25.  Awlis,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  a  sea-port  celebrated  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbor  of  Aulis  could  not  contain 
more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  have  assembled  in 
the  neighboring  port  of  Batkys,  which  was  much  more  exten- 
sive. Bathys  is  still  called  Vathi,  and  is  described  by  Gell 
as  an  excellent  harbor.  26.  Salg&nem,  above  Aulis,  and  an 
important  post,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euripus. 
27.  Aidhedon,  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Diciearchug  represents  the  inhab- 
itants in  his  time  as  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  claiming  descent 
from  Glaucns,  the  sea-god.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  The  Cabiri,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
worshipped  at  AJathedon.  28.  Tandgra,  southeast  of  Thebes, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus.  Its  earlier  appellation 
was  GrcBa.  An  obstinato  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  prior  to  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  Tanagra  was  famous 
for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  The  modern  viUage  of  Grim&da 
or  GriinMa  marks  the  ancient  site. 

29.  Delium,  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  sea,  and  facing 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  when 
the  former  were  totally  routed.     It  was  in  this  engagement 
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that,  according  to  some  accounts,  Socrates  saved  the  life  of  Xen- 
ophon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcibiades.  Some  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  near  the  village  oi  Dramisi.  30.  Orapus,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus. 
From  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  this 
place  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  people. 
It  is  now  called  Oropo.  31.  Delphinium,  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  sometimes  called  the  Sacred  Port  ('Ispdg  Ai/i^i'). 

8.  MEGARIS, 
(A-)    Name,  Boundaries,  &c. 

I.  Megdris,  according  to  one  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
Megarus,  a  Bceotian  chief,  and  a  son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune. 
According  to  others,  however,  it  had  this  name  from  the  earli- 
est historical  times. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bmotia  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  territory  of 
Corinth;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
now  the  Gulf  of  En^a ;  and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Attica. 

m.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  con- 
tains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the  capital.  Me- 
gam,  was  situate'd.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  cal- 
careous. The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  and  the  area  of  the  country  is 
calculated  by  Clinton  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 
MegariB  was  separated  from  Bceotia  by  the  range  of  Mount  Cithtsran,  and 
from  Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
anciently  called  KctoIil  (Kipara),  or  "  the  Horns,"  and  now  Kandill  It  was  di- 
vided  from  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  southwest,  by  the  Onean  range  of 
mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris. 
One  of  these  roads,  called  the  Scironian  Pass,  was  said  to  have  been  the  haunt 
of  the  robber  Sciron,  who  plnndered  travellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  the 
high  roeliB  into  the  sea,  until  he  was  overcome  and  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
Theseus.  This  narrow  pass  was  situated  between  Megara  and  Cromrayon,  a 
small  maritime  town  belonging.to  Corinth.  The  road  followed  the  shore  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mountain 
range,  while  toward  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  precipices.  Pausanias 
reports  that  it  was  afterward  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
being  made  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  abreast.  At  present,  however,  it 
admits,  according  to  Thiersch,  only  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places, 
Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  saya  that  it  is  only  practicable  by  foot  passengers. 
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The  other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  crossed  the  Gera- 
nean  Monntains,  which  belong  to  the  Onean  range,  and  led  to  Pagoe,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence  into  Breotia. 

I.  AccottDiNG  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Car,  the  son  of  Pho- 
roneuE,  originally  reigned  at  Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  oiLdeges.  Le- 
lex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by  Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas 
with  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  also,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  Attica,  since  it  is 
represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient 
divisions  of  Attica. 

II.  On  tJie  death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ;  but  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of  Codnis,  when  the  Dorians 
invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian  colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country 
was  from  this  time  regarded  as  a  Doric  state.  It  remained  for  some  time  sub- 
ject to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterward  asserted  its  independence,  although  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and  power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Se- 
jymbria,  Calchedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  and  Hyb- 
Iffian  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy  of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  that  of  Athens ;  and  it_,was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

III.  The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian  land- 
holders ;  hut  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who  pat  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.  620. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  Unmarried  his  daughter 
to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  at 
Athens,  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from  Megara ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native 
of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  shortly  before  the  dcatli  of  Solon,  and 
to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

IV.  For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars,  Megara  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461.  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  placed  in  Megara  and  Peg^  ;  but  six  years  afterward  the  Megarians 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and  put  lo  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party 
formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacedemonian  force.  We  read  little  more  of  Megara 
in  Grecian  history.  In  B.p.  357,  democracy  was  again  the  established  consti- 
tution, Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Melellus.  It  snffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

(C.)    Places  is  Meoaris. 

1.  Megara,  the  capital  of  Megaris,  situate  at  the  foot  of  two 

hills,  on  eaoh  of  which  a  citadel  was  built.    These  hills  were 
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named  Caria  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  with  the  port 
of  Nisma  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was  about  eight 
stadia,  according  to  Thucydides.  They  were  created  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  time  when  the  Megarians  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  &om  Athens  was  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Modern  travellers  generally 
reckon  eight  hours.  .  Alaric,  as  already  remarked,  nearly  ruined 
this  once  flourishing  place.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was 
the  only  city  of  Greece  vehich  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in 
consequence  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthemocritus, 
the  Athenian  herald.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  to^vn 
of  Megara.  2.  Mstea,  the  harbor  of  Megara,  with  a  citadel 
called  also  Nissea.  This  citadel  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  but  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  effeotmg  a  breach  in  the  long  waDs.  The  port 
itself  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  Minoa,  which  lay  off 
it.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Minoa  had  become  connected  with 
the  main  land,  and  is  called  by  him  a  promontory.  3.  Pagts, 
a  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  and  the  first  place 
after  leaving  the  Bccotian  frontier.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  used  by  them 
as  a  naval  station.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
harbor  of  Psatho.  4.  ^go&then(E,  placed  by  Cramer  to  the 
southeast  of  Paga;,  but  by  Leake  to  the  northeast  of  it.  To 
this  place  the  Lacedfemonians  retreated  by  a  diiHcult  road  along 
the  coast,  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra.  Ite  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  village  of  Porto  Ghermano.  o.  Tripodiscus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Geranean  chain  of  mountains,  a  part  of  the  Onean 
range.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  poets  of  Greece. 

9.  ATTICA. 
(A.)  Name  and  Boundaries. 
I.  Attica  {'Attiktj)  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from 
AtiMs,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
the  country.  Others,  however,  deduced  it  from  Act^  (duT^, 
"  shore"),  in  allusion  to  its  maritime  situation  and  great  ex- 
tent of  coast ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  country  itself  was 
actually  known  by  the  appellation  oi  Acte,  even  before  the  reign 
of  Cranaus. 
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II.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  name  Attica 
contains  the  element  Atth  or  Atk,  which  we  observe  in  the 
words  Atth-is  and  Ath-ence. 

ni.  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  common  also  to  Bwotia,  while  the  two  sides  lie  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the  Promontory  of  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  tQl  it  meets  the  base  at 
the  extremity  of  Cith^ron,  served  also  as  a  common  boundary 
to  Attica  and  Megaris.  Hence  Attica  may  be  said  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Bceotia,  and  on  a  part  of  its 
western  side  by  Megaris,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
washed  by  the  sea. 

(B.)    Deschiption  op  the  Country. 

I.  A  WILD  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  bearing  the  name 
of  Ciihicron  on  the  west,  and  of  Parnes  toward  the  east,  divides  Attica  from 
Bffiotia.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees-  Lower  ridges,  branching  off  to  the 
south,  and  sending  out  arms  toward  the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  the  principal 
districts  which  compose  this  little  country,  the  least  proportioned  in  extent  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
manliind. 

II.  Tlie  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains,  though  it  is  hy  no  means  a  uni- 
form level,  but  is  broken  by  a  number  of  hills,  is  the  Atkeman,  or  that  in  which 
Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  in  which,  according  to 
the  Attic  legend,  the  olive,  still  its  most  valuable  production,  first  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Pentclkas,  and  by  the  range  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Hj/msHu*,  advances  tiU  it  meets  the  sea 
at  the  Promontory  of  Zoster. 

III.  The  upper  part  of  PenteUcus,  which  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hy- 
mettus,  was  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Eparria  or  JMcria,  as  the  Attic 
Highlands.  This  range,  which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at  the  Prom- 
ontory of  Cymssema,  forms  with  Mount  Fames  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Maralhon. 

IV-  On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus,  a  comparatively  level  tract,  separated 
from  the  coast  hy  a  lower  range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
called  MesogiEn,  or  the  midland  connlry,  and  is  still  termed  Meiigia.  The  hills 
which  inclose  it  meet  in  the  mountainous  mine  district  of  Lawrium,  and  end  with 
the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  the  southernmost  foreland  of  Attica. 

V.  The  tract  on  the  coast,  between  Sunium  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  range  of  low 
hills  and  undulating  plains,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Pura^ia,  or  the  sea- 
coast  district. 

Vr.  On  the  western  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
issuing  from  Faroes,  and  successively  bearing  the  names  oCIcarius,  Cori/Mltis, 
and  JEgalliii,  as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which,  at  the  Promontory  of  Am- 
pMale,  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  from  the  island 
of  Salamis.  It  parts  the  Athenian  from  the  Eleusiman  plain,  in  which  stood  the 
city  ofEicugig. 
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VII.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  called  the  Thriasian  by  Xhc- 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demns  of  Thria,  and  extended  between  Iho  range  of 
jEgaleua  and  Eleusis,  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
plain  and  the  Rarian,  which  last  also  formed  part  of  the  Eleusinian,  were  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Attic  mythology  as  the 
soil  which  had  been  first  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  haryeetB. 

Vni.  Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meagre  land,  wanting  the  fatness  of  the  Bceo- 
tian  plains,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Bieolian  streams.  The  waters  of  its  prin- 
cipal river,  the  Cepkuus,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Ilissus,  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  couldscarcelyboast  of  more  than  two  or  three  fertile 
tracts,  and  its  principal  riches  lay  in  the  hearts  of  its  mountains,  in  the  silver  of" 
Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  It  might  also  reckon  among  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shnibs,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  fruits. 

IX.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  produce  of  Attica  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industry  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces  are  sUl!  visible  of  the 
laborious  cultivation  which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  op  the 
sides  of  their  barest  mountains.  '  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look  even 
to  the  sea  for  subsistence.  Attica  would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position 
which  it  occupied  as  the  southeast  foreland  of  Greece,  with  valleys  opening  on 
the  coast,  gud  ports  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hills 
theeyesurveya  the  whole  circle  of  its  islands,  which  form  its  maritime  suburbs, 
and  seem,  to  point  out  its  historical  destination. 

X.  As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory  conclusion.  Clinton  considers  that,  about  B.C.  317,  it  may  have  been 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  a  large  popula- 
tion for  such  a  territory  (being  above  seven  hundred  to  the  square  mile),  even 
if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained  a  populous  city.  At  the  present  day, 
Attica  is  one  of  the  eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  contains  one 
city,  Athens,  and  above  one  hundred  villages.     The  population  is  not  known. 

(C.)     Sketch  of  the    Hietory.of  Attica. 

I.  If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  political  ci 
in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  si 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  i 
streams,  and  places.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all 
the  most  permanent  memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can 
be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced 
to  personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there 
still  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  words 
with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  can  not  explain  at  all :  such  are 
Cegh-isas,  Il-iaaat,  Hym-ettaa,  Bril-essus  Or  BrU-ettus,  Garg-etlus,  Pam-es  {com- 
pare Parti-asaas),  BrauT-mt,  Maraik-on,  San-ium,  &c. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in  Attica  is  found  in 
the  numerous  political  divisions,  of  which  traces  remained  in  the  historical  pe- 
riod. The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that  by 
Ceerops  into  twelve  parts,  the  names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  that  class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  can  not  explain.  Another  di- 
vision into  four  parts,  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
10  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  including  in  this  term  Megaris, 
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which  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  historical 
fact  contained  in  the  Uiviaion  of  the  peninsula  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion 
appears  froni  there  being  three  great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Megaris,  which  three  divisions  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  three 
political  parlies  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  These  parties  were  the  Diaerii  or 
Hyperacrii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  northeast  region  and  the  range 
of  Fames;  the  Men  of  tke  Plain  (nndei  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
probably  the  Elensinian  also,  aro  included),  and  the  Paraii,  at  inhabitants  of 
the  Paralia  (sea-coast),  to  which  we  have  already  refened. 

ni.  A  division  into  four  tribes  (^v^.af),  and  also  a  division  into  four  castes,  is 
attributed  to  Ion.  This  division  into  foar  tribes  remained  antil  the  time  of  Clis- 
thenes,  who  increased  the  number  to  ten.  These  ten  were  called  Hippoihoontii, 
Antiochu,  Cecrapis,  Ertchlheis,  Pandioma,  Leonlis,  Mgeis,  Acamsntia,  (Eneis,  and 
faults.  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy-fonr 
demi  (iJ^/wi)  or  townships,  each  demos  apparently  containing  a  town  or  small 
village.  Under  Macedonian  infloence  two  tribes  were  added,  Antigonla  and 
Dcmelriaa,  hut  these  were  afterward  changed  to  Ftokmais  and  Attalis.  A  new 
tribe  was  added  in  honor  of  Hadrian. 

IV.  The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy,  is  of 
a  mythical  character.  Act^us  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Ceerops,  accord- 
ing to  one  fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aotfeus, 
and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  according  to  another  ^ble,  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  brought  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  sociallife,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  pohtical  system  of  the  Athenians.  Of  the  snccessors  of  Ce- 
erops, Erechtheiis  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius,  was  of  divine  or  un- 
known descent.  A  second  Ereehtheus  fought  with  the  Eumolpid^  of  Eleusis, 
and  lost  his  life.  jEgciis,  the  son  of  the  second  Pandion,  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  the  throne  ;  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  As  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian  polity, 
who  united  into  one  confederation  (he  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or 
cities  of  Attica,  established  by  Ceciops,  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  Uie  char- 
acter of  an  historical  personage. 

V.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  find  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that  they  were  Autochtho- 
nes, sprung  from  the  earth,  or  a  people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally  I'elasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes,  or  Greeks.  Such  a  change  implies  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  one  race,  while  it  was  already  in  possession  of  another  ;  it 
implies,  also,  either  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races, 
or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  is  sup- 
ported by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  second  Ereehtheus,  and  bocamo  the  father  of  Achsus  and  Ion;  and  thus 
the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil.  We  have  the  historical 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Clislhenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion. 

VI.  The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical  com- 
mencement, terminated  with  Codrus,  when  the  office  of  king  ceased  at  Athens, 
and  the  supreme  exeoutive  power  was  vested  in  an  archon  or  governor,  whose 
ofSee,  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into 
a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change  took  place, 
a  farther  alteration  was  made  by  distributing  the  duties  of  the  archon  among 
nine  magistrates  instead  of  giving  them  all  to  one.    From  the  death  of  Codrus 
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to  tlie  legislation  of  Solon,  Athenian  history  presents  but  few  anil  (iouhtful  facts ; 
and  though  the  personality  of  Solon,  andliis  framing  of  a  code,  can  not  be  mat- 
ters of  doubt,  jet  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to  that  epoch  where  the  records 
of  history  are  still  obscure  and  dispnted.  With  the  legislation  of  Solon  (B.C. 
6B4)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  same 
epoch  marks  the  historical  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which  broueht 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south 
of  Europe. 

VII.  The  history  of  Athens  now  becomeB  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
withthat  of  Greece  in  general,  ofwhich  wehave  elsewhere  given  a  rapid  sketch 
(page  468,  seqg.).  Its  political  history  during  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  inyolved  in  (he  revolutions  and 
movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefly 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost 
the  last  feeble  spark  of  that  mUitary  spirit,  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  over 
the  armies  of  the  East.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation  ofMa- 
njchia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  {B.C.  332) ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her  ancient  states- 

VIII.  Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.C.  317),  appointed  De- 
metrius of  Pbalerum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least 
repose.  During  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the 
part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens,  though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong 
within  her  walls ;  the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Pirfeua  and  the  city 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance ;  but,  failing  in  his  object,  he 
turned  his  vengeance  against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of 
Philip  was  most  destructive  to  the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Elensis  and 
Athens  itself  escaped. 

IX.  The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla  (B.C.  86).  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  fortifications  of  Athens  had 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sylla  deraohshed  the  walls  of  the  Pirsus,  together 
with  the  great  arsenal  ofPhilo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was 
annihilated.  Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  po- 
litical power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of  philos- 
ophy, and  a  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Ctesaj  to  that  of  Hadrian,  it  was  occasionally  honored  by  the  visits  of  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed  much  of  that  splendor  which 
Paosanias  admired  in  the  secondcenturyof  our  era.  The  gradual  decay  of  its 
buildings  has  been  attributed,  with  good  reason,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism, 
and  to  the  slow  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

(D.)     Places,  &c.,  in  Attjoa. 

Athena:,  now  Athens  ('k&ffvai),  the  capital  of  Attica,  sitn- 

ated  about  five  miles  from  the  coast,  and  occupying  part  of  the 

central  plain  of  Attica,  together  with  some  heights,  which  run 

down  into  the  plain.     Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous 
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are  Mount  Lpcabettus,  with  its  peaked  summit,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city ;  erroneously  called  ^McAesjKMs  by  Leake;  the 
Acropolis,  or  citadel ;  the  Areopagus,  opposite  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  the  highest  em- 
inence on  the  south.  On  the  east  of  the  city,  the  little  river 
Ilissus  ran  in  a  southwest  direction,  separating  the  heights  of 
Athens  on  the  west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range 
of  Hymettus  on  the  east.  This  little  river,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  may  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is 
now  reduced  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  channels  for  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  to  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Another  river, 
the  Cephisus,  ran  due  south,  past  the  western  side  of  the  city, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls. 
This  is  aJso  nearly  exhausted  at  present  by  the  cuts  for  irriga- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pirieus.  Athens 
had  three  harbors,  Pirisus  (the  largest),  Munychia,  and  Phalt- 
Tum,  and  it  was  coimected  with  these  by  Long  Walls,  as  they 
were  called  (MoKpd  Teixt),  which  abutted  on  the  city,  respect- 
ively, at  the  hill  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gate  of  the  Pirseus. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  walls  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  proper  was  about  forty  three 
stadia,  or  a  little  over  five  English  miles.  That  of  Athens,  with 
its  three  harbors,  however,  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  in 
B.C.  431,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  stadia, 
or  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  popuktion  in  the  "time 
of  Xenophon  appears  ia  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  the  city  proper. 

Topography  op   Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of  Athens  under  its 
earUest  kings.  It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Theseus,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  ad- 
joining hill  of  Mars.  Subsequenlly  to  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  applies  to  it 
the  epithets  of  eixxliievo^  and  sipiiaymi)^.  These  improvements  continued  prob- 
ably during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to  stand  a  siege  against 
the  Lacedfemonians  under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently  have  possessed 
walls  and  fortifications  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  insure  its  safety. 

The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent  irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  aheap  of  ruins ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  so- 
lidity of  their  materials,  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Platiea.  and  Mycale  had  averted  all 
danger  of  invasion,  Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its 
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state  of  ruin  and  desolation.  And  having  been  furnished,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight and  energetic  eonduet  of  Themistoclea,  with  the  mihtary  worts  requisite 
for  its  defence,  it  attained,  ander  the  subseqnent  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  to  the  highest  pilch  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  strength.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beanly  and  pros- 
perity, both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
Eificence  of  the  architectural  decorations  with  which  the  capital  W33  adorned. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  structures  and  places  in  ancient 
Athens  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 

1.  Pompeam,  near  the  Pirteic  gate,  and  so  called  from  its  containing  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (iro/iTreio)  used  in  certain  processions.  In  it  were  also  a  statue  of 
Socrates  by  Lysippus,  and  several  paintings.  2.  The  Ceramiois,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  called,  most  probably, 
fifom  some  potteries  anciently  situated  there-  It  was  divided  into  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Ceramicus.  The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the  tombs 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense-  The 
communication  from  the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate  Dipytam. 
3.  The  AgOta.  There  were  two  Agora,  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  Old  Agora 
formed  part  of  the  Ceramicus.  The  New  was  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  demusof  Eretria.  The  change  was  made  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Agora  after  the  former  had  been  defiled  with  massacre  by 
Sylla.  4.  Sloa  Basikios,  or  Royal  Portico,  so  called  because  the  archon  ba- 
aileus,  or  king  archon,  held  his  court  here.  Its  roof  was  adorned  with  statues 
of  baked  clay.  This  structure  was  in  the  Ceramicus.  5.  Metroam,  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose 
statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  state  were  deposited, 
and  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for  the  archon  eponymus,  or  cliief  archon, 
6.  BouUnleritem  (BoiiAeimjpiow),  or  Senate-house,  adjacent  to  the  Metroum. 
Here  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  formed  the  annual  council  of  the  state, 
had  their  meetings.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor,  of  Apollo, 
and  the  Athenian  Demos.  7.  ThUaa,  a  building  close  to  the  preceding,  and 
where  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrifices.  It  was  also  called  Scias. 
8.  Poccilc  Stoa  (JioiKQ-ii  2roa),  SO  called  from  the" celebrated  paintmgs  which  it 
contained.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Peisiaiiactius.  The 
pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphdus,  the  most  ftimoue  among 
the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Am- 
azons, and  that  of  Marathon,  as  w^  as  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians. 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  school,  which  from  this  place 
derived  its  name  of  Stoic,  or  the  school  of  the  Porch.  Loake  supposes  that  some 
walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Pamighia  Fanaromeai  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  structure. 

8.  Maera  Sloa,  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Stoa 
Basileios  to  the  Poecile.  Behind  it  rose  the  hiU  of  Colomis  Agoraus,  where 
Melon  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes.  10.  Tkeabtm,  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Ci- 
mon was  sent  to  the  island  of  Scyros  to  convey  his  remains  thence  to  Athens. 
It  stood  north  of  the  Macra  Stoa,  This  great  edifice,  which  was  held  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was 
built  about  465  B.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Cimon.  Its  precincts  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  on  certain  occasions  a  large  military  assembly.  In  the 
interior  it  was  decorated  with  pictures  representing  the  achievements  of  The- 
seus, his  battle  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  I.apithie. 
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It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  stiU  one  of  the  best-preserved  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation  formed  of  large  quad- 
rangular blocks  of  limestone. 

11.  Hadriani  Sioa,  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments  with  \Yhich 
that  emperor  embellished  Athens.  It  stood  east  of  the  Theseum.  13.  Marolo- 
giam  AadTonici  CyrrAc5i<E,  or  the  Water  Clock  of  Andronicus  Gyrrhestes,  called 
likewise  the  "  Tower  of  the  Winds."  It  was  an  octagonal  straeture,  erected 
to  indicate,  by  means  of  dials  on  its  walls,  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  weather 
was  clear,  and  by  means  of  water  when  it  was  cloudy.  It  also  denoted  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  The  water  clock  was  supplied  with  water  by 
An  aqueduct  from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  figures  of  the  eight  winds  were  cut  in  relief  on  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  buildini-.  with  their  names  above  them  on  the  frieze.  On  the  top  of 
bronze,  which  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  indi- 
whenoe  it  blew.  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  winds 
mains,  and  the  celebrated  De- 
s  of  the  dials,  which  he  describes  as 
[t  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity. 
Clepsydra  or  water  clock  carefully  channeled  in  the 


13.  Hadriani  Areas,  or  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  formed  an  entrance  to  the 
soQtheastern  quarter  of  the  city.  It  stood  near  the  peribolusof  theOlympeom. 
The  structure  was  of  Penlelio  marble,  and  consisted  of  a  circular  arch  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Remains  of  it  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  shows  that  the 
emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilis- 
sus,  this  quarter  being  called  Hadrianopolis,  14.  Olympeum,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  begun  by  Pisistratus,  B.C.  530,  and  completed  by  Hadrian, 
A.D.  14B.  The  building  of  this  temple  went  along  with  the  course  pf  the  na- 
tional existence  of  Athens.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent  before  the  struc- 
ture was  completed.  Sixteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
above  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  one  hundred 
and, twenty-eight  which  once  adorned  this  magnificent  building.  The  whole 
length  of  the  structure  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet.  The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Ennea- 
crvnus  (the  nine  springs),  the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  great  temple. 

15.  Via  Tripoduia,  or  the  "  Street  of  the  Tripods,"  so  called  from  its  being 
lined  with  smaU  temples  where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposited.  Of  this 
description  was  the  beautiful  little  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected 
about  334  B.C.,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  This  stiU 
remains,  and  stands  between  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olym- 
penm.  16.  Lenanm,  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  to  which  Thucydides  alhides  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  lAmnU 
{iv  Al/tsaic).  It  stood  in  a  soQthwestem  direction  from  the  monument  of  Lys- 
icrates. 17.  Bacchi  Theatram,  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  called  also  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
Acropolis.  In  this  theatre,  which,  according  to  Diciearchus,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  existence,  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided,  and  dramatic  exhibitions 
held.  From  Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thoo- 
sand  spectators.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semicircular  excavation  gradu- 
ally ascended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  part 
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which  projected  inW  the  plain  was  formed  of  masonry.  Round  the  coiieariiy 
were  the  seats  for  the  audience,  rising  range  above  range ;  and  the  whole  was 
topped  and  inclosed  bj  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  with  statues,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustraded  terrace. 

18.  Odeum  Pcridis,  Dot  far  from  the  preceding.  It  was  a  musical  theatre, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  Phitarch  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  richly  decorated  with  columns,  and  that  the  roof  terminated 
in  a  point,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithradates,  who  defended 
Athens  against  Sylla;  but  it  was  afterward  restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobar- 
aanes,  king  ofCappadocia.  19.  Odeum  fit^ii/ie,  another  musical  theatre,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  AttiCHs,  and  name(r 
after  his  deceased  wife  Regilla,  This  Odeura  was  built  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

SO.  Acropolis,  The  Cecropian  citadel,  or  old  Cecropian  fortress,  which  forms 
BO  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  Athens.  It  was  situated  on  ati 
elevated  roclt,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  precipitous  on  every  side  ex- 
cept at  the  western  end,  where  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the  mag- 
nificent Ptopylaa,  of  Pentelie  marble,  which  served  l>oth  as  an  approach  and  a 
military  defence  to  the  citadel.  It.  consisted  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front 
of  six  Doric  columns;  behind  which  was  another,  supported  by  as  many  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order.  These  formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates,  or  entrances 
to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings,  projecting  from  the  great  central 
colonnade,  and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a  frieze  of  triglyphs. 
This  great  slructure  is  said  to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  two  thousand  talents.  It  was  much  injured  in  165Sby  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. Some  portions,  however,  still  rem^.  The  government  has  lately 
cleared  the  whtde  of  the  beautiful  entrance,  and  again  opened  the  Hve  ancient 
doorways  which  gave  admission  into  the  Acrc^Kdis. 

21.  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess  (»rapS*vof),  and  sit- 
nate  on  the  highest  level  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  budt  of  Pentelie  marble,  and 
occnpied  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple  called  Mecatompedon,  also  ded- 
icated to  Minerva,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Parthenon  was  huiit  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  450-440). 
The  architect-was  letinus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
twenty-six  cnbits  high,  and  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
This  temple,  after  having  been  beautified  and  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
continued  from  his  days  almost  entire,  until  1687,  when  the  roof  was  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  fired  from  the  Vejietian  army  under  Morosini,  which  fell  npon  a  part 
ofthestructtire  that  had  been  converted  into  apowder  magazine.  The  columns 
suffered  much  damage  also  in  the  late  war.  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures 
which  decorated  the  pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of 
the  frieze,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

23.  Erechihhtm,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  dedicated  to  ErechCheus,  and  situate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Adjoining  it  was  the  temple  of  Mineraa 
Polios,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  iS  said  to  have  been  a  common 
ofTering  of  the  demi  before  they  were  coileeted  into  one  metropolis  by  Theseus. 
The  lamp  which  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  he'  ex- 
tinguished. Another  part  of  this  compound  building  was  the  Paniroacum,  or 
chapel  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  ofCecrops.  The  Erechtheum 
contained  the  olive-tree  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  contest  miih  Neptune,  as 
also  the  well  of  salt  water  created  by  the  latter.  Not  far  from  the  Erechtheuni 
was  the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Miiwria  Promachus,  or  the  Defender,  the  work 
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of  Phidias.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this  colossal  figure  were  visible,  towering 
above  the  Acropolis,  to  those  who  approached  Athena  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they 
had  rounded  Cape  Suniura.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by 
walls  raised  on  the  natural  rock.  The  most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications 
was  constructed  by  the  Pclasgi,  and  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  P^ 
laagicam,  an  appellation  including  also  aportion  of  ground  belowthe  mall  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  of  the  AcropolU.  The  wall  termed  Pelasgienm  was  apparently 
on  the  northern  aide  of  the  citadel. 

23.  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  a  little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. It  received  ils  name  from  Mars  having  been,  as  was  said,  the  first  per- 
son  tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Hahrrhothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  The  cel- 
ebrated court  which  was  here  held  sat  in  an  open  apace,  in  which  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and  two  rude  seats  of  atone  for  the  defendant  and 
his  accuser.  From  Titruvius  we  learn,  that  at  a  later  period  thia  space  was  in- 
closed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  24.  Pnyx,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness,  the 
nsual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  It  appears 
lo  have  been  situated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  southwest  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  Propyiiea  of  the  Acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  city  wall.  The  celebrated  Bema,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed  the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at  first  looked  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants  it  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the 
country.  35.  Mmiam,  another  elevation  in  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Acropolis,  and  so  called  from  the  poet  MuSiens,  who  was  buried 
there.  At  a  !a,ter  period,  a  monument  was  erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant ,of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who,  having  been  consul  under  Tra- 
jan, retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  structure. 

26.  Melile,  a  demus  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  both  populous  and  well  fre- 
quented. 27.  Colyttus,  another  demus,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  children  of  this  quarter  were  remarkable  for  being  very  precocious  in  their 
speech.  39.  Eicasiniu'm,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Ilissus,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries.  39.  Stadium  Panalhenaicum, 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  nissus.  It  was  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  games  during  the  Panathenaio  festival  by  Lycnrgns, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life  of  that  orator.  Pausaniaa 
describes  it  as  an  astonishing  structure  rising  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  area  of  thia 
building  still  remains  entire,  together  with  other  vestiges.  30.  Lyceum,  a  aa- 
cred  ineloaure  dedicated  to  ApoUo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his  court. 
It  lay  above  the  preceding  to  the  northeast,  and  was  decorated  with  fountains, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athe- 
nian youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  leas  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to  retirement  and  study.  We  know 
that  it  was  more  especially  the  favorite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 
31.  Cynosargct,  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  possessing  a  gymnasium 
and  groves  frequented  by  philosophers  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmns  Here  was  the  school  of  the  Cynics.  ^.  Aea- 
deraia,  sitnate  in  the  outer  Ceramicns,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate  Di- 
pjlum.  It  was  originally  a  diserted  and  unhealthy  spot.  But  Hipparchus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  afterward  adorned  with  groves,  walks,  and 
fountains  by  Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  smaU  house  and  garden,  and 
ftom  this  place  his  school  derived  its  name  of  the  Academy.    Sylla,  during  the 
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siege  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated  spot, 
A  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  Academy  was  the  demns  of  Colonus,  named 
Hippeios,  fram  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  equestrian  Neptune,  and  rendered 
so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of 
(Edipus. 

33.  Longi  Muri  (MoKpd  T^^ixi)'  the  celebrated  walls  which  connected  \thens 
with  its  several  ports.  They  were  first  planned  by  Themistocles  after  the  term 
ination  of  the  Persian  wari  but  he  did  not  terminate  this. great  undertak  ng 
which  was  completed  by  Cimon  and  Pericles.  One  of  these  walls  as  called 
the  Piraic,  and  sometimes  the  Northern  Wall,  and  was  forty  stadia  n  le  g  h 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric  or  Southern  Wall,  and  was  thirty  live  etad  a 
The  height  of  these  walls  was  forty  cubits,  and  they  were  broad  enough  lor  t  o 
wagons  to  pass.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  from  Thocydides  that 
the  exterior  or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  enemy  could  advance,  there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Athens  except  through  a  difficult  pass  between  the  city  and  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  or  by  makhig  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which  would  have  been  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking.  The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four  years  after 
their  completion,  till  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which  Conon  rebuilt  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Phamabazus.  In 
the  siege  of  Athens  bySylla,  they  were  again  broken  down  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.     Some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  still  remain. 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  the  three 
quarters  of  PirEeus,  Munyohia,  and  Phalerum,  which  formed 
the  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east.  "We  shali 
now  eoQsidor  these  in  order.  1.  Pirmus  was  the  great  docii- 
yard  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  chief  harbor  for  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  corn  and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armoiy  of  Philo,  several  tem- 
ples, a  theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  [fiaupa  aroa)  analogous  to  the  bazars  of  the  eastern  cities, 
and  other  buildings.  The  port  was  subdivided  into  three  lesser 
havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  dock-yards,  and  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three.  The  second  was  the  middle  or  great  harbor ; 
while  the  outermost  was  Zea,  so  called  from  the  grain  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  Pirasus  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  modern  name  is  Porto  Drako,  or  Leone,  de- 
rived from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marble,  which 
once  stood  upon  the  beach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687.  2.  Munychia,  now  Straiiotiki,  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  When  inclosed  by  fortified  lines,  Munychia  be- 
came a  most  important  station.     3.  Phalerum,  now  Port  Pka- 
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n&ri,  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports,  but  after  the 
erection  of  the  doclts  m  the  Pir^us  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance in  a  maritime  point  of  view.  It  was,  however,  in- 
closed within  the  fortifications  of  Themistocles,  and  gave  name 
to  the  southernmost  of  the  long  walls. 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens,  with  its 
suburbs  and  dependencies,  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Pir^us  as  far  as  the  Me- 
garian  frontier.  Leaving  Eetionea,  we  come  to,  1.  The  little 
islands  of  Psyttalea  and  Atalante.  The  former  is  .celebrated 
in  history  for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  during  the  battle  of 
Saiamis.  It  is  now  called  Lipsocoutalia.  Atalante  bears  the 
name  of  Talantous.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  Cynosura,  a 
promontory  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
prior  tc  the  battle  of  Saiamis.  2.  Above  this  part  of  the  coast 
rises  Mount  Gorydallus,  now  Daphni  Bouni,  said  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes.  3.  Amphiale  Promonto- 
rium,  near  which  were  some  stone  quarries  noticed  by  Strabo. 
4,  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  are  two  islets,  named 
Pharmacusw,  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  was  said  to  have 
been  interred.  5.  Above  this  coast  rises  Mount  jEgaleus, 
from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  action  of  Saiamis. 
The  modem  name  is  Skaramanga.  Following  the  coast  we 
come  next  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  taking  its  name  from  the 
demus  of  Thria,  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  the  south  wind  that  blew  from  the  sea. 

7.  Eieusis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cephisus  which  flowed 
near  Athens.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  said  to  have 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Cecrops.  In  very  early  times 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  state  of  some  import- 
ance, and  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with  Athens,  by  the  result 
of  which  it  became  subject  to  that  city.  Eieusis  owed  its  ce- 
lebrity in  the  historical  age  to  its  bemg  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  famous 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess  and  her  daughter  Proserpina, 
which  it  was  death  to  divulge.  These  mysteries  were  abohshed 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  The  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  the  mystic  cell  in  which 
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the  celebration  took  place  was  capable  of  containing  as  Jiiany 
persons  as  a  theatre.  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  the  bnst  of  which  was  brought  to  England  in  1803 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  Hbrary 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  was  entu'ely  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
A.D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins.  A  modern 
village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  caDed  Lefsina.  The 
Uarian  plain,  near  Eleusis,  was  celebrated  as  the  one  in  which 
Ceres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  corn.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility,  and  is  even  now  remarkably  productive. 

Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast  was  the  island  of  Salamis,  ancierlly  called  also 
Sciras  and  Cychrea,  ftom  the  heroes  Soirus  and  Cycbreus,  and  Pityvssa,  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory for  the  colony  of  the  jEaeid^,  who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  possession  of  this  island  was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  It  fell,  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  people,  and  eontinned  after  this  always  subject  to  them.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerses,  the  Athenians  removed  hither  with  their  fiimihes,  and  in  the 
strait  between  this  island  and  the  main  land  was  fought  the  famous  naval  battle 
in  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the 
island,  opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest.  Strabo  informs 
us  that  this  island  contained  two  cities,  namely.  Old  and  New  Salamis.  The 
former  was  situate  on  the  soutliern  side,  and  opposite  to  jEgina,  and  was  de- 
serted in  his  time.  The  latter  was  on  a  bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which 
advanced  toward  Attica.  Salamis  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  called  Coloari ; 
the  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Ambelakia. 

Heturning  to  the  PirEeus,  we  will  now  describe  the  coast  of 
Attica  below  this  port.  1.  Colias  Prtmmtorium,  celebrated 
for  its  earthenware.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus 
Colias,  and  the  goddess  named  Genetylhs.  This  promontory 
is  now  commonly  called  Trispyrgoi.  2.  Mxom,  lower  down, 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  addicted  to  slander  and  caliunny  that 
al^wtv^  became  a  term  for  "a  slanderer."  The  site  is  still 
called  Axaona.  3.  Passing  by  the  small  island  Hydrusa,  now 
Cambonisi,  and  the  Zoster  Promontormm,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  (page  485),  we  come  to  Thorge,  near  the  modem 
village  ofBari,  off  which  lies  the  island  Phaura,  now  Pklega. 
4.  Anaphlystus,  lower  down,  a  town  of  some  note,  with  a  har- 
bor and  fortifications.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village 
of  Afiaphiso.  The  Astypalea  Promontorium  is  now  Cape  Ana- 
pkiso,  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  the  harbor  of  the  same  name. 
Opposite  is  the  island  of  Eleusa,  now  EUssa. 

5.  Laurium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  was  a  range  of 
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hills  extending  from  that  part  of  the  Attic  coast  wliich  we  have 
now  reached  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  to  Prasis, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  In  Strabo's  time,  the  metallic  veins  were 
nearly  exhausted.  A  full  account  of  these  mines  is  given  by 
Boeckh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (1814-1815, 
p.  89,  seqq.).  6.  The  Promontory  of  Sunium  has  abeady  been 
mentioned  (p.  485).  Near  it  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
■\rith  a  harbor.  Off  the  coast  in  this  quarter,  and  a  little  to  the 
west,  is  an  insular  rock,  called  the  island  of  Patroclus  anciently, 
and  now  Gaidaro-Nesi,  or  "  Ass's  Island."  At  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  island  of  Belbina,  now  S.  Giorgio 
d^Arbora. 

7,  Panm'mm,  the  first  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  after 
doubling  Sunium.  8.  Thoricus,  to  the  north,  now  Thortko. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Opposite  Thoricus,  and  extending  down  to 
Sunium,  was  a  deserted  and  rugged  island  namfid  Helena,  and 
which  Strabo  makes  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  Pliny  calls  it 
Maoris.  The  modem  name  is  Macronisi,  or  "Long  Island." 
9.  Prasia,  to  the  north,  now  Port  Raphti.  The  Hyperborean 
offerings  were  brought  to  this  place,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  end  conveyed  hence  to  Delos.  10.  Brauron,  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 
after  her  escape  iroxa  Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  From 
this  circumstance  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation under  the  title  oiBrmroma.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  near  the 
spot  now  called  Palaio  Braona. 

11.  Passing  Cynosura  Promoniorium,  now  Cape  Cavala, 
we  come  to  Myrrhlnus,  so  called  from  the  numerous  myrtles 
which  grew  there.  12.  Marathon,  to  the  northeast,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  in 
the  adjacent  plain  over  the  Persian  forces,  B.C.  490.  The  plain 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Marathon  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea. .  According  to  Dodwell,  it  is 
eighteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of 
Marathon,  which  stUI  preserves  its  ancient  name.  The  plain 
of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  Asopus  by 
Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.     The 
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Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and 
also,  but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plat^ans,  Bceotians, 
and  slaves,  A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former. 

13.  Rkamnus,  on  the  coast,  and  sixty  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Marathon.  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhamnus,  which 
grew  there  in  abmidance.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  particu- 
larly  worshipped  here,  and  is  hence  called  by  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  "Mamnusia  Virgo."  The  temple  of  the  goddess  con- 
tained a  statue  of  her,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Phidias.  It  was  of  colossal  size,  and  Parian  marble.  The  site 
of  this  town  now  bears  the  name  of  Vrmo  Castro. 

Returning  to  the  interior,  we  come  to  Mount  Hymettus,  to 
the  southeast  of  Athens.  This  celebrated  mountain  fnrms  the 
southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain,  which,  under  the 
several  names  of  Fames,  Pentelicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  of  Attica  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It 
was  divided  into  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  properly 
so  called;  the  other,  Anhydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The 
former  is  now  Trelovouni  ;  the  latter,  Lamprovouni.  Hymet- 
tus was  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 
It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  The 
honey  of  HymettuS  is  still  held  in  high  estimation. 

To  the  north  of  Hymettus  was  Alopece,  not  far  from  Cytiosarges,  and  con- 
sequently close  U)  Athens.  It  was  the  demus  of  Aristides  ana  Socrates.  To 
the  northeast  of  Hymettus  was  Gargettus,  the  birth-place  of  Epicurus,  supposed 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Krabato.  Above  Gargeltus  was  Mount  Pentdicua, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  marble.  The  modern  name  is  Penteli. 
It  surpasses'  in  elevation  the  chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
To  the  north  was  a  range  of  hills  called  Mount  Brilessua,  and  now  TtiTkemoum. 
A  little  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Hymettus  was  the  demus  of  Acharn^,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  and  which  furnished  aJone  three  thou- 
sand  heavy.armed  men  for  the  service  of  the  stale.  This  circumstance  indoeed 
the  Lacedffimoniana  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Achama?,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
the  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  walls  of  their  city  and  hazard  an  engagement. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  talces  its  title  from  this  demus,  represents  the 
Acharnians  as  charcoal  burners.  Other  comic  writers  stigmatized  them  as 
rough  and  boorish.  The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Acfiarna!  are  near  the  modern 
jlfisjiidi. 

To  the  north  of  Achama-  was  the  demus  and  fortress  of  DeceUa,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  stadia  from  Athens,  and  tiie  same  distance  from  the 
Breotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  considered  of  great  importance,  from 
itBsituationon  the  ro3dtoEub(Ea,whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
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supplies.  When,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  it  was  occupied  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Laoedfemoniaii  force,  the  Athenians  became  exposed  to  great 
loss  and  inconvenience.  Thucydides  reports  that  Decelea  was  visMe  from 
Athens.  GeU  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  round,  detached  hiU,  connected  by  a 
sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Parnes.  This  last-mentioned  mountain,  to  the  north 
of  Deoelea,  was  famous  for  its  wines.  Its  prolongation  formed  part  of  the  north- 
ern frontier.  The  modem  name  is  Notea..  To  the  southwest  was  the  fortress 
Phyk,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  the  stronghold  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  his  httle  band  of  patriots,  before  they  moved  downward  to  the  vicmity 
of  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  their  native  countiy  from  the  yoke  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  It  is  now  Bigla  Caslro,  according  to  Cell,  who  says  it  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have  been  almost  impregnable,  as 
it  can  only  he  approached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Dodwell,  however,  makes 
the  modern  name  Argiro  Castro.  The  town  of  Phyle  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
fortress. 

More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Platreat, 
■was  the  city  o(Elmther<s,  which  appears  to  have  once  belonged 
to  Bceotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the  limits  of 
Attica.  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Elcutherians  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves 
to  that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans. 
Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here.  The  ancient  site 
is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Gppto  Castro.  GeU, 
however,  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the  ancient  (Enoe,  which 
was  contiguous  to  EleutherEe. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Attica,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Eubcea,  as  this  island  was 
more  or  less  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  that  of  Attica. 

E  u  B  (E  A- 
(A.)    SiinATiON,  Names,  &c. 

I.  Euiffifl,  now  Egripo  or  Negreponl,  is  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  extending 
from  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  now  Gall  of  Zeitoan,  along  the  coasts  of  Loeris.  Bce- 
otia, and  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  E«- 
npvs.  It  is  this  latter  name  which,  by  a  series  of  corruptions,  has  ei^en  its 
modern  appellation  to  the  island,  namely,  Eurjpus,  Euripa,  Egripo,  NegrSpont. 

II.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  large  and  celebrated  idand  was  Mmtis, 
given  it  from  its  length,  which  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appellations  of  Oche, 
Ellopia,  Asopis,  and  Aha«tia.  The  last  of  these  names  it  derived  from  the 
Abantes,  who  are  named  as  its  inhabitants  by  Homer. 

Ill  The  name  Euiaa  is  probably  derived  from  the  good  pastures  vrith  which 
the  island  abounded  (rii  and  0av() ;  although  some  deduced  it  from  the  legend 
of  lo,  who  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

IV.  The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compares  it  with  Cyprus,  and  also  by 
Thucydides.    Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  tlie  designation  and  value  af- 
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fixed  to  the  talents  so  frequently  referred  to  by  the  classic  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Euboic. 

V.  Modern  computation  gives  the  length  of  Eubcea  as  ninety  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  thirty.  In  one  part,  however,  between  Alheri  Bay,  below  the 
ancient  Taraynixiatbe  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Fort  Pelries  on  the  east- 
em  coast,  it  is  scarcely  four  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore. 

VI.  The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  mountains  some 
of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Dclji,  the  ancient  Dirphys  or  Dir- 
piosjiw,  rises  on  the  eastern  side,  lo  the  northeast  of  Chalcis,  to  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Mount  Eliaa,  the  ancient.  Ocha,  near  Oarystus, 
at  the  southern  extremity,  is  four  thousand  seven  Imndred  and  forty-eight  feet 
high ;  Mount  Khandili.,  a  little  distance  above  Chalcis,  on  the  western  shore,  is 
four  thousand  two  hundred  feet ;  and  Mount  Plokmoani,  the  ancient  TeUlhrius, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet, 

(B.)     Sketch   of  Eubcean  Histobt. 

I.  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Felasgic  race,  who  are 
said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  CEta  were  said  to  have  founded  Ca- 
jystus  and  Styra ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and  Eretria  at  a  very 
early  period.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea  by  the  name  of  Abantes, 
and  mentions  them  as  having  taken  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition 
a^inst  Troy.  The  Hestiteots  were  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrhiebi,  a  Fe- 
lasgic tribe ;  but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been,  from  a  very  remote  epoch, 
the  principal  cirfoniiers  of  the  island 

II.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times,  we  find  Chalcis  and  Eretria  two  in- 
dependent but  aUied  towns,  which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cumse.  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  however, 
quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  mentions  the  war  between  these  two  states  as  one 
of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  the  Greeks.  This  war  was  not,  however, 
one  of  extermination,  and  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  two  communi- 
ties still  flourishing  under  the  government  of  their  Hippobolee,  or  wealthier  citi- 
zens. Unfortnnately  for  them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion 
of  Altica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  thePisislratidse;  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed  Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Eubcea,  about 
606  B.C.,  defeated  the  Bceotians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis, 
and,  having  taken  the  latter  city,  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citizens 
into  fetters  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the 
Hippobotie,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
the  island  to  the  number  of  four  thousand. 

III.  Eubcea  now  became,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dependency  of  Athens.  Af- 
terward the  Eubteans,  together  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  loai- 
ans  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  their  troops  were  among 
those  which  burned  Sardis,  B.C.  499.  The  first  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  eon- 
sequence  of  that  expedition.  Tl^e  satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in 
Eubcea  with  an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  ^aves  into  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  we  find  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon  mailing  war  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  revolted,  and 
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TeducinE  them  to  subjecUon,  A  general  revolt  of  Eubo;a  against  Athena  broke 
out  in  44fi  B  C  bnt  Pericles,  with  fire  thousand  regular  troopa,  marched  into 
the  ialand,  and  'reco.Sred  josaemlon  of  it.  The  towns  of  Euh.a  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  at 

Oreus,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

IV  EubteawasofgrcatimportaircetotheAthenians;  it  furnished  them  mth 
corn  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  waa  considered  of  more  value  to  them 
than  an  their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  tie  Peloponnosian  war,  alter 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  m  Sicilj,  another  general  revolt  of  Eubm  took  plant 
and  the  island  phreed  Itself  under  the  protection  of  Laeediemon,  but  afterward 
returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance.  In  the  general  pmstration  into  which  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Euboia  seems  to 
have  been  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  itself  Its  prineipal  towns  came  under 
the  rule  of  chleft,  or  tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  without  an;  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians.  -    r,u  ,  • 

V  About  35t»  B.C.,  Callias  and  Taorosthenea,  who  were  ruling  m  Cbaicis, 
sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchos,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon  m 
order  to  have  his  assistanee  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island,  aa  opportunity 
which  was  eagerly  seirad  by  Philip.  Plutatcb,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ly. 
rant  of  Eretria  applied  to  the  Athenians  to  check  Phriip's  interference.  ITie 
Athenians  aent  an  expedition  under  Phocion,  who  defeated  the  Cbalciaians  alter 
hard  hghting  ;  hut  this  led  to  no  favorable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  pes. 
session  of  Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the  island. 

Vr  When  the  Komana  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Euboia  eontraeted  an  allianee  with  Rome,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  that  allianee  during  the  iltollan  war.  Ohaleis  afterward  submitted 
to  Antiocbus  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  dismemberment 
of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  LaUos  or  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained  posses- 
sion ofEuboia,  but  lost  it  again  in  1470.  .  The  island  new  forms  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(C.)  Places  in  BuaiEA. 
Bboikkimcj  at  the  upper  part  of  the  islmd,  vre  come  to,  1.  His- 
tixa,  iieiir  its  northeastern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  cion- 
sideiaUe  of  the  Eiibcean  eities.  It  toll  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  termination  ot  tho  Persian  war,  and  having 
subsequently  attempted  to  revolt,  was  severely  punished,  the 
mhabitants  being  driven  out,  and  Athenian  oolonists  sent  to 
supply  then  place  According  to  Strabo,  the  Histiaians  with- 
drew on  this  occasion  t«  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  phice 
wa,  now  changed  to  Oreus,  which  was  at  first  that  of  a  small 
settlement  dependent  on  Histiasa,  at  the  foot  ot  Mount  Tele 
thrins  This  city  was  in  ruins  m  Pliny's  time.  Leake  places 
Its  site  near  the  modern  viUage  of  Oreos.  2.  Artemismm,  to 
the  southwest,  a  celebrated  promontory,  off  which  the  Greeks 
fought  their  naval  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  prior  to  the 
action  at  Salami^     It  has  already  been  retorted  to  (page  485). 
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Beyond  was  the  Cenoeaii  Promontory,  forming  the  extreme 
point  of  the  islajid  to  the  northwest  (page  485). 

3.  AthencB  Blades,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  CenEean  Prom- 
ontory, and  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  col- 
ony.  The  modem  name  is  Port  Cahs.  4.  Cenntkm,  lower 
down,  near  a  small  rivernamed  Budorus.  The  hamlet  of  Ge- 
ronda  appears  to  mark  its  site.  5.  ^depms,  lower  down,  on 
the  western  coast.  Near  it  were  some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  spot  stiH  retains  the  name  of 
Dipso.  The  warm  baths  are  a  mile  above  it.  6.  ^g<B,  lower 
down,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune.  According 
to  Strabo,  this  place  gave  name  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  site 
is  now  called  Akio.  7.  OroMce,  below  the  preceding,  and  famed 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius.  This  place  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  durmg  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  prob- 
ably occupied  the  site  now  called  Rovtes. 

8.  ChalciSi  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city  of  Eubcea, 
founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Some  account  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the 
sketch  of  Eubffian  history,  and  of  the  numerous  colonies  sent 
forth  from  it  at  an  early  period.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  dependent  on  Athens 
with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  and  did  not  regam  their  liberty  till  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Bceotians,  fortified  the  Euripus,  and  es- 
tablished a  commmiioation  with  the  continent  by  throwing  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only 
to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken  410  B.C.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis 
was  considered  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country,  and  hence 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece.  According  to  the  epitomist  of  Livy,  it  was  event- 
ually destroyed  by  Mummins  for  having  aided  the  Ach^ans 
agamst  Rome.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  m  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  the  name  of  Euripos,  which  was,  in  process  of 
time,  corrupted  to  EgHpo  or  Negropmty  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  whole  island  as  weli  as  that  of  its  caj)ital. 
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Obs.  The  Eunpus,  a  channel  between  Eubcea  and  the  mainland,  w-a3  remark- 
able lot  the  rapid  changes  of  its  tides.  Several  of  the  ancients  have  reported 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times  in  the  day,  and  as 
many  times  during  the  night,  and  that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  ships  in  fu]l  sail.  Livy,  however,  attributes  the  variableness 
of  the  current  to  the  effect  of  winds,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  cause  the  sea 
to  rush  through  the  channel  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Modern  accounts  do  not 
uphold  Livy's  account,  but  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  popular  notion.  The 
breadth  of  the  Euripus,  according  to  recent  authorities,  is  diminished  by  a  rock 
in  mid-channei,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels ;  that 
toward  the  main  land,  though  rather  the  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small 
boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than  three  feetwater  at  anytime.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Egripo  or  Negropont  is  a  distance  of  thirty- three  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  at  the  highest  water  is  seven  feet.  It  is  here,  say  modern 
writers,  that  the  extraordinary  tides  t^e  place,  for  which  the  Euripus  was  once 
so  noted.  At  times,  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  with  a 
fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet ;  but  what  is  most  singular  is 
the  &ct  that  vessels  lying  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  guiesceni 
state,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its 
great«sl  rapidity  being,  however,  always  to  the  southward.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  these  singular  changes. 

9.  Eretria,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  eity  of 
very  early  origin,  said  to  have  been  fovinded  by  an  Ionic  colony 
from  Athens.  Mention  of  its  early  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  colonies  established  by  it  has  been  made  in  the  sketch  of 
Eubce  n  1  t  y  and  al  f  t  ub  q  nt  capture  and  de- 
struot   n  b    th    P  n  tl  gn    f  Darius  Hystaspis. 

It  wa  b  q  ntly  b  It  anl  a  n  b  came  flourishing, 
thougl  talt  J  ItfUnl  thd  ninion  of  tyrants. 
TheR  ndtf      t-n     Eta      cording  to  Strabo, 

was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.  Its  ruins 
are  still  seen  at  a  spot  called  Castri.  10.  Tamyna,  to  the  east, 
noted  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  erected 
byAdmetus.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  G%m«o. 
11.  Dystus,  to  the  southeast,  now  Disto.  12.  Porthmns,  lower 
down,  probably  the  modern  harbor  of  Bufalo.  13.  Styra,  now 
Stoura,  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 
Stiria.  14.  Carystus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ocha,  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Castel  Rosso.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  was  said,  by  some 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules.  It 
was  talten  and  plundered  by  Datis  and  Artaphcmes,  and  sub- 
sequently had  heavy  contributions  laid  upon  it  by  Themistocles. 
Nn 
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which  induced  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This 
difference,  however,  was  eventually  settled.  This  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  Macedonian  war.  Ca- 
rystus  was  principally  celehrated  for  its  marble,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  much  used  by  the  Romans.  The  spot 
whence  the  marble  was  obtained  was  termed  Marmarmm, 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  Marmarius.  Asbestos 
was  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Carystus,  which  was  woven 
into  garments,  and  cleansed  by  the  action  of  fire.  Carystus 
was  also  famed  for  its  fish.  The  promontories  of  Geraestus, 
Caphaieus,  &o.,  have  already  been  mentioned  (page  485). 

PELOPONNESUS. 
(A.)    N««B. 

1.. Peloponnesus  (JleXoTrowrjao^)  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  the  "Island  of  Pelops"  (nsAoTro?  v^ffo?),  and  answers  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea.  It  is  a  peninsula,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  would  be  an  island 
were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

n.  The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The 
original  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  much  disput«d.  When  the  house  of 
the  Pelopidge  held  the  supremacy,  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  a  name  which  Homer  in  some  cases  employs  in 
this  same  sense. 

Obs,  1.  The  PeloponnesuB  is  said  to  lave  derired  its  name  from  Pelops,  who 
is  reported  by  the  later  Greelc  mythologists  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin. 
Thucydides,  however,  simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  hirn.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEiiomaus, 
ting  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  eueceeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pelops  is  said  to  have 
anbsequently  extended  his  dominion  over  many  of  the  distriela  bordenng  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  were  descended  from  him. 

S.  The  name  Apia  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Apis,  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, and  son  of  Apollo.  Some  modem  scholars,  however,  make  it  signify  "  a 
far-distant  land"  ('ATriij,  from  euro),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy  in  speak- 
ing of  their  native  land /ar  away  over  the  waters.  Buttmann,  again,  thinks  that 
this  name  is  connected  with  that  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(B.)     Extent.  BousDABiEB,  &c. 

I.  Stbaeo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at  fourteen  hundred  stadia 
from  Cape  CkelonSias,  now  Cape  Tornese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angela,  to  ^gi- 
um,  now  Vaatixza,  in  Achaia. 
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II.  By  some  of  the  ancient  writers  the  Peloponnesus  w 
semble  the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  oi 
The  modem  appellation  Motea  is  derived  either  from  the  si 
of  the  peninsula  to  a  muiberiy  leaf,  or  from  the  mulberry  trees  introduced  in 
modern  times  to  sHppiy  the'  silk-ivorms  with  food. 

HI.  The  Peloponnesus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  CoriiUhiacus, 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Joniam,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Libycum,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Myrlgaia  and  Mgamn.  Tbe  indentations  along  its  coasts 
form  five  iarge  bays,  namely,  the  Cyparissius  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Arcadia  ;  the 
Messeriiacus  Sinm,  now  Gulf  of  Coron,  Ihe  Laconicus  Sinus,  nowGulf  of  Co- 
lokythia;  ihe  Argolicns  Sinus,  na\i  Gulf  of  JVaupfia ,-  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
now  Gulfef  £n^ii 

IV.  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  that  of  Stymphalus,  now  the 
Lake  of  Zara&a  lis  principal  mountains  are  Cylltne,  on  the  conHnes  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia ,  Etymantkut,  m  Arcadia ,  Olimis,  in  the  same  country,  and 
Taygetus,  in  Laconia  Its  principal  ruers  are  the  AlfUua,  running  through 
Arcadia  and  Ehs ,  the  Eurotas,  in  Lauonia ,  and  the  J'amisus,  in  Messenia. 
These  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  hereailer,  and  have  already  been  re- 

V.  The  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following  countries  ;  1.  Co- 
Tinthia.    S,  Ackaia,     3  Ehs     4  Messenia     5  Laamia.    6.  Argolis.    7.  Arcadia. 

1.  CORINTHIA. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  &c. 

I.  Corintkia  was  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  deriving  its  name  from 
Corinthus,  its  capital  city. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Smus  Corinthiacus, 
on  the  south  by  Argolis,  on  the  west  by  Argolis  and  Achaia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

III.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  fertile  and  well  watered. 
The  fountain  of  Pirene,  on  the  Aerocorinthua,  a  high  hiU  over- 
hanging the  city,  was  celebrated  by  the  poeta ;  but,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  induced  the 
emperor  to  supply  them  with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  long. 

IV.  The  neck  of  land  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronio 
Gulfs  was  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  its  narrowest 
part  can  not  be  less  than  six  modern  Greek  miles  (not  quite 
five  English),  whence  the  modern  name  of  Hexamili  applied 
to  a  village  and  tower  in  this  quarter.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  isthmus  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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(B.)  Places  in  Oobinthia, 
1.  Corinthus,  the  capital,  built  upon  a  level  to  the  north  of 
a  steep  and  high  hill,  called  the  Acrooorinthus,  which  served 
as  a  citadel,  and  was  included  within  the  wall.  Corinth,  from 
its  favorable  situation  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  Gulfs,  became  the  most  wealthy  emporium 
of  Greece.  Its  opulence,  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from 
all  parts,  favored  every  thing  which  ministered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  arts  were, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  cultivated  here  with 
the  greatest  success.  Corinth  had  three  ports,  Lecheeum,  Oen- 
chrea,  and  Schmnus.  LechEeum,  the  nearest  of  them,  was  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
lis,  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  Laced^mo- 
5  B.C.  393.  This  harbor,  which  Leake  conceives  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  all  that 
remains  of  it  being  a  lagoon  near, the  supposed  site.  The  har- 
bor of  Cenchrefc  was  on  the  Sinus  Saronicns,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  was,  however, 
a  more  considerable  place  than  LechEcnm,  and  contained  several 
temples.  The  modern  name  is  Cechri<BS  (Kexpiai^).  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenohrese  was  a  small  bay  called  Sehcenus, 
forming  the  third  harbor.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus ;  and  a  kind  of  iand-carriage,  called  the  Diolcus,  was 
established  from  the  harbor  of  Schcenus  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Port  Leehseum,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes ;  but  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war  it  appears 
they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Guff  without  dragging  their  ships 
across  the  isthmus.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diolcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  Schffinus  is  now  called 
Cocosi.  Corinth  is  now  calJed  Curintko,  or  by  an  abbreviation 
Gortho. 

Sketch  of  Corinthian  History. 

I.  The  earlier  name  of  Corinlh  was  Epkyra,  and  under  this  name  [t  was  one 

of  the  seats  of  the  ^olic  race.    Even  in  the  time  of  Hcmer  it  was  called  "the 

wealthy,"  an  epithet  which  it  acquired  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhab- 
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itants,  occasioned  by  the  favorable  situation  of  the  place,  already  alluded  to, 
which  threw  all  the  inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power,  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malea  (which  was  proverbial)  niade  it  the  empo- 
rium of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy. 

!I.  About  thirty  years  alter  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  is, 
about  1074  B.C.,  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  eon  of  Hippoles,  a 
Heraclid,  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  tho  passage  from  Naupactus,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Do- 
rians, The.  city  then  assumed  the  name  of  Corinthns,  or  the  Corinthns  of  Ju- 
piter, and  the  ^olian  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not  altogether 
deprived  of  their  civic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  five 
generations  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  ohgarchy  was  substituted 
for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes. 
chosen  annually  from  the  powerful  Heraclid  clan  of  the  Bacchiada.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept 
aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom,  besides, 
they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance. 

in.  In  the  year  660  B.C.,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  .^olian  descent, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  ohgarchy  without 
much  difficulty,  and  assumed  tho  sovereign  power.  His  son  Periander,  who 
succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that 
practical  wisdom  which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among 
Ihe  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  579  B.C.,  his  power  devolved  on 
one  of  his  relatives,  who,  after  three  years,  was  deposed  by  the  Laced semonians. 
The  former  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  much  modified,  and 
Corinth  remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  "stanch  supporters  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under 
Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus.  The  Corinthians  took  the  iead  in  the  Ach»- 
an  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Romans,  but  at  last  the  temptation 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  tho  pretext  furnished  by  some  insults 
which  the  Corinthians  had  offered  to  the  Roman  embassy,  led  to  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  city  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C.,  according  to  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  contributed  to  en- 
courage a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 

V.  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  about  one  hundred  years  after  its 
conquest  by  Mummius,  and  peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  Colonia.  Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  specunen  of  that  style. 

VI.  The  coloniesofCorinthwere  very  numerous,  but,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  Miiller,  they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechsum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  tlie  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse  and  Corcyra.  Po- 
tidiea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Miiller's  remark. 

2.  Crommyon,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  east  of  SchcEnus,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  d 
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by  Theseus.  The  little  hamlet  of  Kinetta  is  generally  tlionght 
to  occupy  its  site,  though  Leake  makes  them  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  3.  Tenea,  in  the  interior  of  Corin- 
thia,  south  of  Corinthus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  some 
Trojan  captives  brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  place  where  CEdipus  was  brought  up  by 
his  supposed  father  Polybus.  Its  inhabitants  could  likewise 
boast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Ar- 
ehias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  This  small  town 
became  latterly  so  prosperous  that  it  assumed  a  government 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  Corinth ;  and  having  wisely 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
preserved  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  that  un- 
fortunate city.  We  shall  terminate  our  account  of  Coxinthia 
by  some  remarks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  lediousnes3  and  expense  attetiding  the  usual  mode  of  drawing  ships 
across  the  isthmus,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  Schcenus  lo  Lech^um,  led  to 
frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
seas  1  but  all  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius 
Foliorcel^s  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  before 
his  time  by  Feriauder  and  Alexander,  and,  subsequently  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  AtEicus,  Lucian  informs  us  that  Neru  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which 
Demetrius  received,  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the  two  seas.  He  adds, 
however,  a  more  probable  reason ;  the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by 
Vindes  in  Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  Travellers  inform  us  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  undertaken  by 
the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching  from  the  sea,  norlhtast  of  Leehte- 
um,  about  half  a  mile  across  the  isthmus. 

We  hear,  also,  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise  lortifications  ifroas  the  isth- 
mus for  the  Peloponnesus  when  tlireatened  with  invasmn  "Hie  first  under- 
taking of  the  kind  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  Manj  years  after, 
the  Lacedemonians  and  their,  allies  endeavored  to  fortify  the  isthmus  from 
Cenehrete  to  Lechseum  agaist  Epaminondas,  but  this  measure  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  that  genera!,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  MountaLns.  Cleomenes  also  threw  up  trenches  and  lines  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians  under  Antigonus  Doson  from  penetrating  into  the 
peninsula. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were 
held  there  every  five  years  in  honor  of  Paliemon  or  Melicerta,  and  subsequently 
of  Keptune. 
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2.  ACHAIA. 
(A.)     Name,  &0 

I.  AcHAiA  was  first  called  Mgialvs,  either  from  a  hero  of 
that  name,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  country  {alyiaXo^^  "  shore"),  since  it  lay  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  earhest  inliabitants  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  who  became  afterward  blended  with  a  large  Io- 
nian colony,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  then  changed  to 
Ionia,  and  also  JEgialean  Ionia. 

II.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  when 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  took  place,  a  numer- 
ous  body  of  Achiei,  driven  from  Laconia  and  Argolis,  retreated 
to  ^gialean  Ionia,  drove  out  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Ackaia. 

III.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achaia 
received  an  extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the 
importance  which  the  Ach^an  league  had  obtained.  The  Ro- 
man province  of  Achaia  was  then  formed,  comprehending  alt 
Peloponnesus,  with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limit  between  the 
province  of  Achaia  and  that  of  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  it. 

Achaia,  including  Sicyonia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  on 
the  east  by  Corinthia,  and  on  the  vrest  by  the  Mare  Ionium.. 
Sicyonia,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  forming  a  part  of 
Achaia,  yet  seems,  from  its  early  admission  into  the  Aehsean 
league,  to  belong  naturally  to  this  country, 

(C.)     Sketch  OF  ACH.EAN  HiBTOKT. 

I.  The  Achtei  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the  east- 
ern and  southeastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  From  comparing  Homer  with 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  we  may  infer  that  the  Achiei  came  from  tliessaly,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief  people  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  Eighty  years  afler  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  the  Dorians 
from  the  north  drove  the  Aohtei  from  Laconia  and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  coimtry  became  an  inferior  caate,  and  entered  into  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people ;  hut  a  large  part  retreated  to  jEgialean  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  lonians.    From  this  dale  the  name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  that  province. 

II.  The  history  of  the  Aehaians  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Greece  till  about  B.C.  251.     During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
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Persians  they  took  no  part  in  tlie  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  anil  Piatiea, 
nor  (luring  the  long  war  of  twenty-seven  years  did  they  take  any  thing  more 
than  a  forced  share  in  this  protracted  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  (B.C.  431),  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellone,  neutral ;  but  afterward  favored  the  Lacedaimoiiian  interest,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula. 

III.  Daring  the  struggles  of  the  southern  Greeks  against  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Achieans  still  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  hke  all  weak  spec- 
tators of  a  contest  in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,  they  became  the  prey  of  the 
victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  Maoedoniana  all  the  evils  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  There  would  he  little  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Aohsean  slates 
to  attract  attention  were  it  not  for  the  feudal  union  which  arose  out  of  these 
discordant  elements, 

IV.  Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achaia,  namely,  Dyme,Patrie,Tritffia,  and 
Pharffi,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  invDlved,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection  B.C.  281.  Five  years  after- 
ward, jEgium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed  Us  tyrant,  which  examples 
moved  Iseas,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  the  neighboring  tcwoiof  Cerynea,  to  sur- 
render his  authority  and  save  his  life.  These  three  towns  joined  the  new  league. 
In  B.C.  251,  Aratus,haying  delivered  Sicyon,  which  was  not  properly  an  Achaean 
town,  brought  it  over  to  the  confederacy.  In  B.C.  243,  Corinth  was  added  to 
the  confederacy,  and  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  Trtezene  joined  it  not  long  after. 
Other  accessions,  including  Sparta  herself,  followed.  Bui  the  Romans,  having 
humhled  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
king,  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  which  was  easily 
efffeeted  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parlies  that  had  for  some. time  been 
growing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  The  league  finaUy  fell  with  the  destruction 
of  Corinlh  by  the  Roman  general  Mummius,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
already  referred  lo,  was  established. 

(D.)     Places  in  A  c  „  .  i  .*. 

1.  Sicyoti,  capital  of  the  district  Sicyonia,  aiifi  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  existed,  under  the 
nam^  of  ^gialea  and  Mecone,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sicyoiiians  were  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  and  Heraelidse,  and  afterward,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta.  This  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  also  for  its  manufacture 
of  slippers.  These  last  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  The  modern  name  of  Sioyon  is  Basilico  A 
short  distance  to  tho  southeast  t\ as  the  River  Aioput,  now  Ba 
silico,  on  whose  banks  wore  celebrated  the  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo.  2  Crossing  the  feythas  now 
Xylo  Castro,  we  come  next  to  PeUene,  situate  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea  The  Pellem 
ans  alone  fost  aided  the  Laced ■emonian'^  in  the  Peloponnesidn 
war.     They  were  frequently  engigel  m  hostilities  with  their 
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neighbors  the  Phliasians  and  Sioyonians.  Pellene  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  riders  in  the  gymnastic  games  held  there  in 
honor  of  Mercury.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  mod- 
ern Tricala.  The  harbor  of  PeDene  was  AristonauttB,  so  called 
from  the  Argonauts  having  touched  there  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage.  3.  Mgira,  to  the  northwest,  called  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod Hypere&ia,  but  which  changed  its  name,  according  to 
Pausanias,  from  the  foOowing  circumstance.  The  lonians, 
who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  num- 
ber of  Sicyonians,  collected  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and,  having 
tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the  enemy, 
conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily 
withdrew.  From  these  goats  {a-Tid  ritv  alyibv)  Hyperesia  took 
the  name  of  .^gira  {Klyupa),  though  its  former  appellation  nev- 
er fell  into  total  disuse.  The  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody  hill 
above  the  spot  now  called  Bloubouki.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins 
of  the  port,  choked  with  sand.  The  black  posts  on  the  two 
piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Mavro  Lithari.  To  the  west 
of  jEgira  was  the  River  Crathis,  now  Acratka,  which  descend- 
ed from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  from  this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which 
flowed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 

4.  Mg<B,  on  the  bauks  of  the  Crathis,  near  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  Strabo's  time  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  removed  to  .^gh-a,  when  their  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  jEgium.  5.  Bura,  to  the  northwest.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achsean  cities,  and  stood  at  first 
close  to  the  sea,  but,  having  been  destroyed  with  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Helice  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants rebuilt  it  afterward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast, 
and  near  the  small  river  Buraicus,  now  the  CalavrUa.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and 
also  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the  throvring 
of  dice.  According  to  Geil,  the  whole  country  in  this  quarter 
exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  violence  of  earthquakes.  6.  Helice, 
near  Bura,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  It  was  here 
that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was  convened,  while 
they  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  country.     A  prodigious  influx 
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of  tbe  sea,  caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and 
complcteiy  destroyed  this  place  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  B.C.  378.  Vestiges  of  the  submerged  eity  were  to  be 
seen  long  after.  This  disaster  took  place  during  the  night,  and 
the  city  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  were  inundated  in  an  instant.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  all  perished. 

7.  Gerynea,  to  the  right  of  and  near  Helice.  It  afforded  a 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mycense  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  the 
first  pr^lor  of  the  Achean  league.  Near  it  flowed  the  River 
Cerynites,  now,  acoordmg  to  Leake,  the  Bokhusia.  This  river 
rose  in  Mount  Cerynea,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  8.  JEgium, 
to  the  northwest,  near  the  coast,  and  now  Vostizza.  The 
states  of  Achaia  held  their  general  assemblies  here,  until  a  law 
was  made,  by  Philopcemen,  by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns 
became  in  its  turn  the  place  of  meeting.  9.  Rhypa:,  farther 
along  the  coast,  on  the  River  Meganitas,  now  the  Gaidouriari. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Achtean  cities,  but  was  no  longer  in- 
habited in  Strafao's  time.  .  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Myscellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  Beyond  is  the  River  Phosnix,  now  the 
Sabnenici).  Leaving  Rhypse,  we  come  to  Drepanum  Promon- 
torium,  now  Drepano,  iiear  which  was  port  Panormus,  and 
farther  on  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of  Rhium,  al- 
ready referred  to  (page  483).  It  was  sometimes  sumamed 
Achaicum,  to  distinguish,  it  from  the  Molyerian  or  Italian 
Rhium  on  the  opposite  ooast,  called  also  Antirrhium.  The  in- 
tervening strait  was  only  seven  stadia. 

10.  Patrm,  below  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  now  Patras,  and 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns  called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  lonians  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by  the 
Achfei,  the  small  towns  just  mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Patreus,  a  distinguished  chieftam  of  that  people,  who,  uniting 
them  into  one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  jEtolia  and  Aoarnania,  rendered 
it  a  very  advantageous  port  for  communicating  with  these 
countries.  It  sustained  severe  losses,  however,  in  the  Achtean 
war  from  the  Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  few  inhabitants 
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who  remained  in  it  determined  at  length  to  abandon  the  place, 
and  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  boroughs.  Patrte, 
however,  was  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the 
battle  of  Aotium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  chosen  from 
his  veteran  soldiers.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous town,  with  a  good  harbor.  1 1.  Olenm,  to  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  AchEean  towns.  It  was  deserted 
in  Strabo's  time.  12.  Dpme  or  Dpmm,  the  last  of  the  AchEean 
towns  to  the  west.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo 
thmks  that  the  appellation  Dyme  has  reference  to  its  western 
situation  {(Jv/it,  6vq,  "to  set").  The  river  Larissus,  now  Itis- 
so  or  Mana,  formed  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
13.  Trita:a,  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  the  most  inland  of 
the  twelve  Achtean  cities.  Its  remains  are  supposed  to  be  those 
at  Goumenitza,  and  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andrea,  from  a 
eharch  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

3,  ELIS, 
(A.>     BouNDAKiEa,  Name,  &C. 

I.  Elis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the  south 
by  Messenia,  on  the  east  by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the  River 
Neda,  now  the  Eouzi,  and  from  Achaia  by  the  Larissus,  now 
the  Risso,  although  originally  the  promontory  of  Araxus  was 
the  common  limit  of  Elis  and  Achaia. 

n.  Elis  was  originally  divided  into  several  districts  or  prin- 
cipalities, each  occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these 
the  Caucones  were  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into  Achaia. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Epci,  who  are  placed  by  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  The  names 
Elis  and  Elei  are  said  to  have  come  in  at  a  later  date,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  Eleus,  a  son  of  Endymion, 

III.  The  more  common  division  of  Elis  was  into  three  dis- 
tricts, namely,  Hollow  Elis  (KoMij  'YLli^)  in  the  north,  Pisatis 
in  the  middle,  and  Triphylia  in  the  south. 

IV.  Elis  was  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  fond  of  ag- 
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riculture  and  rural  pursuits.     It  was  the  only  part  of  Greece 
ia  which  the  byssus  was  known  to  grow. 

(B-)  Sketch  op  Elean  HisioBy. 

I.  Phiok  to  the  siego  of  Troy,  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  beeo  greatly  reduced 
by  their  wars  with  Hercules,  who  conquered  Aogeas  their  king,  and  with  the 
Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor  They  subsequently,  however,  acquired  a  great 
accession  of  strength  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  from  Italia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Oxylus,  and  their  numbers  were  farther  increased  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidie. 

II.  Iphilus,  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  re-dstab- 
iished  the  Olympic  games  (828  B.C.),  though  the  Olympiads  did  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  until  776  B.C.  These  games  had  been  originally  established  by  Her- 
cules, The  Pisatie,  having  remained  masters  of  the  plain  of  Olympia  from  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  with  the  Eleans, 
but  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the  games 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained  by  the  latter  is 
chiefly  attributable  lo  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Messenian  war. 

m.  From  this  period  we  may  dale  the  ascendency  of  Elis  over  ali  the  other 
surrounding  districts  hitherto  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis  Proper  but  the 
territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops.'and  the 
whole  of  Triphylia,  which  constituted  the  greater  pari;  of  Nestor's  dominions. 
The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought  against  thf 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  eo 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  whi 
rupture  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of 
protection  and  eountonance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leprfcum 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  prohibited  the  Laoedtemonians  from  taking  part  in  the  Olym- 
pic  games, 

IV.  The  Spartans  retaliated  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Ehs 
the  fertihty  of  which  presented  an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  lo  an  invading 
army.  They  were  twice  defeated,  however,  once  at  Olympia,  and  again  before 
the  city  of  Ehs,  At  length  the  Eleans  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
aUiance.  In  tho  lime  of  Philip,  Ihey  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused 
to  light  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Cheronea ;  and  in  the  Lamiac 
war  they  united  with  the  other  confederates  against  Antipaler. 

V,  During  the  Social  war  the  Eleans  were  tho  firmest  allies  of  the  ^tolians 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  though  they  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustained  heavy  losses,  they  could  never  be  induced 
lo  abandon  their  cause  and  join  the  Achtean  leagoe.  They  were  included,  how- 
ever, m  the  general  decree  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire. 

(C.)    Puces  in  Elis. 

L  ELIS    PROPER. 

1.  Bupr&sium,  the  first  town  on  the  Elean  side  after  leaving 
the  Larissus.    It  is  often  men  tioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief 
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cities  of  the  Epei.  Buprasium  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the 
road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  plain  of  Bakouma.  2.  Mprsinus,  another  Epean 
town,  to  the  southwest,  called  afterward  Myrtuntium.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Kaloteickos,  according  to  Gell. 
3.  Cyllene,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Elis.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  debarkation  for 
those  who  sailed  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Glarentza.  The  promontory  of  Hyrmine  to  the 
west  is  now  Cape  Glarentza.  The  Chelonataa  Promontorium, 
farther  on,  formed  the  extreme  point  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
west.  It  is  now  Cape  Tornese.  Below  this  headland  is  the 
Hiver  Peneus,  now  the  Igliaco,  to  the  south  of  which,  and  near 
its  raouth,  was  Coryne,  now  Gastouni. 

4.  Elis,  on  the  Rivet  Peneus,  and  the  capital,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
assert  that  it  did  not  exist  as  a  ciiy  until  after  the  Persian  war, 
when,  according  to  Strabo,  several  previously  detached  villages 
were  united  into  one  town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias,  and  of  the  natives  themselves,  that  Elis 
had  been  founded,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidfe,  by  Oxylus 
the  ^tolian.  Leake  thmks  it  probable  that  the  town  of  Elis 
was  at  that  time  named  Ephyra,  and  that  it  assumed  under 
Oxylus,  who  enlarged  it,  the  name  (Elis)  which  had  before 
been  applied  to  the  district.  Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  places 
Ephyre,  which  he  makes  the  same  with  (Enoo,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selleis.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  now 
termed  Falaopoli.  5.  Pylos,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pylos  Elidis.  There  were 
two  other  places  named  Pylos,  one  in  Triphylia  and  the  other 
in  Messenia.  They  all  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  capital  of  Nestor.  The  Triphylian  city,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  the  best  right  to  be.  so  considered.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Elean  Pylos  was  Mount  Pholoe,  which  Leake 
regards  as  a  general  name,  comprising  all  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  summits  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Olono. 
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aPIBATIS. 

1.  Pisa,  the  capital,  on  the  Alpheus,  and  a  very  ancient  city. 
It  was  the  city  of  (Enomaus  and  Pelops,  and  originally  enjoyed 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  until  ita  rights  were  usurp- 
ed by  the  Eleans  and  HeraclidEe.  A  war  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Pisa.  ■  Cramer  places  Pisa  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Alpheus ;  Leake,  however,  on  the  right,  in 
close  proximity  to  Olympia.  The  ruin  of  the  city  occurred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  ia  render  the  determination  of  its  site  im- 
possible at  the  present  day.  Leake's  opinion,  however,  is  prob- 
ably the  more  correct  one.  2.  Olympia,  a  name  given  to  the 
aggregate  of  temples,  altars,  and  other  structures  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated'.  It  was  not,  as 
many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city,  nor  did  it  at  all  re- 
semble one.  The  main  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  Altis,  planted,  as  legends  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Throughout  the  grove  were  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  architectural 
sculpture  and  pictorial  skill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had 
conquered  the  PisatEe,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  The  god 
was  represented  as  ideated  on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  ligure 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions,  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of 
Victory,  and  in  the  left  a  sceptre  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle. 
A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the  Hill  of  Satum  (Kpd- 
viov  hpo^),  often  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  priests  named  Basilte  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year ;  or  rather,  the  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  al- 
ternately. The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  festival  lasted  five  days.  The  Olympic  crown 
was  of  wild  olive.     The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from 
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the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Cortebiis  was  victor  in  the 
foot-race. 

3.  Letnni,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  and  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  It  derived  its  name  from  Letrinus,  son  of 
Pelops.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alphea. 
4.  Salmme,  northeast  of  and  near  to  the  preceding.  It  was 
also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Salmoneus. 


TRIPEYLU. 


The  name  of  this  district  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  oircumBtance 
of  the  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  the  blending  of  three  different  races,  the 
Epei  Minjte,  and  Eleana.  Before  the  Social  War,  the  whole  of  this  district  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Eleans ;  hut  several  of  its  towns  during  that  contest  were 
taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  gave  them  up  to  the  Achaians,  and  though  the 
Eleans  afterward  disputed  their  possession,  they  were  awarded  by  the  Romans 
to  the  former  people.  The  Triphylian  territory  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thickly  inhabited.  The  places  most  worthy  of  nntice  are 
the  following  : 

1.  Scillm  or  Scillum,  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's 
having  fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  itself 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  .Eleans,  but  the  territory  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  Elis  by  the  LaeedEemonians,  was  made  over 
by  the  latter  to  Xenophon,  when  that  celebrated  Athenian  was 
banished  from  Athens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  Between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Olympia,  was  a  craggy  and  lofty  summit,  named 
Typaum,  from  which  the  law  decreed  that  those  women  should 
be  hurled  headlong  who  had  infringed  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barbarous  sen- 
tence,  however,  was  nevei*  carried  into  execution.  2.  Samia, 
near  the  moutlv  of  the  Anigrus.  In  Strabo's  time  the  fortress 
of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient  city.  The  River  Ani- 
grus formed  marshes  near  its  mouth,  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odor  which  they  exhaled,  and  which  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  centaur's  having  crashed  in  this  stream 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  envenomed  shafts. 

3.  Pylos  Triphyliacus,  to  the  southeast,  and  regarded  by 
Strabo,  with  great  probabiUty,  as  the  city  of  Nestor,  although 
Leake  is  in  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  Notwithstanding 
fts  ancient  celcbrfty,  this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later 
times.     Gell  places  its  remains  at  Piskini,  about  two  miles 
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from  the  coast.  4.  Leprceum,  to  the  southeast  of  Pylos,  found- 
ed, as  was  said,  by  the  Caueones.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  and  possessed  a  rich  and  fertile  territory.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Strobitzi.  5.  Macistus,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name  at  one  time  to 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  Mofkitsa.  6.  Pyrgos,  the  last  town  of  Triphylia  to 
the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Neda.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  Minye.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neda,  near  the  Khan  of  Bouzi.  ApoUodorus  seems  to  as- 
sign to  Elis  a  river  once  called  Tigres,  but  afterward  Harpys, 
from  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Harpies  into  its  stream.  The  Stro- 
phades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,  two  in  number,  and 
which  were  fatled  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having  returned  thence 
{oTpiipbi,  "to  turn")  after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither 
from  the  table  of  Phineus.     They  are  now  called  Strivali. 

4.  MESSENIA. 

(A.)      NiUEANDBoUNDAKlES,    4:C. 

I.  Messenia,  called  also  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  tlie  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
mere  fable. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mare 
Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountam  chain 
of  Taygetus,  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  'by  the  River  Neda, 
and  the  high  land  which  runs  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 

III.  Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Strabo,  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  particular,  south  of  Ithome,  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility.  Leake  de- 
scribes it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plantations  of  the 
viae,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  as  rich  in  cultivation  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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I.  At  tho  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Mossdnia  appears  to  have  been  subject  lo 
Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylos,  and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos  are  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  Iho  Dorian  conquest,  under  the  Hcraclida^,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Crcsphontes,  who  fixed  his  capital  in  Stenyclerus. 

II.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  series  of 
disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  tho  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a 
midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants lo  the  sword.  This  was  tho  commencement  of  what  is  called  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  was  about-743  B.C.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king  Aristodeiaus  distinguished  him- 
self by  deeds  of  heroic  valor,  the  Messenians  were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Laconian  helots. 

III.  After  bearing  the  yolce  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors  B.C.  685,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes,  a  yoath 
of  royal  blood.  They  were,  however,  again  subdued,  and  those  who  remained 
in  their  native  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  majority  erf" 
freemen,  however,  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number,  under 
the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Hhegium.  They 
afterward  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messana,  the  Doric  form  of  Messene.    This  is  now  Messina. 

IV.  The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.C.  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mes- 
senians, who  had  occupied  the  stronghold  of  Mount  Ithome,  sarrendered  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  not  at  that  lime  on  good  terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Naupaotua,  which  they  had  recently  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolie.  Tliis  place, 
however,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

V.  After,  however,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
battle  ofLeuctra,Epaminondas  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence 
of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  invite  the  long-esiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  B.C.  369  a  town  was  built  at  tho  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Mesae 
nians  was  guaranteed  by  the  t>eaee  concluded  B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  eon 
tinned  to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achtean  con- 
federacy. In  the  Messenian  slate,  as  restored  by  Epaminohdas,  the  ancient 
national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained  ;  and  tho  dialect  reniamcd,  up 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that  was  spokon  in  the  Peloponnesus 

,  (C.)    Places  in  MEsaENn, 

1.  Cyparissia,  on  the  western  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cyparissus.      It  is  now  Arcadkia,  and  gives  their  mod- 
ern names  fo  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  Simss 
Oo 
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Cyparissius,  into  which  it  flows.  The  Cyparissiuni  Promonto- 
rium,  near  this  town,  is  now  Cape  Konello.  2.  Erana,  lower 
down  on  the  coast,  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
Arene  of  Homer.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Ordina.  Off 
this  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  was  the  island  of  Prote, 
now  Proti  or  Prodano,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  pre- 
vious to  the  naval  fight  in  the  harhor  of  Fylos,  3,  P^los  Mes- 
senidcus,  to  the  south,  and  also  on  the  coast.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^galeus,  now  iVIount  Geranio,  or  Agio 
Elia,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  named  Pylos,  which  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  Nestor.  Strabo  is 
in  favor  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos  in  Elis,  but  Leake  of  the 
Messenian.  Pylos  answers  to  the  modern  Navarino,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Coryphasium,  the  fortress  erected  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  at  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  and  which  corresponds  now  to  Old  Navarino. 
The  harbor  of  Pylos  was  a  very  spacious  one,  and  was  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  having 
an  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  now  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Navarino. 
This  bay  has  attained  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
Prance,  and  Russia.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  also  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Lacedemonian 
detachment  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  likewise  called  Sphagia,  which  name  it  stiU  retains. 

4.  Metkone,  lower  down  on  the  coast.  Pausanias  calls  it 
Mothone,  and  makes  it  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  rock 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  harbor.  It  was 
identified  by  some  with  the  Pcdasus  of  Homer,  one  of  the  seven 
towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  Emperor  Tra- 
jan especially  favored  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges 
on  its  inhabitants.  Its  site  at  the  present  day  is  called  Palaio 
Mothone,  and  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Modon.  The 
(Enuss<B  Insula,  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  Sapienza  and  Cabrera. 
After  doublmg  the  Acritas  I'romontorium,  now  Cape  Gallo,  we 
enter  the  great  Messenian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and 
reach,  5.  Colonides,  an  Attic  colony,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Coron.  6.  ^pea,  to  the  north,  on  the  coast,  and 
which  changed  its  name  to  Corone,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
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Messeniana.  It  was  in  attempting  to  take  this  town,  during 
the  war  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Aeh^an 
league,  that  Philopcernen  was  made  prisoner  The  Messenian 
Gulf  was  sometimes  called  Corongeos  Smue  Corone  answers 
to  the  modern  Petalidi,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Co- 
ron.  Passing  the  iliver  Panusu=,  famed  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  now  the  Pirnatza,  we  come  to,  7  Abia,  opposite 
to  Corone,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Ira  of  Homer,  though  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Ira  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  jEscuIapius. 
8.  Cardamyle,  farther  south,  now  Scardamoula.  Augustus 
adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Laconia,  9.  Leuctrum,  the  last  town 
of  Messenia  on  this  coast,  and  from  its  frontier  situation  a 
source  of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laconians.  The 
ancient  site  is  still  called  Leutro. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  of  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1.  Ge- 
renia,  to  the  northeast  of  Cardamyle,  and  a  very  ancient  city, 
where,  according,  to  some,  Nestor  was  educated,  and  whence 
he  derived  the  epithet  of  Gerenian.  Other  accounts,  however, 
identify  Geronia  with  the  Enope  of  Homer.  2.  Limnce,  some 
distance  to  the  north,  sacred  to  Diana,  and  having  a  temple 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Messenians  and 
Laconians.  3.  Calamce,  to  the  west,  and  near  the  modern 
Calamata.  4.  Tkuria,  to  the,  north,  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  5.  Steny- 
derus,  to  the  north,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Cresphontes.  The  region  around  was  called  the 
Stenyclerian  plain,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  the  achievements  of  Aristomenes.  6.  JUes- 
sene,  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  founded,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power.  Pausanias  says  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  citadel  was  on 
Mount  Ithome,  now  Mount  Yourkano,  and  celebrated  for  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made 
against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  On  the  summit  was 
the  temple  of  Jupitor  Ithomatas,  to  whom  the  mountain  was 
dedicated.  This  citadel  and  the  Aorocorinthus  were  deemed 
the  two  strongest  places  in  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Messene  are 
still  visible  at  the  village  oi  Mavrommati.     The  Iliver  Balyra, 
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flowing  near  the  town,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  lyre  of  Thamyris,  which  the  hard  threw  into  the  stream 
after  losing  his  sight.  It  is  now  the  Mavro  Zoumena,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamisus. 

Aulon  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bordered  on  Tri- 
phylia  and  part  of  Arteadia,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
Neda-  It  contained  the  city  of  Aulon,  near  the  month  of  the 
Neda.  Higher  up  the  river  stood  Ira,  a  mountain  fortress,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  as  the  last  strong- 
hold whither  Aristomenes  retreated,  and  which  he  so  long  de- 
fended against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

6-  LACONIA. 
(A.)    Name,  Boondabies,  &c, 

I.  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  was  Laconice  (AaKiwfKjj, 
soil.  yjj).     The  Roman  writers,  however,  call  it  Laconia. 

II.  Laconia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  west  by  Messenia,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Mare  jE^teum. 

III.  Laconia  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses,  which  stretch 
from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the  Promontory  of 
Tcenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  was  called  Taygetus,  and  the 
eastern,  terminating  in  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
S.  Angela,  was  known  by  the  names  of  Pamon,  Thornax,  and 
Zarex.  The  whole  drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the 
River  Eurotas,  now  the  BasUipotamo,  which  flows  from  the 
high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by  the  (Enus,  a  little  above 
Sparta. 

IV.  From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  (Enus,  the 
Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little 
more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta,  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  river ;  but  near  CEnoe  they  again 
approach  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterward  retire  to  the 
west  and  east,  toward  the  Capes  of  Tsenarus  and  Malea  re- 
spectively, leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth, 
through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea. 

V.  The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  AmyclEe,  to  the  month  of  June,  Tlie 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abund- 
ant. Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconia  as  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of  white  ciay  and  stones,  difEeult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  corn.  This  description  is  in  conformity 
to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  it  possessed  much  arable 
land,  but  difficult  to  work. 

VI.  Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone 
quarries  near  Trenarus,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus; 
and  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  which 
produced  a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian,  Laconia  was  sub- 
ject, in  common  with  the  southern  countries  of  Greece,  to  earth- 
quakes, the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.C.  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
five  houses. 

Oas.  Laconia  is  well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  west  the  range  of  Taygetus  formed  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
invading  force ;  and  on  the  north  there  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  which 
the  country  could  be  entered,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  tho  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  CEnus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta,  which  shows  how 
admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possession, 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  was  therefore  always  consid- 
ered by  the  Laoedsraonians  as  a  point  of  great  importance. 

(B.)    Sestch  of  Laconian  HisTony, 

I.  AccORDiNQ  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Laconia,  the  Leleges  were  the 
earliest  inbahilants  of  the  country.  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eurolas.  Thislast  monarch,  dying 
without  Issue,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Laceda:mon,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  The  sovereignty  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  this  family  till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Pelops,  Menelaiisand  Agamemnon,  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try by  marrying,  the  former  Helen,  the  latter  Clytemnestra,  daughters  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  the  last  monarch  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  we  find  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achieans,  who  undoubtedly 
settled  in  Laconia  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  the  Leleges. 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  whose  reign  the  Peloponnesus  was  invaded 
by  the  Dorians. 

II.  The  Heraclidffi  established  a  double  dynasty  of  two  kings  at  Sparta ;  for 
as  neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of  the  twin 
Eonsof  Aristoderaus,  namely,  Eurysthenes  and  Proolcs,  was  first  born,  the  coun- 
try of  Laconia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common  ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  descendants  of  both  should  succeed  them,  "f  he  previous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, had  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners,  whose  fierce 
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disputes  under  seven  nilers  of  both  houses  distracted  the  counlry  with  ciTil 
feuds,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neigh- 
bors. The  royal  authority  was  continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular 
power  was  inoreaaed  by  these  divisions,  until  Lycurgus  came  upon  the  scene. 
This  distinguished  man,  the  only  individual  in  whom  both  parties  confided,  es- 
tablished a  new  constitution  for  Sparta  abont  880  B.C- 

III.  Lacedffimon  now  acquired  new  vigor,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars 
with  her  neighbors,  particularly  with  the  Messenians,  whose  country  was  sub- 
jugated. The  battle  of  Thermopylae  gave  Sparta  so  much  distinction  among  the 
Greeks,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederate 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias  gained,  in  consequence,  the 
celebrated  victory  of  PJatBai,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army  and  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  and  the  Athenian  general 
Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Myealo. 

IV.  With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparta,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation  was  developed.  The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  limited, 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  the  Persians  had  been  victori- 
ously repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  now  acquired  warlike  habits,  carried 
on  hoslililies  against  each  olher;  jealousy  arose  between  Sparta  and  Athen^ 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued,  B.C.  431.  This  ended  in  the  ascendency 
of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival.  The  Spartans  next  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  i^ersia,  and  the  Persian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian states,  were  instigated  by  Persian  gold  to  declare  war  against  Sparta,  and 
Agesilaus  was  recalled.  This  commander  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Coronea ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Spartan  fleet  at  Criidus,  and  took  fitly  galleys.  To  this  contest  succeeded, 
after  some  interval,  the  celebrated  Thchan  war,  in  which  Epaminondas  broke 
Ihe  power  of  Sparta,  and  this  state  thenceforth  ceased  to  act  a  prominent  part 
io  Greece. 

V.  The  Macedonian  power  now  gained  the  ascendency,  and  Sparta,  alon;; 
with  the  other  slates,  Was  compelled  to  succumb.  Luxury  and  licentiousness 
after  this  began  to  make  gradual  ini-oads,  and  after  Cleomenes  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  the  slate  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tyrants  Ma- 
ehanidas  and  Nabia.  Its  final  downfall,  however,  was  effected  by  the  Achteans 
and  Romans,  and,  oh  being  compelled  to  join  the  Achaan  league,  it  passed 
eventually  with  that  confederacy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

VI.  Under  the  Roman  rule,  tho  inhabitants  of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being,  says 
Strabo,  regarded  rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleuihero-Lacones,  or  Free  Laconians,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus,  together 
with  other  privileges,  for  the  Mai  which  its  inhabitanla  bad  early  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Romans. 

VII.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  once  contained  one  hundred  towns.  When  the 
Dorians  conquered  it.  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  their  own  residence, 
and  permitted  the  rest  of  the  province  to  be  occupied  by  a  mixed  population 
composed  of  Dorians  and  oiher  strangers,  and  of  the  Achteans  the  previous  in- 
habitants.  The  Dorians  who  held  Sparta  received  from  their  city  the  name  of 
Sparlans;  the  Laconians  who  inhabited  the  surrounding  towns  were  termed 
nrpioiKoi.  The  name  of  Lacedemonians  was  common  to  both.  The  irtpioHoj 
were  treated  generally  with  great  oppression,  and  held  their  towns  as  subjects 
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or  vassals  of  the  Spartans.  They  formed,  however,  a  part  of  the  mihtary  force, 
and  were  sometimes  even  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  These  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconian 
towns  reduced  to  slavery ;  but  their  name  was  afterward  communicated  to  those 
Mossenians  who  remained  in  the  country  after  the  second  Messenian  war. 

(C.)      P1.JCB8     IN    LiCONIA. 

After  leaving  the'  mouth  of  the  Pamims,  which  separated 
Laeonia  from  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1.  Pepknus,  now  Pekno, 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake  places  it  at  the  harbor  of  Platza. 
Opposite  to  it  was  a  little  island,  also  called  Pephnus,  in  which 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  been  bora.  2.  ThaldmcB,  now, 
according  to  Gell,  Calamo.  3.  (Efyliis,  lower  down,  now  Vi- 
tulo.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Serapis.  4.  Messa,  some  dis- 
tance below,  and  mentioned  by  Homer.  Cramer  makes  it  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Maim,  but  Leake  to  the  harbor  of  Me- 
zapo.  5.  Teenarum,  to  the  east  of  the  Thyrides  Promotilorium, 
or  Cape  Grosso.  It  was  called  Cmiepolis  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconic  confederation.  The  ruins  are  near  Cyparisso. 
Doubiing  the  promontory  of  TEenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  and 
entering  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  sometimes  called  Gytheates  Si- 
nus, now  the  Gulf  of  Colokythia,  we  meet  with  no  place  of  im- 
portance until  we  come  to,  6.  Gythium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
liequently  mentioned  by  ancient  vniters  as  the  port  of  Sparta, 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  embark  from  for 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  site  is  now  called  PalwQpoH,  but  no 
habitation  is  left  upon  it.  The  small  island  of  Cranae  lay  off 
this  place,  alluded  to  by  Homer,  according  to  some,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  abduction  of  Helen.  It  is  now  Maratkonnisi. 
Some,  however,  lay  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  the  island 
of  Helena  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast  of  Attica. 

7.  Helos,  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidfe,  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was 
ward  extended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held  in  ' 
by  the  Spartans.  Polybius  says  that  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laeonia.  But  the  coast 
was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its 
name  (t'Aof,  "a  marsh").     The  site  is  uncertain,  probably  near 
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Priniko.  8.  Cyparissia,  according  to  Strabo,  situate  on  a  pen- 
insula. It  lay  to  the  south  of  Helos,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Rampano,  some- 
times called  Castel  Kyparissi.  Doubling  the  promontory  of 
Onugnathus,  we  enter  the  Sinus  Bceattcus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Vathika,  off  which,  to  the  southwest,  lay  the  island  of  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  celebrated  as  having  received  Venus  on  her  birth 
from  the  sea.  According  to  Eustathius,  it  was  once  called 
Porphyria,  from  the  quantity  of  purple-yielding  shell-fish  found 
on  its  shores.  This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 
since  its  harbors  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
Spartans  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  much  annoyance  from 
the  ravaging  of  the  coast  of  Laconia,  The  principal  town,  was' 
also  called  Cythera;  the  principal  harbor  was  called  Scandea, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  we  come  to,  9.  B(em,  on 
the  Sinus  Bosaticus,  and  giving  name  to  it.  The  site  is  now 
called  Vathika.  Doubling  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
St.  Angela  or  Malio,  we  pass  to,  10.  Epideliiim,  now,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  S.  Angelo.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  Cape 
Eamili.  11.  Epidaurus  Limera,  to  the  north,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  at  one  time,  this  whole 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promontory,  belonged.  This  place 
contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  .^sculapius.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Palma  Monembasia.  The  modern  Monembasia,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south,  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Minoa. 

12.  Sparta,  sometimes  called  Lacedamon,  was  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Sparta  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  and  on  the 
southTiy  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Knakion,  now  Trypiotiko. 
Polybius  describes  it  as  of  a  circular  form,  and,  though  situate 
in  a  plain,  containing  within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills. 
Homer  calls  it  the  "  hollow  Lacedasmon,"  from  the  mountain 
ranges  by  which  the  plain  is  surrounded.  Sparta  was  not  reg- 
ularly fortified  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  interference  in  Greece, 
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though  fortifications  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  (B.C.  280)  and  Pyrrlius  (B.C. 
272).  It  was  at  last  completely  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  Appius,  the  Roman  legate.  The  ruins  are  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  modern  Mistra.  The  villages  of  Ma- 
^la  and  Psykkikd  occupy  a  part  of  the  immediate  site,  Sparta 
was  much  subject  to  earthquakes,  and,  on  one  of  these  ocoa- 
sions,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  only  five  houses  were  left 


13.  Therapne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  south- 
east of  Sparta.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelaus 
and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  village  of  Amphisu.  14.  Amycla,  south  of  Sparta,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Eurotas.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Laconia,  having  been  founded  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the  Amyckean 
Apollo.  Hyacinthus,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  buried  here.  It  was  also  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who,  according  to  another  legend,  were  born 
on  the  island  of  Pephnus.  The  country  around  was  beautifully 
wooded,  and  is  so  still  at  the  present  day.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  Araycke  at  Aia  Kyriaki.  15.  Selldsia,  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sparta,  near  the  oonfluenee  of  the  (Enus  and 
Gongylus,  in  a  valley  confined  between  two  .mountains,  named 
Euas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which 
an  army  could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was  there- 
fore a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
According  to  Boblaye  and  Ross,  its  site  is  near  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.     Leake,  however,  places  it  more  to  the  south. 

6.  ARGOLIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundabiee,  &c. 

I.  Argolis  derived  its  name  from  the  Pelasgie  term  Ars;os, 
which  properly  meant  'a  plam, '  but  vihich  &cr\ed  aKo  to  in- 
dicate as  well  the  district  of  country  afterward  called  Argolis, 
as  the  city  "ituate  therein  Argoi,  too,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked  IS  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus 

II  Argobs  wa*)  of  a  penmsular  shape  for  the  most  part,  and 
\\'i«  bcunded  on  the  north  Lv  Corinthia  and  Sityoma,  on  the 
west  bj  Arcadia   on  the  ■^Luth  b\  Latonm  and  the  &mus  Ar- 
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goUcus,  now  tlie  Gulf  of  Napoli,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  now  Gulf  of  Engia.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier,  was  nearly  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular  part  of  it  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 

m.  Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  in  a  continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Mount 
Cyilene  in  Arcadia,  on  its  northwestern  frontier,  in  an  eastward 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  ScylUeum.  These  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets, 
generally  dry  during  summer.  The  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  ridge  was  Arachmms,  which  was  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Ajgos  to  Epidaurus.  The  valleys  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  My- 
eeuEB  were  situate  is  the  largest,  and  through  it  flowed  the 
Inachus.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous 
indentations,  and  is  generally  low.  The  only  good  harbor  was 
NaupHa,  now  Napoli  di  Romama,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Sinus 
Saronicus. 

(B-)    Sketch  OF  Akgite  History. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Argolis  were  Pelasgi.  The  term  Argos  itself 
was  one  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  in  Thessaly  and  other 
quarters  of  Greece,  once  in  the  occupation  of  this  people.  On  Uie  arrival  of 
Banaus,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi  to  that  of  Danai.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  what  was  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  a  division  took 
place,  by  which  Argos  and  its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Danaus,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  country  became  the  inher- 
itance of  his  brother  Prtetus.  A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established 
by  Perseus,  son  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycen^.  But  these  were  all  finally 
reunited  in  the  person  of  Alreua,  son  of  Pelops,  who  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
houses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented,  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory  came  in  course  of  successiou 
to  Agamemnon. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  HcraclidE.  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Hercules,  now. became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argives,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  as 
to  leave  them  but  the  name  and  semblance  of  kings.  At  length,  having  deposed 
Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenid  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

III.  In  the  more  certain  historical  ages,  Argos  becomes  first  known  to  us 
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■n-hen  engaged  in  war  wilh  the  Spartans  respecting  the  territory  of  Thyrea. 
This  war  was  contemporaneous  with  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  Before 
Ibis  epoch  the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Ma- 
lea,  and  included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a  later  period,  B-C.  493,  there 
was  another  contest  between  Argoa  and  Sparta,  in  which  Argos  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  so  many  of  the  citizens  feU  in  hattle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probably 
the  Periceci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  tiU  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they  were  again 
expelled  from  the  city.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  Argivos  took 
no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  though  many  believed  them  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Xerxes. 

IV.  A  few  years  afterward  we  find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  My- 
cenai,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been 
supported  for  many  yeata  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycenie  fell, 
and  never  arose  again  from  its  ruins- 

V.  Though  Aigos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peiopomie- 
sian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last 
took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians-  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argivfes 
at  Mantinea,  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  head, 
and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratic  constitution.  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the  Thebans  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362,  But  her  historrbecomes  gradually  less  important ;  nor 
is  there  any  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  till  the  unsnccessfu!  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  B-C.  273,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achsean  league,  and  con- 
tinued to  fonn  a  part  of  this  eonfede  racy  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

(C.)     Places   in  Aboolis. 

Advancing  from  the  Laconian  frontier,  we  come  to  the  small 
territory  of  Cynuria,  the  possession  of  whioh  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Its  principal  town 
was  Thyrea,  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween three  hundred  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not  long  after, 
Thyrea'was  held  by  the  Spartans,  who  established  here  the 
JSginetce,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  their  island 
by  the  Athenians.  Thyrea  was  afterward  ceded  by  treaty  to 
the  Argives.  Its  site  was  probably  not  far  from  the  modern 
town  of  Astro.     The  Thyreates  Sinus  is  now  the  Bay  of  Astro. 

Leaving  Cynuria,  and  moving  upward  along  the  coast,  we 
come  to,  1.  Lerna,  a  small  lake  or  marsh,  formed  by  several 
sources  which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra.  The  most  famous  of  the  streams  which  formed 
this  lake  was  the  fountain  Amymone.  The  Lernean  Lake  is 
now  a  small  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  Bending  our 
course  around  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  come  next  to,  2.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  now  NapoU  di  Romania.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  this  has  been  an  important  harbor,  and,  in- 
deed,  the  only  good  one  in  Argolis.  3.  Argos,  to 'the  north- 
west,  inland,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  It  was  generally- 
regarded  as  the  oldest  city  of  Greece.  The  walls  of  this  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  of  Cyclopean  structure.  It  was  also  protected  by  two  cit- 
adels, situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions equally  strong.  The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa. 
Argos  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Inachus.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  extent  and  population.  An  ac- 
count of  the  River  Inachus  has  already  been  given  (p.  479). 

4.  Myctna^  to  the  northeast  of  Argos,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Perseus  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pelopidse,  and  under  Agamemnon  at- 
tained to  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  power.  It  was  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  the  people  of  Argos,  B.C.  468,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Ac 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rel- 
ative -to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  re- 
publics. Modern  travellers  have  given  a  full  and  mtoresting 
account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  subterranean  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  still  remains  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  and  also 
a  magnificent  waU  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The  ruins  are  close 
tothevillageof&aiaia.  5.  Tiryn&Kys:  SYr^wiAMS,  to  the  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Prcetus,  brother  of  Acrisius,  who, 
as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction  of  his  citadel 
workmen  from  Lycia,  or,  in  other  words,  Cyclopean  builders. 
Tiryns  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  Hercules.  Alcmena, 
his  mother,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  a  descendant  of  Prcetus, 
and  the  crovm  would  have  devolved  on  her  husband  Amphitryon 
had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  Her- 
cules, however,  afterward  regained  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Tirynthius.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Argos.  The  rains  are  still  very  imposing.  The 
general  form  of  the  citadel  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  or  boat. 
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6.  Hermione,  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Scylteum  Promontorium.  According  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes.  This  place  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  contamed  many  temples, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Ceres,  was  famed  for  its  affording  an  in- 
violable refuge  to  suppliants.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions.  It  was 
probably  owiug  to  this  speedy  descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Her- 
mionians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some 
note,  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  ruins  are  near  Castri,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Hydra,  the  ancient  Hydrea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called 
the  Sinus  Hermionicus,  now  Gulf  of  Castri. 

This  part  of  the  Argolic  coast  was  lined  with  several  small 
islands,  of  which  we  may  name  the  foUowing :  1.  AperOpia, 
now,  according  to  Cramer,  Hydron  ;  but,  according  to  Boblaye 
and  Leake,  Dhoko.  2.  Hydrea,  now  the  celebrated  commer- 
cial island  Hydra.  3.  Tiparenus,  now  Spezzia,  and  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  commerce. 

Returning  to  the  main  land,  we  come  to,  7.  Trwzene,  north- 
east of  Hermione,  and  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  city- 
It  derived  its  name  from  Trcezcn,  son  of  Pelops,  but  had  existed 
long  before  this  period  under  the^  several  appellations  of  Orea, 
Althepia,  and  Posidonia.  Trcezene  was  the  native  place  of 
Theseus,  and  here  he  long  resided.  lu  the  Persian  war,  the 
Trcezenians  received  most  of  the  Athenian  families  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was  still  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Damala.  The  harbor  of 
Trffizene  was  called  Pogon,  from  its  shape,  bemg  formed  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  "  a  beard"  Off  this  harbor 
was  the  island  of  Calauria.  Neptune  had  a  temple  here,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  In  this  sanctuary  De- 
mosthenes took  refuge,  and  here  he  ended  his  existence.,  Cal- 
auria is  now  called  Poro.  8.  Methane  or  Meikana,  to  the  north 
of  Trcezene,  and  now  Methana  or  Mitone.  It  was  situate  on 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  In  its  vicinity  were  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
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9.  Epidaurus,  higher  up  on  the  coast.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Epicarus,  its  founders  having  been  Carians,  aa  Aristotle  report- 
ed, who  were  afterward  joined  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica. 
Epidaurus  was  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  also  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  but  its  greatest  celebrity  arose  from  its  temple  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  which  was  the  resort  of  invalids  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  ^sculapius  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  bom  and  brought  up.  Leake  makes  the  site  of  Epidaurus 
correspond  to  that  of  PMavro,  but  Boblaye  to  that  of  Nea 


10.  Lessa,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Mens  Arach- 
nseus,  which  mountain  is  mentioned  by  ^schylus  as  the  last 
station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenee.  ArachuEeus  is  now  So- 
phico.  11.  Nemia,  some  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  spot,  where  the  Nemean  games  were  held.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  It  was 
not  a  city,  but,  like  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot,  with  temples  and 
other  buildings.  13.  Cledn<B,  to  the  northeast,  situate  on  a  rock, 
and  well  fortified.  The  ruins  are  near  Kurtesi.  13.  Phlius, 
to  the  southwest,  and  properly  a  small,  independent  republic, 
though  in  early  times  dependent  on  Mycenfe.  Its  ruins  are 
near  Agios  Giorgios. 


I.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  island  oiMgina,  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  and  offlhe  coast  of  .Irgolia.  From  its  position, 
therefore,  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  latter  country,  and  Homer,  moreover,  has 
ranged  its  warriors  under  the  standard  of  Dioniede,  sovereign  of  Argos, 

II.  In  fabuloQS  times  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  .^none, 
which  it  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  JEgiaa,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  ^acus,  and  the  long  line  of  heroes  descended  from  him.  The  re- 
nown of  the  jEacidie,  indeed,  reflected  no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had 
given  them  birth,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  inhabitants.  jE^ina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
establishment  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos  ;  that  of  Argos  to  the  period 
in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  that  city ;  while  the  Epidaurians  who  crossed 
over  into  the  island  were  a  detachment  of  those  Dorians  who  had  left  Argos 
under  Dei'phontes,  to  settle  at  Epidaurus. 

III.  jEgina  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  ils 
inhabitants,  and  its  eitenaive  commerce  and  its  poworfu!  navy  enabled  it  to 
contend  auccessfullj  even  with  the  power  of  Athens.  As  early  as  B.C.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece  except  Corinth  had 
acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  Jigina  had  a  factory  established 
in  lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.     The  island  was  then  one  of  the  great  cen- 
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tres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce,  ^gina  had  also  a  very  early  silver  coin- 
age, and  many  of  ils  coins  still  exist.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
first  silver  money  was  coined  here  by  Phidon  of  Argos,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  island  under  his  away. 

IV.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the  people  of  Jigina  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  great  sea  fight  of  Salamis.  They  sent  thirty  ships  besides  those  which 
guarded  their  own  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better 
than  any  other  of  the  Greeks ;  which  tended  to  wipe  off  the  disgraceful  impu- 
tation of  previous  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  of  which  they  were  appa- 
rently not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fised  as  the  latest  period 
of  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
After  the  Persian  wars  the  old  jealousies  of  Athens  and  ^Egina  agam  broke  out, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  former,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  inhabitants,  B-C.  430.  A  remnant  of  them  were  restored  by  Lysander 
at  the  doss  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  404 ;  but  ^gina  never  afterward 
recovered  its  importance. 

V.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  likewise  called  JEgina,  and  was  situate  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  it.  Its  vestiges  cover  at  the  present  day  an  extensive 
plain.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  E'gina  or  E7ighia.  ^gina  is  cele- 
brated for  its  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Panhellenius. 

7.  ARCADIA. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  &c. 

I.  Arcadia  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  who  ruled  at  one  time  over  the 
country,  according  to  an  early  legend,  and  was  instructed  in 
agricultare  by  Triptolemus. 

II.  Arcadia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the 
west  by  Bits,  on  the  south  by  Messenia  and  Lacmia,  and  on 
the  east  by  ArgoHs. 

III.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  regarded  ap 
the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its  mountains  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  table  land,  traversed  by  numerous  mount- 
ain ridges,  and  contains  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers  that  flow  into  the  seas  around  the  peninsula. 

IV.  The  most  fertile  part  was  toward  the  south,  where  the 
country  sloped  off,  and  contained  many  fruitful  vales  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  scenery  in  this  quarter  is  still  very 
beautiful. 

I  As  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  abounds  in  forests  and  grass 
lands,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  determined  by  these  physical  circumstances-  The  tending  of  cattle, 
therefore,  and  hunting,  were  their  chief  occupations. 
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II.  To  their  pastoral  mode  oflifemayalso  be  ascribed  the  attachment  of  the 
Arcadians  for  music ;  and  hence,  also,  the  worship  of  Pan,  as  the  tntelary  deity 
of  Arcadia.  It  was  their  diligent  cultivation  of  music  which,  according  to  Po- 
lybiUB,himae!f  an  Arcadian,  changed  his  countrymen  from  the  fierce  and  almost 
savage  character  which  thej  had  in  their  early  state,  to  mildness  and  innocent 
simplicity. 

III.  The  Arcadians,  lite  the  people  of  Switzerland  at  the  present  day,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  love  of  freedom,  and  likewise  a  love  of  money ;  for,  wherever 
there  was  money,  you  might  see  Arcadian  mercenary  troops. 

(C.)     Sketch   of   Ahcadun   History. 

I.  According  to  their  own  account,  the  Arcadians  had  occupied  the  central 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle,  how- 
ever,  they  expelled  a  prior  race  from  the  country.  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation ;  and  hence  the  tradition,  that  a  king, 
named  Peiasgus,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  animals. 

II.  In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.C.  685-668,  we  find  the  Arcadians  under 
the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Arislocrates,  whom  Ihey  stoned  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  treacherous  behavior  to  the  Messenians  ;  and  the  country  was 
thereupon  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  says  that  Ihey 
took  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  sent  to  Ther- 
mopyl^  a  body  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 

III.  Their  history,  however,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  this,  clearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  feelings  of  a  united  people.  Theywere,  as  already 
remarked,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  behalf  of  any 
one  willing  to  pay  them.  In  the  celebrated  SicQian  expedition  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 

IV.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederate  state,  with  a  gen- 
eral council  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  members,  called  ol  fiipioi ;  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  What  makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it 
possessed  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which  re- 
sided in  the  whole  assembled  people. 

V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Achaean  league  did  not  relieve  them 
from  their  difficulties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish  peace  and  security.  The 
Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.}  Places  in  Abcadia. 
1.  Mantima,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisius,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Argolis,  and  nearly  dae  west  from  Argos.  Tt  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Arcadia,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mantinens,  son  of  Lycon,  Mantinea 
was  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  and  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  which  were  afterward 
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collected  into  one  city;  and,  previous  to  the  founding  of  Me- 
galopolis, was  the  laxgest  and  most  populous  plaoe  in  Arcadia. 
The  great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  its  plain  between 
the  Boeotians  and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Palaopoli.  2.  Orchom^nus,  to  the 
northwest,  also  a  very  ancient  city,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia.  The  adjacent 
plain  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
by  the  rain  water  which  descended  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
The  site  of  this  city  ie  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
of  Kalpaki.  3.  Stymphalus,  to  the  northeast,  founded  by 
Stymphalus,  son  of  Areas,  and  called  by  Pindar,  from  its  great 
antiquity,  the  mother  of  ArcatJia.  Near  the  town  was  a  laka 
of  the  same  name,  once  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  birds  called 
Stymphalides,  which  were  destroyed  by  Hercules.  The  town 
stood  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  modern  Kionia,  according  to  Leake. 

4.  Phenius,  to  the  northwest.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Homer  mentions  it 
among  the  principal  Arcadian  cities.  It  vras  surrounded  by 
extensive  marshes,  formed  principally  by  the  River  Aroanius. 
These  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  vifhole  country,  and 
\a  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
village  of  Phonia.  Between  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  rose 
Mount  Cyllene,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  and  on  which,  according  to  the  poets,  Mercury  was 
born.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  on  its  summit.  The 
modern  name  is  Zyria.  5.  Nonacris,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
confines  of  Achaia,  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and 
perpendicular  rocks,  over  which  a  torrent  called  Styx  precipi- 
tated itself  to  join  the  Kiver  CrathiS".  The  waters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  corroding  metals 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  faO  of  the  Styx  is  now  called 
Mauronero,  or  "the  Black  Water." 

6.  Clitor,  nearly  due  west  from  Pheneus,  and  a  town  of  some 
celebrity.  There  was  a  fountain  here,  which  made  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  The  town  was  situate  on  the 
River  Clitor,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius.  The  ruins,  now 
caDed  PalaopoH,  are  near  the  modern  Mazi.  7.  Cynatha,  to 
the  northwest,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Aroanius. 
Pp 
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The  inhabitants  were  depraved  and  barbarous,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  their  neglect  of  music,  to  which  the  other  Arcadians  paid  so 
much  attention.  Near  the  town  was  a  fountain  called  Alyssus, 
from  its  caring  hydrophobia.  CynEetha  probably  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  CalavHta.  8.  Psophis,  some  distance  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  River  Erymanthus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Erymanthus  is  celebra- 
ted in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, The  River  Erymanthus  is  now  the  Dog-ana.  The  ra- 
ins  of  Psophis  are  near  the  Khan  of  Tripolamo.  9.  Heraa, 
some  distance  to  the  southwest,  between  the  Ladon  and  Alphe- 
us,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  stream.  It  was  near  the  confines  of  Elis, 
which  country  frequently  disputed  its  possession  with  Arcadia. 
Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Aiani.  10.  Alt- 
pMra,  to  the  soirthwest,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
occupied  by  the  Eleans  after  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Me- 
galopolis.    Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modem  Nerovitza: 

11.  Megalopolis,  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  It  was  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Ar* 
cadian  towns,  and  also  the  ipost  extensive,  and  was  situate  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  It' was  founded  by 'the 
advice  of  Epaminondas,  as  a  check  upon  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  the  Megalopoiitans  often  came  subsequently  into  col- 
lision. It  was  at  last  surprised  by  them  and  destroyed.  The 
Achfeans  restored  it  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  but  it  never 
rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  Megalopolis  was  the 
birth-place  of  Philopcemen  and  Polybius.  Its  site  is  in  part  oc 
cupied  by  the  modem  Sinano. ,  12.  Lycosura,  to  the  northwest, 
and  which  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  still  contained  a  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the 
tour  of  Arcadia.  It  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lycteus. 
On  this  mountain  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and,  according  to 
the  Arcadians,  he  was  born  on  its  summit.  Mount  Lyc^us 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  here,  near  which  the 
LycEean  games  were  performed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Parrhasius.  The  modern 
name  of  Mount  Lyca:us  is,  in  its  northern  part,  Dioforti,  and 
in  its  southern,  Telrazi. 
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13.  Phigalea,  to  the  west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  River 
Platanistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rook,  which 
overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda,  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phigalus,  son  of  Lyeaon,  The  site  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  modem  town  oi  PauUzza.  The  so-called  Phi- 
galean  marbles  are  a  series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  derive  their  name  from 
having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the  an- 
cient Bassw,  on  Mount  Cotylon,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Phi- 
galea. The  subjects  represented  in  them  are  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithje,  and  that  of  the  Greelis  and  Artiazons, 
These  sculptures  show  a  fine  school  of  design,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  about  the  same  period  with  that  when  the  Parthenon 
■was  erected  at  Athens.  14.  Tegia,  td  the  northeast  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and,  next  to  Mantinea,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Arcadia. 
The  TegeatiB  were  early  distinguished  for  their  valor,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Spartans.  They  furnished  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Platase.  It  was  the  only  town 
of  Arcadia  which  m  Strabo's  time  preserved  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence and  prosperity.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  about  an 
hour  east  of  Tnj'ohzza,  at  a  site  now  called  Piali. 

Between  Megalopolis  and  Tegea  extended  the  range  of  Mount 
Manalus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Arcadia,  and  sacred  to 
Pan,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  was  supposed  to  bo.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  from  it  M<BnaUa,  or  the  Manalian 
region.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  range  is  Roino, 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit  as  Aidin. 

GRECIAN  ISLANDS. 


I.  The  name  Cydades  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  thai;  duster 
(KuiiXof)  of  islands  which  encircled  Deios.  Strabo  says  thai  the  Cjciades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  increased  to  fift,een.  These, 
as  we  learn  from  Artemidorus,  were  Ceos,  Cythnas,  Senpkos,  Sfeloa,  Siphnos, 
Cimalos,  Prepesinlkot,  Olearos,  Faroe,  Naxos,  Syros,  Mj/cmm,  Tinas,  Andros,  and 
Gyaros,  which  last,  however,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its 
being  a  mere  roc3(,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos. 

II.  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians  that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhab- 
ited by  the  Fhenicians,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered 
them  formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered  and 
finally  extirpated  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete.     These  islands  were  sabsequently 
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occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  by  tli 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became  dependent  on  Athens. 

III.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ;  others  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white  marble,  of  which  the  Parian,  from  Paros,  where 
it  was  formerly  most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  They 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

1.  DELOa. 

I.  AccoRDiNo  to  the  poetic  Irailition,  Deloa  was  originally  a  floating  island, 
moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  jEgean,  until  Neptune  caused  it  to  become 
manifest  (rfS3,of)  above  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  it  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Latona  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  ApoKo  and  Diana. 
It  had  several  other  ancient  names,  such  as  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia,  ii.c.  It 
was  named  Ortygia  from  ipraf,  "  a  quaii,"  and  Lagia  from  ^ayu^,  "  a  hare,"  the 
island  abounding  with  these.  On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails  and  hares- 

n.  Delos  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  it  being  his  natal  island.  His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother  Latona 
were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  at  thefoot  of  a  lofly  mountain  called  Cyn(*us,  whence  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Cynthias,  and  Diana  that  of  Cynthia.  The  River  Inopas 
ran  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

m.  Deloswasaplaceofmeetiagfor  the  lonians  in  the  time  of  Homer;  and 
athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and  singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honor  of 
Apollo.  Polycrates  of  Samos  consecrated  the  adjoining  island  o{Rhenea  to  the 
Delian  god,  and  joined  it  lo  Delos  by  a  chain.  Deloa  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pisistratua,  and  then  a  partial  purification  of  the  island 
toolt  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple. 
In  the  year  436  B.C.,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born  in 
the  island,  but  that  ail  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring  forth  should  be  sent  over 
to  Rhenea, 

IV.  The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither  annually  a  sacred 
vessel  called  the  Theoris,  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  The- 
seus from  the  Cretan  tribute.  In  423  B.C.,  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Athenians  removed  the  whole  population  to  Adramjttium,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Phamaces,  and  where  many  of  them 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians.  Finally,  however,  the  Atheni- 
ans restored  those  that  survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  AmphipoHs, 
as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the  war  proceeded  from  the  anger 
of  the  god  on  account  of  their  conduct  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  They 
had  removed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  because  not  satisfied  with  the  purifica- 
tions which  the  island  had  undergone, 

V.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummins,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time  very  flourishing  ;  but  the  generals  of 
Mithradates  having  landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  slate  of  great 
desolation.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave  trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  landed  and  sold 
inasingleday.  ThemodernnamesofthislittleislandareDefo,  JJiii,  and  Sdilli. 
It  Is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 
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a.  CEOS,  CYTHNOS,  AND  SERIPHUS. 

I.  Ceos,  now  Zea,  lay  off  the  promontory  of  Suniuni.  It  once  possessed  four 
towns,  namely,  MU,  Carthcta,  Goresia,  anil  Paessa  {Uotvcaaa),  Of  these,  lulis 
was  the  largest,  and  its  site  corresponaa  to  that  of  the  modern  Zea,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole  island.     lulis  was  the  birth-place  of  Simonides  and  his 

II.  Cyihms,  now  Tkermia.  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Ceos.  It  had  a  town  named 
Cythnus,  and  now  Thermia,  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  mod- 
ern name  has  become  that  of  the  whole  island.  Cythnus  wasfemed  in  ancient 
limes  for  these  hot  springs,  and  also  for  its  cheese. 

III.  Serlplios  to  the  south  of  Cythnos,  is  now  Serpha-  It  was  celehrated  in 
mytholoey  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkahle  adventures  of  Perseos, 
who  changed  Polydectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects  into  stones,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  lo  account  for 
this  fable  from  the  locliy  nature  of  the  island.  In  Juvenal's  time  state  prisoners 
were  sent  thither. 

3,  MELOS  AND   SIPHNOS. 

I.  Melos,  now  Milo,  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  seven  hundred  stadia  from  the 
Scyllteum  Promontorium,  and  nearly  aa  many  from  the  Dictynnieum  Promon- 
lorium  of  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  afterward  col- 
onized hy  the  Lacedtemonians.  The  chief  town  was  also  caUedMelos.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  put  all 
the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent  five  hundred 
colonists  into  the  island.    Meloa  was  a  very  rich  and  productive  isle. 

II.  Siphnoa,  now  SipiaiiW,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of 
Melos.  It  contained  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Siphnians  surpassed  those  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them 
lo  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  lo  those  of  the  most  opulent  cities,  and  their 
own  buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian  marble.  They  after- 
waTd,  however,  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by 'a  descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied 
upon  the  island  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  Strabo's  lime,  this 
island  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  proverbs. 

4,  CIMOLDS,  PHEPESIHTHUS,  AND  OLEAROS. 
I.   Cimolas,  now  Cimoli  or  Argenliera,  lay  to  the  rtottheast  of  Melos,  and  be- 
tween that  island  and  SiphnoB.    It  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  which  was 
of  great  use  in  whitening  cloth.     Its  figs  also  were  much  esteemed.    The  island 
was  of  small  size.     The  town  of  Cimolus  was  situate  on  its  western  side. 

II  Prepesinihus,  a  small  island  between  Cimolus  and  Olearos,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  Spoliko  or  Despotika.  Others,  however,  give  the  modern 
name  as  Slrongylo. 

III  Okdros,  now  A«tip<iro,  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Pares.  The 
ancients  made  the  intervening  space  eighteen  stadia.  It  is  famous  m  modem 
times  for  its  grotto. 

5.  PAROS  AND  NAXOS. 
I.  Pans,  now  Pflro,  to  the  northeast  of  Siphnos,  was  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful marble.     Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonics  it  established  at 
Thasos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.     During  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  was  the  most  fiourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades,     After  the  battle 
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of  Marathon  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Miltiades  for  twenty-sii  days,  and  tlma 
proved  Ihe  oause  of  his  disgrace.  The  marble  quarrLes  were  on  Mount  Mar- 
pessa.     Paroa  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 

II.  ifflios,  nOw  Naxia,  lay  to  the  east  of  Paros,  aiid  vtaa  the  ItMigest  of  the 
Cycladea.  It  was  firet  peopled  by  the  Cariaos,  but  afterward  received  a  colony 
of  lonians  from  Athens.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Per- 
sians against  this  island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionian  states.-  Not  long  after,  however,  it  was  CMiquered  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  who  destroyed  the  eily  and  temples,  and  en- 
alaved  the  inhabitants.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from  this  Wow.  Haxos 
was  celebrated  lot  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  was 
born  here.  The  principal  town  was  Naxos ;  there  were  also  two  others,  named 
Nysa  and  Tragea. ' 

6.  SYHOS  AND  MYCONOS. 

I.  Syros,  now  Si/ra,  lay  between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  and  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  birth  to  Phereeydes  the  philosopher.  At  the  present  day,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  central  situation,  have  made  it  3  considerable 
commercial  depflt.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  to  tfie 
Levant. 

II.  MycSaus,  a  little  to  the  east  of  DeJos,  was  a  poor  and  barren  island,  anil 
the  inhabitanta  consequently  were  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whence  the  name  of  Myconian  was  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  bald  persotL  It  was  also  said  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap  under  this  island ;  a  fable  whieli  gave  rise 
to  another  saying  (/ila  Kiisoroi),  applied  to  those  authors  who  confusedly  mixed 
together  things  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  separately.  The  island  had 
two  towns.     Its  modern  name  is  Mycom. 

7.  TEKOS,  ANDROS,  &e. 

I.  Tenes,  now  Tino,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Myconos.  It  was  also  called 
Hydrussa,  from  the  abundance  of  its  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Tenos  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  isles. 

n.  Andrei,  now  Andrv,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding.  The  island 
was  a  poor  one,  and  was  fruitlessly  sought  to  be  reduced  by  Themistocles. 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  rendered  tributary. 

III.  ^^"'^"■'helast  oftheCyclades.  So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren 
rock,  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  that  thoy  depnled  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  petition  that 
their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachma,  might  be  di- 
minished, as  they  were  not  able  to  raise  more  than  one  hundred.  It  became 
subsequently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected  persons  wero 
banished  by  the  Roman  emperors.     The  modern  name  ia  Ghiouiu. 

S.  SPORADES. 

Thk  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  Sporades  the  numerous  islands 
scattered  around  the  Cyolades,  with  which,  in  fact,  several  of  them  are  inter- 
mixed, and  those  also  which  lay  toward  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice : 

I.  Tkcra,  now  SajUorin,  about  seven  hundred  stadia  to  the  north  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  in  circumfettnoe.    It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  ths 
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action  of  submarine  fire,  as  well  as  Ihe  island  of  Therasia  contiguous  to  it. 
Tbia  latler  stiU  retains  its  name.  Thera  was  first  occupied  by  the  Plicenieians, 
but  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  LaeedEemonians,  who  settled  there  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Minyte,  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnoa  by  the  P&- 
lasgi.  Several  generations  afterward,  a  colony  was  led  from  this  island  under 
Baltus,  a  descendant  of  the  Minya;,  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Cyrene,  about  630  B.C.  S.  Aniphe,  now  Anphia,  to  the  east  of  Thera.  It  was 
so  named,  aeoording  to  Apollonius,  from  the  circumstance  of  Apollo's  having 
appeared  {ivapaivesBai)  in  this  quarter  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.  A  temple 
was,  in  consequence,  erected  to  him  in  this  island,  under  the  name  of  ^gleles 
(AfyAiSiTjc),  or  "  the  radiant  one." 

3,  los,  north  of  Thera,  and  now  Nio.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts. 
Homer  was  interred.  It  was  also  said  that  his  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island.  4.  Sicinas,  to  the  west  of  loa,  now  Sikino,  but  originally  called  (Knot, 
from  the  quantity  of  wine  which  it  produced.  6.  FhAgandros,  to  the  west  of 
Sicinos,  now  Policandro.  It  was  so  barren  and  rocky  that  Aratus  called  it  the 
Iron  isle. .  6.  Donsta,  to  the  northeast  of  los,  and  now  Radia.  7.  Amorgaa,  to 
the  east  of  Donysa,  and  now  Amorgo.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  and  conUined 
three  towns,  namely,  Arcesim,  now  Arkesini;  Mgialus,  now  Porta  S.  Anna ;  and 
Minoa.,  now  Porto  Bathy.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  flai 
(d/iopyff)  produced  here,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  quaUty.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Simonides,  the  iambic  poet.  8.  AalypaWa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Amorgos,  and  now  Slanpalia.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
overrun  by  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  consult  an  oracle,  which 
advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and  that  in  one  year  six  thousand  were 
caught.  0.  Tilos,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made  there.  The  modern  name 
is  EpaCopia.  10.  Nisyras,  to  the  northwest  of  Telos.  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  order  that  ho  might  hurl  it  against 
the  giant  Polybbles.  The  modern  name  is  Nisari.  II.  Car^athas,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  now  Scarpmto.     It  contained  four  towns. 

3,  GRETA. 
1.  Name,  Debcbiption,  &c. 

I.  Crita,  now  Candia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  lay  to  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  It  was  fabled  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  its  first  inhabit- 

II.  Its  length  from  cast  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  m 


breadth  is  very  u 


3,  toward  the  middle  of  the  island,  i' 


about  thirty-five  miles  broad ;  in  others,  about  twenty  miles.  Between  the  Am- 
pkimallius  Sinus  and  Pkanix  Partus  it  is  only  ten  miles ;  and  in  the  eastern  part, 
between  the  Didymi  Sinai  and  Hierapylna,  it  is  merely  sis  miles  across. 

III.  Crete  has  three  principal  capes :  1.  Salmonmm  Proruontoiitim,  now  Cape 
Salmmcy  at  the  eastern  extremity.  2.  Carycum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Kara- 
basa,  at  the  western  end,  looking  toward  the  Peloponnesus.  3.  Criv  Metopon, 
now  Cape  Crio,  at  the  southwestern  extremity.  Its  coast,  espeeiaUy  toward  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  gulfs.  The  southern  coast  is  rugged  and  iron  bound. 
A  continuous  mass  of  highland  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
about  the  middle  of  which,  Mount  Ida,  now  called  PsUorati,  rises  far  above  the 
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rest,  lo  the  height  of  seven  thousand  sis  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet.  The 
mountains  in  the  western  part  were  called  Lcw:i  Mantes  {AevKa  'Optj).  The 
^veis  are  only  a  kind  of  torrents,  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

IV.  The  modern  name  Candia  comes  from  the  Arabic  Chandea,  an  appella- 
tion  given  by  the  Saracens  to  the  town  founded  hy  them,  and  which  still  exists 
as  the  capital  of  the  island,  signifying  "  an  intrenchment." 

I.  HisTORiAMs  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  iing  called  Minos,  who  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  resided  at  Cnasus.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Minos  was  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  his  laws  became  celebrated  among 
Ihe  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  them.  Lycurgus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have 
taken  many  of  the  featarea  of  the  Spartan  constitution  from  (he  Cretan  code. 
Minos  was  also  the  lirst  who  had  a  navy.  He  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pi- 
rates, and  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades.  Idomeneus,  a  grandson  of 
MinoB,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Agamemnon  lo  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  his  return,  however,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  faction,  and  sailed 
to  lapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  founded  Salentum.  At  this  period  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
The  eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alihamenes  of  Argos,  after  the  death  of  Godrus,  and  the  foundation  of 
Megara. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  principal  cities  of  Crete  formed 
themselves  into  several  republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  from  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  system  of  laws  and 
education  which  had  been  so  early  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  laws 
of  Minos.  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  light  troops  and 
archers.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  decidedly  bad,  and 
they  were  accused  of  habitual  lying  and  deception,  and  of  the  grossest  immo- 

III.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  command  of  the 
proconsul  Quintus  Metellus.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  to  Cnosus.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  to 
the  Byzantines,  until  A.D.  833,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tiie  Saracens,  who 
built  the  town  of  Candia,  which,  besides  giving  name  lo,  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 

3.  Places  in  Ceste. 

HoMEa,  in  one  passage,  (//.,  3,  649),  ascribes  lo  Crete  one  hundred  cities,  and 
in  another  (Od,,  20,  174)  only  ninety.  This  variation  has  been  accounted  for 
by  some  on  the  supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  subse- 
quently to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Others,  however,  affirmed  that  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus. 
In  the  present  enumeration  we  will  name  merely  a  few  of  the  most  important 
places. 

1.  Phalasarna,  to  the  south  of  Corjoum  Promonlorium,  and  a  port  of  some 
consequence  in  this,  the  western  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the  nearest  Cretan 
harbor  to  the  Peloponnesus.  2.  Cydonia,  to  the  east,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  of  Crete.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  party  of  Samians,  exiled  by  Folycrates.     1'he  Malan  Cydo- 
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nium,  or  "  Quince,"  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  Its  rains  are  on  the  site 
oljtrami.  3.  Amphimalla,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  modem  fortress  of  .^rmiro, 
4.  Cnoata  or  Gnosue,  some  distance  to  the  east,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Crete, 
and  capital  of  Minos.  Its  earlier  name  was  Cixratiis,  according  to  Strabo. 
Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  constructed  hy  Djedalus,  but  of 
which  no  traces  remained  in  the  time  of  Diodoras.  Cnosus  long  preserved  its 
rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and  by  its  alliance  wiih  Gortya  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  tho  whole  island.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  are  dis- 
cernible to  the  east  of  the  modem  town  of  Candia.  The  precise  site  of  theruiiis 
is  called  Ltmg  Candia. 

5.  Minoa,  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the  Didymi  Simis,  now  Gnlf 
of  Mirabdlo.  Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the  distance  across  to 
Hierapytna  being  merely  six  miles.  To  the  southeast  is  Mona  Dicte,  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  now  Lasaiti  or  Laathi.  Here  was  the  DietKan 
cave,  in  which  the  infant  Jove  was  fed  by  bees.  6,  Hierapj/ljia,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  directly  across  from  Minoa.  It  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  (bunded  by  the  Corybantes.  It  was  successively  called 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camiras,  and  Hierapytna,  The  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
modern  Girapietra.  7.  Lyctua,  to  the  northwest,  and  an  important  town  in  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Heaiod.  According  to  the  latter  poet,  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  on  Mount  jEgseus  in  Lis  vicinity.  Lyctua  snbaeqnently  received  a  Lace- 
dsmonian  colony.  It  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  Cnosians.  The  inhabit- 
ants ranked  high  in  regard  to  moral  character  among  the  other  Cretans.  8.  Pto- 
sus,  to  the  southwest,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna,  The  ruins  are  near  Castd  Behedere. 
9,  GoTtys  or  GoTlyna,  to  the  west,  and  next  to  Cnosus  in  splendor  and  import- 
ance. It  was  situate  on  the  River  Lethffius,  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea, 
and  had  two  harbors,  Lebena  and  Melalla.  To  the  northwest  was  the  Cretan 
Mount  Ida,  now  PsHorili.  10,  Fhanix  Partus,  farther  to  the  west,  and  now 
probably  Casid  Franco,  a  httle  to  the  east  of  Sphakia.  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed St,  Paul  to  Rome  endeavored  to  put  in  here  before  it  was  overtaken  by 
the  tempest.  In  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  were  the  Lead  Mantes,  now 
Aspra  Vomia. 

The  Grecian  islands  that  remain  to  be  described  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Asia. 

ASIA. 
1.  Name. 

I.  Homer  applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of 
Mffionia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  River  Cayster. 

n.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  European  countrymen,  who,  in  process  of  time,  applied 
it  to  all  the  countries  situate  to  the  east  of  Greece. 

0b3,  1.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name  jlsia  belonged 
merely  to  that  part  of  the  contincntwith  which  the  Ionian  colonists  first  became 
acquainted.    It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  period  to  va- 
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rious  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Aei,  anil  all  pointing  to  some  re- 
gion of  the  remote  east,  where  the  name  most  probably^  originated. 

3.  The  term  AH  is  a  general  appellation  given  in  the  mythology  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  deities  that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  east,  ^m,  therefore, 
wm  mean  the  land  of  the  Asi,  or  the  '■  Holy  Land,"  and  wiU  indicate  the  region 
where  religion  arose,  and  whence  it  spread  to  the  countries  of  the  west.  Com- 
pare Anthon's  Class.  Diet.,  a.  v.  Asi. 

2.  Extent"  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  however  (at  least  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  washed  by  three 
different  oceans,  and  on  the  western  side  by  an  inland  sea,  the 
most  considerable  in  the  world. 

n.  The  boundaries  of  ancient  Asia,  therefore,  may  be  given 
as  follows :  on  the  north,  the  great  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the 
east,  the  great  Eastern  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  the  Oceanus  In- 
dtcus,  or  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  southwest,  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea,  which  separated  it  from  Egypt.  The  western 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean  Seas, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  the  Hellespontus,  or  Dardanelles, 
the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Potiius  Euxinus,  or 
Black  Sea,  the  Palus  Mmolis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  and  then  by 
the  River  Tana'is,  or  Don,. 

Obs.  Herodotua  mentions  the  Phdsis  as  separaling  Asia  from  Europe,  but 
later  and  better  aathorities  name  the  Tanais.  The  older  geographers  consid- 
ered Egypt  sometimes  parliaUj,  sometimes  entirely  as  belonging  lo  Asia. 

3.  Progressive   Geography. 

I.  From  the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we 
learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  and  Asia,  Bui,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,  it 
was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  eichange  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phtenician  vessels,  which  visited  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  Greek 
colonies. in  Ionia,  and  the  Greek  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  gradually  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  western  Asia. 

II.  About  650  B.C.,  a  large  number  of  separate  states  were  incorporated  into 
the  extensive  Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur  Dagh  on  the  east,  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  south ;  and  as  many  of  the  Greelt  colonists  were  placed  in  close  com- 
munication with  this  empire,  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

ni.  Before  the  lime  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had  become 
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stationary.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  geographical  Imowleage  of  the  Greeks, 
for  more  than  a  century,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostUe  and  pacific,  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  had  during  that  period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of 
the  different  provinces  composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  By 
the  subsequent  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Peisian 
monarchy  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks. 

IV,  The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in  wars 
among  themselves,  did  not  add  largely  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  Asia. 
At  a  later  date,  when  the  Romans  extended  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  their  military  expeditions  being  carried  on  in  coun- 
tries previously  known,  could  add  very  little  to  the  store  of  information.  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their 
wars  with  Mithradates.  king  of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  then  known  world,  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  enter  the 
vaUeys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceedingfarther  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  whicb 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an  active  commerce 
with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was  discovered,  which  ied  over  the 
high  table  land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

Ous.l,  The  knowledge  whicii  tiie  ancienta  aoquited  coneemine  Hie  geograplij  of  A^a  la  em- 
bodica  in  Uie  sjMeBBfic  worfc.  rf  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  Iho  last  of  whom  rais^et^ 

Hith  some  degree  of  correelneai  as  K  their  general  featurea,  and  that  bcjood  them  Itcir  knowl- 
etoe  -waa  limited  lo  a  few  places  traversed  b  j  commerciia  roade,  md  to  the  barhors. 
1  Berides  tho  works  just  mentioned,  the  '■  Periplua"  otNenrchus,  aod  another  prohabiy  wntffin 
in  the  second  century,  and  attributed  to  Arilaa,  gi-re  a  more  parficuto  deHcripHon  of  the  toaat  of 

tdna  a  brief  daKrintion  of  flie  Pootas  Eunnuo.  Aa  to  the  geography  of  norlbera  Asia,  few  ad- 
ditiona  seem  to  have  been  made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  aud  Alexander.  In  aorne  respects 
there  acems  to  hove  been  a  retrograde  movement  as  Hcrodotna  kuew  the  Caaiuan  to  be  a  lake. 

stead  of  from  north  to  aouth  aa  Herodotus  had  done. 

4,  Seas,  Gulfs,  StEaits,  &c. 
In  enumerating  these,  we  will  include  some  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  but  -which  may  be  said  to  belong  in  com- 
mon to  both  Asia  and  Europe : 

1.  Mare  Scythicum  .     .     .     .     ■  Frozen  Sea  (p.  9). 

2.  Oeearms  Eous Eastern  Ocean. 

3.  Oceanus  Indicus Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Mare  Erpthrcmm     ....  {Erythrman  Sea). 

5.  Mare  Mediterraneum    .     ■     ■  Mediterranean  (p.  8). 

6.  Mare  ^gerni ^gean  Sea  (p.  489.) 

7.  Propmtis Sea  of  Marmara  (p.  435) 

8.  Pontus  Euxinus Black  Sea  (p.  236). 

9.  Palus  Mceotis Sea  of  Azof  (p.  237), 
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10.  Mare  Caspium Caspian  Sea. 

11.  Paludes  recipientes  Araxem  .  Sea  of  Aral. 

Obs.  1.  The  name  Mart  Erytkraum  was  first  applied  by  the  Greeks  lo  the 
whole  oceaD,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of  Taprobana, 
when  their  knowledge  of  India  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  mean  at  that 
time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean.  Afterward,  however,  when  the  Greeks  learned 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  Ocean  in  a  special  sense,  the  term  Erythrean  Sea 
was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  between 
the  peninanlas  of  Arabia  and  India. 

3.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus,  the 
first  who  mentions  it  (i.,  303),  ca^ls  it  by  this  name,  and  the  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  derived  either  from  the  Caspii,  who  inhabited  its  southern, 
coast,  or  from  casp,  "  a  mountain,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus.  Later 
writers,  however,  limited  the  tetm  Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  caUing  the 
eastern  Mare  Hyrcaniiaa,  or  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  At  one  time  it  became  a  gen- 
eral  belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea  by  a  stmit,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  slight  infor- 
mation obtamed  respecting  ^Ihe  mouth  of  the  WoJga.  Ptolemy,  however,  who 
knew  the  Wolga,  which  is  named  by  him  Rha,  does  not  mention  the  existence 
ofthissirait- 

3.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  confounded  it 
with  the  Caspian.  The  language  of  the  test  is  mainly  based  upon  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  a  large  river  named  Araxes,  coming  in  ftom  the 
east,  and  losing  itself  amid  marshes,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mouths 
which  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  This  river  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
lasartes,  by  others  the  Oxus,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  conaoit  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  i.,  202. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  gulfs,  commencing 
"with  the  remote  east : 

1.  Magnus  Sinus Oulf  of  Siam. 

Gangeticus  Sinus Bay  of  Bengal. 

^-sieuB  Sinus Persian  Gulf 

■lites  Sinus Bay  of  Zeyla. 

bicus  Sinus Med  Sea. 

6.  Issicus  Sinus Bay  of  Iskenderoon. 

7.  Doridis  Sinus Gulf  of  Syme. 

8.  Ceromicus  Sinus Gulf  of  Cos. 

9.  lassius  Sinus Gulf  of  Asyn  Alessi. 

10.  Smyrntms  Sinus Gulf  of  Smyrna. 

11.  Adramyttenus  Sinus  ....  Gulf  of  Adramyti. 

12.  Cianus  Sinus Gulf  of  Mondanich. 

13.  Astacinus  Sinus Gulf  of  Isnid. 

Among  the  straits  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  some 

of  which  have  already  been  mentioned : 

1.  IXreoxDere.     .     .     .  Strait  of  Bab-eUmandeb. 


3.  Pers\ 

4.  Avail 

5.  Arabi 
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2.  Hellespontus  ....  Dardanelles  (p.  425). 

3.  Bosporus  Thracicus     .   Strait  of  Constantinople  (p.  9). 

4.  Bospdms  Cimmerius    .   Strait  of  Gaff  a  or  Feodosia  (p.  9). 
Oes.  1.  TlietermI>ir5isinGreekAt(p^,andsignifies"tlieneck."    Thename 

is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  sWait  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  appearance  as  it 
stretched  along  the  coast.  Ptolemy,  howeTor,  writes  the  name  Anp^,  Derc. 
Mannerl  inaiatains  that  Dire  is  now  Raa-ld,  and  that  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Posidiuni  is  now  Bab-el-mandeb.     This  modern  name  means  "  the  Gate  of 


5.  Pbomont 
Satyrorum  Promontorium 
Magnum  Promontorium 
Comdria  Promontorium 
Spagros  Primtontoriiim . 
Carmelum  Promontorium 
Anemurium  Promontorium 
Sacrum  Promontorium  . 
Trillium  Promontorium 
Trogilium  Promontorium 
Coryceum  Promontorium 
Phanee  Promontorium    . 
Melcena  Promontorium  . 
Ledum  Promontorium   . 
.  Sig<Bum  Prom^mtoriwm . 
Rhateum  Promontorium 
Calpe  Promontorium 
Carambis  Promontorium 
Promontorium 


.  Point  Condor. 
.  Bomania  Point. 
.  Cape  Oomorin. 
.  Cape  Ras-al-Had. 
.  Cape  Carmel. 
.  Cape  Anamoar. 
.  Cape  Eelidoni. 
.  Cape  Erio. 
.  Cape  S.  Maria. 
.  Cape  Courco. 
.  Cape  Mastico. 
.  Cape  Kara-bouroun. 
.  Cape  Baba. 
.  Cape  Jenischer. 
.  Cape  It-Ghelmes. 
.  Cape  Kirpe.- 
.  Cape  Karempi. 
.  Cape  lasun. 


(A.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Oceanus  Indicus,  or  Indian 
Ocean. 

1,  Ganges,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  in  Motis  Inmas,  or  the  Himmatek 
Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Gangelicas,  or  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length. 

2.  Indus,  another  celebrated  river  of  India,  rising  also  in  Mims  Imaus,  and 
falling,  after  a  course  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  into  the  Erythraam  Mare,  a 
part  of  the  Oceanus  Indicus.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  following  five  rivers, 
which  reach  it  throagh  a  common  affluent :  1.  The  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jhylam. 
2.  The  Acesmes,  now  the  Chunab.  3.  The  HydTaoles,  now  the  Ravee.  4.  The 
Hyphasis,  now  the  Beyah-  5,  The  Xcradras,  now  the  Setkdge.  The  countrj" 
watered  by  these  Ave  rivers  was  called  by  tlie  Greek  writers  Penlapolamia,  and 
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is  now  the  Fendjah,  or  "country  of  the  five  rivers."  Of  these  streams  the 
Hyphasis  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests.  Ptolemy  gives  the  Indus 
seven  mouths.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  enters  the  sea  in  one  volume, 
the  lateral  streams  being  absorhed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 

3.  Tigris,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mounlains  of  Armenia  Major, 
in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  The  stream  formed 
hj  their  junction  was  called  Paiitigris,  now  Shal-el-Arab,  or  ■'  the  River  of 
Arabia."    The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  eight  hundred  miles. 

4.  EwphTdtes,  a  celebrated  river  rising  near  Arze,  the  modem  Erie  Rimm,  in 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  receives  the  Arsanias  from  the 
east,  a  river  often  mistaken  for  the  true  Euphrates.  Its  main  tributary,  how. 
ever,  is  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  flows  into  the  Sinaa  Persicua  atler  a  course 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles, 

(B.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mare  Caspmm, 
1.  iiAa,nowthe  Wdgn.     No  ancient  writer  prior  to  Ptolemy  mentions  either 

3.  Amies,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from  Mons  Abas,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  whence  the  Arsanias,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  flows. 
It  runs  east  until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from  nortliern 
Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and,  after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  now  the  fiTur, 
falls  into  the  Caspian.     It  is  now  the  Arras. 

(C.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

1.  laxarles,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mona  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  after  a  course  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty.two  miles.  It  is 
WW  the  .Sir.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  exislenoe  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Herodotus,  long  before,  bad  called  the 
laxartes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Osus. 

a.  Oius,  rising  in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Bactriana,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  It  ^is  now  the  Amoa  or  Jihon.  The  ancient  writers  make  it  flow  into  the 
Caspian,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 

(D.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Palus  Mmotis. 

1.  Tanais,  now  Dan,  forming  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between  Asia  and 
Europe,     It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  236), 

2.  Hypdais.  called  also  Vardanns,  rising  in  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Palus  Mteotis  by  several  mouths.  It  is  now  the  Kaban.  We 
must  not  confound  it  with  the  European  Hypanis,  now  the  Bog,  which  flows 
into  the  Euxiue, 

(E.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Pontvs  Eiixinus. 
1,  PMsis,  rising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschian  Mountains,  which 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia,  and  flowing  through  parts  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Coichis,  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Rion  or  Rioni.  The  Turks 
call  it  the  FascL  It  is  famous  in  mythology  from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  the  golden  fleece, 

3.  I^eus,  rising  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  Eux- 
ine to  the  southeast  of  Amisus.     It  is  now  the  Yeiha-Ermak,  or  "  the  Green 
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River-"  The  Lycus  receives  the  River  7rw,  which  also  rises  on  the  confines 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  U  now  called  the  Tokat-su. 

3.  Haly,.  now  the  Kiz.l-Er«.ak,  or  ■'  Red  River,"  rising  on  the  confines  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  entering  the  sea  some  distance  to  the  nort^ 
west  of  Amisus  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  I  his 
river  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ihe  dominions  of  Criesus,  king  of  Lydia^ 

4  Surs/iriHi  rising  In  Mount  Adoteus,  a  branch  of  Mouot  Dindymus,  near  the 
southern  coofitiea  of  GaUtia,  and  falling  into  the  Enxine  aflor  flowing  through 
Galatia  and  Bithjnia.     It  is  now  the  Sakana. 

(F.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean. 
1.  Scanwindfir,  a  rivcT  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida.  and,  after  receiving  the 
Simois.  falling  into  the  ^gean  at  the  entram  "  -"--  "'""^ 
the  Boatiarbacki.     The  modern  name  of  the  S 
mander  was  also  called  the  Xanthua, 

3.  H.rm..,  rising  in  Mount  Bindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  fallmg  mto  the  Sinos 
Smymceus.     It  received  in  its  oourse  the  waters  of  the  Hyllos  and  Pactolus, 

The  modern  name  is  the  Sarahal-  .       .      ,,, „ 

3  Meander,  rising  near  Celienie  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  formmg  the  common 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  falling  into  the  ^gean  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycile.     It  was  remarkable  for  its  winding  course.    The  modem  name 

"  T:^ZhZ',  a  river  of  Lycia,  rising  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  the  Cragi  Vertices,  or  the  projections  made  by 
the  range  of  Cragus  on  the  Lycian  coast-     It  is  now  the  Elch,^  Cftai. 

5  CvV«s  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  faUing 
into  the  sea'near  Tarsus,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  coldness  of  its  waters,  and  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing 
in  them-    It  is  now  the  Terma-Chai. 

6  Oron*..,ariverofSyria,risingontheeastcrnsideoftherangeofLibaQus, 

and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  sis  leagues  below  AnUochia.  It  is  now 
the  Aaii- 

7.  Mountains. 
1  jtfoBs  Tflunis  according  to  the  later  Greek  geographers,  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gean 
to  those  of  the  supposed  Eastern  Ocean,  and  dividing  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia 
within  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  without  the  Taurus-  The  chain  of  Taurus,  how- 
ever properly  so  called,  commences  at  the  southwestern  pomt  of  Asm  Minor, 
and  proceeding  eastward,  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  mclosea 
between  itself  and  the  coast  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  River  Pyramus  the 
chain  divides  into  two,  namely,  that  of  Amanus,  which  proceeds  to  the  east, 
dividing  Syria  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continuation  of  Taurus,  -i 
northeast,  along  the  southeast  side  of  Cappadocia,  across  the  Eupl 
the  northern  part  of  Armenia,  where  it  joins  Mens  Mas.ns.  This  chain  now 
bears  the  name  oi  Enamaa,  EamaMn,  and  Gourra.  ,^        . 

3  Aniiiaurus,  a  great  branch  thrown  off  by  Taurus,  and  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  to  the  sources  of  Ihe  Halys,  and  thence  east 
to  the  Euphrates.     Its  modern  name  is  Alidagk. 

3.  Cfl«Ms«J,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  between  the  Euxinc  and  Caspian 
Seas.     This  chain  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  rt 
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terns  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  intercourse  between  the  countries  south  anil 
north  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  easterly  runs 
aking  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients  Albania  Pyla. 
It  is  now  the  pass  of  Derbend,  The  other  traverses  the  Caucasus  nearly  in  its 
centre.  The  ancients  called  it  the  Portie  Caucasia.  It  is  now  the  pass  of 
Darid. 

4.  Emodi  Mantes,  apart,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Mons  Iiaaus,  or  the  great  chain 
ol  Himmalah.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed  in  order  to  in- 
vade Bactriana  was  called  Paropamisus ;  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emadi  Monies ;  and  its  still  farther  continuation  in  a  north- 
eastern  direction  was  styled  Imaus. 

Main  Divisions  of  Asia. 

I.  The  most  natural  division  of  this  continent  will  be  into, 
1.  Southern  Asia.     2.  Central  Asia.     3.  Northern  Asia. 

II.  By  Southern  Asia  is  meant  the  country  south  of  Taurus, 
in  the  enlarged  sense  of  this  latter  name,  now  Asiatic  Titrkep, 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  and  the  islands  of  Southern 
Asia. 

III.  By  Central  Asia  is  meant  the  Caucasian  region,  Asi- 
atic  Tartary,  Mongolia,  Corea,  Japan,  &o. ;  by  Northern 
Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  Asiatic  Russia. 

1.  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

I.  Southern  Asia  comprises  the  country  froni  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  nearly  to  the  equator.  It  possesses 
great  advantages  over  Central  and  Northern  Asia  m  respect 
of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance  of  its  costly  and  varied  prod- 
ucts. 

II.  Here  it  appears  that  man  first  adopted  political  govern- 
ments and  fixed  residences ;  here,  therefore,  was  always  the 
main  seat  of  Asiatic  industry,  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cottons,  silks,  &c.  The  natural  marts  in  the  interior  were 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  were  from 
the  Euxine  across  Armenia,  or  from  the  Wolga  across,  the  lax- 
artes,  far  into  the  east.  Marts  of  the  Greeks  and  Phccnicians 
crowded  the  western  shores. 

III.  Southern  Asia  may  be  subdivided  into,  1.  Southrvestem 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  2.  Southeastern 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

(A.)    SOUTHWESTERN    ASIA. 

I,  This  country,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts, 
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namely,  1.  The  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates.  3.  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris.    3.  The  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

Countries   West  of   the  Euphrates. 
The  grand  divisions  of  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates  are,  1.  Asia  Minor.     2.  Syria,  including 
Phmnicia  and  Palestine.     3.  Arabia. 

I.  ASIA  MINOR. 

I.  Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pontus  EuxinuB ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mgean 
Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  southeast 
by  Syria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanus  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Acampsis. 

II.  The  interior  of  this  peninsuJa  forms  a  westerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Armenian  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Anti-Taurus,  and  broken  toward  the  west  into  chains 
of  lower  mountains,  such  as  Tmolus,  Sipylus,  Ida,  and  Olym- 
pus. The  highest  point  is  Mount  Argtsus,  now  Aiy'ish  Dagh, 
on  the  Upper  Halys,  the  point  from  which  the  rivers  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
the  Euphrates. 

III.  Asia  Minor  contained  twelve  provinces,  namely,  three 
on  the  southern  coast,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia ;  three  on 
the  western  coast,  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia  ;  three  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  Bithynia,  Papklagonia,  Pontus;  and  three  in  the 
interior,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cappadocia.  Under  Phrygia 
\vas  comprehended  Galatia  ;  and  under  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria.  This  order  will  be  observed  in  describing  them, 
and  we  wilt  then  give  an  account  of  the  islands  along  the 
southern  and  western  coasts. 

IV.  The  name  Asia  Minor  was  not  employed  by  the  Roman 
writers  in  the  classical  period.  It  occurs  first  in  Orosius,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  special  designation  before  this 
time  for  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  for  the  name  'Aoin  ivrbi;  toS 
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TavpoVf  or  Asia  Cis  Tauruvi,  only  referred  to  the  western  half, 
as  did  also  Pliny's  Asia  Propria.  The  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  or  Asia  Proconsularis,  comprised  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia. 

CILICIA, 

I.  Cilicia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus,  on 
■the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Mount  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from 
their  physical  character.  The  western  division  was  called  Ci- 
licia Trachea,  [KiXmia  Tpaxela),  that  is,  mountainous  or  rough 
Cilicia ;  and  the  eastern  division  Cilicia  Campestris  (KiAiKia 
TretSfdf),  that  is,  level  Cilicia. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  of  Syna  or  "  n. 
The  coast  wasiirst  settled  by  the  PI  cen  c  ans  an  1  after  ard 
by  the  Greeks.  The. character  of  the  C  I  o  ans  d  d  ot  tand 
high.  They  became  addicted  to  piracy  an  1  at  one  t  ne  r  led 
a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  vere  p  t  dow  com- 
pletely, however,  by  Pompey.  Cilicia  Trachea  produced  val- 
uable ship  timber  in  great  abundance.  Cilicia  Campestris  was 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  a  fine  ^ 
breed  of  horses.  The  annual  tribute  to  Darius  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  and  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver. 

III.  The  rivers  of  Cilicia  a!!  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus, 
and  as  they  all  carry  down  the  melted  snow  from  this  mount- 
ain chain,  the  water  of  alt,  but  especially  of  the  Cydnus,  is  ex- 
tremely cold.  Among  them  may  be  niraed  1  The  Pyramus, 
now  the  Jykoon.  2  The  Sarifs  now  the  ^ikoon  3,  The 
Cydnus,  now  the  Teiboos  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  bathing,  when  overheated  m  this  cold  stream ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  in  a  latur  age  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa.  4.  The  Lamus,  now  the  Lamas,  separatmg  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris from  Trachea.  5.  The  Calycadnus,  now  the  GMuk- 
Sou.     6.  The  Selinus,  now  the  Selenti. 

Places  in  Cilicia. 
Im  Cilicia  Trachea  we  have,  1.  Coracesium^  the  first  town  after  leaving  Pam- 
phylia.   It  was  a  strong  and  important  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  and  is  now 
Alayrj.     3,  Hamaxia,  to  Ihe  east.     The  Country  around  was  famed  for  ils  cedars, 
and  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  for  the  construction  of  her  fleet.     3.  Se- 
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linus  at  tlie  mouUi  of  the  Sdiiius  Here  Trajiti  died  and  it  was  afterward 
called  Trajatuijiolii  It  is  now  Seienti  which  is  the  modern  name  ajso  of  the 
rivtr  4  inemuruim  a  town  and  proniontory  now  AnamouT  Th  a  cape  is  the 
most  'louthern  point  of  Asia  Minor  5  Cdenda  s  to  the  northeast,  a  PhtKiii- 
cian  settlement  originaUj  \fterward  a  colony  from  Samos  was  established 
here  It  was  »  place  of  great  strength  built  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and  is  now 
Chehndrch  6  SeUacia  Traekca  in  a  fertLle  |dam  watered  by  the  Calycadnut. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleni-us  Nicator  and  became  dLstitiaiiLshed  as  a  school  of 
literature  and  philosophy  Its  remains  are  called  ScUfktek  7  Corj/cus,  the 
chief  landing  place  Irom  Crete  and  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  later 
Roman  emperar=  now  Korgho  ^ear  it  was  a  deep  vale  famed  for  producing 
the  best  saffron  and  contain  ng  also  a  cave  fabled  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  monster  Typhon  but  probably  tl  e  crater  ol  an  eiit  net  volcano.  8.  Ho- 
monida,,  in  the  interior,  north  of  Anemuriura,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Homon- 
adenses,  a  hardy  mountaineer  race,  subdued  by  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  the  Cyre- 
niusof  St.  Luke.  D'Anville  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Ermemai.  9.  Clait- 
diopolis,  to  the  east,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calyeadnus,  and  now  probably  Maul. 
10.  Olbia,  to  the  east,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  priests  of  which  en- 
joyed great  power  and  wealth,  and  were  at  one  time  lords  of  the  whole  of  Ci- 
licia  Trachea. 

In  Cilkia  Campestris  we  have,  1.  Soli,  the  first  maritime  town  after  crossing 
the  River  Lamus.  It  was  founded  by.a  mixed  colony  of  Achreans  and  Rbodi- 
ans  from  Lindus,  in  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants,  from  their  communication  with 
the  Cilicians  of  the  interior,  spoke  in  time  incorrect  and  nngrammatical  Greek, 
whence  the  term  eolaiKiaiiis,  "  a  solecism."  Having  been  nearly  depopulated 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  it  was  founded  anew  by  Pompey,  who  settled 
here  a  colony  of  Cilician  pirates,  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  the  place  then 
took  the  w^xae  of  PompeiopUis.  It  wap  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.     The  site  is  now  called  Mezctla. 

3.  AndaMc,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  contained  his  tomb.  3.  Tiir.us,  on  the  River  Cydnus.  and  the  capital  city 
under  the  Persian  sway,  the  tributary  kings  of  Cilicia  residing  here.  It  was  a 
very  flourishing  city  also  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  so 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Julius  Cssar  having  granted  unto  its  citizens  both 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute,  for  having  zealously  espoused  his  cause, 
and  these  privileges  having  been  confirmed  by  Augustus,  It  was  to  these  acta 
of  favor  and  protection  that  St.  Paul,  wlio  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  owed  the 
right  of  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  place.  Tarsus  was  celebrated,  also,  under 
the  eariier  Roman  emperors,  for  its  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which 
rivalled  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  Julian  the  Apostate  was  buried  here. 
The  modern  name  is  Tersoos,  and  it  is  sliU  the  chief  town  of  this  partof  Xora- 
mania.  The  River  Cydnus  has  undergone  a  great  change  here,  from  the  de- 
posits carried  down  from  the  monntains ;  formerly  it  allowed  large  vessels  of 
war  to  approach  Tarsus,  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  ^an  enter  the  stream. 

4,  Mopsucreiie,  to  the  north,  just  below  the  point  where  the  Cilician  pass  (Pyla 
Cilicia:)  enters  Cilicia.  5.  Ada'oa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  River  Saras,  and 
of  Phffinician  origin-  It  is  still  called  Aiana,  and  gives  name  to  the  modern 
pachalik,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ancient  Cilicia  Campestria.  6.  Md- 
lui,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Pyramiis.  Between  this  place  and  Tarsus  was  the 
AUian  Plain,  or  "  Plain  of  Wandering"  {■AA^ioi-  mdlov),  where  Bellerophon 
wandered  after  having  been  thrown  from  the  winged  steed  Pegasus.  7.  Ana- 
utrba,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atiazarbus,  and  called,  in  Roman 
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times,  Casarea  ad  Anazarhmn.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides  the  nat- 
uralist, and  Oppian  tlie  poet.  8.  Issss,  at  the  base  of  Monnt  Amanus,  and  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Issieus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  In  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  second  great  battle  between  Alexander  aud  the  Persians, 
the  latter  being  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  9.  Akxandrea,  sumamed  ad 
Issum  {Kara  'laaon),  from  its  being  situate  near  the  battle  field  of  Issus,  and 
built  in  commemoration  of  that  victory.  It  is  now  Scanderoon  or  Alexandretla, 
a  small  town,  but  with  a  lino  harijor.  10.  Myriandrut,  to  the  west  of  and  near 
tlie  preceding,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  Phrenician  origin.  li.  Pin- 
denissiis,  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast,  a  town  of  the  Eleof  hero.  Cilices,  awild 
and  fierce  mountaineer  race.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  hut  was  taken  by 
Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seven  days. 

Before  leaving  Cihcia  we  must  mention  some  mountain  passes  leading  into 
or  from  it.  These  weie,  1.  PyU  Cilicia,  leading  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
and  entering  the  latter  country  to  the  north  of  Mopsucrene.  It  was  by  this  de- 
file that  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  Alexander  the  Great,  penetrated 
into  Cilicia.  Here,  likewise,  Pescennius  Niger,  against  whom  Severus  march- 
ed, took  possession  of  the  road,  flanhed  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  abyss.  2.  i^fe  SiniiE,  tothe  southofMaryandnia.  3.  Pyla 
Amdnkie,  to  the  east  of  Issus,  and  leading  through  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus. 
It  was  through  this  defile  that  Darius  marched  from  northern  Syria  into  Cilicia, 
at  the  very  time  that  .\lesander  was  passing  into  Syria  in  pursuit  of  him,  through 
the  Fyla  Syria. 

PAMPHYLIA. 

I.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the 
north  by  Pisidia  and  Isauria,  on  the  west  by  Lyda,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Pampkylium,  or  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Sa- 
talia.  It  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  flowing  from 
the  highlands  of  the  latter  country. 

II.  The  uiain  population  of  the  country  derived  their  origin 
probably  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cilicians.  The  Greek 
account,  however,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  made  them  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Calchas  and 
Amphilochus  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  as  these  Grecian  em- 
igrants  were  said  to  have  beeu  portions  of  various  Hellenic 
tribes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  plausible 
derivation  was  found  in  this  circumstance  for  the  appellation 
Pamphyli  {najKjxvXoi),  namely,  from  jrav  and  ([niXov,  as  indieatmg 
an  assemblage  of  different  nations  or  tribes.  Several  towns, 
however,  on  the  coast,  were  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  origin. 

III.  Pamphylia  possesses  but  little  interest  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  became  subject,  in  turn,  to  Crcesus,  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and  the 
Romans.     It  was  entirely  a  maritime  country,  and  its  coast  is 
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indented  by  a  deep  gulf,  called  anciently  Mare  Pamphylium, 
and  now  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Satalia.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  coast  is  described  by  Beaufort  as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary ; 
the  western  part,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  their  greatest 
height  in  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  is  said  by  Fellows  to  be  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  Pamphylia  forms  part  of  the  modem  Karamama, 
and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Teke-IH. 

rV.  Among  the  rivers  of  Pamphylia  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Meias,  now  the  Menougat-Bou.  2.  The  Eurymidon,  now  the 
Kapri-Sou,  celebrated  for  the  double  defeat,  by  land  and  sea, 
which  the  Persian  fleet  here  sustained  from  Cimon.  3.  The 
Oestrus,  now  the  Ak-Sou.  4.  The  Catarrhactes,  now  Buden- 
Sou.  This  last  was  a  large  and  impetuous  stream,  which 
poured  its  waters  over  a  high  rock  near  Termessns,  with  a 
very  loud  noise,  and  hence  derived  its  Grecian  name. 

Places  in  Pamphylia. 
i.  Olbia,  the  first  town  on  the  western  coast,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
according  to  Slrabo.  2.  Audio.,  to  the  east,  and  founded  bj  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus  of  Pergamus.  This  city  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  route  from  Perge  to 
Antioch .  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern  Addlia.  or  Satalia.  3.  Perge, 
to  the  east,  and  sixty  stadia  from  lie  coast,  on  the  Biver  Cestrus.  in  ila  neigh- 
borhood was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Pergiean  Diana,  at  which  a  sacred  meet- 
ing (TTo^iTupif)  was  held  twice  a  year,  Perge  was  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul. 
Its  ruins  are  probably  those  at  Eski  KeUsi.  4,  Aspsndus,  to  the  east,  on  the 
River  Eurymedon,  and  about  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It  was  built  for  the 
greater  part  on  a  precipitous  rook,  and  appears  to  haye  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  time  of  Aleiiander,  who  punished  the  inhabitants  se- 
verely for  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  talents,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  horses 
which  they  had  heen  accustomed  to  rear  for  the  King  of  Persia.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  and  noble  city  in  his  time,  and  full  of  works  of  art.  Its  site 
is  doubtful,  5.  Side,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mdas,  and  founded 
by  an  ^olian  colony  ftom  Cuma.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  forgot  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  Cilician  pirates-  The  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
ignorantly  give  the  site  of  this  place  the  name  of  Eski  Alalia  (Old  AtEaloa). 

LYCIA. 

I.  Lycia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east 
by  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Caria,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Herodotus,  Lycia  was  originally 
called  Milyas,  and  its  inhabitants  Solymi.  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stopk.     A  colony  subsequently  came 
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from  the  island  of  Crete,  under  the  guidance  of  Sarpedon,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother  Minos.  These  colonists 
hore  the  name  oi  Ttrmila,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Solymi, 
driving  thorn  into  the  interior ;  and  the  new  settlers  retained 
the  name  of  TermilEP  until  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  led  a  colony 
hither  from  Athens,  and  then,  it  is  said,  the  country  changed 
its  name  to  Lyi  la,  and  the  people  were  called  Lycians  (AiJk(m), 
n.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia, 
and  the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against 
whom  Bellerophon  was  sent  by  the  Kingof  Lycia.  In  later 
times,  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  north  of  Lycia,  was 
always  called  Milyas,  but  the  people  dwelling  therein  are  never 
'  called  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in  that  of  IVIonnt 
Solyma,  on  the  northeastern  coast*  That  Lycia  was  early  col- 
onized by  Greeks  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, but  also  from  many  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  from 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.     Tho  chief  temple  of  the  god,  however,  was  at  Patara. 

in.  The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  to  us 
until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  m  1838,  and  subsequently.  This 
traveller  has  made  many  important  discoveries.  According  to 
]iim,  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  consequence  in  the  interior, 
but  the  country  is  a  fertile '  plaiu,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height,  and  it  is  drained 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Hiver  Xauthus,  now  the 
Etchen-Chai.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  still, 
according  to  Strabo,  contained  a  great  many  good  harbors. 

Places  in  Lycia. 

I.  Telmeasua  or  Tdmiiaus,  near  the  western  exlremily  of  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Glaucas,  which  empties  into  the  Glaacus  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of 
Macri,  sometimes, called  Telmessicm  Sinus.  Telmessus  was  famed  for  the  skill 
of  its  augurs.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  near  the  modem  Meis.  Beyond 
Telmesaus  the  coast  rises  ahruptly,  forming  the  lofly  and  precipitous  range  of 
Anticregus,  now  SourabmiTlu;  after  which  we  come  to  another  mass  of  mount- 
ains, rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  called  anciently  jlfons  Crocus.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerons  detached  summits,  termed  by  the  ancients  Cragl 
Verticee,  and  now  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi  Boutobb,  or  ■'  the  SeTen  Capes." 
Cragus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Chimffira ;  but  Pliny 
end  others  are  in  favor  of  Mount  Chimasra,  near  the  eastern  coast,  above  Olym- 
pus. 2.  Pitiara,  at  the  foot  of  Cragus,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Xanthus, 
The  Lycian  hero  Pandaras  received  divine  honors  here.  The  site,  marked  by 
numerous  rock-tombs,  a  common  feature  in  the  antiquities  of  Lycia,  is  near  tho 
modern  Minara.     3.  Patara,  jost  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  one  of  tho 
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most  celebrated  cities  of  Lycia,  and  a  commercial  place  of  loucli  importance. 
Here  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  at  Delphi,  Tlie 
oracles  were  delivered  during  the  sis  winter  months,  as  those  at  Delphi  were 
during  the  suibmer  ones.  Hence  Apollo  was  fabled  to  reside  at  Patara  durmg 
the  six  months  of  winter.  .  He  received,  moreoter,  from  this  place,  the  sur- 
name  of  Palareua.  The  ruins  of  Patara  are  near  the  village  of  Farnaa.  4.  Xan- 
thus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  some 
distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  twice  remarkable  in  history  for  the  dauntless 
courage  of  its  inhabitants,  once  against  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  a 
second  time,  in  a  later  age,  against  Brutus  and  the  republican  forces  of  Rome. 
On  both  these  occasions  they  set  fire  to  their  city  rather  than  surrender.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  Koomk,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  beautiful  rocli- 
lombs.  5.  Tloi,  to  the  northeast,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Lycia.  lis 
ruins  are  near  tlie  modem  viUage  of  Doover,  two  and  a  half  English  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus. 

6.  Myra,  to  Ihe  east  of  Patara,  an  important  commercial  city.  Its  harbor  was 
Andriace,  now  Andraki.  Here  St.  Paul  was  transferred  from  the  Adramyttian 
ship  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  suffered  shipwreck.  Myra  stili  retains 
its  name  among  the  Greets,  but  is  called  by  the  Turks  Dembre.  from  the  river 
in  its  vicinity.  To  the  southeast  was  the  Satrum  PromonWnum  (*  'lepa  'Anpa), 
regarded  commonly  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  though 
Strabo  makes  Taurus  begin  on  the  coast  of  Carta,  opposite  Rhodes-  The  mod- 
ern  name  is  Cape  Kdidoni,  from  the  islands  which  lie  near  it,  the  ancient  Ckel- 
idonice  IntaU.  7-  Olpupus,  to  the  northeast,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
andcommandingaviewofLycia,Pamphylia.andPisidia.  It  was  an  important 
and  opulent  place,  but  became  eventually  the  haunt  of  Cihcian  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Paulus  Servilius,  the  Roman  commander.  The  site  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Delikiask,  or  "  the  perforated  rock,"  the  only  approach  to  it  being  through 
a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Mount  Chi- 
mora  regarded  by  some  as  the  fabled  residence  of  the  monster  of  the  same 
name  though  other  ancient  authorities  are  in  favm-  of  Mount  Cragus.  S.  Fha- 
sells,  'to  the  north,  of  Dorian  origin,  it  had  three  harbors.,  and  was  a  very 
flourishing  commercial  city.  Having  become  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  Paulus  Servilius.  It  was  afterward  re- 
built, but  never  recovered  its  former  importance.  The  ruins  are  at  Takaea. 
A  short  distance  inland  are  the  Solymtean  Mountains  [rS.  tdj.v/ia  5pn)-  Beyond 
Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon  the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage  along  the  strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but  when  storms  pre- 
vail and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  tmvellers  must  then 
take  a  long  circuit  mland.  This  defile  was  called  Climax,  and  derived  great  ce- 
lebrity from  Alexander's  having  led  his  army  through  it  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  when  marching  eastward  after  the  conquest  of  Caria. 
The  student  is  referred  to  Feilows's  "  Asia  Minor"  and  "  Discoveries  in  Ly- 
cia,"  for  interesting  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Lycia. 


I.  Caria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lydia,  from  which  it 
-was  separated  by  the  River  Mmander,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Lycia,  and  on  the  north- 
east by  Phrygia.     In  extent  it  was  the  least  considerable  of 
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the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  from  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages  assigned  to  it  by  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  populous.  It  answers  to  the 
Turkish  province  of  Muntesha. 

II.  The  Carians  were  not  considered  to  have  been  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  couutry  to  which  they  communicated 
their  name,  but  to  have  previously  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean  under  the  name  oiLeMges,  until,  having  been  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  still  continued  to  be  his 
vassals,  and  to  serve  him  more  especially  in  his  maritime  ex- 
peditions. The  cause  of  their  expulsion  from  the  islands  ap- 
pears to  have  been  their  notorious  proneness  to  piracy.  They 
excelled,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the 
devices"  and  handles  of  shields.  Before  the  Carians  settled  in 
this  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phcenicians 
occupied  a  portion  of  it. 

III.  The  Carians  appear  to  have  offered  little  resistance  to 
the  Greek  colonists  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
on  their  coasts.  The  loniaris  first  drove  them  from  Miletus 
and  Priene ;  and  the  Dorians  next  obtained  a  footing  on  their 
shores.  The  Rhodians  also  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
southern  coast,  called,  in  consequence,  Peraa  Rhodiorum,  from 
its  lying  over  against  their  island.  This  tract  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Lycia  to  the  castle  and  mountain  of  Pkwnix  on 
the  Doridis  Sinus,  after  which  Doris  commenced,  and  reached 
to  the  Bargylieticus  or  lassicus  Sinus  on  the  north.  / 

IV.  "WTien  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Asia  Minor  they  formed 
themselves  into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  which 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These 
cities  were  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus,  on  the  mainland;  Cos, 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindus,  Jalyssus,  and  Camtrus.  Other  cities  belonged  also  to 
the  confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true 
and  genuine  Dorians,  formed  the  regular  Doric  league ;  and 
the  members  of  this  alliance  met  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
to  celebrate  in  public  national  festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres.  This  confederation  was  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis 
until  Halicarnassus  was  excluded,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
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Pentapolis.  The  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  a  citizen 
of  that  place,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  a  prize,  violated  the 
regulation  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always  be  con- 
secrated as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house. 
Probably,  too,  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Carian  ele- 
ment at  Halicarnassus  had  some  effect  in  producmg  the  ex- 
clusion. 

Places  in   Caria. 

In  Peraa  Rhodionim  we  have,  I.  DadSla,  close  upon  Lycia,  and  on  the  Glaa- 
ciis  Sinus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  called  after  Dtedalus,  who,  being  bitten 
by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  neighboring  River  Ninua,  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Inland  was  the  mountain  range  of  Hieiala,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia.  2.  Cs.- 
lymln,  to  the  northwesl,  near  the  junction  of  the  Axon  with  the  Jttdus,  now  the 
Kaiguei.  At  Calynda  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona.  The  remains  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Fellows.  3.  Caunus.  supposed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
famed  for  its  figs.  It  had  a  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  was  very  unhealthy  in 
the  summer  season.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small  sea-port  town  of 
KaigKez.  Passing  the  River  CalMs,  now  the  Tavas,  according  to  some,  but 
more  correctly  the  Dollommi'Chai,  we  come  to,  4.  Phyicua  Portus,  the  harbor  by 
which  Ephesus  communicated  with  Rhodes.  5.  Phienix,  a  mountain  and  castle, 
marking  the  hmit  of  Periea  Rhodiomra  to  the  west. 

Proceeding  alortg  the  coast,  we  come  to  Cynossima  PTomrmloHiim.  where  Uo- 
ris  commences,  and,  doubling  this,  enter  the  Doridis  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Symt, 
HO  called  from  the  island  ofSi/mi,the  ancient  ^jjm,  lying  off  the  promontory. 
We  then  come  in  order  to,  1.  Cnidus,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  called 
Trwpmm,  and  sometimes  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  extreme  point  of  this 
neck  of  land  was  called  the  Triopiam  Promontarium,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  on  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where  the  members  of  the  Doricleague 
used  to  meet.  Cnidus  was  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians.  Venus,  in  particular,  was  worshipped  here,  and  among  other  remark- 
able works  of  art  which  this  place  contained  was  the  famous  statue  of  that 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  The  historian  Ctesias  and  the  mathematician  Eudoxus 
were  natives  of  this  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  doubling  the  Triopian 
promontory  we  enter  the  Ccrarmcut  Sinm,  now  the  Gulf  of  BudsTin.  The  an- 
cient name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Ceramus,  on  the  northern  shore,  now 
Keramo,  the  modem  name  from  that  of  Halicarnassna.  To  the  west  of  Ctra- 
mus  we  come  to,  S.  Halicanuaaui,  a  celebrated  city,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Trieienians,  and  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Doric  confederacy,  but  had  been  excluded  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 
It  fel!  afterward  under  the  sway  of  Lygdamis,  one  of  its  own  citiMns,  who  trans- 
mitted his  authority  to  his  daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  such 
honorable  mention,  and  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Somewhat 
later  we  find  it  ruled  by  princes  of  Carian  extraction,  as,  for  instance,  Mausolus 
and  his  sister  and  wife,  the  younger  Artemisia.  The  monument  erected  by  this 
princess  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  called  the  Mmaoleum,  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  city  was  famous  also  for  the  siege  which 
it  stood,  under  Memnon,  against  Alexander  the  Great.    The  ruins  are  at  the 
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modern  Budmn.  3.  Myndut,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Sinvs  Bargytielicus  or 
lasskus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Hasjan  (or,  more  correctly,  Aayn)  Kalessi.  Athenteus 
praises  the  wine  of  this  place  as  good  for  digestion.  Lealie  identiliea  Myndus 
with  Gamiihtti,  but  Cramer  is  in  favor  of  MeiUesha.  4.  Caryanda,  to  the  east, 
the  birth-place  of  Scjlax  the  geographer,  5.  Bargylia,  to  the  northeast,  giving 
one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  It  was  noted  for  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Diana  Cindyas  (so  named  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Cindye).  Whenever  it 
rained  or  snowed,  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  ohaerved  to  be  free  from  moist- 
ure. 6.  /flssus,  to  the  north,  giving  one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf  The 
fisheries  in  its  neighborhood  are  very  abundant,  and  on  these  the  lassians  chiefly 
depended  for  subsistence.  The  town  was  situate  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore, 
and  had  a  good  harbor.  The  neighboring  mountains  supplied  a  beautiful  kind 
of  marble,  used  for  ornamental  puipoaes.  The  color  was  blood-red  and  livid 
■white  striped.  The  remains  of  lassus  are  at  Hassan  (or  Asyn)  Kalcssi.  "With 
lassns  Doris  terminated  on  the  north. 

In  the  interior  of  Cariawehave,  I.  Euromus  or  Eurdpus,  to  the  east  of  lassus, 
founded  by  Idrieus,  son  of  Car,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  in- 
cluded several  adjacent  towns  within  its  territory,  which  were  afterward  taken 
by  Mylasa,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it.  2.  Mylasa,  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Caria,  and  the  residence  of  the  Carian  dynasty  before  Halicarnas- 
sus  fell  under  their  power.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  a  material  which  enabled 
the  mhabitants  to  adorn  their  city  most  sumptuoosly  with'porticocs  and  temples. 
The. site  is  now  occupied  by  Melasso.  3.  Lairanda,  to  the  north,  and  dependent 
on  Mylasa.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Labrandenvs 
(or  Labradcus)  and  Slratias,  The  former  of  these  titles  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  Carian  term  Labrys,  "  a  hatchet,"  the  statue  6f  the  god  bearing  this 
utonsil.  A  paved  road,  called  the  Sacred  Way,  led  to  the  other  temple  from 
Mylasa.  This  latter  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mylasians  and 
the  neighboring  communities.  4,  Sfj-aioniesfl,  to  the  southeast  of  Mylasa,  found- 
ed by  Antiochus  Soter  in  honor  of  his  queen  Stratonice.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  the  village  of  Eski-hissar.  5,  Alabanda,  to  the  north  of  Labranda,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alabandus,  or  else  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  equestrian  victory,  ala,  in  the  Carian  tongue,  signifying  '■  a  horse,"  and 
banda,,  "  a  victory."  This  place  was  famed  for  its  quarries  of  dark-colored 
marble  approaching  to  purple.  It  is  now  represented,  according  to  Leake,  by 
Araii-Aissar.  6.  Antiachia  ad  Maandrum,  to  (he  northeast  of  Alabanda,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Maander  and  Orsinas.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochos, 
son  of  SeleucQS.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  abundance  of  fruits  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  the  fig  called  Iripliylla.  The  site  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Jeni-sher.  7.  Aphrodisias,  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  time  of  Hi- 
erocles  the  metropolis  of  Caria,     Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Gheira. 

L  Y  D 1  A. 
I.  The  boundaries  of  Lydia  diiFered  at  various  times ;  but 
tinder  the  Roman  empire  it  Was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ca- 
ria, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  iVItcander ;  on  the 
north  by  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Cai'cus  and  Macistus,  and  the  intervening  range  of  Mount 
Tammis;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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jEgean.     The  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  and 
bore  the  general  name  of  Ionia. 

II.  The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  wore  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Carians 
and  Mysians.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name 
of  "  Lydia,"  but  always  calls  the  people  Mmones.  Aocording 
to  most  ancient  writers,  they  were  originaUy  called  Msones, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  country. 
HI.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia : 
the  Atyad<B,  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  1221 ;  the  Hera- 
didcB,  from  B.C.  1231  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermnddce,  from  B.C. 
716  to  556.  The  first  two  of  tliese  are  ahnost  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  monarchs  of  the  last  were  engaged  in  almost  unin- 
terrupted wars  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the  em- 
pire steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  until  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  under  Crcesus.  This  empire,  however, 
was  overthrown  by  Cyius  (B.C.  556).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests, Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  western  Asia,  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucidas ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
garaus.  On  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
B.C.  133,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

IV.  The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  tlie  pre- 
cious metals.  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  large  quantities 
of  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  River  Paotolus ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  Crce- 
sus, king  of  Lydia,  made  himself  famous  by  the  rich  presents 
which  he  sent  to  the  different. oracles  of  Greece.  The  fertility 
of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed 
by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers. 

V.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lydia  are,  1.  Sardine,  in  the 
northwest,  and  connected  with  Tamnus,  which  last  separates 
Lydia  in  part  from  Mysia.  2.  Messogis,  a  branch  of  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Mean- 
der. 3.  ThioIus,  detaching  itself  from  Messogis  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  running  parallel  to  that  chain  through  the 
centre  of  Lydia,  and  terminating  on  the  western  coast,  opposite 
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the  island  of  Chios.  4.  Sipylws,  a  branch  of  Tmolus,  stretch- 
ing more  to  the  northwest,  toward  the  cities  of  Cnma  and 
Phoe^a.  The  rivers  of  Lydia  are,  1.  The  Maander,  now  the 
Minder,  rising  near  Cel<Enee,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Aulocrene  {p.  607).  3.  The  Cayster,  rising  in  the  angie 
formed  by  the  range  of  Messogis  in  the  south  and  Tmohs  in 
the  north,  and  falling  into  the  ^gean  near  Ephesus.  Near 
its  mouth  it  formed  the  Asia  Palm,  or  Asian  Marsh,  mueh 
frequented  by  water-fowl.  3.  The  Hermus  (p.  607).  4.  The 
Cmcus,  now  the  Bakir-chat,  separating  Lydia  from  Mysia. 
5.  The  Pactolns  and  Hyllus  or  Pkrygius,  tributaries  of  the 
Hermus. 

VI.  Lydia  answers  now  to  Va.&  Turltish  province  of  Saroit- 
khan,  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Sighla.  We  wiU  now 
mention  the  most  important  places  in  Lydia  Proper,  and  will 
then  give  a  sketch  of  Ionia. 

Places  in  Lydia  Proper. 
In  the  portion  of  Lydia  iying  between  tlie  Caicus  and  Hermus  we  may  name, 
1.  Hiero-CiEsareii.,  where  Diana  Persica  was  woxsliipped,  and  whose  rites  are 
said  Co  hgve  been  established  there  as  early  as  Ihe  reign  of  Cyrus.  2,  Apolldnis, 
to  the  sonth,  named  after  the  wife  of  Atlalus,  and  often  mentioned  by  Cicero! 
Its  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  of  Bullms.  3.  Thyatira,  to  the  north- 
east,  on  the  River  Lyons,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus,  and  built  by  Selencns  Nicalor. 
It  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  Thyatira  is  one  of  the  seven  church- 
es of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  ^i-Amflr.  Tiieplain  to  the  south  of  Thyatira, 
watered  by  the  HyUna,  was  called  Hyrcanius  Campvs,  from  a  colony  of  Hyrca- 
nians  settled  there  by  the  Persians.  4.  Jttlia  Gordus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Hyllus,  and  suinatned  Julia,  in  compliment  to  Julius  C^sar,  or  Augustus.  Its 
remains  are  at  Ghiurdiz.  To  the  southwest  of  this  place  was  the  Gygaa  Polos, 
subsequently  called  Coloe  Palus,  and  now  Lake  Mermcre.  It  was  a  work  of 
human  art,  and  was  a  large  basin  excavated  to  receive  the  waters  which  inun- 
dated the  neighboring  plains.  Near  it  were  the  graves  or  tumuli  of  the  Lydian 
Xings,  from  one  of  whom,  Gyges,  it  received  its  earlier  name.  Among  these 
mounds  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Criesua,  being 
of  enormous  dunensiona,  Hamilton  makes  the  number  of  tumuli  in  this  quarter 
to  be  upward  of  sixty,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin  Tepik.  or  "the  tliousand  hills ;" 
and  describes  the  mound  of  Alyattes  aa  far  exceeding  them  in  size,  and  having 
a  circumference  ofnearly  half  a  mile,  5,  ,^«aA!,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Her- 
mus, and  now  Adata.  6.  Silandus,  to  the  northeast,  an  episcopal  see  of  Lydia, 
now  a  small  village  named  Sdendi. 

in  Lydia,  south  of  the  Hermus,  we  may  name,  1.  Magnesia  ad  Si}nii«m,  just 
below  the  Hermus,  and  near  Mount  Sipylus,  by  which  it  was  distinguiahed  from 
Magnesia,  ad  Msandmm,  farther  aouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Lucius  Scipio,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother 
Africanus,  over  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  In  the  reign  ofTtterius  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  and  overthrew  several  other  cities  in 
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Asia.  II  is  now  Manisaa,  and  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
sultans.  Mount  Sipjlus,  to  the  soath,  is  celebrated  in  najthology  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Tantalus,  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Niche,  There  was  a  city  in 
early  timesr  also  named  Sipylus,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  here  Tan- 
talus is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  though  his  place  of  abode  is  more  commonly 
referred  by  classical  writers  to  Pbrygia.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled  by  a  lake. 
The  lake  was  named  Sale  or  Saioe.  Mount  Sipylus  is  now  Sipali-dag  or  Sa- 
boundji-dag.  2.  Ni/mphaum,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Byaantlne  emperors 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  fine  season,  apart  from  the  earcs  of  public  life. 
The  site  is  now  called  JVyrapfti.  Near  this  place  rose  Mons  Maalasia,  now  Tar- 
iaii,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Tmolus,  3.  Sardea,  to' the  northeast,  the  capital  of 
Lydia  before  the  Persian  conquest,  situate  in  a  fertile  plain  at  Ihe  foot  of  the 
northern  slope  of  Tmolus.  The  River  Pactolus  flowed  through  it,  and  soon 
after  joined  tbe  Hermus.  Even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ly(l.ian  empire  by 
Cyrus  it  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap.  The  burning  of  this  place  by  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  led  to  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  Sardes  is 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lagc  in  the  midst  of  extensive  ruins,  and  is  called  Sart.  Mount  Tmolus  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Boia-dag. 

4.  Hypapa,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cayster,  and  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  females,  a  praise  to  which  the  Lyiiian  women  in  general 
were  entitled.  The  ruins  are  near  the  modern  town  of  BirkhL  5.  Philadelphia, 
to  the  east,  on  the  Riror  Ccgamita,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  It  was  built  by  At- 
talus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamns.  This  place  suffered  repeatedly  by  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  became  eventually  almost  deserted.  It  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches.  The  modern  name  is  AUah-shehr,  or  "  City  of  God."  To 
the  east  and  northeast  was  a  district  named  Catacecaumene  (KmaK^Kavjiivri),  or 
"  Entirely  burnt,"  from  its  volcanic  appearance  and  character.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  were  of  a  black  color,  as  if  they  had 
been  subject  lo  the  action  of  fire.  The  vine,  however,  was  cultivated  here  with 
great  success.  A  fuD  accountofthegeology  of  this  tract  is  given  by  Hamilton, 
e.  Magnesia  ad  MaanSnim,  to  the  southeast  of  Ephesus,  and  near  the  River 
Mffiandcr.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Magnesians  from  Dotium  in  Thessaly, 
and  became  powerful  enough  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus.  Its  territory  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertihty.  The  River  Lelhieua  flowed  close  to  the  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  was  Monnt  Thorax.  Hamilton  has  proved  the  site  of  this  city  to 
be  at  Imi-hazar,  and  not  Gutel-hissar,  as  Pocooke  and  Chandler  supposed, 

7.  Tralles,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
time  of  Slrabo.     It  was  strongly  fortified.      The  site  is  near  Guzd-hissar. 

8.  Nysa,  to  the  northeast,  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature.  Its 
ruins  arc  at  Eski-hissar 


I.  Ionia,  as  already  remarked,  occupied  the  western  shore  of 
Lydia.  It  extended  from  the  Sinus  Cumaus,  now  Gulf  of 
Tschanderli,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Gnus,  and  the  Sinus  Bar- 
^lieticus,  on  the  south,  a  length  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times  that 
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length,  owing  to  the  many  sinuosities  that  marked  it.  Inland 
the  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend  above  forty  miles  from  the 
coast. 

II.  The  Ionic  migration  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor took  place  in  B.C.  1040.  In  truth,  however,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  (p.  469),  it  was  not  one  single  event,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of  loni- 
ans  to  this  quarter.  The  settlers  coming  after  the  jEolians 
oooupied  the  coast  immediately  below  these,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  They  established  colonies  also  in  Chios  and  Samos, 
besides  those  on  the  main  land.  The  cities  on  the  main  land, 
together  with  the  two  islands  just  named,  formed  the  confed- 
eration of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna,  being  seized  by 
Cobphonian  exiles,  was  in  course  of  time  added  to  the  confed- 
eration. The,  names  of  the  thirteen  lonisui  cities,  therefore, 
commencing  on  the  north,  were  as  follows :  Phoccea,  Smyrna, 
ClazonietUB,  Erythra,  Chios,  Teos,  Lebedm,  ColSphon,  Epkii- 
SMS,  Priene,  Samos,  Myus,  and  Miletus.  Other  colonies,  how- 
ever, from  the  original  Ionian  cities,  were  founded  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Gera,  Mycmesus,  Clarus,  &c. 

III.  The  Ionian  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
united  by  a  common  religious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  periodical  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  The  place 
of  assembly  was  the  Paniomwm,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycdle, 
where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune, the  national  deity  of  the  louians. 

Places  in  Ionia. 
1.  Phocita.  the  most  norlhern  of  the  Ionian  cities,  foundeil  by  a  colony  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs,  but  not  included  in  the  Ionian 
confederacy  until  it  had  consented  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  two  princeii 
of  the  line  of  Codrus.  From  the  excellence  of  its  haibor,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  soon  became  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  and  sent 
out  many  colonies,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Massalia,  in  southern  Gaul, 
now  Marseilles.  The  Phooaians  are  known  in  history  by  the  circumstance  of 
tbeir  having  abandoned  their  city,  in  order  to  avoid  subjugation  by  Harpagus, 
tbe  general  of  Cyrus,  and  their  having  sworn  not  to  return  until  an  Igniteil 
mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the  sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  One  halt; 
however,  did  return  ;  the  remainder  migrated  to  Alalia,  a  Phocsan  colony  in 
Corsica,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  Veiia  or  Elaa  in  Lower 
Italy,  Phocsa  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  also 
subsequently  under  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidte  and  the  Romans,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  population  and  commerce.     It  is  now  Fokia  or  Fimges.    3.  Smyrna, 
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to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Smyrna^  or  Hermaus,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  on  the  little  river  Melts.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was 
originally  an  -Eolian  city,  but,  having  given  shelter  to  some  Colophonian  exiles, 
the  latter  took  advantage  of  a  festival,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
It  was  then  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy.  Smyrna  was  celebrated  for 
its  commerce,  and  is  still  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  cities  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyr- 
DKaos  showed  a  cave  near  the  Eources  of  the  Meles  whore  the  bard  was  said 
to  have  composed  his  verses.  From  his  having  been  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  bants  of  the  Melcs,  Homer  was  called  by  the  SmyrnKans  Me- 
Uiigiiies.  This  city  is  now  called  Ismir  by  the  Turks,  but  retains  among  the 
Franks  its  ancient  name.  3.  CUnomsna,  to  the  soothweat,  on  the  lower  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Sinytnsus,  and  the  birth-place  of  Anasagoras  the  philosopher.  lis 
ruins  are  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  modern  Vourla.  Passing  along  the 
coast,  we  come  to  the  Apocrentnas  Pramonlorium,  now  Cape  Esommo,  and  then 
to  the  Md/ena  Pramontorium,  now  Cape  Kara-honToan,  near  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  quarry  where  mili-stones  were  dug  op.  Bending  around  to  the 
south  we  come  next  to,  4.  Erythriz,  a  city  which  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
the  sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  prophecies  there.  The  site  is  still  called 
Ritre.  The  island  of  Chios,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer,  lies  opposite. 
It  is  now  Scie. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  and  doubling  the  ATgenmim  Prommiorium,  now  Cape 
Bianco,  we  reach  a  high  and  rugged  shore  formed  by  Mount  Corycus,  and  in- 
habited formerly  by  a  wild  and  daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy. 
The  ridge  is  now  called  Mount  Koarko,  and  ^Iso  the  Talk  Mminiain.  We  then 
come  to,  5.  Teas,  originally  colonized  by  a  party  of  Minyee  from  Orchomenus  in 
Bteotia,  but  which  subsequently  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  When  Ionia  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  Cyrus,  the  Teians,  in  older  to  avoid  his  sway,  abandoned  Iheir  city, 
and  retired  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  A  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
BtiU  remained,  hut  the  place  never  regained  its  former  importance.  Teoa  was 
the  birth-place  of  Anacreon.  The  chief  produce  of  its  territory  was  wine,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  deilj  principally  revered  here.  The  site  is  now  called  Bou- 
droan.  6.  Lebedas,  to  the  southeast,  originally  held  by  the  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  an  Ionian  colony  under  Andrjemon,  son  of  Codrus,  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  Ephe- 
eu3 ;  but  it  became  a  place  of  some  note  afterward  as  the  general  rendezvous 
of  ^1  the  Ionian  stage- players,  who  met  here  once  a  year,  and  celebrated  games 
and  sports  in  honor  of  Bacchus.     The  population  was  very  much  Teduc-"  ■-  "•" 
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learn  from  Strabo  and  Horace.    The  territory,  howeve 
very  fertile,  and,ihe  mineral  baths  near  the  city  were  in  considerable  n 
of  Lebedus  is  near  some  ruins  called  Ecdeaia  or  Xingi. 


7.  Colophon,  to  the  southeast,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  having  a 
harbor  called  Notiam,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  long  walls. 
The  Colophonian  cavalry  were  at  one  time  very  famous,  and  generally  turned 
the  scale  on  the  side  on  which  they  fought ;  hence  KoSof  iva  imriBivai  {Colo- 
phoMm  addere)  became,  according  to  Strabo,  a  proverb  for  putting  an  end  to  an 
affair ;  hence,  too,  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  vuhich 
the  printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  hook,  was  called  the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  those 
which  claimed  lo  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  it  did  produce,  however,  many 
distinguished  poets,  among  whom  may  be  named  Minmeimus,  Hermesianax, 
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Antimachus  and  Nicander.  The  reain,  still  known  in  pharmacy  as  the  resina 
Colophoma,  Was  obtained  from  this  quarter.  Lysimachus  nearly  ruined  the  place 
by  drawing  ofFthe  greater  part  of  the  population  to  Ephesus,  anil  those  who  re- 
Biaincii  migrated  soon  after  to  Notium,  which  then  tooi  the  name  of  New  Col- 
ophon, Near  Colophon  flowed  the  little  river  Hales,  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  waters.  8.  Clarus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colophon,  and  famed  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  priest  who  gave  the  responses  first  descended  into 
a  cave  and  drank  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  then  revealed  in  verse  to  each  of  those 
who  consulted  the  god  the  aabject  of  his  secret  thoughts.  This  oracle  foretold 
a  speedy  death  to  Germanious.  The  remains  of  Clarus  are  near  the  modern 
village  of  CMlle  or  ZUU. 

9.  Ephesus,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  and  on  its  south- 
ern bank.  Itsfoundationwasascrihed  to  the  Amazons,  and  it  was  subsequently 
colonized  by  the  lonians  under  Androclus,  son  of  Codrus.  Ephesus  was  re- 
markable for  the  worship  of  Diana,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  and  her  rites  were  established  here  long  before  the 
Ionian  migration.  The  first  temple  of  the  goddess  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman 
named  Herostratus,  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
columns.  The  new  structure  which  arose  in  its  place  was  remarkable  for  its 
splendor,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates.  The  city  itself  gradually  increased  with  the 
celebrity  and  splendor  of  its  fane,  and  to  this  Lysimachus  also  contributed  by 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  which  was  subject  to  inun- 
dations, to  a  better  position ;  and  he  also  increased  the  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neighboring  cities.  Epheans  was  the  birth-place  of  Heraclitus,  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  the  painters.  It  is  memo- 
rable in  the  writings  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  the  first  of  the  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  near  the  modern  town 
oiAioiluck,  a  name  corrupted  from  Agio-Tueologos,  the  modern  Greek  epithet 
for  St.  John  ('Ayiof  Beiioyo^),  the  founder  of  the  church  here. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  Mount  Mycale, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  PanionjuDi,  a  temple 
and  place  of  meeting  for  the  members  of  the  Ionian  confederation.  Here  also 
the  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Greek  naval  force,  under  the  command 
of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  against  the  Persian  forces  encamped  near  the 
shore,  and  which  wrested  the  whole  of  Ionia  for  a  time  from  the  Persian  do- 
minion. The  modem  Turkish  village  of  ,Tchangeli  seems  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Panionium.  Doubling  the  Trogilian  promontory,  now  Cape  S. 
Maria,  and  entering  the  Lalmicus  Sinus,  we  come  to,  10.  Priene,  near  the  upper 
^ore,  with  its  two  harbors,  as  mentioned  by  Scylax.  When,  however,  Strabo 
wrote,  the  town  was  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  a  change  produced  by  the  al- 
luvial deposits  of  the  Meeander.  These  same  deposits  have  now.eflectcd  a  still 
greater  change,  for  the  Sinus  Latmicus  is  now  closed  up  by  the  slime  brooght 
down  by  this  river,  and  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake.  Priene  originally  be- 
hmged  to  the  Oarians.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece.  The  ruins  are  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Samsouit.  II,  Miletus, 
on  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  near  its  mouth.  This  city  also  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Ionian  col- 
onists. The  admirable  situation  of  Miletus,  and  the  convenience  of  having  four 
harbors,  gave  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs, 
lis  commerce  was  most  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  its  colonies  exceeded 
Oiat  ot  any  other  city  of  antiquity.    Miletiia  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  Anax- 
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iraaniler,  ar.d  Anaximenes,  the  philosophers,  and  also  of  Cadmos  and  Heeatsus, 
two  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  Greece.  The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of 
the  lonians,  were  voluptuous  and  effeminate ;  they  enjoyed,  however,  a  high 
repute  for  their  manufacture  of  couches  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  their 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  richly-dyed  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  The  site 
of  this  place  is  marked  by  a  mean  little  settlement  called  Palal  ot  Palatia,  i,  c, 
"the  Palaces."  13.  Latmus,  to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Sinus 
Latmicus,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Latmus,  the 
fabled  seat  of  the  adventures  of  Endymion.  13,  Didymi,  to  the  southwest  of 
Miletus,  the  seat  of  tlie  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymteus,  and 
where  the  Branchidte  officiated.  The  temple  was  burned  by  the  Persians  after 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  the  Branchldie  accompanied  them  on  their  retreat, 
taking  with  them  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Milesians,  however,  rebuilt  the 
temple  with  the  greatest  splendor,  as  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day  abun- 
dantly testify.  The  promontoty  of  Posidium,  now  Cape  Artora,  terminated 
Ionia  to  the  south.  Inland,  however,  we  have  to  mention,  14.  Myas,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meeander,  and  about  thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  places  granted  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Themistocles  for  his  sub- 
sistence during  his  residence  in  Asia.  The  choking  up  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
produced  bo  great  an  abundance  of  gnats  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Myus  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  city  and  remove  to  Miletus.  This  will  close  our  ac- 
count of  Ionia,  The  description  of  Chios  and  Samos  will  be  given  with  that  of 
the  other  islands,  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Asia  Minor, 


I.  Mysia  was  bounded  ou  the  north  by  the  Propontis,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  by  the  Mgaan,  on 
the  south  by  Lydia,  on  the  east  by  Bithynia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Phrygia. 

II.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mysi  (Muoot),  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Teucri,  both  being  most  probably  of  Thracian  ori- 
gin, and  connected  with  the  Meesi  who  dwelt  along  the  Ister 
or  Danube.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  .^olic  colo- 
nies on  the  shores  of  this  country,  a  Mysian  kingdom,  named 
Teuthrania,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus ;  it  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.  The  Mysians  lived  in  small  tribes 
on  their  mountams  or  in  valleys. 

III.  The  range  of  Mount  Temnus,  of  which  Ida  forms  part, 
traversed  this  country  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  commencing  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  From  its 
southern  and  southwestern  declivity  flow  the  Caicus,  Mysius, 
Evenus,  Sinwis,  and  Scamander;  from  its  northeastern  and 
northern  declivity,  the  Macestus,  Tarsius,  JEsepus,  and  Gran- 
icus. 

IV.  In  considering  this  country,  the  most  convenient  division 
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will  be  into,  Jirst,  the  coast  of  the  Propontis;,  from  the  headland 
and  town  of  Priapus  on  the  west,  where  the  Hellespont  eotn- 
menoes,  to  the  River  Rhyndacus  on  the  east,  where  Mysia 
ends ;  secondly,  the  Hellespontine  shore,  from  Priapus  to  the 
promontory  of  SigEeum,  where  the  strait  terminates ;  thirdly, 
Troas ;  fourthly,  the  ^olic  colonies ;  and,  lastly,  the  interior  of 
Mysia. 

Places  on  the  Shore  of  the  Pkopontis. 

1.  Priapus,  a  headland  and  oity  at  the  opening  of  the  Propontis,  now  Karaboa. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  was  named  after  the  god  Priapus. 
The  territorj  produced  excellent  wine.  3.  Harpagium,  a  short  distance  below, 
where  Ganymede  was  fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away  by  the  eagle  of  Jove. 
Near  this  place  the  River  Granicus  empties  into  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  which 
liver  Alexander  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Persians.  The  Granicus  is 
now  the  Kodsha-Su.  Cramer  less  correctly  makes  it  the  Satal-Dere.  3.  Zelea, 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  Msepua,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  the 
city  of  Pandarus,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
,  Persian  array  prior  to  the  battle  of  tlie  Granicus.  The  site  is  now  called  Bigah, 
and  the  Palus  Aphnitu,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  the  Lake  of  Bigak.  The  River 
.^sepus,  according  to  Leake,  is  the  Bokla ;  bat.  according  to  Gosselin,  the  Salal- 
Bcri.  4.  Memvoms  tamidus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  .^sepus,  the  tomb  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  close  to  it  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  5.  Cyz- 
icus,  the  largest  and  post  celebrated  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  and 
a  colony  of  JWiietus.  It  was  famed  for  its  commerce,  opulence,  the  splendor  of 
its  public  edifices,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions.  It  possessed  also 
extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  two  harbors,  one  called  Chytus,  the  other 
Pawirmas,  which  together  could  contain  two  hundred  galleys.  The  latter  still 
retains  the  name  of  Panormo.  Cyiicus  was  at  first  situate  on  the  neck  of  a  pen- 
insula 1  this  peninsula  was  subsequently  converted  into  an  island,  and  this  isl- 
and, again,  was  subsetjuently  connected  with  the  main  land  by  Alexander  through 
two  bridges.  Now,  however,  the  spot  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  peninsular  form. 
Cyzicus  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  staters,  which,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, were  worth  each  twenty-eight  Attic  drachmse.  It  continued  to  be 
a  Very  flourishing  city  under  the  Koman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  ruins 
are  near  the  modern  town  oi  Erdek,  which  itself  answers  to  the  ancient  Atlace. 
6.  Ptacia,  to  the  east,  named  by  Herodotus,  together  with  Scytace,  farther  on, 
among  the  few  settlements  belonging  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  which 
existed  in  his  time.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  spoke  a  Janguage  which 
veas  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  neighboring  people.  Further  on  wc  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndaous,  This  river,  now  the  Edrenos-Su,  rises  in  Ph,y- 
gia  Eficutas,  near  Azaai,  the  modern  Tjaudcre,  and  after  receiving  the  Maccs- 
tm,  now  Mickalicli,  and  other  streams,  and  separating  Bithynia  from  Mysia,  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  tlie  httle  island  of  Sesbicjis,  now  Kidolirano. 

Places  on   the    Hellebpontinb    Shoee, 
The  Hellesponlus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  took  its  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  who  was  drowned  in  it  on  her  passage  to  Colchis.     Its  modern  name 
:ome  from  the  ancient  Dardania,  in  its  vicinity.     The  strait 
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properly  begins  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  headland  of  Priapus,  now  Cape 
Karaboa,  and  terminates  with  the  proinonlory  of  Sigffinm,  now  Cape  Jemscker. 
Some  ancient  writers,  however,  made  the  Hellespont  commence  at  CaUipotis, 
01  where  are  now  the  straits  of  Gaffipi>;i.  The  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  is  un- 
equal, but  where  least,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mHo  across.  On  the 
Hellespontine  shore  we  may  name  the  following  places  : 

1.  iinuTB,  to  the  west  of  Priapus,  and  well  known  for  a  species  of  shell-fiah 
caught  there.  3-  Pilyea,  near  it,  so  called  from  the  number  of  pine-trees  {mrvi. 
"a  pine-tree")  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  3,  Pariutn,  to  the  west,  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  had  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor.  4.  Lampsactis,  to  the  south- 
west, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.  It  was  known  at 
first  by  the  name  o(  Pilyusa,  but  afterward  received  colonies  from  Phociea  and 
Miletus,  and  changed  its  appellation.  The  adjacent  territory  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  excellent  wine,  and  Priapus  was  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Lamp- 
saeus  with  peculiar  honors.  Hence  the  morals  of  the  place  became  very  corrupt, 
and  Alexander,  it  is  said,  determined  in  consequence  to  destroy  it ;  but  It  was 
saved  by  the  artifice  of  Anasimenes  the  orator,  a  native  of  the  city,  who,  when 
Alexander  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  grant  his  request,  whatever 
it  might  he  (the  monarch  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  ask  him  to  save  the 
place),  entreated  him  to  destroy  it.  Lampsacus  produced  several  distinguished 
literary  men  and  philosophers,  and,  among  them,  Charon  the  historian  and  Me- 
trodoms  the  Epicurean.  The  ancient  site  is  near  the  modern  town  otLamsaki. 
5.  Percbte,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Praclius,  now  the  river  of  Bergas.  This 
was  one  of  the  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  6.  Arabe, 
to  the  southwest,  where  Alexander  stationed  his  army,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  7.  Ab^dos,  to  the  west,  a  rich  and  flourishing 
place,  occupied  after  the  Trojan  war  by  some  Thracians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  a  Milesian  colony.  Here  Xerxes,  seated  on  an  eminence,  surveyed  his  im- 
mense land  and  naval  forces ;  and  here,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  seven  stadia,  he  constructed  bis  bridge  of 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  his  army  into  Europe.  Sestos  stood  farther  to 
the  north,  the  distance  between  it  and  Abydos  being  not  less  than  thirty  stadia. 
Abydos  has  also  derived  some  celebrity  from  the  romantic  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander-  The  point  of  land  on  which  Abydos  stood  is  now  called  Cape  Nagara. 
But  few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  the  materials  having  heen  carried  off 
by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  building  the  Saltanie  Kalttsi,  or  Old  Castle  of  Asia, 
three  miles  to  the  south. 

Places  in  Troas. 

I.  The  territory  of  Troas,  in  woatem  Mysia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
River  Rhodias,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Ida. ;  on  the  east  by  another  portion  of 
the  same  chain ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinvs  AdramyUams,  now  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
miti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ^Eg/Eaii.  The  northern  part  included  the  district 
of  Dardama ;  the  western  side  extended  from  the  Sigfean  promontory  on  the 
north,  to  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba  on  the  south. 

II.  The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Ida,  now 
Kas-dagh,  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the 
main  ridge,  was  likened  by  the  ancients  lo  the  insect  named  centipede.  Two 
of  its  summits,  which  bore  special  appellations,  were  Cotylus  and  Gargara. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were,  most  probably,  of  Thraclan  origin. 
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At  the  time,  however,  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  liad  reaghed  a  higher  state  of 
proaperit;  and  civilization  than  their  opponents  the  Achiel.  The  first  monarch 
in  Troas  is  said  lo  have  been  Tencer,  from  whom  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
Teucri.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  yet  built.  Dardanos,  probably 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the  island  of  Samothrace  lo  Troas,  received  the 
daughter  of  Teucer  in  marriage,  together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  king- 
dom, founded  the  city  of  Dardaims,  and  called  the  adjacent  region  Dardania. 
Dardanus  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  IIus  and  Erichthonins.  The  former 
of  these  died  without  issue ;  the  latter,  wbo  succeeded  him,  became  the  father 
of  Tr03,  from  whom  the  names  Troas  and  Troja  are  derived.  Tros  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Uus,  founded  the  city  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the 
city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo,  Soon  after  this,  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  hut  was  restored  to  Priam, 
the  son  of  Laomedon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until 
his  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  Paris.  After  a  siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  look 
and  destroyed  the  city.  We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  Troad. 

1.  Dard^us,  about  seventy  stadia  from  Abydos,  and  near,  the  PromontoHun 
Dardanium,  now  Cape  Kepoburan.  Though  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
was  farther  inland,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  By  whom  the  second  Darda- 
nus was  founded  is  uncertain.  The  place  eiisted,  however,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, who  mentions  its  capture  bylhe  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Dardania,  from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  Hellespont 
(Dardimdles)  is  derived,  2.  Rhateum,  farther  to  the  southwest,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  Ajaxwas  buried  on  this  promontory,  and  the  tnmulus, 
anciently  called  ^anleum,  still  exists.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  place  where 
this  tomb  stands  is  Intepi,  and  the  village  of  It-Ghelmes  represents  RhiBteum, 
Between  the  promontory  of  Rhfcteum  and  that  of  Sigteum,  the  Grecian  navaL 
camp  was  placed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  3.  Gergis,  nearly  due  east  of  Dardanus, 
and  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  an  acrop- 
olis and  very  lofty  walls.  Here  Apollo  Gergithius  was  worshipped,  and  here 
also  the  Erythrean  sibyl  is  said  to  have  been  born     4  Paltcsccpsis  some  dis 
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Greece  to  his  native  town.  On  his  death  they  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  illiterate 
relations  of  his,  who  at  first  allowed  them  lo  remain  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
afterward  buried  them  in  a  damp  place,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  Eumenes 
of  Pergamns,  whose  subjects  they  were,  and  who  was  busily  employed  in  adding 
to  his  recently-established  library.  They  were  afterward  dug  up,  very  much 
injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  whose  library  was 
afterward  seized  by  Sylla  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  the  MSS.  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  Rome.  Stahr,  however,  maintains  that  this  story  is  true  only 
of  certain  copies  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  site  of  Scepsis  is  still  called 
Eskia'pchi. 
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6   Troja.  called  also  Hium,  llie  capital  of  Troas.  and  whioli  appears  from  Ho- 
mer to  have  stood  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
on  a  rising  ground  hetween  that  river  and  the  Simois.    The  site  of  this  cele- 
brated city  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  near  the  modern  viUage  of  Bunar- 
Baski.     The  citadel  of  Troy  was  called  Psr£flm«s.     The  city,  according  to  the 
most  correct  opinion,  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  town  of  Novum  iiium,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it.    The  River  Scamander,  called  also  XarUhui.  probably  from  the  yellovr 
color  of  its  waters,  rose  from  some  hot  and  cold  springs  near  Troy.     It  is  now 
the  River  of  Bumr-Bashi.     The  SimoU,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  Mount  Ida, 
near  Gargarus,  to  the  east  of  Troy,  and  was  a  much  larger  and  more  impetuous 
stream     It  is  now  the  Mendere-SK.     Both  rivers  united  before  entering  the  sea. 
7,  Nctum  Ilium,  to  the  northwest  of  Troja,  and  nearer  ttie  sea.     It  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  long  after  the  -Eolian  migration,  and,  in  order  to  gam  ce- 
lebrity for  it,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmed  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy,    This  was  the  city  which  Xeries,  and  subsequently  Alexander,  visited, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  which  they  both  offered  up  sacriBces,  thinking  that  they 
had  seen  the  famous  city  of  Priam.     It  vi-as  afterward  fortified  by  Lysunachus, 
and  its  population  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
It  experienced  also  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
them  of  the  Romans.    According  to  Leake,  its  site  is  on  a  hill  to  the  eastward 
of  the  villages  of  Kium-Ki^i  and  Kalafatli,  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  lower  castle  of  the  DaTdanelhs.     8.  Sigavm,  a  town  and  promontory  to  the 
northwest.     The  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  few  years  afterward  seized  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  rise  to  a  n-ar 
between  the  two  states.     This  contest  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  prowess 
of  Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  Mytileneans,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  poet 
AlCBUs,  who  left  his  shield  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  town  of  Sigsrum  no 
longer  existed  in  Strabo's  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  inhabftants  of 
Novum  Ilium.    The  promontory  of  Sigffium,  now  Jeniacher,  was  celebrated  as 
Ihe  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Achilles,  Patroelus,  and  Antilochus  were  interred, 
and  three  mounds  at  the  present  day  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  three  tombs. 
9.  Akxandrea  Trom,  to  the  sopth,  on  the  coast,  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  from  him  AjUigonai,  and  afterward  called  AhxaT^rea  Troas  by  Lysim- 
achus,  in  honor  of  Alexander.    Under  the  Romans  it  attained  to  its  height  of 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.     In 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  it  is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that 
St  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia.     Both  Julius  Cesar  and  Constan- 
tine  thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of  empire  here.    The  site  is  now  called 
Esii  Slamhoul,  i.  e.,  "  the  Old  City,"  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence,    10.  Chrysa,  a  little  to  the  south,  sumamed  Dia,  and  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheus.    The  temple  itself  was  called  Sminthmm. 

11  ifoiesium,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  salt 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  salt  works  themselves  were  at  TTOfasa-  Leaving 
this  place,  and  doubling  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba.  we  enter 
the  Si»«>  Adramyuc«us,  now  G^f  of  Adramiii.  taking  Ks  name  from  Adramyl- 
Hum  now  Adramiti,  at  its  head.     On  the  northern  shore  of  this  gulf  we  have, 

12  Aisus,  a  Lesbian  colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  the  Sloic,  and  the 
successor  of  Zeno.  Aristotle  also  resided  here  some  time,  having  married  the 
niece  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  the  place.  The  wheat  of  Assus  was  reserved  for 
the  table  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  Assian  stone,  used  for  coffins,  and  said  to 
consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  found  in  this  vicinity.     The  site  of  Assus 
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is  now  oalieil  Seriam  Kaksi.  13,  Gargara,  !o  the  cast,  another  ^olian  colony, 
Uking  its  name  from  Gargarus,  the  celebrated  summit  of  Ida.  The  country 
around  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  14.  Antandns,  to  the  east,  a  he  foot 
of  Mount  Alexandra,  one  of  the  summits  of  Ida,  and  so  called,  it  is  sa  d  torn 
the  judgment  of  Paris  or  Alexander,  which  took  place  upon  this  noun  a  n 
Antandrus  is  now  AniandTo.  15.  Cilia,  to  the  east,  where  Apollo  was  part  en 
larly  worshipped.  16.  Adtamytiium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  with  a  ha  bo  and 
winter  station  for  ships.  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  wealthy  and  flou  sh  ug 
city,  and  is  now  Adramiti.  In  the  interior  of  Troas  we  may  notice,  7  Th 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  sHrnamed  Hypoplacia  from  heing  situa  e  a  he 
fool  of  Mount  f/aeujCujro  n'naKi^).  It  was  Ihe  city  of  Eetion,  father  of  \  don 
ache,  and  was  sacked  by  Achilles 

MQhlS. 

I.  The  ^olic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  owed  their  origin  to 
what  is  termed  the  .^olic  migration,  which  took  place  from 
Greece  on  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclid^,  B.C.  1124. 
The  new  settlements  occupied  by  them  on  the  main  land  were 
called  ^olis.  Besides  these,  however,  the  jEolians  also  formed 
insular  settlements  in  Temdos,  Lesbos,  and  the  group  of  islands 
called  Hecatonnesi,  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent. 

n.  ^olis  may  be  divided  into  Old  and  New.  Old  jEolis 
consisted  of  the  twelve  .^olian  cities  named  Cyrm,  Temnus, 
^g-(E,  Neon-Teiehos,  Larissa,  Myrina,  Gryneum,  Argwessa, 
Pitune,  Atarneus,  Canm,  and  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned 
of  these,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  became  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy, 

ni.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of  New  ^oh's 
to  all  the  other  ^olic  cities,  from  below  Adramyttium  to  the 
quarter  where  Old  iEolis  begins.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
term  jEoIis  is  employed  in  a  very  general  sense,  to  denote  all 
the  .iEolic  settlements  on  the  western  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  includes  both  Old  and  New  .^olis,  to- 
gether with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Propontis. 

Places  in  ^olis. 
I.  In  Neie  ^olii  we  have,  1.  C(>rypkas,  founded  by  the  Mylilenaians.  2.  Cis- 
lAeae,  just  below,  a  flourishing  town  and  port,  but  deserted  in  the  time  of  Slrabo. 
3.  Feparene,  to  the  southeast,  subsequenUy  caUed  Thtodosiopolis,  having  a  cop- 
per mine  in  its  vicinity,  and  famous  aUo  for  its  wine.  The  promontory  of 
Pyrrha,  closing  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus  to  the  south,  is  now  Cape  S.  Nicola. 
On  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  Hecatmncn,  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  called 
JWttscMHji,  and  derive  their  modern  name  from  the  town  of  Muaco,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Pardosdcnt,  an  ^olian  town  in  the  largest  one  of  the  group. 
i.  Carhie,  to  the  west  of  Feparene,  and  now  probably  Chirin-Keui. 
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and  having  a  rich  and  productive  territory.  It  was 
ofHermias,  tyrant  of  A3SU3.  TheniinsareneartheTfflageofDiiW!.  S.  Cans, 
to  the  south,  a  colony  of  Locrians.  3.  PMm.  to  the  southeast,  a  city  of  some 
note,  having  two  harbors,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  now  the  Komh 
It  was  (he  birth-place  of  Arcesilas,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy.  The 
bricks  made  here  were  so  light  as  to  float,  it  is  said,  in  water.  The  site  of  the 
place  is  now  called  Tckanddi.  The  promontory  of  Cana,  to  the  west,  is  now 
Cape  Colmmi.  4.  Pergamv.^  or  Pergamum,  to  the  northeast,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  the  two  small  rivers  Sdhus  and  Cclius,  both  emptying  into  the  CaKus.  It 
was  at  first  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
hill,  and  when  the  city  began  to  be  formed  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  for- 
tress served  as  a  citadel.  Pergamas  became  subsequently  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  maoh  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
famous  also  for  its  library,  founded  byEumenes  II.,  and  which  consisted  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  This  noble  collection  was  aiterward 
given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandrea,  where  it  formed 
part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city.  It  was  from  their  being  first  used 
for  writing  in  this  library  that  parchment  skins  were  called  Pergamena  charla, 
whence  ■'  pergamen  '■  or  parchment,  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  employ  parch- 
ment for  books,  because  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  forbidden  the  esporta- 
tion  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Pergamenian  library,  il  pos- 
sible, and  prevent  it  from  rivalHng  his  on^n.  Pergamus  is  .one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  The  modern  town  retains  the  name  of  BcrguToah 
or  Bergma. 

5,  Eltea,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Pergamus,  giving  the  name  of  C/cai.ciis 
to  the  bay  on  which  it  stood,  but  which  was  more  commonly  called  the  Sinus 
Cumaus,  now  the  Gulf  of  T,:handdi. .  6,  Gn/nium  or  Gryea,  to  the  south,  on 
the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  hence  obtamed  the  sur- 
name of  Grynsus.  The  temple  of  the  god  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  white  marble  of  which  it  was  built-  The  site  of  this  place  is  now 
called  Glissdik.  7.  Mpina;  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  called,  subsequently, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  SebastopoUs,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  who  had  granted  it 
a  remission  of  imposts  on  account  of  Ihe  damage  it  had  sustained  from  an  earth- 
quake. 8,  Cyme,  the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  ^olian  cities,  situate  to 
the  southeast,  and  sumamed  Phritonia,  because  its  first  founders  had  settled  for 
some  time  around  Mount  Pftricium  in  Locris,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Asia.  Cyme  was  one  of  the  many  cities  which  claimed  to  he  the  birth-place  of 
Homer,  It  could  claim,  however,  on  surer  grounds,  the  historian  Ephorus  as  3 
native.  In  general,  however,  the  Cymeans  were  taxed  with  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  in  common  with  several  other  cities  of  Asia.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
Turkish  village  of  Sanierli.  9,  Larissa,  to  the  southeast,  aurnamed  PhricowU 
like  Cyme,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was,  as  its  nartie  imports,  originally  a 
Peiasgic  settlement  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  jEolians.  10,  Neon-Teichos,  be- 
tween Larissa  and  Cyme,  founded  by  the  ^olians  as  a  temporary  fortress  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country  from  LocrU.  It  afterward  became  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  ^olis.  The  ruins  are  to  be  sought  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  above  Giuzd-Hissat-  1 1 .  Temnus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Hermus  probably,  and  in  a  commanding  situation  overiooking  the  plains 
of  Cyme,  Phocsea,  and  Smyrna,  The  village  of  Mertimm,  to  the  north  of  Smyr- 
na is  supposed  to  mark  its  site,    IS.  Mga,  to  the  north  of  Temnus,    13,  ^gi- 
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roessa,  HieiHioned  by  HoroJoms  as  one  of  the  twelve  ^olian  cities,  and  prob- 
ably  the  same  as  Altalia  Agroira,  assigned  by  Slephanus  to  Ljdia,  but  by  Pliny 


I.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Fhrygia,  on  the  west  by  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  the  Propontts,  and  Mysia,  and  on  the  east  by  Paph- 
lagonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by* the  River  Parthenius. 
If,  however,  we  exclude,  as  some  do,  the  Mariandyni  from  Bi- 
thynia, the  eastern  boundary  will  then  be  formed  by  the  River 
Sang'a/nus. 

n.  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Sinus  Cianus,  now  Guif 
of  Kio,  and  the  &inus  Olbianus  or  Astacenus,  now.  Gulf 
of  Isnikmid.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  country  as  a 
very  fertile  one,  though  a  great  part  of  it  was  mountainous. 
The  mountains  themselves,  however,  were  covered  with  valu- 
able ship  timber.  The  main  group  is  that  of  Olympus,  occu- 
pying the  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  extending 
from  east  to  west.  The  western  extremity  of  the  range  was 
caUed  the  Mysian  Olympus  ;  the  eastern,  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus. 

III.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  called  Bebry- 
ces.  They  were  afterward  conquered  or  displaced  by  the  Thyni 
and  Bitkyni,  cognate  tribes  of  Thracian  origin,  who  came  from 
the  Europealn  side  of  the  Propontis.  These  last  were  conquered 
in  their  turn  by  Crcesus,  and  on  his  overthrow  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empue.  Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  but  his  general  Calantus  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
a  native  prince,  who  founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
continued  until  74  B.C.,  when  Nicomedes  HI.  left  it  by  his  wiU 
to  the  Romans.  As  a  Roman  province,  Bithynia  is  weU  known 
to  us  through  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  placed 
over  it  as  governor  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IV.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are,  1.  The  Rkynddcus,  sep- 
arating it  from  Mysia.  2.  The  Sangurius,  now  Sakaria. 
3.  The  Parthenius,  now  Bartan.  Modern  traveUers  describe 
the  country  as  beautiful  and  romantic,  abounding  in  vines 
and  forests,  and  particularly  fertile  near  Brousa,  the  ancient 
Prusias. 
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Places  in  Bithykia. 

1.  DajiiyJiam,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyniiacus,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia,  and  from  which  the  satrapj  itself  was  called  the 
Dascylian.  Near  it  was  the  Pains  Daseylitia,  formed  by  the  River  Odrysscs  or 
Horisius,  a  branch  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  bow  the  Niloufer  or  Oufersu-  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Dascylium  is  still  called  Diaskilo.  2.  Myrlca,  to 
the  east,  a  colony  of  the  Colophonians,  and  a  flourishing  city  nntil  taken  and 
destroyed  by  PhHip  the  last  ofMacedon.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  hy  Prusias, 
Mng  of  Bilhynia,  who  calleil  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  site  now  called  Modania.  3,  Cius,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  head  of,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus,  now  Golf  of  Kio.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, and  advantageously  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ascamua,  which 
discharged  into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascaniua,  and  being  navi- 
gable, rendered  Ciua  the  emporium  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  country,  and 
many  inland  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.  It  served  also  as  the  port  of  JVicim. 
Cius  was  destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Maeedon,  but  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Prusias  ad  Mare  (wpa?  Mlaaaav).  The  site  is  still  sailed 
Kio.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cius  was  Mount  Arganlluinws,  whence  flowed  the  little 
River  Hylas,  where  the  youth  of  that  name  pas  fabled  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  N^ds.  This  mountainrangeendsin  the  promontory  of  Poitdtum, 
now  Cape  Bozliurun.  4.  Prusa  ad  Olympmm  (firi  tu  'OAlipjr^)),  to  the  south  of 
Cius,  an  important  city,  and  so  called  from  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  or  the  Mysian  part  of  the  chain.  It  was  built,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, by  Prusias  I.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  when  residing  at  the  court 
of  that  monarch.  Dio  Chrysostom  was  horn  here.  The  modem  name  is  Broasa, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brousa  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  prior  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  The  Mys- 
ian Olympus  is  now  called  Toamandji  Dagh;  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
range  is  Keschuck  Dag.  The  appellation  of  "Mysian"  is  a  misnomer,  since  the 
highest  part  of  this  branch  of  the  chain  is  in  jBlthynia.  5.  Hadriani,  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Khyndaous,  and  the  native  place  of  Aristidesthe  rhetorician.  It 
is  now  Edrenos.  G.  Tficaa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ascanius,  and 
the  capital  of  Bithynia.  It  was  built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  who  called  il 
Antigonla ;  but  it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Kiceea  from  Lysimachus, 
inhonor  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Antipater.  It  stood  in  an  extensive  plain,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  r^ht  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  from  a  monument  near  the  gymnasium  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
four  gates.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  and  of  Dio 
Cassius,  Nioffia  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  council  held 
there  against  the  Arian  heresy,  A.D.  3SB.  The  creed  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
is  called  the  Nicene.  This  place  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars 
between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  an  in- 
significant  town  called  Jsnii.  The  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  natron  that  garments  dipped  in  them  were  cleansed  without  any 
farther  trouhlo, 

7.  Aatacua,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Sinus  Olbianus  or  Aalacenus.  !t  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Megarians,  but,  having  been  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athens,  it  received  the  name  of  Olbia,  or  "  the  Happy,"  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimaehus,  but  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  his  new  city 
of  Nicomedia,    6,  mcome^a,  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf,  founded  by  Nicomedes  L 
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of  Bitliynia,  and  the  chief  re  si  Jen  CO  of  the  Bithjnian  kings,  an  honor,  however, 
subsequently  divided  with  Nicsea.  It  increased  greatly  under  the  Romans,  and 
became  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Byzantium  lo  the  upper  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  often  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Parthians  or  Persians,  Constantine  the  Great  breathed  his  last  at  his  villa 
neat  this  city.  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  was  born  here.  It  is  now 
called  Imikmid,  or  Ismid,  and  is  still  B  place  of  importance.  9.  hibyssa,  to  the 
west,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  guH  and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Han- 
nibal ended  his  days,  and  where  his  remains  were  interred.  Plutarch  calls  it  a 
small  village.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  the  modem  Ghelae,  but 
Leake  more  correctly  places  it  at  Mah-um,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gheise. 
10.  Cakhedon,  less  correctly  written  Ckalceion,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying  op- 
posite lo  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  seventeen  years  earher  than  this  latter 
eitjj  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  jeered  as  blind  men  {though  by  no  means 
justly,  considering  the  time  when  the  place  was  founded)  for  having  overlooked 
the  far  superior  site  of  Byzantium.  It  was,  nevertheless,  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertiUty,  so  that  this  soon 
became  a  very  flourishing  place.  It  contained  many  beautiful  buildings  and 
monuments.  Under  the  first  Christian  emperors  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Bilhynia,  whidi  now  assumed  the  name  of  Pantica  Prima. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  council  was  held,  A.  D.  451,  against  theEutychianher- 
esy.  The  site  of  Calchedon  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadi-Keui,  or 
"  the  Judge's  Village."  TraveDers  were  ferried  across  to  Byzantium  from  the 
northern  headland  called  .Sous  or  Damidis,  the  first  name  being  derived  from  lo, 
who  swam  across  the  strait  at  this  place,  and  the  latter  from  Damalis,  the  wife 
of  the  Athenian  general  Chares.  11.  ChrysopBlis,  a  little  to  the  northwest,  and 
having  a  wide  and  beautiful  harbor.  It  is  now  Scutari.  More  to  the  north,  and 
near  to  tie  opening  of  the  Bosporus  wa  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Uriua 
(Oip  Of)  or  the     D  spenaer  of  favo  mg  w  nds 

Pass  ng  mto  the  Eux  ne  and  p  oceed  ng  n  an  eastern  direction  along  the 
northern  coast  ol  B  Ihyn  a  e  om  to  Calpe,  a  harbor,  with  fine  water, 
ment  oned  by  Xenophon  vho  hal  ed  the  e  some  time  with  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  so  1  ol  the  adjacent  country  was  exl  en  ely  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
h  lis  iffo  ded  li  e  naval  t  nber  Tie  e  was  also  a  promontory  here  called 
Calpe  The  modern  name  of  both  po  t  and  promontory  is  Kirpeh.  2.  Thynina, 
a  small  sland  hav  no-  a  port  and  ly  ng  close  to  the  land.  It  was  afterward 
called  Apolion  a)  from  ApoUo  s  be  ng  womb  pped  there.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  of  the  A  gonau  s  and  s  now  Kefk  n  8.  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  situate  a 
little  distance  inland,  on  the  River  Hypius,  now  the  Mitan.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Prusias,  and  was  named  from  its  situation,  for  distinction'  saiie  from  Pru- 
sias  on  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Uskab.  The  country 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Maiiandyni,  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  who,  differing  neither  in  language  nor  in  customs  materially  from 
the  Bithyni,  may  justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thraoian  stock, 
4-  Heraelca  Ponlica,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni, 
a  portion  of  whom,  near  the  city,  they  brought  into  subjection,  and  treated  as  he- 
lots. It  was  called  Ponlica,  or  in  Ponlo,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  cities 
named  Heraclea,  and  scattered  over  the  ancient  world.  It  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  commercial  city,  and  acquired  possession  of  all  the  coast 
Irom  the  Sangarius  to  the  Parthenius.  Heraclea  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  a  tyrant  named  Dionysius,  who  proved  an  excellent  ruler.  The  Heracie- 
ots.afterremainingeighty-fouryears  under  kingly  authority,  passed  SI 
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under  ihc  dominion  of  Mithradatos  and  Rome.  It  is  now  a  small  place,  named 
Erckli.  Near  Heraelea,  on  a  peninsula  termed  the  Aoherusian,  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  where  Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  interior  of  Bithynia  we  may  name,  1.  Bilhynium,  near  the  Sangariua, 
and  in  a  district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures,  and  a  cheese 
much  esteemed  at  Rome  It  changed  ite  name  subsequently  to  Claadiopolis, 
and  increased  greatly  under  Hadrian,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  favorite  An- 
tmoQs  Under  Theodosius  I.  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Ho- 
aonas  It  now  probably  answers  to  the  town  of  Gkeiuak.  2.  Cralia,  to  the 
aoutheisl  called  also  Flaviopolis,  flourished  under  the  emperors  of  the  Fla- 
vian 1  ne  Its  s  le  IS  near  the  modern  Tereboli.  3.  Dusis  pros  Olumpan,  to  the 
northeast  Its  site  is  probably  near  the  village  of  Dastche.  4.  Hadna-itopdu, 
to  the  east  now  Boh  5  Badastana,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Cratia 
Here  the  Emperor  Jovian  died  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Constantinople 
6  Gord  am  afterward  Jultapotis,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  confines  of  (jalatia, 
and  near  the  River  Sangarius.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
kings  Gordius  and  Midas,  and  in  its  citadel,  which  had  been  the  palace  of  Gor- 
dius,  was  preserved  the  famous  knot  which  Alexander,  cut.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  traffic,  from  its  central  situation,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Euxine,  and  the  Sea  of  Cilicia,  It  continued  to  flourish,  under  the 
name  of  Juliopohs,  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  many  centuries. 

PAFHLAGONIA. 

I.  Paphlagonia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west 
by  Bithynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  River 
Parthenius,  and  froni  Pontus  by  the  River  Halys.  Paphla- 
gonia is  described  by  Xenophon  as  a  country  having  very  beau- 
tiful plains  and  very  high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  mountains.  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains  is  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  now  Ulgaz  Dagh,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Ida  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in 
Bithynia. 

II.  The  chief  rivej-s  are,  1.  The  Parthenius,  already  men- 
tioned. 9.  The  Amnias,  now  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the 
Halys ;  and,  3.  The  Halys,  now  Kizil  Ermak.  The  Halys 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Crcesus. 

III.  This  rough  country  had  but  few  roads ;  in  different  parts 
;he  soil  varied  in  its  degrees  of  fertility;  in  the  north,  but  par- 
doularly  about  Sinope,  the  land  was  fruitful,  especially  in  oil ; 
ihe  interior  produced  abundance  of  wood,  red  ochre,  orpiment, 
&c,;  of  which  the  grand  mart  was  at  Sinope.  Homer  extuls 
the  mules  of  Paphlagonia. 
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rV.  The  Paphlagonians  were  a  people  of  Syrian  race,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
PyJEemenes.  Homer  says  they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
Heneti,  which  means,  most  probably,  that  the  Heneti  them- 
selves were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  Pytemenes 
to  Troy.  These  Heneti  are  said,  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
to  have  migrated  to  Thrace,  and  afterward  to  Italy,  where  they 
settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  their  new  leader  being  An- 
tenor  the  Trojan,     This  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

V.  The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Crcesus,  and  after 
his  fall  became  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  they  fell,  along  with  Cappadoeia,  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  the  Komans, 
they  were  allowed  for  some  time  to,  have  kings  of  their  own. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Paphlagonia  did  not  form  a 
separate  province,  but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

Places  in  Paphlagonia. 
1.  Sesamaa,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  month  of  the  Parthenius,  It  was 
a  Greek  colony  from  Miletus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  It  was  afterward 
colonized  by  Amastris,  nieee  of  Darius  Codomanua,  and  wife  of  Dionysiua,  ty- 
rant of  Heraolea  Pontica,  who  gave  it  her  name.  It  was  a  handsome  town,  and 
adorned  with  squares  and  public  buildings.  The  modern  name  is  Amatera. 
3.  Cytorus,  to  the  northeast,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  factory  of  Sinope. 
Near  it  was  Mount  Cytorus,  famed  for  its  box  wood.  The  modern  name  of  the 
mountain  is  Sagra.  The  remains  oi  the  city  itself  are  found  near  the  modem 
Kidroa.  Farther  on  we  come  to  CarambU  FromontoriaTn,  now  Cape  Kerempe. 
3.  Abonilkhos,  a  small  town  and  harbor,  the  birth-place  of  an  impostor  named 
Alexander,  who  assumed  the  character  of  jTIscalapius,  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed,  at  his  request,  by  the  Emperor  Maroian,  to  lonopolia,  of  which  the 
modern  Incboli  is  only  a  corruption.  4.  Sinope,  some  distance  to  the  east, 
founded  by  tlie  Milesians,  and  the  most  important  trading  place  on  the  Euxine, 
It  received  an  accession  of  six  hundred  colonists  from  Athens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  we  loarn  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  holding 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  its  dependence,  and  possessing  considerable 
influence  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadoeia.  Among  its 
colonies  were  Cerasvs,  Colyora,  and  Trapezua,  all  flourishing  cities  on  the  Eux- 
ine coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  mistress,  also,  by  means  of  its  powerful  navy, 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  as  far  as  the  Cyanean  islands,  and  it  shared  with  Byzantium 
the  lucrative  fishery  of  the  pelamys,  a  kind  of  lunny.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes.  Conquered  subsequently  by  Pharna- 
ces,  it  became  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  HereMith- 
radates  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  was  born,  who  greatly  embellished  and  improved 
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Ihe  place,  by  forming  a  harbor  on  each  side  of  the  istlimus,  on  which  the  city 
was  situate,  ereeling  naval  arsenals,  and  constructing  aJmitable  reservoirs  for 
the  tunny  fishery.  Sinope  ivas  taken  from  Mithradatea  hy  Lucullus,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  subsequently  sent  thither  by  CEeaar,  It  continued  for  a  long 
period  afterward  a  flourishing  city.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
small  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  about  1470.  The 
modern  name  is  Simtb. 

In  the  interior  we  may  mention,  1.  Ciiaiala,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olgmsys, 
the  stTongliold  originaliy  of  Milhradates  Ctistes,  the  first  sovereign  of  hia  fine, 
who  effected  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  It  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict named  Cimiaiene.  %  Sandaracargium,  to  the  northeast,  a  great  mining 
settlement,  where  sandarach  was  obtained.  This  was  a  red  pigment,  called 
now  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  mines  here  were  worked  by  slaves,  who 
had  been  sold  on  account  of  crime,  the  process  being  a  very  unhealthy  one,  and 
great  nucnbers  dying  in  consequence.  3.  Pompdopolis,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  River  Amnias,  and  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Its  aite  is  near  the 
modem  Taah-Kvpri.  The  River  Amnias  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ilalys,  and  is  now 
the  Kara  Su,  or  river  of  Casiatnmm.  On  its  banks  was  fonght  the  great  battle 
in  which  Mithradates  Eupator  defeated  with  great  loss  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  4.  Caitamim,  to  the  southeast  of  Pompeiopolis. 
now  Castamouni.  Near  it  waa  an  extensive  plain  called  Gunaria.  5.  Gangra, 
to  the  southeast,  near  the  Halys.  and  the  confines  of  Galalia.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Morezus,  a  Papblagonian  prince  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  Paphlagonia.  The  orchards  here  produced  apples  much  es- 
teemed at  Rome.  The  site  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kangrch.  G.  Germamcopolis,  to  the  east,  built  in  honor  of  Germanicus.  and  sit- 
uate  near  the  Halys.  7.  Andrapa.  to  the  north,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys.  It 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Neoclaadiopolia. 


I.  Pontus  took  its  name  from  the  sea  on  which  it  lay,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  tho  northeast  by 
Colchis,  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the 
south  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Colchis  was  formed 
by  the  River  Acampsis.  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  places  this 
boundary  as  far  east  as  the  Phasis  ;  and  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Trapesus.  The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  chain  of  Mount  Parpadres. 

II.  The  northeastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  barren. 
The  western  part  is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  drained  by  the 
Rivers  Iris,  now  Yeshil  Ermak,  and  Thermodon,  now  TAer- 
meh,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.  The  dis- 
trict of  PJianarcea  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pon- 
tus, producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.     Pontus  con- 
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taJned,  also,  mines  of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  the  coast 
exhibited  some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  having  good 
harbors,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  traffic. 

II,  The  tribes  inhabiting  Pontus  were  various  and  independ- 
ent.  In  the  more  western  part  were  the  Leucosyri,  or  White 
Syrians,  really  Cappadocians,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  swarthier  Syrians  of  the  south,  but  of 
the  same  origin.  The  range  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  that  part 
of  Scydises  called  Frigtelarium,  from  its  severe  cold,  were  an- 
ciently, as  now,  occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis. 

III,  Pontus  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  but  does  not  make  any  figure  in  history  until 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Mithradates  II., 
surnamed  Ctistes  (KriaTjjc),  or  "the  founder,"  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  it.  It  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Mithradates  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  63.  The  Romans  reward- 
ed Pharnaces  II.,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  who  had  been  treach- 
erous to  his  father,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus ;  but  on  his 
attempting  to  regain  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  CEesar,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  B.C.  47,  and  soon  after  slain.  Pharnaces  left  a  son, 
Darius,  who  was  made  King  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  B.C.  39,  but 
was  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Po- 
lemo  was  subsequently  killed  in  an  expedition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 

IV,  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  districts,  called  respect- 
ively Pontus  Galaticus,  Cappadoctcus,  and  Polemontacus.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  another  division  was  made ;  the  west- 
ern part,  which  mclnded  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Gappadocicm^ 
being  called  Helenopantus,  after  Constantine's  mother,  while 
the  eastern  part  preserved  its  name  of  Polemoniacus. 

Places  in  Pontus. 
After  crossing  the  Halys,  we  enter  on  what  Herodotus  calls  the  disltiot  of 
Pteria,  and  in  which  a  great  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  hetween  Crcesus 
and  C;ru9.  Herodotus  describes  this  as  the  best  and  most  important  part  of 
the  Leuco-Syrian  territory,  and  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  names  of  GaiJi/Dn- 
Hit  and  Sxramenc.  It  was  a  rich  champaign  country,  and  contained  a  breed  of 
sheep  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  accustomed  to  be  protected  with  skins. 
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Advancing  along  Ihe  coast  from  the  moulb  of  the  Haljs,  we  come  to,  1.  Ami- 
cus, a  Milesian  colony,  afterward  strengthened  by  one  from  Athens.  It  was 
eventually  under  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Mithradates  Eupalor,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lueullus.  Under  Augus- 
tus it  becarae  a  free  city,  and  is  now  Samsun,  a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It 
lay  twenty  stadia  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  town  of  Lycastas.  2.  lieradeum, 
a  port  and  promontory  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  The  headland,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  is  now  Cape  Tkcrmeh.  Leaving  this,  we  come 
to  the  moudi  of  the  Tkcrmbdon,  now  Thermeh.  This  river  is  celebrated  in  poetry 
as  the  fabled  seat  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  occupied 
tbe  adjacent  plains  of  rfttmiscpra.  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  plain  the 
pfeantlan,  from  a  leader  named  Dceas,  and  also  states  that  the  Amazons  were 
divided  into  three  separate  cantons,  all,  however,  under  one  queen.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  plain  of  Themiscyra  as  a  most  rich  and  beaatiful  district,  ever  ver- 
dant, and  able  to  supply  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  3,  The- 
jmscyra,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Thermodon,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  just  men- 
tioned, and  remarkable  for  the  vigor  with  which  it  defended  itself  against  Lu- 
cullus.  The  townsmen  sent  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of 
bees  against  the  workmen  who  were  undermining  their  walls.  4.  (Eme,  to  the 
east,  on  the  coast,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  It  is 
now  Uiiieh.  5.  Palemonium,  to  the  southeast,  named  after  Polerao,  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus  called  from  him  Pokmortmcus.  It  is  not  named  by  Strabo,  and 
therefore  probably  was  founded  after  his  time.  It  was  a  place  of  importance. 
The  headland  Jasdnitim,  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  Cape  Jaaoun,  and  took  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  ship  Argo's  having  anchored  near  it.  The  whole  coast, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Thermodon  as  far  as  this  promontory,  was  onee  inhab- 
ited by  the  Chalybes,  a  barbarous  people,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great 
iron  mines  and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country,  Hamilton  fonnd  some 
traces  of  the  working  of  iron  still  existing  in  this  quarter.  Strabo  slates  that 
the  Chalybes  had,  in  his  time,  changed  their  name  to  that  of  Chaldm.  East  of 
the  Chalybes  were  the  Tibareni,  possessing  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  and  to 
the  east  of  these  the  Mosi/naci,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  dwelling  in 
smali  wooden  turrets  named  jidawoi.  They  were  a  wild  and  robber  race.  Xen- 
ophon  gives  an  account  of  them  in  his  Anabasis. 

6.  Cotyora,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  and  a  place  of  note  as  described  by  Xenophon. 
It  furnished  supplies  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  quartered  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Arrian's  time  it  was  iittle  more  than  a  village,  the  population  having 
been  removed  to  the  moro  modern  Pkamacia.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  Bm- 
iuk-KaU.  7.  Phatnacm,  to  the  east,  founded  by  Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mith- 
radates Eupator,  on  the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Ckarades.  It  is  er- 
roneously confounded  by  Arrian  with  Cerasus,  which  lay  farther  to  the  east.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding  the  ancient  names  Cerasus  and  Cha- 
rades.  The  modern  name  of  Pharnaoia  is  Keresoon,  which  has  given  counte- 
nance to  the  erroneous  opinion  just  mentioned.  Pharuacia  obtained  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  from  Cotyora.  8.  Ceraaus,  to  the  east,  near  the  site 
now  called  Skejie.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  From  this  vicinity  Lucullus  first 
brought  the  cherry-tree  into  Italy,  Hence  the  Latin  cerasm,  "  a  cherry-tree," 
and  cerasum,  "  a  cherry  ;"  unless  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  tree  itself  The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
cherry-trees  still  grow  naturally.  9.  Trapezas,  to  the  east,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  a  colony  of  Sinope.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  square  form 
m  which  it  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (T/jdirtfa).    Trapezus  is  celebrated 
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for  Ihc  hospitable  reception  which  it  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on  their 
return,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reached  after  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  place  was  snbsequently  embellished  and  improved  bj 
Hadrian,  The  modern  name  is  Trebinand  or  Terabesoan.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
small  Greek  empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  nnder  a  branch  of  the  Comneni,  and 
which  ended  with  the  caplnre  of  the  city  by  the  Turks  in  1463.  There  are  no 
places  of  any  importance  between  Trapezns  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis. 
The  country  lying  inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  several 
barbarous  tribes,  such  as,  I.  The  Drili^,  the  moat  warlike  people  in  this  quarter, 
according  to  Xenophon.  2,  The  Macrdnsi,  supposed  to  be  of  Colehian  origin, 
from  Uieir  practicing  cifcumcision.  3.  The  Byzeres,  a  wild  and  savage  race, 
who  cut  to  pieces  three  cohorts  of  Pompey's  army,  by  placing  on  their  way  a 
quantity  of  honey,  which  had  the  elTect  of  intosicating  them,'  and  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  Xenophon  speaks  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
honey  on  the  Greeks  in  the  country  of  the  Colchians  near  Trapezns.  Pliny 
says  that  this  honey  was  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  rhododendron. 

In  the  interior  of  Pontus  we  may  mention,  1.  Amasia,  on  the  River  Iris,  and 
the  native  place  of  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  a  minute  description  of  it.  The  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  Amazieh.  3.  Zda,  some  distance  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Galatia.  It  was  a.  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  erected,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  mound  of  Semiramis. 
It  was  at  first  apparently  a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis,  a  deity  highly  revered  by  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Cappadociana. 
Zela  remained,  however,  a  small  town,  until  Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  Mith- 
radates,  increased  its  population  and  extent,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Zela  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  Ciesar  over  Pharnaces,  and 
which  he  expressed  in  the  laconic  sentence  "  Veiti,  vidi,  rid."  The  site  is  still 
called  Zelek.  3.  Comdna  Ponlica,  to  the  northeast;  and  surnamed  Pontica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Cappadociancityof  the  same  name.  It  stood  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Iris.  Comaoa  was  celebrated  for  the  worshqi  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Greeks,  and  likewise  revered  with 
equal  honors  in  the  Cappadocian  town.  The  priesthood  attached  to  the  temple 
was  an  office  of  the  highest  emolument  and  dignity,  and  sought  after  by  kings 
and  princes.  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  and  kept  up  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Armenia.  There  were  no  less  than  sis  thousand  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  festivals  of  Bellona,  which  were  held  twice 
a  year,  drew  together  an  immense  concourse.  The  worship  was  a  licentious  one. 
The  remains  of  the  place  are  now  called  Komaita.k.  i.  Eupatoria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus,  now  the  Kovlekissar.  It  was  founded  by  Mithra- 
dates  Eupator,  but  was  not  yet  completed  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Pon 
tusbythe  Roman  armies.  Pompey,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  completed 
theplace,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  JKa^TiopoHs.   Its  remains  arc  near  Tchenikeh 

5.  Cabira,  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Part/adres,  and  once  the  favonte 
residence  of  Mithradates,  Pompey  changed  the  name  to  Biopolis,  and  Pythodo- 
ris  subsequently  to  Sehaste  or  Sebastapolis.  The  site  is  uncertain.  6  Canon 
chorion,  to  the  south,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mithradates,  where  Pompey 
found  all  the  most  precious  jewels  and  other  articles  belonging  to  that  monarch, 
together  with  his  seeretcorrespondenee  and  papers.  7.  Neo  Ciejaj-«ii,  to  the  soDth 
east,  near  the  Lycus,  and  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  It  was 
the  native  city  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
tilird  century,  and  in  bis  days  it  was  the  most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  It  is 
now  Niksar,  a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
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J.  The  boundaries  of  Phrygia  differed  at  various  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Lydia  and  Mysia. 
On  the  arrival  and  settlement,  however,  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  part  was  abstracted  by  them, 
and  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Galatia. 

n.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Phry- 
gia;  bj  ti  e  i  m  n  ant  PI  y  a  Proper ;  by  the  latter,  a 
part  t  My  a  c  n  p  ng  th  t  tory  of  Old  Troy,  along  the 
Helle  p  nt  and  southe  n  h  e  of  tl  Propontis,  and  which  had 
been  taken  p  n  of  aft  tl  Trojan  war  by  the  Mysians 
andPh  J  ans  Tl  tl  n  ja  t  of  PhrygiaProper,  remain- 
ing alter  the  abstraction  ot  dalatia,  was  called  Phrygia  Epi- 
cteius,  or  the  "  acquired,"  a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
southern  part,  which  bordered  on  Mount  Taurus,  was  called, 
from  this  circumstanee,  Phrygia  Paroreios.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  Eomans  divided  Phrygia  into  two  provinces,  Phry- 
gia SaMaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatimm;  the  former  comprising 
the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince. 

III.  Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  mount- 
ains running  from  west  to  east,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Olympus.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  very  fertile ; 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet.  Of 
these  salt  lakes  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta  by 
Strabo,  now  Tuzla,  which  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  sup- 
plies a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.  An  account  of  this  lake 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Lycaonia. 

IV.  The  Phrygians  appear  to  have  been  of  Thiacian  origm, 
and  are  said  by  some  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  power  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
counti-v  under  the  Midian  or  Gordian  dynasty.     Strabo  says, 
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that  the  palaces  of  Goi-dius  and  Midas  were  near  the  River 
Sangarius,  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central 
part  of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns.  The  Phrygians  were 
conquered  by  CrtEsus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia  first  came  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterward  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions o£  the  SeleueidiE.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the 
death  of  Attains,  B.C.  133,  it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with  the  other  dominions  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus. 

Places  in  Phrygia  Epictetus. 
I.  Axani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyrdacus,  not  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  which  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  description  of  its  ruins  given  by  Keppel,  who  says  that  the  modern 
Tillage  of  TjaiuUre  Hiasar  is  built  entirely  out  of  them.  3.  Cadi,  to  the  south- 
west, now  Kedput,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  scammony.  To  the  west  of  it  was 
Mount  Dindymcne,  now  Morad  Dagh,  and  anciently  sacred  to  Cybele,  like  Mount 
Dindymua,  near  Pasinut  in  Galatia,  3,  Coiyataa,  to  the  northeast  of  Azani,  on 
the  River  Thymbrius,  and,  according  to  some,  the  birth-place  of  ^sop.  It  is 
now  Kutaya,  and  still  a  considerable  place.  4.  Dorylaam,  to  the  northeast,  also 
on  the  Thymbrius,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  There  were  warm  springs 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  modern  Esla- 
Shekr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  5.  Midnum,  to  the  north- 
east, and  deriving  its  name  from  Midas,  an  appellation  so  common  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Phrygia,  of  whora  it  was  probably  once  the  residence.  6.  iVaco- 
Ica,  southeast  of  Cotyteum,  a  iriace  of  importance  under  the  eastern  emperors, 
and  often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  The  usnrper  Procopius  was  defeated 
here  by  Taleas. 

Places  in  Central  and  Southern  Phrygia. 
1.  Synnada,  to  the  southeast  of  Cotyieum,  and  the  most  considerable  town  of 
this  part  of  Phrygia,  being  a  cottventus  juridicui  for  all  the  surrounding  places. 
It  was  situate  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  planted  with  olives,  and 
was  a  city  of  extensive  traffic  and  commerce,  as  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Apamea 
Cibotns  to  Galatia,  and  also  on  the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apamca  to  Iconiam 
and  Cihcia.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  probably,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  at  the  mod- 
ern Sarmenih.  3.  Docimia  or  DocimiLum,  to  the  north,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  plain  in  which  Synnada  stood.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  marble,  of  a  light 
color,  interspersed  with  blood-red  spots  and  veins,  fabled  to  have  come  from  the 
blood  of  Atys.  This  marble  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Docimitic 
or  Docimaan,  but  by  the  Romans  the  Synnadic,  from  the  adjacent  and  more 
important  city  of  Synnada,  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  quarries  are  placed  by  Leake  on  the  road  from 
Khosru-khati  to  Bulwadtin.  3.  Ipsiis,  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Syn- 
nada, celebrated  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains  by  Antigonus  and  his 
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son  Demetrius  against  the  combined  forces  of  Caasander,  LysimachUB,  Ptol- 
emy, and  Seleucua  II  ended  in  the  deleat  of  AnligonuB,  who  lost  his  life  and 
all  his  conquests.  4.  Mdiaae  or  MiMaa,  to  the  southwest,  a  small  place,  but 
rendered  memorable  by  Alciblades  having  been  interred  there  A  statue  of 
Parian  marble  was  afterward  placed  on  his  tomb  by  order  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
yearly  sacrifice  of  an  ox  offered  to  hio  shade  This  place  is  probably  the  same 
with  Ptolemy's  jtfetoaro.  5,  Pofyfroius,  to  the  southeast,  now  Su/wudBB  6  PM- 
tomelium,  to  the  southeast,  in  Phrygw  Paroreios,  often  mentioned  bj  the  By- 
zantine historians  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
nium.  It  was  situate  near  the  modern  Ilgun  6  Laciitea  Covibvsta  (maraiie- 
(coB/i^))),  to  the  southeast,  and  so  surnamed  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Ladil,  and  lamed  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  carpets. 

Returning  to  the  more  central  part  of  Phrjgia,  we  come  lo,"l.  Pdle,  on  or 
near  the  River  Orgas,  to  the  west  of  the  Glaucas,  and  giving  the  name  of  Pd- 
ienut  Campus  to  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situate.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis, 
describes  it  as  a  well-inhabited  city.  3.  Biimenia,  to  the  south,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  GUhcus  and  Orgas,  and  founded  by  Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  Its 
remains  arc  at  Aahkli.  3,  Apamia  CihSius,  to  the  south,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Glaucus  and  Meander,  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  place  named  Cibolut,  and  was  called  by  him  Apamea,  in  honor  of  his 
mother  Apam a,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  and  espoused  to  SeleOcusNicator,  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  CelEena  were  removed  to  this  new  city,  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  from  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  around  it,  and,  above 
all,  its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia  and  the  Euphrates,  so  that, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  its  trailic  yielded  only  to  that  of  Ephesus,  and  it  was  the 
lai^est  town  of  Phrygia,  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  still  continued  a  very  flourishing  city  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quently. Its  ruins  are  at  the  modern  town  of  Deenare.  4.  Cclana,  a  little  to 
the  southeast,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marayas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mfeander.  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
satyr  Marsyas,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
cave  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  orCelffinse 
were  removed  by  Antiochus  Soler  to  his  new  city  of  Apamea,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  became  a  place  of  small  importance.  The  citadel  of  Ce1«nae 
was  built  on  a  precipitous  height,  and  was  of  great  strength,  but  surrendered  to 
Alexander. 

6.  Coloasa,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mseander,  and  mentioned 
by  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  however,  at  a  later  day,  call  it  only  a  small  place.  It  carried  on,  how- 
ever, even  in  Strabo's  time,  a  very  lucrative  wool  trade.  At  Colossi  there  was 
formed  a  Christian  church,  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
visited  the  place  himself,  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossie  suffered  severely  from  an 
earthquake  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  which  it  never  fully  re- 
covered ;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  being  now  in  a  ruinous  slate,  it 
made  way  for  a  more  modern  town  named  Clumis,  built  only  a  short  distance 
from  it.  This  latter  place  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Ntcetas, 
the  Byzantine  annalist,  who  was  born  here,  whence  his  surname  of  Ckoniates. 
Some  remains  of  Colossie  and  Chonie  are  to  he  seen  near  each  other,  at  the 
village  of  Khmss.  6.  Hierapolis,  to  llie  west,  near  the  River  Lycus,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs.    The  waters  of  this  place  were  also  remarliable 
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for  their  petrifjirg  properties,  and  were  likewise  eitremely  useful  in  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  dyer.  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are  conspicuous  on  the  site 
called  Famhouk  Kalessi.  7.  Laodicea  oA,  Lycum,  to  the  south,  and  so  called  from 
its  prosimitj  to  the  River  Lycua.  Pliny  says  it  was  originally  named  DiotpoUa, 
and  afterward  Rhoas ;  and,  according  to  Stephanus,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Laedicea  in  honor  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antioohus  II.  There  was  a  Christian 
church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Strabo  says  that  this  place  was 
celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the  plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are 
considerable,  are  seen  a  little  below  Denisli,  on  the  site  called  Eski  Hissar,  and 
IS  Ladik. 


GALATIA. 

I.  Galatia  originally  formed  part  of  Plirygia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  Galatm  or  Gauls,  who  had  mi- 
grated hither  from  Europe.  It  was  likewise  called  Gallo- 
GriBcia,  from  the  intermixture  of  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  in  this  province. 

II.  Galatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonta  and 
part  of  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  on  the  south  by  Phry- 
gia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  part  of 
Bithynia. 

ni.  The  first  horde  of  Gauls  that  appeared  in  Asia  (B.C.  279)  formed  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Brennus  invadei  Greece.  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
sensions in  his  army,  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Leonorius  and  Lutarioa,  left  tlieir  counltymen  and  marched  into  Thrace ; 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  their  assistance 
against  his  brother  Ziptetes.  With  their  aid  Nicomedes  was  successful,  but  his 
allies  now  became  his  masters,  and  he  as  well  as  the  other  monaichs  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus  were  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  rava- 
ges of  these  barbarians,  and  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  fresh  hordes  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  their  number  became  so  great,  that,  as  Justin  informs  us,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them,  and  no  Eastern  monarch  carried  on  war  without 
a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls. 

IV.  The  first  check  they  received  was  from  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239),  and  compelled  Ihem  to  settle  per- 
manently in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterward  called  Oalaiia  Though 
Attalus,  however,  reduced  their  power,  they  still  continued  independent,  and 
gave  Aniiochus  great  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans.  Having  thos 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  consul  Manlius  was  sent  against 
them  B.C.  1S9,  and  completely  defeated  them,  so  that  from  this  time  they  were 
in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  own  native  princes, 

V.  According  to  Strabo,  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of  Gauls,  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tectosages,  and  the  Toiistoboii.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  part  was  governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge 
and  an  inspector  of  the  army.  The  power  of  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited 
by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  a  place  called  Dr^niEmclum,  and 
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who  took  cognizance  of  all  capital  cases.    All  other  offences  were  left  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tetrarchs  and  judges. 

VI.  Subsequently,  however,  during  the  times  of  the  first  Mithradatic  war, 
there  were  only  three  lotrarchs,  to  whom  the  Romans,  out  of  policy,  paid  the 
courtesy  of  princely  dignity.  Soon  after,  the  three  tetrarchs  dwindled  into  two 
chiefs,  and  finally  into  one.  This  last  change  was  made  by  t*e  Romans  in  feTor 
of  Deiotarus,  who  had  rendered  their  arms  essential  service  against  Mithradates. 
He  became  sole  master  of  Galatia,  and  received  apart  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
lus  with  the  royal  title.  On  his  death,  part  of  his  principality  was  annexed  to 
Paphlagonia  and  Pontus  under  Polemo,  and  part  to  the  dominions  of  Amyntas, 
chief  of  Lycaonia.  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

VII.  In  the  tune  ofTheodosius  the  Great,  Galatia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, Galatia  Prima  and  Goialia  Seamda.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer, Pessinus  of  the  latter.  Though  intermixed  with  Greeks,  the  Galatians 
retained  throughout  their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Jerome 
that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Treviri  of  Gaul.  Galatia 
was,  generally  speaMng,  a  fruitful  and  well-peopled  country. 

Places  in   Galatia. 

The  Tdistoboii  occupied  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  Among  them 
we  find,  I.  PeaaiiBis,  their  chief  city,  on  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  and  near  the 
left  banlt  of  the  River  Sangarius.  This  place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was 
also  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  stone,  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Above  the  town  rose  Mount  Diniymus,  whence 
the  goddess  was  surnamed  Diniymene.  The  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  ob- 
served in  Pessinus  after  its  occupation  by  the  Gauls.  The  Phrygian  name  of 
the  goddess  was  Agdistis,  an  appellation  given  also  to  Mount  Dindytnus.  The 
remains  of  Pessinus  are  to  be  seen  at  BalaJtiasar.  2.  Germa,  to  the  southwest, 
called  by  Ptolemy  a  Roman  colony,  and  supposed  from  its  coins  to  hare  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons.  It  tooh,  at  a  later  period,  the 
name  of  Myriangeli.  The  modern  Yerma  evidently  lopresents  it.  3.  Arrao- 
rium,  to  the  east,  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.    The  site  is  still  called  Amoria. 

The  Teclosages  were  settled  to  the  northeast  of  the  Tolistcboii.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Ancsra,  their  capital,  and  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
city  in  the  whole  province.  Tradition  made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Midas, 
who  was  said  to  have  named  the  place  from  an  anchor  i&ynvpa)  which  he  found 
on  the  site,  and  which  was  exhibited,  as  Pansanias  relates,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This  city  was  greatly  improved  and  embellished  by  Augustus ;  and 
under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropolis  of  Galatia,  Its  situation  was  extremely 
weU  adapted  for  inland  trade,  and  it  became  a  kind  of  staple  place  for  the  coln- 
modities  of  the  east.  Here  was  found,  in  modem  times,  the  famous  inscription, 
called  Marmor  Ancyranum,  on  a  temple  erected  to  Augustus,  giving  a  history 
of  his  several  acts  and  pubhc  merits,  Ancyra  is  now  caUed  by  the  Turks  An- 
gov-ri,  and  by  Europeans  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebrated  shawls 
and  hosiery  made  of  goat's  hair  were  originally  brooght.  Near  this  place  Baja- 
zet  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  a.  Corhcus,  to  the  south- 
east, the  residence  of  Sacondarios,  son-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  father  of  Cas- 
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tor,  who  accused  the  fonner  before  Ciesar  of  plotting  against  his  life.     It  an 
swers  to  the  modern  Corbega. 

The  Trocmi  were  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galatia,  towafd  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  territory  formed  the  best  and  most  productive  of  any  that 
had  fallen  to  the  Galatian  tribes.  The  only  place  worth  mentioning  among 
them  is  Tanium  or  Taria,  their  capital.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  traffic, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  colossal  siae,  placed  in  a 
sacred  grove  having  the  right  of  an  asylum.  The  position  of  Tavium  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  number  of  routes  which 
branched  off  from  it.  The  site  of  this  place  answers,  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  the  modern  Tchorum,  but  rather,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  to  Bogkaz  Kmi. 


I.  Pisidia  was  bonnded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Phrygta. 
on  the  east  by  Isauria,  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia.  It  was  a 
mountainous  country,  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in 
which  the  Pisidiaus  maintained  their  independence,  not  only 
under  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  under  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
even  the  Roman  sway.  The  Romans  were  never  able  to  sub- 
due them,  though  they  obtained  possessicm  of  some  of  their 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  of  AntiocMa,  where  a  Roman  colony 
possessing  the  Jus  Italicum  was  founded.  In  the  time  of  Stta- 
bo,  the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbors. 

II.  We  fcnow  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  the  situation  of  its  towns.  The  most  singular  features  in 
this  country  are,  according  to  Fellows,  the  mountains  of  volcan- 
ic dust,  which  he  saw  at  ten  miles'  distance,  looking  as  if  they 
were  smoking ;  this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  sand,  which, 
with  very  little  wind,  is  blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the 
air  and  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  sand  or  dust  is 
tufa,  the  dust  of  the  pumice  stone,  a  volcanic  production. 

Places  in  Pi'*idi\ 

1  Termess-as  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  o(  the  defiles  lead  ng  fron  P  ?  d  a  nto 
Pamphyha  and  from  ts  commandmg  s  luai  on  a  place  of  great  mportance 
3  C  etopol  s  to  the  north  close  to  tl  e  passes  lead  ng  nlo  Piimphyl  a  The 
rema  ns  are  probably  those  near  Butlakl  3  So  api^  s  to  the  north  vpst  re- 
garded by  Mannert  nconectly  as  the  same  place  with  Cretopoi  s  It  s  men- 
t  oned  by  the  Byzant  ne  h  stonans  and  accord  ng  to  N  cetas  'Aas  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  John  Comnenus,  but  retaken  by  them.  Its  site  appears  to  be  that 
called  at  the  present  day  So\tzu.  4.  Sagalassus,  to  the  north,  spoken  of  by  Ar- 
rian,  and  afterward  by  Livy,  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  Livy  describes  the 
adjacent  territory  as  exceedingly  fertile.  The  site  is  near  the  modern  village 
of  Aglasoun.  5,  Cremna,  to  the  northeast,  an  important  fortress,  and  deemed 
impregnable  until  taken  by  the  lelrarch  Amyntas,     It  was  regarded  aftetwariJ 
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by  the  Romans  as  a  post  of  such  military  consequence  tliat  they  established  a 
colony  there.  It  is  generally  supposcQ  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the 
modern  fort  of  Kebrinaz,  occupying  a  commanding  situation  near  Lake  Egredcr, 
the  ancient  Agriotcri  Lacua.  6,  Antiochia  PUidin,  to  the  north,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  Interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Magnesia  on  the  Mffiander,  under  the  auspices  probably  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  proconsular  government.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  was  afterward  the  metropolitan  see  of  Pisidia.  Arundell  supposes  the  re- 
mainsoftkisoitytobeat  yaMaicft.  with  which  Hamilton  agrees.  7.  Tj/rii^iim, 
to  the  cast,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis  as  the  place  where  the 
younger  Cyrus  stopped  three  days  and  reviewed  his  troops.  Hamilton  identi- 
fies it  with  the  modern  Ilghan. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

I.  Cappadocia,  including  Lycaonia  and  Isauria,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Phrygia  Paroreios, 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Gilicia  and  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Pisidia  and  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Armenia 
Minor. 

II.  Cappadocia  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  besides  being  inters  ctp  1  by  others  oi  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  ts  nineral  produc 
tions  were  various  and  abundant,  a  d  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  had,  however,  but  Ittle  wood  alio  t  the  o  ly 
timber  district  being  in  the  ncigl  borhoo  1  of  Mount  Argsus 
The  tribute  which  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Per  an  mo  arch 
consisted  chiefly  of  horses,  mules,  an  1  1  eep  the  1  gh  tible 
lands  of  this  country  forming  admnable  pa  ture  land 

III.  The  Cappadocians  appear  t  have  bee  a  brand  f  the 
Syrian  race — at  least  the  Persiajis  cons  dered  the  u  is  uch 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  language  cu  t  n  s  and  reh^  n 
and  they  called  ttiem  by  an  appellat  on  wl  ch  the  Cre  ks  ex 
pressed  by  that  of  AevKowpoi  (iewto  !/  )  or  Wl  teS>rans 
because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  la  rer  co  npl  x  on  tl  an 
their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  them  KoTTjraiJoKe?  (Cappa'doces)  or  Cappadocians, 
from  the  River  Cappadox,  as  is  thought,  now  the  Kissiihissar, 
a  branch  of  the  Halys. 

IV.  The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain.  Even  after  the  Persian  conquest 
the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  it,  incorporated 
with  their  province  of  Cappadocia  the  adjacent  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor. 

v.  The  Cappadocians  were  noted  for  their  vicious  and  un- 
principled oharaoter,  and  they  were  one  of  the  three  bad  Kap- 
pas, or  names  beginning  with  the  letter  K  (the  Roman  C),  the 
Cretans  and  CiJicians  being  the  other  two.  The  whole  nation, 
too,  might  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  servitude ;  for  when  they 
were  offered  a  free  constitution  by  the  Romans,  they  declined 
the  favor,  and  preferred  receiving  a  master  from  the  hands  of 
their  allies. 

We  wUl  first  enumerate  the  most  important  places  in  Cap- 
padocia  Proper,  and  then  give  a  separate  account  of  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria. 

Places  in  Cappadocia  Proper. 

In  the  pr^feeturo  ofMorimene,  in  tEio  northwestern  section  of  the  country, 
v/e  have,  1.  Parnassus,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  place  of  gome  con- 
sequence, and  at  a  later  period  a  bishop's  see.  The  mountain  is  now  called 
Pascka  Dagh.  2.  Yenasa,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter, 
to  which  no  less  than  3000  slaves  were  attached,  and  the  high  priest  over  which 
was  nest  in  rank  to  the  one  at  Comana,  3.  Nyssa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Halys,  celebrated  In  connection  with  the  name  of  Gregory,  brother  of  Basil,  and 
surnamed  Nyasenus,  from  his  long  residence  here  as  bishop  of  ita  church.  Its 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  village  of  JVirse.  4.  Modasas,  to  the  northwest,  a 
town  of  some  size  and  note  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress.     It  was  also  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Juatinianopolis. 

The  next  Cappadooian  priefecture  bore  the  name  of  Cilkia,  and  was  situate 
to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  In  this 
district  we  have,  I.  ATastKo,  its  chief  city,  and  the  capital  likewise  of  the  whole 
proTince,  better  known  at  a  later  period  by  the  name  of  Ceesarea,  with  the  topo- 
graphical adjunct  ad  Argaam,  to  denote  its  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
gaus.  it  was  3  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  even  ascribed 
to  Mesech,  son  of  Japhet.  The  situation  was  extremely  unfavorable,  water  be- 
ing scarce,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  dry,  sandy  plain.  Still,  however,  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fijced  their  residence  at  Mazaca,  in  consequence  of  its  cen- 
tral situation  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  fertile  districts.  Mazaea  assumed, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  large  camp  rather  than  of  a  regular  city,  being  open 
and  unfortified.  The  royal  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves,  was  kept  in 
different  fortresses  throughout  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province,  Mazaca  changed  its  name  to  Ciesarea, 
and  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  consequence  under  sue^ 
cessive  emperors,  being  now  a  regular  and  fortified  city.  St.  Basil  was  born 
and  educated  here,  and  presided  over  its  church  for  many  years.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Kaisarieh.  Mount  Argseus,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is 
now  called  Arjish  Dagh,  and  belongs  to  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  Hamilton  esti- 
mates the  height  at  about  13,0(H»  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  loftiest  peak  in 
the  peninsula,  and  affords  abundant  indications  of  havinc  once  been  a  volcano. 
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The  country  around  has  also  a  volcanic  character.  Strabo's  statement,  that 
both  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  the  summil  of  Argseus,  is 
untrue,  and  confuted  by  the  bare  inspection  of  a  map.  2.  Dtu:ora,  a  village  near 
Cffsarea,  the  birth-place  of  Eunomius,  the  Arian  heretic,  and  whitiier  he  was 
banished  by  Theodosius. 

Another  Cappadocian  prffifecture  deserving  of  mention  was  that  of  Melithte, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  soil  was  fertile,  and  yielded  fruits 
of  every  kind,  ia  this  differing  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia.  The  chief  prodaoe 
was  oil,  and  a  wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Grecian  grovcth. 
The  only  place  deserving  of  mention  here  is  Mditene,  originally  a  camp  or  mili- 
tary station,  but  converted  into  a  town  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  became 
eventually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Cappadocia.  Justinian  again 
enlarged  its  circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  several  buildings.  It  still  retains  traces 
of  its  former  name  under  that  of  Matatia,  but  is  in  ruins. 

The  preefecture  of  Tyaniiis  lay  to  the  south  of  that  of  Cilicia,  and  bordered  on 
the  defiles  of  Taurus  and  the  passes  leading  into  Cilicia.  It  look  its  name  from 
ryana,  the  principal  town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  repute  and  great  an- 
tiquity, Strabo  reports  that  this  city  was  built  on  what  was  called  the  cause- 
way of  Semiramis,  and  was  well  fortified.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  place  caUed  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis.  Its  proximity  lo  the  Cili- 
cian  pass  must  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  TVana  is  also 
noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  impostor  A()olloniuE.  Its 
rums  are  at  Ketth-hissar.  After  Tyana  we  may  mention,  1.  CyMslra,  to  the 
northeast,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  episUes  of  Cicero,  during  his  command 
in  Cilicia,  and  where  ai  one  time  he  established  his  head-quarters,  Leake 
places  it  at  Kara-hissar ;  D'Anville,  less  correctly,  at  Baslere,  but  this  last  is  an 
error  for  Coitcre.  S.  Caslabala,  to  the  northeast,  remarkable  for  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Perasia,  the  priestesses  of  which  could  tread  with  naked  feet, 
unharmed,  on  burning  cinders.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  the  identical 
one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence  the  name  of  Perasia,  "  from  be- 
yond the  sea,"  was  thought  to  be  derived.  More  probably,  however,  Perasia  is 
merely  corrupted  from  Persia,  and  the  goddess  here  worshipped  was  the  Per- 
sian Anaitis.  The  site  corresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Nigde.  3,  Nora  or 
Niroasstis,  a  fortress  to  the  northwest  of  Tyana,  where  Enmenes  sustained  a 
long  and  difficult  siege  against  Antigonus.  The  remains  are  now  called  Nour. 
i.  Fanttinopolis,  to  the  southeast  of  Tyana,  and  distant  twelve  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  named  from  the  Empress  Faustina,  the  consort  of  Marcus  Aureiius, 
who  died  here  on  her  return  from  Syria,  Her  husband  erected  the  town  and  a 
temple  in  it  to  her  memory.  The  site  of  the  place  was  previously  occupied  by 
a  village  named  Halala.  5,  Podandvs,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  oflen  men- 
tioned by  Byzantine  writers  in  connection  with  the  defiles  of  Taurus  in  its 
vicinity,  St,  Basil  describes  it  as  the  most  miserable  place  on  earth,  11  re- 
tains the  name  of  Podend. 

The  prefecture  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Caiaonia,  consisting  chiefly 
of  deep  and  extensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains. 
We  may  mention  in  it,  1,  Comana.  the  principal  city,  and  celebrated,  like  its 
namesake  in  Pontus,  for  the  worship  of  Bellona.  The  population  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  in- 
stitution :  the  latter  amounted,  in  Strabo's  tune,  to  more  than  6000  of  both 
sexes.  These  belonged  exclusively  to  the  high  priesl,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen  from  the  royal  family. 
The  territory  annexed  to  the  temple  was  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a 
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large  tneomc  for  the  ponfifF.  The  Bellona  of  Comana  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  Anaitis  of  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and 
Cjbele  of  the  Phrygians.  Comana  received  a  Roman  colony  under  Antoninns 
Pins,  and  perhaps  another,  under  Oaraealla.  It  is  now  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Al-Boslan,  on  the  Seihoun,  the  ancient  Sarus.  3.  Cur.iisus,  to 
the  southeast,  a  lonely  spot,  to  which  St.  Chrysostom  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius.  Mountain  passes  led  from  it  into  Commagene  and  Syria.  The 
site  is  still  called  Cocsm,  near  the  sources  of  the  Giko-un,  the  ancient  Pyramua. 

LYCAONIA. 

I.  Lycamia,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  who  describes 
it  as  extending  eastward  from  leonium  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  parasan^s,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  It  was 
united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  which  seems 
the  most  natural  arrangement.  Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table 
land,  deficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure  by  digging  deep 
wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep. 

II  Tie  most  remarkablt,  physical  feature  m  Ljcaonia  is  that  presented  by 
the  salt  like  in  the  north  on  the  confines  of  Galatia  called  by  the  ancitnts  Tatia 
Palus  and  now  Lake  fu  la.  or  Dislag  It  is  about  lortj  five  English  miles 
long  and  about  eighteen  in  its  e\treme  width  Its  waters  according  to  the 
ancients  'Here  so  impregialed  with  bnne  that  if  any  substance  was  dipped 
mto  the  lake  it  was  presently  incrusled  with  a  thick  coat  of  silt  and  even 
b  rds  when  flymg  near  the  surface  had  their  wings  moistened  with  the  salme 
particles,  so  as  to  become  mcapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  were  easily  caught. 
This  lake  stQI  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country  with  salt.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea, 

III.  Tho  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
to  Galatia,  but  the  southern  part  was  governed,  in  (he  time  of  Cicero,  by  an 
independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  in  Detbe.  Antipater, 
however,  being  afterward  conquered  by  Amyntas,  king  fif  Galatia,  the  whole  of 
Lycaonia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Gaiatians,  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B.C. 
35,  Lycaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time 
ofPliny  it  formed  aseparate  tetrarchy,  which  contained  fourteen  towns. 

Places  in  Lycaonia. 
I,  icffnium,  the  most  considerable  city  in  Lycaonia.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a 
small  but  well-inhabited  place,  situate  in  a  more  fertile  tract  of  country  than 
the  northern  part  of  Lycaonia.  Mythological  writers  asserted  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  image  {clxuv)  of  the  Gorgon,  brought  thither 
by  Perseus.  The  most  interesting  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
the  history  of  Iconium,  are  those  which  relate  to  St,  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Pliny's 
time,  Iconium  had  become  a  more  considerable  town  than  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  place,  but  it 
had  been  wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterward  by  the  Turks, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the  title  of 
sultans  of  Iconium.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Konieh,  and  it  is  still  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Near  Iconium  was  the  Lake  Trogitis,  now,  according 
to  Hamilton,  the  Lake  of  Sogkla,  or  Seidi  Schehr.  3.  Soatra  or  Sahalra,  to  the 
northeast,  and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  an  article 
for  sale.     On  the  neighboring  downs  were  numerous  wild  asses.     3  DerSe,  to 
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the  southeast  of  Iconium.  tlie  residence  and  capital  of  Antipater,  It  was  called 
by  some  Delbia,  which,  in  the  Lycaonian  language,  signified  ■'  the  Juniper."  It 
corresponds,  according  to  Hamilton,  to  the  modem  DivU.  4.  lustra,  to  the 
northwest,  and  nearer  to  Iconium.  Both  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  mentioned  m 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  The  ruins 
of  Lystra  are,  according  to  Hamilton,  at  Binbir-KilUseh,  or  "the  one  thousand 
churches  "  6.  Larimia,  to  the  southcdst  of  Derbe,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisauder,  also  a  poet,  and  of  greater  celebnty.  It  is 
now  Larcnda  or  Karam>in.  the  former  name  hemg  m  use  among  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  the  latter  being  the  Turkish  appellation 

I  haiiria,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Lycaonia,  was  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  part  of  Lycaonia.  The  character  of 
the  inhabitants  partook  of  the  nature  of  their  iand  and  climate.  They  descend- 
ed  into  the  level  country,  and  ravaged  and  plundered  wherever  they  could  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  whether  in  Cihoia,  Phry- 
gia  or  Pisidia  These  marauding  habits  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  their 
neighbors  that  the  Roman  senate  was  obliged  at  length  to  send  a  considerable 
force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  P.  Servilius,  who,  after  several  cam- 
paigns, and  a  laborious  and  harassing  warfare,  succeeded  in  taking  most  of 
their  fortresses,  and  in  reducing  them  to  submission.  He  obtained  a  tnumph 
for  these  successes,  and  the  surname  of  Isauricus. 

II  Subsequently  we  find  them  still  continuing  to  infest.their  neighbors,  which 
indnced  Amjntas,  the  Lycaonian  letrarch,  to  attempt  their  extirpation-  In  this 
project,  howercr,  he  lost  his  life ;  and  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome 
anew  from  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments. To  the  Greek  emperors  they  proved  particularly  formidable,  since  whole 
armies  are  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  these  hardy  mmintaineers.  They 
once  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East,  Zeno,  surnamed  the  Isau- 
rian ;  but  they  were  subsequently  much  redaced  by  Anastasius,  and  were  no 
longer  formidable  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Places  in  Isaukia. 
1  Isaura  the  principal  place,  on  the  road  between  leoniiim  and  Anemurium, 
in  Cilicia  akd  to  the  southwest  of  the  former.  The  inhabitants,  after  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Mac- 
edonian governor  slain  by  them,  destroyed  themselves  and  aU  their  property  by 
the  fiames.  Being  suhsequenUy  rebuUt,  the  place  was  again  destroyed  by  P. 
Servilius  The  Romans  having  after  this  ceded  the  ruined  city  to  Amyntas, 
the  latter  built  a  new  Isaura  near  the  old  town,  and  out  of  its  ruins.  Hence 
the  distinction  which  the  ancient  geographers  malte  between  Isaura  Vetus  and 
ha^m  Euerc^^  (rftp^fe,  '■  the  well-fortified"),  the  latter  being  the  appellation  of 
the  new  city  D'Anville  makes  Isaura  Vetus  answer  to  the  modern  Bei-SckeltT, 
and  Isaura  Euerces  to  Sidi  ScMr ;  Hamilton,  however,  more  correctly  identi- 
fies the  ruins  of  Isaura  with  those  at  Zengi  Bor.  3.  CarSiia,  to  the  northwest, 
at  the  upper  eitremity  of  the  Lake  Camms,  afterward  P«sgasa.  This  lake 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  southeast,  called  Trogttu.  CaraUa 
w  to  Kereli.     Cramer  makes  the  Lake  Trogitis  to  be  now  that  of 


Bei  Schekr;  Hamilton,  however, 


s  that  Kereli  and  Bei  Schehr  both  lie  oi 


laite,  and  that  the  Lake  Trogitis  is  now  that  of  Sogkla  or  Seidi  Schihr. 
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Islands  along  tub   Coast  of   Asia  Minor. 

(A,)       lELiNDS     IN    THE     P  K  0  P  O  N  T  1  3. 

1.  iV.«Hw^«,,,  or  the  Me  of  Stags  (npo«i.„,^of,  V.  ,.,  ^pi^^  ,^„„f  j,  no^  (he 
Isle  of  Jlfanmi™,  from  which  last  the  modern  name  of  the  Proponlis,  "the  Sea 
of  Mnrmara,"  la  derived.  It  was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supphed  moat  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyafcus  with  their  materials,  as  also  the 
palaee  of  King  Maus6Ius  in  Halicarnassus.  The  marble  was  white,  with  black 
streaks  mtermixed.  There  was  a  town  of  tho  same  name  in  the  island,  of  which 
Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native.  It  was  burned 
hy  a  Phffinician  fleet,  acting  under  liie  orders  of  Darius,  but  afterward  rebuilt 
and  hence  Strabo  distinguishes  between  an  old  and  a  new  Prooonnesus  ,  The 
island  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  people  of  Cyaicus,  who  removed  thence 
the  statue  of  Dindymene,  3.  Opkiussa,  to  the  southeast,  now  Afzia  Cramer's 
map  pves  the  modern  name  as  Rabby.  3.  Hal&ne,  to  the  south  of  Proconnesus, 
and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ^sepus.  It  is  now  Aloni,  and  has  still  the  good 
harbor  which  Scylax  anciently  ascribed  to  it. 


(B.)    Islands  off  the  Coa 


r  My 


ImiTos  Jay  to  the  northwest  of  (he  Sig^um  Fromenlorium  and  is  now  Jmir. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Persians  ne? 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  after  them  the  Athenians,  the  lalter  of  whom  ol 
tamed  from  this  island  very  exceUent  light-armed  troops  There  was  a  towi 
probably  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  : 
a  place  called  Castro. 


I,  Umnos  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Imbros,  and  is  now  called  Sudimtne  This 
island  IS  known  in  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  when  hurled  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  first  established  his  forges.  A  volcano,  named  Mosych- 
lus,  which  once  was  burning  here,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  \ 
story  IS  also  recorded  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all  the  male 
mhabitants,  and  of  the  island's  having  been  found  in  their  possession  byihe  Ar 
gonauts,  when  the  latter  touched  there. 

II.  Lemnos  was  first  occupied  by  the  Sintians,  a  Thracian  tribe  To  these 
succeeded  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica.  These  Pelasgi  sub- 
sequently  stole  some  Attic  females  from  Brauron  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos  - 


is  said  that  the  children  of  th 


e  women  having  despised  their  half  breth- 


-n  of  Pelasgian  women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering  both 
the  Atheman  females  and  their  olTspring.  tn  consequence  of  all  these  atroci 
ties,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  among  tho  Greeks.  The  island  afterward  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  its  best  light-armed  troops 

III.  Lemnos  bears  evident  marks  of  volcanic  origin,  Mosyohius,  already 
mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  island,  and  is  thought  to  have  sunk  in 
the  sea  a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  along  with  the  little  island  of 
Chrysa,  where  Philooteles  had  once  taken  up  his  abode  Tlie  western  part  of 
Lemnos  is  mueh  more  fertile  than  the  eastern ;  but  the  whole  island  is  deficient 
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in  timber  trees  and  wood  for  fuel.  The  priiieiiial  harbor,  Ssnt  Anlonio,  is  large 
and  safe.  Lemnos  was  celebrated  for  a  hind  of  red  earth,  called  '■  Lemnian 
earth,"  and  supposed  to  hare  wonderful  medicinal  properties,  and  which  is  in 
equally  liigh  repute,  for  the  same  reason,  among  the  Greeks  and  Turis  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  shaped  into  little  balls,  and  stamped  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor's seal,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  sigillaia,  or "  setileU  earth," 


Tenedos  lay  off  the  eoaat  of  Troas,  about  fifly-aix  miles  to  the  noitli  of  Les- 
bos, The  Greeks,  according  to  the  legend  followed  by  Virgil,  retired  to  this 
island  with  Iheir  fleet  preparatory  to  surprising  Troy.  It  subsequently  received 
a  colony  of  ^oLans,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  civil 
institutions.  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on  its  polity.  Subsequently, 
onitsdecline,  this  island  placed  itselfunder  the  protection  of  Alexandrca  Troas. 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  the  granaries 
which  Justinian  caused  to  he  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  car- 
goes of  com  brought  from  Egypt,  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but  which 
were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  Hellespont,  Ten- 
edas  is  now  called  Tcnedo. 


I.  Ltsltos  lay  just  below  the  Sinus  Adrarayltetms,  and  between  it  and  the 
Sinus  Camaus.  Its  modern  name  is  Metilin,  which  is  also  that  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  its  chief  city.  Its  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  seven 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgi.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  the  ^Eolians  in  their  great  migration,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  the  Grecian  islands.  The  most 
profitable  production  of  Lesbos  was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  coun- 
tries to  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of  this 
island  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

II,  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  (hey  had  the  reputation  of  high  refinement,  and  distinguished  intel- 
leotnal  culture.  Poetry  and  music  made  great  progress  among  them.  The 
musicians  of  Lesbos  were  deemed  the  best,  generally  speaking,  in  Greece.  It 
produced  some  of  the  first  lyric  poets— in  particnlar,  Alcteus  and  Sappho ;  several 
distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Diophanes, 
the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Theophanes,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamo, 
and  others ;  the  historian  Hellanicns  was  likewise  a  native,  as  well  as  the 
musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

in.  Among  the  citie^of  Lesbos  we  may  name  the  following :  1.  Mytilene,  the 
capital,  on  the  eastern  coast,  having  superior  advantages  as  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, and  possessing  two  harbors.  Besides  its  natural  advantages,  it  was  great- 
ly adorned  and  beautified  by  art.  It  was  the  native  place,  also,  of  AIckus  and 
Sappho,  and  the  historians  Hellanicns  and  Mytsilus.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  its  coimeils  and  directed  its  affairs.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  called  Metelia,  and  gives  name  also  to  the  island, 
a.  Meikymna,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  western  coast,  and  next  in  importance 
to  Mytilene.  It  stood  near  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  was  only 
sixty  stadia  ftom  the  coast  of  Troas.  Arion 
here.  The  wine  of  this  place  was  held  in  great  ei 
Methymna  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Molivo.  3.  ^girus,  a  small  plac 
dependent  on  Methymna,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  island 
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only  twenty  stadia  broad.  4,  Aniissa,  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  pSifTium,  now  Cape  S^.  It  was  the  birth-plaeeof  Terpander.  5.  Eres- 
siu,  to  the  south,  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  native  place  of  Theophrastus,  It 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  whealen  flour.  The  site  stili  preserves 
the  name  of  Eresso.  6.  Fyrrha,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  situate  in  a  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  inlet,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Euripus  of  Pyrrha,  and  which  answers  now  to  Port  Caloni. 

(C.)    Islands   opp   the   Coast  of  Lvdia. 

I.  Chioslay  to  the  south  of  Lesbos,  and  facing  the  Ionian  peninsula  on  which 
Clazomenffi  and  Erythrs  were  situated,  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  aboat  thirty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  moontainous,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  ancient!)'  Mount  Pdlinaut, 
now  Mount  St.  Blias,  consists  of  a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  The  wine  of  Chios 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  wines,  and  it  still  en- 
joys the  same  high  repntation.  The  figs  of  Chios  were  also  excellent.  This 
island  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  C/iio,  and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  Turk- 
ish name  is  Saki-Adassi,  or  "  Mastic  Island,"  from  the  gum  mastic  which  grows 
there  in  abundance,  and  which  is  much  used  at  Constantinople,  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  for  chewing. 

II.  Chios  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European  colo- 
nists from  Greece ;  the  papulation,  however,  that  settled  there  was  not  pure 
Ionian,  but  mixed.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  former,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cliios  alone  furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  fought  bravely.  After  the 
battle,  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  island,  which  suffered  in  nearly  the 
same  way  that  it  has  again  suffered  in  our  own  times  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  the  island  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  and  Byzantines. 

III.  Among  the  places  in  Chios  we  may  mention,  1.  Chios,  the  chief  city, 
situate  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Erythrte.  Its 
modem  name  is  Chio,  and  il  is  still  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  Chios  was  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  adorned  with  many  noble  works  of  art,  several  of 
which  were  plundered  by  Verres,  The  harbor  was  excellent,  and  could  con- 
tain eighty  galleys  at  once.  Passing  around  the  promontory  of  Posidium,  now 
Cape  S.  Helen,  we  come  to,  2.  Pkanie,  a  harbor  and  promontory.  The  latter  is 
now  Cape  Masiica.  The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  high  repute,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil,  3,  Notium,  a  roadstead,  now  Port  Mastico.  4.  Laias  Pnrtus, 
now  Port  Mssla.  Inland,  and  extending  to  the  north,  was  the  district  Ariasia, 
producing  the  beat  wine.  5,  Bolissui,  toward  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Chios,  mentioned  in  the  pseudo-Lifo  of  Homer,  and  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Voliiio. 


I.  Simo/  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Chios,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Trogilian  promontory  of  Ionia.  II  is  now  called  Samo  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Turks  Sussam-AdasH.  Strabo  says  the  word  Santos  means 
a  mountainous  height,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  characterizing  the 
physical  features  of  the  island,  which  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,    Samoa  was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertili- 
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ty,  and  yielded  in  abuiidincp  almost  every  prodnct.  Its  wine,  however,  was 
of  inferior  qualitj  ,  though,  -nhcn  properly  made  at  the  present  day,  it  in  said  to 
be  very  superior  feamos  stUl  continues  to  be  one  of  the  moEt  productive  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelago 

II.  Samoa  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  states  of  Ionia,  and  very  soon 
became  remarkable  for  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise.  It  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  for  its  ascendency  in  the  time  of  Polycrates,  the  most  able  of 
the  tyrants  of  his  day,  who  extended  his  sway  over  the  neighbonng  states, 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  &o.,  and  had  a  larger  fleet  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or 
state  of  his  time.  After  his  death,  however,  the  island  became  a  prey  to  civil 
dissensions,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  It  was  released  from  this 
bondage  after  the  battle  of  Mycale ;  but  its  maritime  strength  was  broken  sub- 
sequently by  Pericles,  B-C,  440,  who  feared  in  Samoa  a  rival  to  Athens,  During 
the  contest  between  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  Samos  was  for  a  while  the 
head-quarters  of  the  former  and  Cleopatra,  who  kept  court  here  with  more  than 
regal  magnificence.  After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  Roman 
worid,  he  passed  a  winter  m  this  island,  which  he  restored. to  its  freedom,  and 
conferred  on  it  other  mario  of  favor.  This  island  is  particularly  distinguished 
as  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Pythagoras. 

HI.  The  only  place  to  be  mentioned  in  Ibis  island  is  Samos,  the  capital,  on 
the  southeastern  shore,  opposite  to  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  citadel, 
built  by  Polycrates,  was  called  Aaiypalsa.  This  city  stood  in  a  plain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  ftom  it.  The  har- 
bor was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships.  Near  the  suburbs  was  a  temple  of 
Juno,  a  goddess  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  especially  sacred,  and  here,  too, 
the  Herjean  games,  instituted  in  her  honor,  were  celebrated  in  the  greatest 
splendor-  They  were  so  called  from  'H^a,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  god- 
dess. The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  he  seen  near  Mcgalechora,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  The  promontory  olPosidium  was  a  little  to  the  north,  facing 
Mycale,  and  the  distance  across  to  the  main  land  was  only  seven  stadia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  Mount  Ampetus,  now  Ambdona;  and  on  the  western  side 
was  Mount  Cerceliua  now  Kerki,  mentioned  by  Nicander  in  his  Alcxipharmaca. 

3.  ICARIA. 

Icaritt,  or  Icarus,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Samos.  Mythology  deduced  the  name 
from  Icarus,  son  of  Dsdalus,  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its  shores  after  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight.  The  sea  to  the  south,  into  which  he  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen,  was  also  called  from  him  Mare  Icarium.  Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  Samians  used  it  principally  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.    The  geogra- 


pher adds  that  it 


0  harbors,  but  only  a  roadstead  or  two,  Ihe  best 


of  which  was  near  a  promontory  called  Isii,  in  the  south.  The  northeastern 
point  of  the  island  was  called  the  promontory  of  Dracanvm,  now  Cape  Pkanari 
or  Si.  John.  Dracanum  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  this  island,  where 
Bacchus,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  said  to  have  been  born,  Icaria 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  wine,  especially  that  called  Pramman.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  the  island  is  NUaria. 

(D.)       U^..^I,S     OfF     THE     C0>ST    OF     C  *  B  1  A. 

I.  PalmOS  was  B  small  rocliy  island,  below  Icaria  and  Samos,     It  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city  ;  but  it  became  a  spot  of 
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some  consequence  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  there  written  his  Apocalypse.  The  modem 
name  is  Patmo.  2.  Leros  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Patmos.  It  was  peopled  from 
Miletus,  and  probably  belonged  to  that  city.  Slrabo  gives  its  inbahitants  a  char- 
acter for  dishonesty.  The  modern  name  is  Lero.  3.  Calymna  lay  to  the  south- 
east of  Leros.  Ovid  praises  its  honey.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
group  which  Homer  caUs  Calydna.  The  modern  name  is  Calinaio.  4.  Cos,  to 
the  southeast,  an  island  of  some  celebrity.  It  must  have  been  inhabited  at  an 
early  period,  since  Homer  represents  it  as  sending  its  warriors  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  a  parly  of  Dorians,  and  hence  was 
always  reckoned  of  Dorian  origin,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Triopian  Pentap. 
olis.  Its  chief  city  was  also  called  Cos,  without  the  walls  of  which  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  .^sculapius,  containing  two  famous  paintings  of  Apelles,  the 
Anligonus  and  Venus  Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  latter  to  Rome, 
and  remitted  to  the  Coans,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss,  a  tribute  of  one  hund- 
red talents.  Cos  was  the  birth-place  not  only  of  Apelles,  hot  also  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Hippocrates.  It  was  a  very  productive  island,  especially  in 
wine,  which  vied  with  that  of  Lesbos  and  Chios.  Cos  was  likewise  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of  transparent  silk  stuff; 
against  the  use  of  which  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  so  strongly  inveighs.  The 
modern  name  of  the  island  is  Stan-Co. 


I.  Ehodus,  now  Rhodes,  lay  to  the  south  of  Caria,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  land.  It  is  thirty-sis  miles  in  length,  and  about  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Rhodes  was  in  ancient  times  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  se- 
rene sky,  its  sofll  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits.  The  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  more  or  iess  sunshine,  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  inhabitants.  Anciently  many  articles  of  commerce  were  exported, 
which  were  in  much  esteem  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  number  of 
which  Pliny  and  other  authors  mention  dried  raisins,  saffron,  oil,  glue,  pitch, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  sea  supplied  every  kind  of  fish.  No  country,  moreover, 
eoold  boast  of  having  given  to  the  pubUc  games  of  Greece  so  many  successful 
competitors  for  the  pri^e. 

II.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  the  TdcUnea,  by  whom  most 
probably  are  meant  the  Phfenicians.  Tlepolemns,  son  of  Hercules,  subsequent- 
ly led  a  colony  hither ;  but  the  main  emigration  was  that  made  by  the  Dorians, 
who  established  themselves  in  this  island  about  B.C.  988,  and  Rhodes,  with  its 
three  cities  of  Lindus,  Camirus,  and  lalysus,  became  a  part  of  the  Doric  con- 
federacy. The  history  of  this  island  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  After  being 
originally  governed  by  kings,  its  constitution  was  changed  to  a  mixed  one,  com- 
bining the  elements  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  in  a  balanced  state.  Its  na- 
val power  was  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  frequently  brought  into  coUision 
with  foreign  powers ;  bnt  its  most  rapid  rise  was  after  the  repulse  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B,C.  303.  Subsequently,  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  the  Rhodlan  navy  was  of  great  service  to  the  former,  who. 
in  gratitude  to  their  new  allies,  gave  the  Rhodians  Caria  and  Lycia.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  prosperity  ofthe  Rhodians  began  to  decline.  Her  recently- 
acquired  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in  their  struggles  ap- 
pealing from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  that  body  an  opportuni- 
ty of  practicing  their  nsual  policy  of  interference.    After  various  vicissitudes. 
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Rhodes  was  incorporated  by  Vespasian  in  a  Provincia  Insuhrwm,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  seat  of  eovernmenl, 

ill.  The  commercial  laws  of  the  Rbodians  were  very  celebrated,  and  were 
adopted  aa  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  still  retain  their  authority.  In  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  island,  the  city  of  Rhodes,  like  Alexandrea  at  the  same  time,  was 
a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  from  all  countries,  and  a  very  similar  style 
of  literature  sprang  up  in  both  places.  Rhodes  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  the  parent  of  a  new  style  of  oratory,  which  the  ancients  considered  of  a  mixed 
or  Grseco-Asiatic  type. 

Places  in  Rhodes. 

I.  RiMus,  the  capita],  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  not 
so  ancient  as  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  having 
been  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  time  of  thePeloponnesian  war.  The 
same  writer  affirms  that  it  excelled  a1!  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  conven- 
ience of  its  ports,  which  were  two  in  number,  its  streets,  walla,  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  most  extraordinary  work,  however,  at  this  place,  was  the  famous 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.  It  was  of  bronze,  cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  and  occupied  him  twelve  years.  Its  height  was  seventy  cuhila,  or 
one  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet,  and  few  men  could  encompass  the  thmnb 
with  their  arms ;  the  fingers  also  were  thicker  than  ordinary  statues.  The  cost 
was  three  hundred  talents  (8317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
tetl  behind  him  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  said,  though 
on  no  good  authority,  to  have  stood  with  distended  legs  upon  the  two  moles 
that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor.  It  was  erected  B.C.  2S0,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  After  having  stood 
about  fifty-sis  years,  it  was  broken  off  below  the  knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  ;  and  it  remained  in  this  state  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  years,  until,  in  the  year  673  of  our  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens  to 
a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  bronze, 

II.  Lindas,  to  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  cities,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a 
shapeless  stone.  This  city  was  famous  for  having  produced  Cieobulus,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  stilt  retains  the  name  of  lAndo.  Inland  from  Lindus  was 
Mount  Atali/ris,  the  most  elevated  in  the  island,  whence  Jupiter  obtained  the 
surname  o{  Alaiyrius.  3.  Camirus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  in  a 
line  with  Lindus.  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  chalky."  Pisander,  the  epic 
poet,  waaa  native  of  this  place.  The  modem  name  is  Caraim.  NearCamirus 
was  the  Mylantia  Promottlorium,  now  Cape  Candura,  f.  lalSatis,  to  the  north- 
east, founded  at  the  same  time  with  Lindus  and  Camirus,  The  site,  however, 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Phteniclaus.  Its  citadel,  named  Ockyrbma, 
lay  on  an  adjacent  hill.    The  site  of  this  place  is  still  called  laliso. 

(E)     Island    off    the    Coast    of   Cilioia. 

CYPRUS. 

I,  Cyprus,  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  a  short 

distance  to  the  west  of  Syria,     Its  length  is  coie  hundred  and  forty  miles,  its 

greatest  breadth  is  about  fifty  miles.     A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
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island  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  keeping  closer  to  the  norlhorn  than  the 
southern  coast ;  the  plains  are  consequently  pn  the  south  side  of  the  range. 
This  range  was  called  Olympus  hy  the  ancients.  Cyprus  yielded  to  no  othei 
irfand  in  fertility,  since  it  produced  escelient  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  of 
wheal,  and  Tarious  fruits.  There  was  ^30  a  great  supply  of  timber  for  build- 
ing ships.  Its  mineral  productions  were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  at  Tamasus,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey. 

II.  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phcenicians  at  an  early 
period.  Ethiopians  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  w  e  d  g  d  underthis  name ;  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt,  h  k  n  Cyprus  as  slaves,  afterit  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Eg  pt  &  olonies  subsequently  settled  on 
the  coast.  Amasis,  king  of  Eg  avc  iuTaded  Cypnis  and  taken 
Citium.  The  island  became  P  sians,  and  afterward  snbmitted 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  up  h  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  It  e  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united 
with  Egypt,  and  sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  The 
last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates, 
sent  lo  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent  a  snm 
which  was  too  little.  Clodius,  having  recovered  his  liberty  hy  other  means,  ob- 
tained a  decree,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  reducing  Cyprus 
to  a  Roman  province.  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death,  before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized 
upon  the  treasury,  which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cy- 
prus thus  became  a  Roman  province. 

III.  Cyprus  was  deemed  sacred  lo  Venus,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  worship  and  rites  ofthis  goddess,  tho  inhabitants  were  sensual  and  corrupt. 
Mevertbeless,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypria  Carmina,  ascribed  by  some, 
though  erroneously,  to  Homer,  sufficiently  attests. 

Places  in  Cyprus. 
a  with  the  Acamas  Promontoriam,  at  the  western  extremity,  now 
jr  Saiizano,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  a  ridge  call- 

,,  connected  with  the  main  one  of  Olympus,  we  pass  southward, 

by  the  promontory  of  Drefanam.  now  Cape  Trtpano,  and  come  to,  1.  P&pkoa, 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  an  Arcadian 
chief,  who  was  driven  hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Having  been 
nearly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  named 
AuguiU.  It  was  the  seat  of  government  when  the  island  was  visited  by  St. 
Paul.  The  site  is  still  called  Baffo.  2.  Pala-Paphoa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  former.  This  was  the  earlier  city  of  the  two,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cinyras,  the  reputed  father  of  Adonis.  It  was  situate  on 
a  height,  at  a  distance  often  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  river  Boc- 
cants,  which  flowed  from  the  ridge  of  Acamantia.  Like  Paphos,  it  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  even  after  the  erection  of  the  former  place,  retained  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  sanctity,  and  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  the  road  to  it  was 
crowded  with  her  votaries,  who  resorted  here  from  the  other  towns.  It  is  said 
lo  correspond  with  the  site  of  Condia.  3.  C«riu.m,  to  the  southeast,  founded 
by  an  Argive  colony.  Its  sovereign,  Stesenor,  is  stigmatized  in  history  as  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  country's  cause  during  the  fight  between  the  Cyprians  and 
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Persians,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  site  corresponds  with  the 
modern  Episcopia.  The  hills  in  Ihe  vicinity  contained  rich  veins  of  copper  ore. 
The  Curias  Promontoriiim  is  now  Cape  Gatto.  4.  AmoOtus,  a  short  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Curium,  anda  town  of  great  antiquity,  Adonis  was  worshipped 
here  as  well  as  Venus.  Amathus  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  latter,  and 
the  goddess  was  represented  here  with  a  beard,  Ovid  more  than  once  alludes 
to  the  mineral  productions  of  Amathua,  and  Hipponax,  as  quoted  by  Strabo, 
inaltcs  it  to  have  been  famous  for  its  wheat.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  little  town 
of  Limtson  or  Limasol. 

5.  Citium,  to  the  east,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  and 
whence  the  u^ne  of  Chelim  or  Ckillim  is  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  derived,  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  makes  this  place  to  have 
been  a  Phanician  settlement,  a  circumstance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero.  It 
was  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Zeno,  the  founder  of  Voe  Stoic  sect, 
and  the  physician  Apollonius, .  It  stiil  retains  the  name  of  Ckiti.  ^  6,  MMium,  a 
height  and  grove,  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  first  referred  to  by  the  later  scholiasts.  Lucan 
would  seem  to  place  Idalium  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  if  this  be  correct,  it  may 
have  been  situated  near  the  promontory  of  Pedalivm,  now  Cape  Piln.  Cramer, 
following  D'Anville,  places  it  inland,  and  ipakes  it  answer  to  the  modem  Valin. 
The  Idalian  grove  was  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus ;  and  here,  too,  Adonis  was 
Blfin  by  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  7,  LeaeoUa,  now  Amtida,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  AmmochostBi,  now  Cape  Grigo.  The  ancient  name, of  this  cape  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  by  corruption  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Famagosta, 
which  figures  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  island.  8.  Satamis,  U>  the  northeast, 
a  city  of  note  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer, 
sonofTelamon,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  Salamis  by  his  irritated  parent 
for  not  having  avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  half-brother  Ajax.  During  the  reign 
ofEuagoras  it  was  the  principal  cjty  of  the  island,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of 
distinguished  men  from  Greece  and  other  countries.  Overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  restored  under  the  name  of  Can- 
stanlia,  which  it  still  preserves  under  the  modern  form  of  Constanza.  9.  SUi, 
on  the  northern  shore,  founded  by  Demophoo,  son  of  Theseus,  it  derives  celeb- 
rity from  Solon's  having  resided  there  some  years,  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus, 
the  reigning  prince.  According  to  some,  he  ended  his  days  there.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  SoAim,  while  those  of  Soli  in  Ciiioia  were  termed  SoAe^. 
The  site  is  now  called  SoUa.  10,  Tamasm,  to  the. southeast,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  metallic  composi- 
tion prepared  on  the  spot,  called  calcanthum,  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  al- 
ludes to  it  as  Ihe  spot  where  the  golden  apples  grew  by  which  Hippomanes  won 
Atalanta, 

11,   SYRIA,   iNctuDiHG   PHCENICIA   and   PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, 

1.  Syria  (jJ  Yvpla)  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  that 
country  of  Asia  which  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  district 
called  in  the  Bible  Aram.  By  the  Europeans  it  is  still  called 
Syria,"  but  the  Asiatics  term  it  Belad  el  Sham,  or  "  the  coun- 
try to  the  left."     The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their 
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faces  to  the  rising  sun  when  they  pray,  and  then  Syria  is  to 
their  left. 

II,  In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word,  Syria  was  the 
district  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rajige  of  Amanus,  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  Eg'ppt.  The  name 
Syria  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Assyria. 

III.  The  Syrians  (not  including  the  inhabitants  of  Phteni- 
cia  and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived  their  descent  from 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Seth.  The  earliest  records  repre- 
sent Syria  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms. 
The  conquests  of  David  brought  these  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign  B.C.  975.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
became  by  degrees  especially  powerful.  This  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from  this  time  Syria  formed 
in  succession  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Bablyonian,  Persian,  and 
Macedonian  empires.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  Syr- 
ia, with  the  exception  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleueus  Nicator,  and  henceforth  it  became  the  central 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidas,  its  capital  being  An- 
tioehia.  It  was  declared  a  Roman  province  by  Pompcy  in  the 
year  65  B.C. 

rV.  The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  This  country  may 
be  regarded  as  an  isthmus,  separating  a  sea  of  water  (the  Med- 
iterranean) from  a  sea  of  sand  (the  desert  of  Arabia).  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams ;  but  the  only  large 
river  was  the  Orontes  or  Axius,  now  the  Aasi,  rising  in  Mount 
Libanus,  and  flowing  from  south  to  north.  The  products  of  an- 
cient Syria  were  corn,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  oil,  wine,  cedar 
wood  from  Libanns,  fuller's  earth,  &c. 

V.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  Syria  was  divided  into  four 
parts  or  tetrarchies,  which  were  named  after  their  capitals,  An- 
tiochia,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  called  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Ccele-Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  the  general  name  of  Upper  Syria 
(^  aviji  Xvpia,  Syria  Superior),  to  distinguish  it  from  Cmle- 
Si/ria  (ij  KoilTj  Ivpia)  or  Hollow  Syria,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  vaUey  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Antdib- 
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anus.  Under  the  Romans,  Upper  Syria  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,  namely,  Casstotis,  Apamene,  Ckalcidice,  Seleucis, 
Pieria,  Commagene,   Cyrrhesfice,  ChalybonUis,  and  Palmy- 


Places   in  Upper   Syeia. 

I.  District  of  CassiUis. — This  lay  below  the  mouth  of  the  Orortes,  and  took 
Its  name  from  Mount  CaMus,  now  JcM  oyah.  The  ancients  give  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  that  the  rising  sun  could  he  seen  from 
it  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fourth  night-watch.  It  is,  however,  only  live  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  sum- 
mit was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Casiua,  in  which  several  Roman  emper- 
ors sacrificed.  In  this  district  we  may  mention,  1.  GahSla,  with  a  harbor,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  now  Jehili.  It  is  the  Giblim  of  Joshua  (xiii., 
.5),  2.  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  to  the  north,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Laodicca 
ad  Libanum.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nioator  in  honor  of  his  mother.  The 
adjacent  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  This  place  was  greatly  beauti- 
tved  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  after  Pescennius  Niger  had  laid  it  waste.     It  is 

II,  District  of  A^iaasne.  to  the  southeast  of  Cassiotis,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Orontes,  We  have  here,  1.  Emeaa,  near  a  lake  formed  by  the  Orontes, 
and  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Elagabalus,  or  the  Sun-god,  whose  young  priest 
became,  under  the  same  name,  emperor  of  Rome.  The  sun  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  shape  of  a  black  round  stone,  rising  to  a  point.  In  later  times 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  new  piovince  of  PhiEmcia  JAbani.  It  was  here  that 
the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Emperor  AureUan  and  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra.  The  modern  name  is  Heiru.  3.  Epiphama,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  Orontes,  It  is  the  Hamath  of  the  Bible,  The  modem  name  is  Hamah.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  dynasty,  U>  which  Abnlfeda  the 
geographer  belonged,  3.  Apamea,  the  capital,  and  giving  name  to  the  district, 
situate  on  the  Orontes,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and 
first  called  Fella,  from  the  bu-th-place  of  Alexander,  a  name  which  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator  changed  to  Apamea  in  honor  of  his  queen  Apama.  Seleucus  is  said  to 
have  kept  five  hundred  war  elephants  in  the  adjacent  pastures.  It  is  now 
Kalaat  el  Medyk,  or  Famieh.  4.  Seleucia  ad  Belum,  to  the  northwest,  near  Mount 
Belus,  and  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  afterward  called  Seleucopolis.  It  is  proba- 
bly  the  modern  Sehjun.  5,  ArUiochia,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Orontes,  now 
Antuxh  or  Antakia.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the 
capital  not  only  of  Syria,  but  even  of  all  Asia.  He  called  it  Anliockia  after  hia 
father  Antiochus,  and  transplanted  hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Antigonia,  which  had  been  founded  by  bis  opponent  Antigonus.  It  was 
afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  other  cities,  each  with  its  separate 
walls,  and  having  a  common  one  inclosing  all;  so  that  in  Strabo's  time  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  first,  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  as  the  second,  and  this  Antmchia 
and  Alexandrea  in  Egypt  as  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  known 
world.  Antiochia  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but 
restored  by  Justinian,  if  not  to  its  former  size,  at  least  to  its  original  splendor. 
Having  been  again  ravaged  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  in  AD,  1369,  it  sunk  into 
[he  present  wretched  town  of  AntaMa.  Antioeh  is  intimately  connected  with 
llie  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted  in  it  by 
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Paul  and  Bamabaa,  and  in  it  also  the  term  Christian  had  its  origin  as  a  distinct- 
ive appellation.  Hence  Antiooh  was-  sometimes  called,  from  this  cirGumatanee, 
TheepOlis,  or  the  Sacred  City.  About  five  miles  below  Antioch  was  a  delightful 
grove,  Willi  refreshing  fountains,  and  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Daphne,  whence  Antioch  is  sometimes  called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  Aniiochia  ad  Daphncn. 

III.  District  of  ChaldiUce,  to  the  north  of  Apamene,  and  east  of  the  Orontes, 
It  took  its  name  from  Chaldi,  the  capital,  situate  on  a  laio  formed  bj  the  Rivei 
Chains,  to  the  southwest  of  Bertea.  Chalcis  was  not  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, although  greatly  beanlified  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  extremely  fruitful.     Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  Kinitaariii. 

IV.  District  of  Siltucis,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  taking  its  name 
froiii  its  capital  Seleucia.  This  city  lay  on  a  mountain  ridge,  near  the  shore,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Orontes.  It  was  built  originally  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as 
an  impregnable  fort,  and  having  bravely  defended  itself  subsequently  against 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Pompej.  Seleucus  was 
buried  here.  Its  ruins  are  near  Kepic.  Besides  this  place  we  may  name  Imma. 
to  the  east,  where  Aurelian  gained  his  first  victory  over  Zenobia.  It  answers 
now  to  Cnph. 

V.  District  of  PjJrsa,  lying  on  the  S!nujJi«ciM,andreaching  on  the  north  to 
Ihe  S^ria  Fylie.  It  took  its  name  fi'om  Mount  Pieriua,  a  chain  branching  off 
to  the  south  from  Amanus.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Rhoms,  now  Rozos. 
2.  Pagric,  just  below  the  Syrian  pass.  Myriandrvs  and  Alexanirea  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Cilicia,  to  which  they  more  properly 
belong. 

VI.  District  of  Cananagirte,  the  northenunost  division  of  Syria,  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  estremely  fertile.  We  may  mention  in  it,  1,  Samoseia,  the  capital,  and 
residence  of  the  early  petty  kings,  situate  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Lucian,  and  of  Paul  tho  heretic.  It  is  now  Schemi- 
lath.  S.  Adata,  near  Mount  Amanus  ;  afterward  called  Germanicea,  and  by  tho 
Romans  Germanicea  Caiarea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  At  a  still  later 
period  it  was  called  Tele>ama,  and  is  now  Marah.  It  was  the  birlh-place  of  the 
heretic  Nestorius.  It  was  here  that  Pescennius  Niger  assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.  3.  Antiochiaod  Taurum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Amanus.  Prob- 
ably the  modern  frontier  fortress  of  Bahaana. 

VII.  District  of  Cyrrhesflci,  named  after  a  district  in  Macedonia.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  plain  of  Antioch  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  We  may  name  hero. 
J.  Zeagma,  the  general  place  for  crossing  the  Euphrates  afler  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; near  tho  modern  Bir,  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  answers 
to  Birifto  or  Sehucia.  In  more  ancient  times  the  crossing  was  usually  made  at 
Thapaaeus,  lower  down.  2.  Hierapalis,  or  the  Holy  City,  so  called  from  the 
great  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  being  highly  revered  here.  She  had 
in  this  city  a  splendid  temple,  tho  treasury  of  which  was  rifled  by  Crassus  in  his 
Parthian  expedition.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  lost  ail  its  splendor. 
Its  Syrian  name  was  MuJog,  or  ''the  city  of  cotton,"  from  the  cotton  cultivated 
abundantly  in  its  vicinity.  Out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  made  their  appellation 
of  Bambyce  {!/  BaiiSiKJi),  which  they  also  employed,  together  with  that  of  Hie- 
rapolis.  It  is  now  Mambij.  3.  BtriEa,  to  the  southwest,  called  by  the  Syrians 
Chakp,  which  latter  name  still  remains  in  the  modern  Aleppo,  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  modern  Syria.  Here  was  the  River  Chalus,  already  referred  to, 
now  the  Kovaik,  anciently  full  of  sacred  fish.  *.  Cyrrhtca,  to  the  rwirth,  tho 
capital  of  the  district,  with  a  ternple  of  Minerva  Cyrrhestica, 
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Vril  District  of  Chalyhomtis,  anciently  a  feitilc  strip  of  conntr>-  on  tha  west 
bank  of  tho  Euphrates,  Uetwcen  the  river  and  the  Syrian  desert,  but  now  swal- 
lowed lip  by  the  sands  of  the  latter.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  fiarinitssus,  a 
castle  on  the  Euphrates,  now  Balis,  less  correctly  placed  by  D'AnviUe  on  the 
Daradax.  2.  Resapha,  to  the  southeast,  afterward  Sergiopolis ;  now  El-Rcssofa. 
3,  rhapsacus,  to  the  southeast,  a  celebrated  city  and  fording-place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Thaphsach  of  Scriptore,  a  name  denoting  "  a  passage."  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator  subsequently  gave  the  city  the  name  of  Amphipdis.  The  Syriac 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Turmeda.  This  was  the  most  usual  ford  or  crossing 
place  of  the  Euphrates  for  those  going  into  Upper  Asia,  and  here  tho  army  of 
the  younger  Cynia  crossed,  as  related  by  Xenophon.  Here,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  Immense  host  of  Darius  Codomannus  passed  over,  when 
marching  into  Lower  Asia  against  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  army  of  the  latter 
when  moving  upward  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  Eratosthenes,  moreover,  chose 
this  place  for  the  centre  of  his  measures  of  Asia.  The  site  of  Thapsacus  is 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  Racca.  Geographers  generaUy  err  in  removing  it 
to  Bl-DiT. 

IX.  IHstrKt  of  Palmyrene,  to  the  south,  once  partially  irrigated  and  cultivated, 
now,  however,  forming  a  portion  of  the  desert.  It  derived  Its  name  from  its 
capital  Palrnvm.  ■  This  celebrated  city  was  situated  about  midway  between  tha 
Oronles  and  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  mUes  E.N.E.  of  Da- 
mascus, in  an  oasis  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  and  on  a  line  leading  from 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Phfflnicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  the  spot,  as  a  convenient  halt- 
ing place  in  the  desert,  and  are  thought  to  have  suggested  to  Solomon  the  idea 
of  building  an  emporium  there.  That  monarch  accordingly  built  "Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness."  This  Tadmor  is  the  same  as  Palmyra,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  here  in  abundance.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pal- 
myra was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  east,  a  city  of  mer- 
chants and  factors,  who  traded  with  the  Parthians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Romans  on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
ibrongh  this  city.  Palmyra  became  allied  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a  free  stale, 
and  continued  to  be  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  until  the  defeat  of  its  aspiring 
Queen  Zenobia  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
celebrated  Longinus,  her  minister,  was  put  to  death.  Zenobia  herself  was  led 
captive  to  liome,  and  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  near  the 
town  of  Tibur.  Palmyra  still  continued  to  exist,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
former  splendor,  until  plundered  and  destroyed  in  A.D.  1400  by  the  army  of 
Tamerlane.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  a  ruined  and  desolate  state,  bnt 
iti  remains  are  described  by  travellers  as  exceedingly  imposing. 
C<ELE-SYBIA. 

I.  Cale-Syria  (it  KoiXn  Ivpla),  or  "  Hollow  Syria,"  comprised 
the  valley  betwen  the  mountain  chains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Ubanus.  The  name  took  its  rise  under  the  Seleuoidaj ;  for  in 
earlier  times  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  then, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  part 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Under  the  later  Roman  emperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  this  country  being  incorporated 
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aa  a  province  with  PktEnicia  Libani.  Ccele-Syria  is  now  called 
El-Bakaah,  or  "the  Valley."  Its  average  width  is  fifteen 
miles. 

II.  Libanus  separated  Ccele-Syria  from  Phcenicia,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  direction  east  of  north  from  a  little  below  the  par- 
allel of  Tyrus  nearly  up  to  that  of  Aradus.  It  abounded  an- 
ciently in  excellent  pastures,  and  fine  forests  of  cedar.  A  few- 
spots  in  the  range  still  afford  good  pasturage  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  cedars,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  name  Libanus  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  root, 
signifying  "white,"  the  reference  being  not  only  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  the  whitish  complexion  of 
the  calcareous  soil.  Libanus  is  now  called  Jebel  Libnah,  but 
more  commonly,  among  the  natives,  J.ebel  esh-Sharki,  or  "  the 
Western  Mountain,"  in  contradistinction  to  Antilibanus,  which 
is  styled  Jebel  el-Gharbi,  or  "the  Eastern  Mountain."  The 
range  of  Antilibanus  lay  to  the  east  of,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
ports,  "opposite  to  Libanus,"  though  commencing  much  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Nearly  opposite  to  Damascus,  this  chain 
separates  into  two  ridges,  the  easternmost  one  of  which  is  the 
Herman  of  Scripture,  now  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  or  "the  Chiefs 
Mountain."  In  Scripture,  the  name  Lebanon  is  applied  in- 
differently to  both  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Places  in  CtELE-SYEiA. 
1-  Danwscit!  (the  Dammesek  of  Scripture),  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Antilib- 
anus, in  a  beautiful  and  estensive  plain,  watered  by  tlie  Bdrdinct  or  Chrysonhoas 
and  its  branches.  This  river  is  thought  to  he  the  Pharphar  of  the  Bible.  Da- 
mascus is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  and  existed  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and,  though  often  taken  and  devastated,  it  has  always 
risen  again  and  flourished.  Under  Dioclesian  several  manufactories  of  arms 
were  established  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  high  reputation  to  which  it 
afterward  attained  for  its  sword-blades  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  Koman  emperor.  Damascus  was  also  made  at  this 
time  a  general  depot  for  munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  eastern  nations.  Under  Julian  it  became  a  magnificent  city ;  and 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  califs.  All  modern 
travellers  speak  of  its  delightful  situation.  The  natives  call  it  Es-Sham,  or 
Syria,  according  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of 
the  country  itself.  2.  HdiopSlis,  to  the  northwest,  called  by  the  Syrians  Baal- 
iee,  and  now  Baliec.  The  Syriac  name  is  supposed  to  mean  "  the  city  (or  house) 
of  Baal,"  of  which  the  Greek  Heliopolis  is  a  mere  translation.  By  Baal,  in 
Asiatic  idolatry,  was  originally  meant  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  of  wliom  the 
Sun  was  subsequently  taken  as  the  type.  Heliopolis  was  famed  for  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius,  magnificent  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
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Venus  was  also  revered  in  this  eitj,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
the  fairest  in  the  land.  By  Venus  is  here  meant  the  Syrian  Aslarte.  3,  AphSca, 
to  the  northwest,  in  the  mountain  range  of  Libanus,  having  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus  (Astarte),  near  which  was  a  lake,  the  waters  of  wbich  had  the 
property  of  keeping  even  the  heaviest  bodies,  when  thrown  therein,  from  sink- 
ing. The  temple  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  at  a  place  called  Afka.  i-  LaodUea  ad  lAbanum,  to  the  northeast, 
founded  by  Seieucus  Nicator.  It  lay  in  the  plain  watered  by  and  named  after 
the  Kiver  Marsyas,  a.  tributary  of  the  Orontes.  The  Romans  made  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  district.  It  was  also  called  Laodicea  Scabiosa  {SnaSluaa),  for  which 
Ptolemy  gives  Kailuaa  (Caiioso), 

PHCEHICIA. 

I.  Phanicia,  in  Greek  ^oivikt]  {Pkmnice),  extended  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the  River  EleuthSrus,  and  the  city  and 
island  of  Aradus,  on  the  north,  to  the  River  Chorseus,  near 
Ceesarea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  south.  The 
length,  therefore,  was  only  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  was  very  limited,  the  mountain  range  oi  Libanus  form- 
ing its  utmost  harrier  to  the  east.  The  country  was  in  gen- 
eral sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well  adapted  for  i^iculture,  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors,  the 
fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior afforded,  in  their  cedar-forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  proficiency  which 
the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and  hence  the  flourishing 
commercial  cities  which  covered  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

n.  The  native  name  of  Phcenicia,  as  appears  from  the  Phoe- 
nician coinage,  was  Kenaan  (the  Canaan  of  Scripture),  and  the 
people  themselves  were  called  Kenaamm.  The  name  Phceni- 
cia or  Ph<Bntce  ^  of  Grecian,  not  Oriental  origin,  and  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  this  country  either  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  (0oiwf,  "  a  palm-tree'*)  which  grew  there,  so  that  Phani- 
da  will  signify  "the  land  of  palms,"  or  else,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  ^oivii,  hi  its  sense  of  '^purple,"  making  Phcenicia  there- 
fore mean  "  the  land  of  the  purple  dye,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre. 

Sketch  of  PntENiciAN  History. 
I.  The  PhosnieianE  were  a  branch  of  the  Aramiean  or  Semitic  race.  To  this 
same  great  family  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Ph<enicians  themselves,  according  to  their  own  account,  came  originaUy 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  similar  to  those 
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of  the  Phcenicians ;  and  that  the  inhahitants  of  these  isles  claimed  the  cities  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  on  the  coast  of  Phienicia,  as  colonies  of  theirs. 

II.  ]t  is  uncertain  what  time  they  migrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  in 
the  time  of  Joshua.  The  Phienicians  far  surpassed  all  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity in  coramercial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Their  situation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with 
the  different  commodities  of  the  east,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  caravans 
from  Arabia  and  Babylon;  while  their  own  country  produced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  OfTthe  coast  the  shell-fish  was 
caught  which  produced  the  purple,  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  glass. 
Mount  Libaaus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
the  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Sarepla, 

III.  In  the  west  they  visited  not  only  Britain  for  tin,  but  also  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  for  amber;  and  on.  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  thy  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  with  the  produce  of 
the  East.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Africa  became  powerful  states,  and 
long  opposed  a  formidable  harrier  to  the  Roman  armies.  By  their  alliance  with 
the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir, 
where  they  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  Herodotus  even  says  that  they  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa. 

IV.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Pbfenicians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
artists  of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Asia  Minor  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Homer. 

V.  The  Phfsnician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  independent  of  one 
another,  and  to  have  possessed,  for  the  most  part,  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  oldest  of  these  cities  was  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  became  in  later  times 
the  most  important,  and  probably  exercised  some  degree  of  authority  over  the 
other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judsea,  the  Phtenicians  be- 
came subject  in  succession  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  monar- 
chies. In  tbe  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  they  formed  the  chief 
and  most  efficient  portion  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterward  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Seieucidte,  and  were  eventually  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  The  language  of  the  Phcenicians  closely  resembled  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic. 

Places  in  Pikenicia. 
Proceeding  upward  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Chorseas,  now  the  Koradschc,  we 
come  lo,  1.  Dura  or  Dorus,  the  Dor  of  Scripture,  a  small  place  with  a  harbor, 
now  Terlura.  2.  Ecbatana,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  same  probably 
with  the  Bathara  of  Josephus,  and  now  Caiffa.  Here  Camhyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  oracle 
which  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  Eobatana,  and  which  he  had  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  capital  of  Media.  3.  Sycaminon,  to  the  north,  so  called  from  its 
abundance  of  wild  fig-trees.  The  Syriac  name  was  Cliepha.  It  is  now  Kajfa 
or  Kaffa,  Near  this  place,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  shell-fish  from 
which  purple  was  obtained  were  found  in  abundance.    Mount  Carmel,  which 
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consists  rallier  of  several  connected  hills  than  of  one  riJgc,  cstends  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  in  a  northwest  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  Catmdum 
Prommlonum.  the  only  great  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  which 
forms  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  Above  the  promontory  the  Rivet 
Kison  enters  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  which  stream  the  host  of  Sisera  was  over- 
thrown.  4.  p(o/emais,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay.  The  native  name  of 
this  place  was  Accho,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  Ace  CAnif),  but  it  was  event- 
ually better  known  by  the  name  of  ptokmais,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
first  Plolfemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  mucli  improved.  It  was  called, 
aUo,  Coloma  Claudn  Casari),  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  city  from  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  now  the  well-known  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  The  River  Belvs  here  empties  into  the  sea,  from  the  fine  sands  of 
which  stream,  according  to  the  common  account,  the  first  glass  was  accidentally 
made  by  some  Phienioian  mariners.  5.  Tyrus,  called  by  the  natives  Tsor,  by  the 
Greeks  Tupof.  The  Carthaginians,  colonists  of  Tyre,  caUed  the  mother  city, 
on  the  other  hand.  Tsar  or  Sar,  which  the  Romans,  receiving  the  word  from 
them,  converted  intoSoTTH,  and  formed  from  it  the  adjective  Sarramts,  equiva- 
lent to  Tyriue.  Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Ph<£oician  cities,  but  its  splendid  prosperity  soon  caused  it  to  take  prece- 
deiice  of  the  parent  state,  and  to  eclipse  its  glory.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  first 
commercial  city  of  its  time.  Originally  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  on  the  main 
land,  but,  having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
inhabitants  conveyed  themselves  and  their  effects  to  an  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  de- 
gree of  ceiebrily  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  old  city  hence  was  called 
Palatyrus,  the  other  simply  Tyras.  The  new  city  continued  to  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  and  commerce  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  it  was  taken,  and  severely  pun- 
ished.  Still,  however,  the  city  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  founding  of  Ales- 
andrea,  by  diverting  commerce  into  a  new  channel,  gave  Tyre  an  irreparable 
blow,  and  she  graduaUy  deeljned,  until  now  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Just 
above  Tyrua  the  River  Leontes,  now  Lanto,  empties  into  the  sea. 

6.  Sarefta  or  Zarephatk,  where  Elijah  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life.  It  is  now  Surafcnd.  7.  Sidan,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  PhiBnicia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  already  extant  in  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob. Sidon  was  the  parent  city  of  Tyre,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Phrenicia, 
Many  manufactories,  particularly  those  of  linen  and  glass,  were  successfully 
carried  on  here.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tyre,  it  remained 
a  very  wealthy  and  important  city  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Anaxerxcs 
Ochus,  when  its  fleet  amounted  to  one  hnndred  triremes  and  quinqueremes. 
In  Alexander's  time  it  was  without  any  fortifications,  and  preserved  scarcely 
any  thing  but  its  reputation  for  fine  glass.  It  is  now  the  small  town  of  Sayda, 
and  its  harbor  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  S-  BeryUh  the  Bcrbtha  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  also  Colonia  Felix  Julia  in  the  tirne  of  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  named  it  thus  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian  it  became  a  famous  school  of  law.  The  modern  appellation  is  Bei- 
TOMt.  9.  Byblas,  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Adonis,  or  the 
sun-god,  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  under  the  name  ofTham- 
muz.  Just  below  this  place  was  the  River  Adonis,  now  JVaAr  Ibrahim.  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  \^as  in  the  rainy  season,  its  waters 
were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous  particles  from  Mount  Libanns,  and  hence  were 
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abl.d  to  now  wllb  hi.  Wood,  10,  TOjili.,  now  3i,.M„,  I,  Mv.d  It,  n.m. 
irom  lyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  having  cstabliahed  here,  in  common,  a  triple  town 

Ita,  Statea-Gonoral.  Tnpoli,  1,«1  a  good  harbo,  and  eaen.i,,  eommero.. 
At  lb.  ptoeent  da,  the  .and  i,a,  .o  aeenmnl.ted  that  tb.  town  i.  separated 
ftoo  the  sea  h,  a  small  triaagnlar  pbiin,  at  the  apo«  of  wUeb  i.  a  village  whore 
v«l,  land  the.,  goods.  11^,,,.  ealM  .obsegaenil,  c„i^  the  bitb-plao. 
of  the  Emporo,  Alexandet  S.,„„,.  la.  a,U„.  on  .  small  island  n.a,  the 
snore  I  new  R,,i.  I,  wn,  fonniled,  aeeording  to  Slrabo,  by  a  land  of  exiles 
from  Sidon.  13.  x,i„ii„,  ealled  also  C,„,„,i.,  after  the  Emperor  Constan- 
iiua.     ft  IS  now  Torlasa,  with  a  small  harbor. 

PAL.ESTINA. 

I.  Palastina,  or  PttlBstine,  derived  that  namo  from  the  PM. 
Inba,  or  PhiHstines,  who  occupied  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  stem  with  the  Phconioians.  As  it  was 
however,  tile  promised  inheritance  of  the  descendants  ot  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  ot  the  birth,  sniTerings,  and  death  ot  our 
fiedoomer,  wo  arc  aeoustomod  to  designate  it  by  the  more  rc- 
Jigions  appellation  ot  the  Holy  Land. 

II.  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cmle-Syria  on 
the  northwest  by  Fkatnida,  on  the  west  by  the  Meiiterraman, 
called  m  the  Bible  the  Sreoi  Sea,  on  the  east  by  AmUa  De- 
serta,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petraia. 

Face  of   the   Country. 

I,  Palestine  is  a  very  monnlainons  countrv.  The  lunge  of  Antilibanus,  as 
we  b.ve  before  rematled.  divides  iato  two  branohe.  nearly  opposite  Damascns 
These  branebes  oontlnne  their  eo.rse  to  the  .ontb,  nearly  parallel  to  oaeb  other 
and  mclose  between  them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  aad  its  lakes  Thev  after 
ward  dtverg.  from  eaeh  other  at  the  bead  of  tb.  MlkmU,  "Si,„,  or  G.lf  of 
-V^;  the  one  rimnmg  along  the  eattern  eoa.t  of  that  golf,  and  terminating 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  other  along  the  western  eoast  of  that  snlf 
and  terminating  in  the  monnt.ins  of  Sin.i.  As  the  range  of  Antdibanns  ,L^ 
into  Palestme,  it  dimmishes  m  height,  and  beeomea  less  mgged  and  more  lit  for 
tdlage  ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  coi,sists  of  desolate  roclrs. 

II.  Almost  all  the  monntains  of  Pale.tlno  maybe  regarded  a.  belon.in.to 
the  two  prmcipal  ranges  which  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan  The  most  re 
markahle  are  the  foUowing  :  1.  ilf„.  S.j,ri.,,  ,he  T,lnr  of  Scripture,  the  high- 
est mountam  m  Lower  Galilee,  on  the  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  It 
IS  onliiely  detached  from  the  snrronndmg  monntains,  and  nearly  bemispberical 
in  shape.  On  lis  anmmit  is  a  pbiin  of  about  half  an  hoar  in  circuit,  mdosed  by 
an  ancient  wall.  This  mOnnlam  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Savior's  transHgnration.  a.  »„„  Jfi.or,  or  the  Little  Ilermon 
a  range  of  fertile  hiibi,  about  five  miles  S  S  W.  of  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  confound' 
rf  with  the  great  fidge  of  the  same  name  in  Anlilibanus.  3.  ilr».  Oillu.,  tb, 
Giiioe  of  Scripture,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  tbe  south  and  soutbeaat  ofTabor 
The,  bound  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  tbe  west  for  many  miles,  and  are  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea    4.  Mm^  Carm^is.  already  men- 
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tioDed  under  the  head  of  PhiEDida.  5.  MnnUs  Samaria,  the  Mountains  of  Sa- 
maria, to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraclon.  Oftbese  the  highest  are  those  of 
Ebai  and  Gerizim,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  broad.  From  these  two  mountains  were  delivered  the  curses  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
they  esteemed  the  holiest  of  mountains.  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judtea,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  the  moat 
rugged  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country,  which  is  the 
highest  in  Judsea,  hears  the  name  of  Quaraniama,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  wilderness  in  which  Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  moat 
mountainous  part  of  Judtea  is  the  district  round  Jerusalem. 

Ill,  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  was  the  Jordanes,  or  Jordan,  now 
called  by  the  Arahs  Skeriat  el-KeUr.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modem  Hasieiya,  twenty  miles  ahgve  Baniaa,  the  ancient  Caaarea  Philippi. 
The  Tiver,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  here  gushes  forth  in  a  copious  stream 
from  beneath  a  bold  perpendicular  rock.  What  has  been  called  the  second 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  a  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kady,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Hasheiya,  and  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  more  anciently  Laish.  The 
Jordan  first  ran  into  the  Lake  Samachmilis,  called  in  Scripture  ■'  the  waters  oi 
Merom,"  and  now  Bahr  d-Halch.  After  leaving  this  lake  it  flows  on  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then  enters  the  Sea  of  Tihtrias  or  Lake  of  Gmnesarelk, 
through  which  its  course  may  he  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth  current.  Emerg- 
ing ftom  this  body  of  water,  it  pursues  a  tery  rapid  and  winding  route  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  its  course  terminates.  The  depression  between  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  secret 
of  this  depression  is  solved,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Jordan,  In  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  sea,  this  river  winds  along  through  a  course  of  about  two  hundred 
miles ;  and  within  that  distance  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  party  plunged  down 
no  less  than  twenty.seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  de- 
scent. An  average  fall  of  only  a  little  more  than  five  feet  in  each  mile  will 
account  for  the  great  difference  of  level  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  Jordan  continued  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  valley 
of  Mount  Seir,  until  it  was  checked  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  This  opinion,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some 
modern  travellers,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 

IV,  The  principal  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  Palestine  are  the  following :  1,  Lacus 
Samochomlii,  already  alluded  to.  Its  size  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  is,  on  an  average,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  that  number 
In  breadth.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its  margin.  2.  Mate 
TiberiSdis,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  in  Scripture  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  or 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  Gennesareth  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cia- 
nerolk,  which  lattCT  was  a  town  lying  on  its  western  border.  The  name  Tiberias 
comes  from  that  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  southwestern  shore.  This  lake 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  sis  to  nine  mdes  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  esceedingly  beautiful.  3,  Lacus  As- 
fhalates,  called  also  Mare  Mortuam,  and  commonly,  by  us, "  the  Dead  Sea."  The 
name  AspkaUites  comes  from  the  bitumen  (dff^aArof)  occasionally  found  floating 
on  its  surface,  or  picked  up  on  its  shores.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
desolation  prevailing  along  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that  no  living 
creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  In  Scripture  it  is  termed  "the  Sea  of  the 
Plain,"  and  also  "  the  Salt  Sea"  and  ■'  the  East  Sea,"     The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr 
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it! (,  or "  the  Sea  of  Lot."  This  remarkable  piece  of  water  occupies  the  site  of 
the  plain  of  Siadim,  wliete  stood  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  God  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  It  is  of  an  irregidar  oblong  figure,  and,  accord- 
ing to  modern  measurement,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  miles  broad.  The 
waters  and  the  surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  no  fish, 
though  this  last  has  been  doubted  by  some.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its 
waters,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope,  have  been  found  to  contain 
no  animalcule  or  animal  matter  whatever.  The-taste  of  the  water  is  extremely 
nauseous,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  saltness,  it  possesses  very  buoyant  proper- 
ties. This  sea  has  very  recently  been  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
American  navy,  and  accurate  soundings  taken  throughout.  These  investiga- 
tions have  led  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sub- 
merged plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen, 
the  latter  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shallow  portion  is  to  the 
south ;  the  deeper,  which  is  also  the  larger  one,  to  the  north.  This  southern  and 
shaUow  portion  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim, 
in  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

Situation  of  the  Tribes  when  settled  under 
Joshua. 

Thb  largest  portion  was  that  afJudah,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  As- 
phaltites ;  and  West  of  Judah  was  Simeon,  bordering  on  the  Philistines,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Mediterranean  coast.  North  of  Judah  was  the  smaller  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, in  i^;hich  was  Jerusalem  ;  and  west  of  Benjamin  the  stiil  smaUer  tribe  of 
Dan,  reaching  partly  to  the  coast,  having  the  Philistines  partly  to  the  south,  and 
also  on  the  sea-shore.  Above  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  a  eonsideraWe  district 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan,  the  portion  otEphraim;  above  Ephraim,  extend- 
ing in  a  like  manner,  was  half  the  tribe  of  Ufanasseh.  The  coast  then  became 
that  of  Pkanicia,  along  which,  but  rather  inland,  lay  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Above 
Manasseh  lay  the  tribe  of  hsacchar ,  and  above  Issacchar,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  Asher,  was  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  The  whole  northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  tte  country  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied 
bjjfaphthali.  The  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  down  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  sea,  belonged  to 
the  other  half-tribe  of  Manasseh;  below  it  was  Gad.  reaching  about  half  way 
between  the  two  lakes ;  and  below  it  Jieuben,  reaching  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites.  These  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  first  settled,  though  their  warriors  crossed  over  Jordan  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  subduing  the  Canaanites  on  the  western  side. 

Main  Divisions  of  Palestine. 
In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  this  country  was  divided 
into  Judaa,  Samaria,  and  Galilaa  or  Galilee.  Of  these, 
Judaia  occupied  the  southern  portion,  Samaria  the  central, 
and  Galilee  the  northern  one.  "Wo  shall  consider  them  in  suc- 
cession, omitting  any  preliminary  remarks  on  Jewish  History, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
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JuDffiA,  the  most  southern  and  important  province, '  . 
the  lands  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Rapkia  in  the  south,  to  Joppa  in  the  north; 
on  the  norUi  by  Samaria  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Aspkaltttes  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  westward 
from  the  lower  part  of  that  lake  to  itaphia.  To  this  territory 
was  likewise  added  a  part  of  the  south  of  Samaria,  comprising 
the  three  districts  oi  Acrabatene,  Gophtdtica,  and  Thamnitica. 

Places  m    JuD-EA. 
On  the  coast,  proceeding  from  north  lo  south,  we  havB,  1-  Jo^pa  (in  Hebrew 
Japho).  the  only  harbor  of  the  Jews,  and  a  place  of  no  great  impoilance.     In 
heathen  mythology,  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda  and  Persena  was  laid 
here      It  is  now  Jb/h.     3-  Jamnia  (the  Jalmch  of  Scripture),  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  Philistsi,  taken  by  King  Uzaiah.     A  college  of  Jews  was  established 
here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,     3.  Gath,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philisttei,  and  supposed  to  he  the  native  pUce  of  Go- 
liath     It  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  resources,  from  its  frequent  with- 
standing of  the  power  of  Jerusalem.     4.  Ekron,  called  suhseqaenUy  Akhaton,  the 
chief  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  Phiiistsi,  and  remarkable  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  enemies  of  Israel-    It  is  frequently  mentioned,  also, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  history  of  the  crusades-    The  modern  village  of  Ahr  is 
thought  to  answer  to  it.     5.  A^Uu,,  in  Scripture  Aschdod,  another  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistcei,  and  where  the  god  Dagon  was  worshipped-    It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Jews  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.     In  the  time  of  King  Hez- 
ekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  subsequently  by  Psammitiehus,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.     It  is  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
laae  of  EUud.     6.  Aicalm,  another  of  the  five  cities  where  Derceto  was  wor- 
shipped     Herod  the  Great  was  born  here,  and  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  Aacalmilea.    This  city  exported  great  quantities  of,  eschalots  to  England  and 
Rome     It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.     The  town 
of  Askalcn  now  represents  it-     7.  Gaza,  a  strong  bordei-city,  situate  some  dis- 
tance inland,  but  having  an  excellent  port  called  Majuma*.     It  was  the  frontier 
fortress  against  Egypt.     Alexander  took  it  afier  a  siege  of  two  months,  but  came 
very  near  losing  his  life.     Coostantine  subsequently  called  the  port  Consta.-nt,a. 
Gaza  was  famous  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  sixth  century  was  e:tported  to  Eu- 
rope    The  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  at  the  present  day,  is  Gkuizch.    8-  Gerar 
or  Gcrari  to  the  southeast,  the  seat  of  the  first  Philistine  kingdom  of  which  we 
read.    9.  Riphia,  a  frontier  station,  in  the  desert,  to  the  southwest,  where  Ptol- 
emy IV.  of  Egypt  gained  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus.  ,  ,  ^    „       , 
Inland,  commencing  at  the  north  we  have   1   AnUpalns,  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  h,»  father  Antipaler     The  site  had  been  pre- 
viously  occupied  by  a  place  called  Caphar.aha     It  is  not  the  modern  Ar^r./, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed    hut  more  prob  bly  the  village  A./r  S«ia. 
2    Timnalh  Serah,  to  the  southeast   f,elei.ted  by  Josl  ua  for  hi«  pHrP  of  burial. 
S.  Shiloli,  to  the  east,  where  Joshua  set  up  the  tibprnade  ^nd  m^de  the  liist 
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and  general  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes.  The  ark  and  tabernacle  re- 
mained here  upward  of  three  hundred  years.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
a  place  now  named  Seilm,  i.  Ephraim,  to  the  southwest,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  same  name,  and  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  persecution 
which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  5.  Gopkna,  to 
the  south,  a  strong  place,  and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
from  it  Grrpknitica.  It  is  now  Jifna.  6.  LyMa,  to  the  southwest,  called  in 
Scripture  Lad,  and  undSr  the  Roman  dominion  IHospidia.  It  was  the  scene  of 
Peter's  miracle  in  healing  .^neas.  St.  George  the  martyr  was  buried  here,  and 
the  place  is  often  mentioned  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  It  is  still 
called  Lnd.  7.  Arinuuhea,  to  the  southwest,  the  binh-placo  of  the  wealthy  Jo- 
seph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid.  There  is  great  probability  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  modern  Ramkh.  8.  Emmaus,  to  the  southeast,  called  also 
Nieopolis,  and  now  answering  to  Amieaa.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  village  of  Emmaus,  noted  for  oar  Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The  latter  was  much  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  Its 
site  has  long  been  lost,  9.  Bethel,  originally  ias,  to  the  southeast  of  Gophna, 
Here  Jacob  had  his  vision,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  accordingly.  The 
site  is  now  called  Beitsin.  10.  Michmas,  to  the  southeast,  near  which  was  a 
pass  where  an  enemy  might  be  impeded  or  opposed.  Here  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  dissinguished  himself,  and  here  also,  at  a  later  day,  Jonathan  Maccabteus 
fixed  his  abode.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  ^Mi/imos,  11.  Bamai,  to  the  south- 
west, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
modern  vUlage  Er-Ram,  two  hours'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the 
Rama  alluded  to  hy  Jeremiah.  IS.  Hierichua,  in  Scripture  Jericho,  situate  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  It  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Ihe  Israelites  immediately  after  Che 
passage  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  was  afterward  rebuilt,  on  or  near  its  former  site, 
and  became  a  flourishing  city,  next  in  size  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  often  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  city  of  palm  trees,"  from  the 
which  abounded  in  its  vicinity.  Its  site  is  ni 
named  Rihah. 

13.  Hierosolyma,  or  Jerusalem,  a  name  meaning  in  Hebrew  "the  abode  of 
peace,"  to  the  southwest  of  Jericho,  and  twenty-seven  miles  west  from  where 
the  Jordan  enters  tho  Dead  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  chief  city  of  Iheir  worship ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Salem  of 
which  Melchisedec  was  king.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  found 
thiscityintheoccupationoftheJobusiles,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  the  place  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus.  The  lower  city  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  children  of  Judah,  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  Ihey  maintained  pos- 
session of  it  until  the  time  of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled  the  Jeb- 
usites from  Mount  Zion,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Zitm, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  A  valley  toward  the  north  sep- 
arated this  from  ^cra,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Southeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  lying  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of  Kedron,  which  bor- 
dered Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  was  the  Valley  of  Hiimom,  and  at  the 
north  was  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  September  8,  A.D,  70,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.    It  was  afterward 
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rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  as  a  fortiiied  place,  by  which  to  keep  in  checit 
the  whole  Jewish  population.  On  the  ruins  of  the  leniple  the  same  emperor 
caused  a  lane  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  gave  the  new- 
city  the  name  otMlia  Capitolina,  the  first  part  of  this  appellation  being  derived 
from  his  own  prtenomen  of^lius,  and  the  latter  being  in  honor  of  the  deity  just 
mentioned.  The  ancient  name,  however,  began  to  come  again  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  d-Kuds,  or  "the 
Holy." 

14.  Belhtehem,  to  the  southwest  of,  and  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  birth-place  of  oar  Savior.  It  was  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  It  is  likewise  styled 
in  Scripture  EphralaJi,  or  '■  the  fruitful."  It  is  now  a  large  village  named  BHi 
Lahni.  15.  Herodtam,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  and  city  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great.  The  site  answers  now  to  that  of  the  Frank  Mmntain.  16.  Eleuihe- 
ropdlis,  to  the  southwest,  an  important  episcopal  city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Bela-gabra  of  Ptolemy, 
and  to  be  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Beit-Jibrin.  17,  Hebron,  lo  the 
southeast,  and  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  earher  name  was  Kirjalh-Arba,  or  "  the 
City  of  Arba,"  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakira,  who  dwelt  in 
and  around  this  city.  This  was  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and  his  family. 
David,  on  becoming  king  of  Jndah,  made  Hebron  bis  royal  residence.  Here  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  here  ho  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel. 
The  Arabs  now  call  it  tl-Kkulil.  18.  Engiddi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  western 
sliore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  equidistant  trom  both  extremities  of  that  lake, 
tt  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  palm  trees,  its  opobalsum,  and  vineyards.  The 
Arabs  now  call  the  site  Ain-jidy-  In  its  vicinity  was  the  Wilderness  of  Engaddi, 
abounding  in  caverns.  39.  Masada,  to  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the  same  sea,  a 
celebrated  fortress  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  and  afterward  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Herod,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  It  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea.  H  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves  to  self-destruction.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  ruins  is  Sebbck.  SO.  BeeTsheba,  or  "  the  Well  of  the  Oath,"  some  distance 
lo  tlie  west  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  coun- 
try possessed  by  the  children  of  Israel.  The  northern  limit  was  Dan,  in  Upper 
Galilee.  Tliis  place  took  its  name  from  the  well  which  was  dug  there  by  Abra- 
ham, and  ihe  oath  which  confirmed  his  treaty  with  Abimelech. 


\  ba  a  a  was  the  smallest  but  most  fruitful  of  the  three 
d  OQS  f  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  (?(3;///ee, 
on  th  outh  by  JudfEa,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
e  t  by  tl  e  Mediterranean. 

II  Vfte  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  people  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrian.?,  the  country, 
being  thus  depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighboring 
heathen  people,  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assyr- 
ian  empire.  These,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  aod  Manasseh,  formed  the  people  spoken  of 
Uu 
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in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Samaritans,  who  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  an  impure  race,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  always  existed  a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

Places  in  Samaria. 
I.  Jeztael,  near  the  northern  liorilers,  called  also  Esdradon,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  days  uf  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
large  village  called  Esdreda,  and  in  the  same  age  it  occurs  again  as  Slradela. 
In  the  lime  of  the  crusades  it  was  named  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Gcrinum,  and 
by  the  Arabs  Zerin.  This  last  appellation  still  remains,  3,  Bak-shan.  to  the 
southeast  near  the  Jordan,  and  called  also  Scythopalis,  because,  as  is  supposed, 
Bome  Scythians  had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631)  in  their  pas- 
sage through  Palestine  toward  Egypt.  This  place,  though  commonly  ranked 
among  the  Samaritan  cities,  belonged  in  reality  to  what  was  termed  Decapolii, 
an  association  of  ten  cities,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews,  formed  a  con- 
federation for  mutual  protection  against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Judasa ;  Scy- 
thopolis  is  now  Beisan.  3.  Megiddo,  to  the  west  of  Jezrael,  originally  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  conquer.  Josiah  was  slain  in  battle  near  this  place  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 
It  was  afterward  called  Lcgio,  and  is  now  Lejjjin.  4.  Casarea,  to  the  southwest, 
on  the  coast,  originally  named  Ttitric  Stratonis,  and  subsequently  made  a  mag- 
nificent city  and  port  by  Herod,  who  call&l  it  Casai-ia  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Here  the  Roman  governors  resided.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eusebius.  The 
modern  name  is  Kaisarieh.  6.  Samaria,  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  tlie  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  a  mountain  or  hill  of  the  same  name.  The 
site  was  extremely  well  selected  both  for  stTOogtti  and  beauty.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  goTemor  Gabinius,  and  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Seiaaie  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  was  also 
strongly  fortified.  The  modem  village  of  Sehistieh,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  stands 
near  the  site  of  this  once  royal  city,  6.  Sichem,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  latter  of  which  was  built  the 
Samaritan  temple,  in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Sichem  was 
a  very  ancient  city.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  it  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
BO.  139,  In  the  New  Testament  the  place  occurs  under  the  name  of  Sy  char. 
Vespasian  subsequently  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
JVcepdia,  which  it  still  retains  under  the  Arabic  form  of  Ffabulus. 


I.  Galilma  or  Galilee,  lay  to  the  north  of  Samaria,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountain- 
ous, and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  heathen 
nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain  themselves  against  all 
invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phcenicians.     Lower  Galilee,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  and  contained  nu- 
merous cities. 

II.  Galilee  was  the  district  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Hence  the  disciples 
were  called  GaliUeans.  They  were  easily  recognized,  indeed, 
as  such,  since  the  Galilreans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac,  different  from  that  of  Judsea,  and  which  was  accounted 
rude  and  impure.  The  Jews  of  Judasa  regarded  the  Galilfeans 
with  much  contempt. 

Places  in  Galilee, 

In  Lower  Galike  we  may  mention,  1 .  Nazareih,  where  our  Saviour  resided  unti! 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  waa  probably  no  more  than  a  viUage, 
It  is  now  a  small  but  more  than  nsualiy  well-built  place,  retaining  its  ancient 
name,  S.  Dio  Cssatia,  to  the  northwest,  the  Seppiiris  of  Joaephus.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterward  destroyed  by  Varus.  Herod  An- 
tipaa  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, tailing  precedence  eventually  of  Tiberias  itself  The  modem  Sefunek 
marlts  the  ancient  site.  3.  Tiberias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
naareth,  which  was  called  also  from  this  city  the  Sea.  of  Tiberias.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberins.  After  the 
fail  of  Jerusalem  this  place  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
famous  during  several  centuries  for  its  school  of  Rabbinical  teachers  or  doctors. 
The  modern  name  ia  Tabaria.  4.  Ammans,  a  little  to  the  south,  famed  for  its 
hot  baths,  which  are  still  frequented.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to  he 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  Hammatk,  signifying  '■  warm  baths,"  5.  Tarickiea,  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fish- 
salteries  eatablishod  there.  After  the  capture  of  this  place  by  Titus,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  water  in  boats  and  small  craft.  Vespa- 
sian having  pursued  them  on  the  lake,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  wore  slaughtered.  6.  Capemaam,  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  lake,  where  our  Saviour,  frequently  resided  aftei  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  mound  of  ruins  called  Kkaa 
Minyeh,  ,  .     ,      . 

In  Dppei  0.m..  we  may  loeMlon,  1.  Dm,  the  meet  noilbom  »»«  "t  the  land 
of  Juda!a,  Its  original  name  was  Lahh  or  Leihem,  and  it  wr^  conqiaered  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe.  -1  became  afterward 
a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden^alves  was  setup  in  rt. 
The  eMent  of  the  promised  land  is  expressed  in  the  n-eU-known  words  ■'  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.-  Dan  Is  snpposed  to  havs  ste.d  near  Ih.  present  Tdl  d- 
K.iy,  where  the  second  senice  of  the  Jordan  ri««.  '■  <■««■"«  «''W,  a  little 
distance  to  the  northeast.  It  was  oUglnally  c.lW  P— ■ ;  bni.  hemg  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  U  was  named  by  him  C«..rM,  m  honor 
of  Tiberias,  to  which  rUlipri ""  "ilW,  In  order  to  distlngnish  it  from  C.™ 
on  the  coist  The  modem  name  is  imic  Twenty  miles  above  this  place 
the  Jordan  had  its  main  sonrce  3.  Jmr>".  to  the  southeast,  whore  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  agamst  Vespasian. 
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The  country  on  the,  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  two  lakes,  was  called 
Peraa,  a  name  derived  from  izipav  "beyond,"  and  extending  from  the  brook 
ATTton,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  meronuix,  now  Slienat  el-Man- 
dhur.or  yormoui,  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  part  of  this  tract  was 
called  Galaaditis,  or  GiUad,  taking  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
chain  is  connected  with  AniUibamis  by  means  of  Mount  Hermmt.  II  begins  not 
far  from  the  latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok 
and  Arn&a,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  eastern  boutidary  for  Persea.  To  this  chain 
belongs  that  ni-Abarim,  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Jericho.  From  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range  of  Abarim,  namely,  mio,  Moses  survey- 
ed the  Promised  Land  before  he  died.  The  highest  and  most  commanding  peak 
of  this  mountain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  Pisgah  of  Scripture.  In  Pereea  we 
may  mention  the  following  places  :  I.  Gadara,  the  metropolis,  in  a  district  term- 
ed Gadarene  or  Gergesene,  below  the  Mieromax.  Its  inhabitants  were  heathens 
and  Jews  intenuingled.  Here  the  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  swine  was  per- 
formed. GadaranowanswerstathevillageofOm-ffeis.  3,  ffWa,  to  the  south, 
and  the  sowhemmost  of  the  cities  of  Dccapolis.  To  this  place  many  Christians 
fled  when  Jerusalem  was  getting  invested  by  the  Roman  armies.  It  is  now 
el-Badsche.  3.  AmdiAus,  to  the  south,  an  important  place,  made  by  Gabinius 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdictions  into  which  he  divided  the  country.  Its 
Jewish  name  was  Betharamatkon.  It  is  now  Amatalt.  To  the  south  of  it  the 
Jabbok,  now  the  Zerka,  flowed  into  the  Jordan,  4.  Ramolh  Galaad,  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  Jabbok,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sev- 
eral wars  between  the  later  Itings  of  Israel  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who 
long  retained  possession  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  5.  Ma- 
c/uerus,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Iho  Nabatha:an  Arabs, 
destroyed  by  Gabinius.  6.  Heakbon,  to  .the  southeast,  originally  a  city  of  the 
Moabites,  but  held  by  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt,  It 
became  eventually  a  Levitical  city.  In  the  time  of  EuseUius  and  Jerome  it  was 
called  EshiB.  It  is  now  Hesbrm.  7.  CalirrkSe,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  weU  Itnown  for  its  medicinal  and  health-bestowing  waters, 
whence  its  Greek  name.     The  Hebrew  name  was  Lasa. 


Uata^n,  answering  in  part  to  the  Scripture  Balkan,  lay  to  the  north  of  Firma, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaretk  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
When  the  Iswelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Og  was  king  of  Bashan.  and 
the  country  combined  sixty  ■■  fenced  cities,"  besides  unwalled  towns.  These 
were  all  taken,  aw  Og  and  his  people  were  cut  off.  After  the  captivity,  the 
name  Batanaa.  was  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  the  rest  being 
called  rracftim.(«,I(ur*t,^„™m(.»,andGa«;imi(«.  The  richness  of  the  pasture 
land  of  Bashan,  and  the  -sonsequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  arc  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Sciiptures.  The  oaks,  too,  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
m  connection  with  the  cedars  ot  Lebanon.  Modern  travellers  also  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  fertility  of  this  country, 

rracSraiVis.—This  was  the  name  given  in  the  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty  to 
tlie  country  situate  between  the  range  of  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Damascus.  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  region,  rpax^  denoting  in  Greek  "  a  nigged,  stony  tract," 

Ii«™a.— The  situation  and  limits  of  this  region  are  difficult  to  determine  It 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  have  lain  between  Trachoniiis  and  Ba- 
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lanea,  and  to  hare  answered  to  what  is  now  Jeiur,  in  which  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  appear.    Itursa  formed  part  of  the  tetiarchy  of  Philip. 

Autanitia.—Thm  district  lay  to  the  south  of  TrachoniCis,  and  answers  in  some 
degree  to  the  modern  Hauran,  which  is  much  more  extensive. 

Gaulonitis.—A  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lalte  of  Gennesareth,  and 
taking  its  name  from  Gaalon,  a  Lcvitical  town  situate  in  it.  It  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  more  ancient  Baskan. 


I.  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  Syria  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Sinus  Persicus,  or 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Mare  Eryth- 
raum,  or  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Arab- 
icus,  or  Eed  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

II.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  by  the 
present  Arabs  Bajadites,  or  "  the  lost,"  to  whom  belonged  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  &c.  The  present  Arabs  derive 
their  origin  in  part  from  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  descendants  of  the  former  call 
themselves,  emphatically,  Arabs  ;  those  of  the  latter,  Mosta- 
rabs.  The  name  Arab  itself  implies  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
west,"  that  is,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
of  the  regions  that  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Se- 
mitic tribes. 

III.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  division,  into  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Petraa,  and  Felix,  an  arrangement  whicli  we  shall  also 
follow  on  the  present  occasion.  The  more  natural  division,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast,  covered  with  aloes, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  &c.,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing sand,  with  thorns  and  salme  herbs. 

IV.  Arabia  Deserta  (^  EpJ?f<o?)  comprised  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  particularly  the  northern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Syrian  Desert  Arabia  Petrtea  (^  Tlerpaia)  was  the 
northwestern  portion,  from  Palestine  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in- 
cluding the  country  around  the  Sinus  ^lanites,  or  Gulf  of 
Akabn.  Arabia  Felix  (^  ehSaifiuiv)  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  namely,  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  below 
the  Sinus  JElanites,  of  the  Mare  Erythrteuvi,  and  of  the  Sinus 
Persicus.  The  maps  generally,  but  incorrectly,  restrict  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  southwestern  and  a  part  of  the  southeastern  shore. 
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I.  This  portion  of  Aralna  was  roaiaeii  over  1^  nomadic  tribes  n 
modern  Beduins.  The  Creek  writers  gave  these  tribes  the  general  name  of 
Arabes  Scenilce,  from  the  cireumslance  of  Iheir  living  in  tenls  ilKjjviTai,  ujto  njt 
amiviJv')-  The  Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writer^  at  a  later  day,  eonfounded 
all  the  Arabian  tril>es,  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
cent,  a  lerm  derived  from  the  Arabic  taraka,  "  to  plunder."  and  referring  to  Iheir 
predatory  habits.  Ptolemy,  however,  some  time  before  this,  speaks  of  a  tribe 
called  Saraceni,  whom  he  makes  distinct  from  the  Scemlie,  vaii  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  them. 

If.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Sctnita,  we  learn,  especially  from  Ptolemy, 
the  appellations  of  many  individual  tribes,  such  as,  1,  The  Calami,  between 
Paimyra  and  the  Euphrates.  2.  The  Cauchalem,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Chaldeea.  3.  The  Aasiia,  in  the  land  of  fs.  4.  The  Cedraiaim,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  Kedar, son  of  Ishmaei.  5.  The  Agrai,-iiit\i  ths  watering- 
place  ai  Agra,  &c. 

ARABIA  PETllJJA. 

I.  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  so  called  ftean  its  capital  Petra,  although  the 
epithet  is  also,  as  Burckhardt  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the  rocliy 
mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface. 

II.  Five  powerful  tribes  dwelt  in  Ibis  country  at  an  early  period,  namely,  1. 
The  ^ino(eit(es,  descended  from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  occupying 
the  district  between  Idumxa  and  Egypt.  They  were  the  £rst  assailants  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  power  was  subseqnently 
broken  by  Saul.  8.  The  Edonatei  or  Idvmai,  occupying  the  country  of  Edom, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  tije  Sinai  Mlauitet,  or  Gulf  ef  Akala.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Edom  or  /ijumiea  included  a  considerable  portion  of 
southern  Palestine.  The  Edomites  daimed  descent  from  Esau,  son  of  Isaac, 
They  were  made  tributaries  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  David;  and  the 
conquest  of  iheir  country  was  of  great  importance  to  Ihe  Jews,  since  it  enahlcf! 
Sotomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ports  of  EiwA  and  Ezion-Gtber  on  the 
Red  Sea,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India.  3.  The  Mo- 
abila,  claiming  descent  from  Moat,  son  of  Lot.  They  occupied  the  country  oit 
the  east  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  from  Zear  to  the  River  Arnon,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
their  count:y  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  corn  and 
wine.  Their  chief  city  was  Ralialh  Jtfijai,called  afterward  Areopolis.  Jerome 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The  ruins  retain  the  name 
of  Rabba.  Another  place  in  their  country  was  Zoar,  one  of  the  ^ve  cities  of 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  in  which  Lot  took  refuge.  4.  The  Attnnoniles,  descended 
from  Ben  Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot.  Their  country  lay  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jahhok,  above  that  of  the  Moabites.  Their  capital  was  Rabbaih  Amvum.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  rebuilt  subsequently  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  oi Philadelphia.  The  ruins  are  still  called  Ammm.  5.  The 
Uidianiiea,  a  wide-spread  nomadic  race,  whose  earlier  seals  were  to  the  west 
of  Sinai,  but  who  afterward  extended  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Moabiles.  They  carried  on  an  active  overland  traffic  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  Midianites  annoyed  the  Israelites  by  cozislanl  inroads 
until  completely  subdued  by  Gideon. 

in.  Alt  the  Hv;  tribes  just  mentioned  gradually  disappeared  from  liistory.  sad 
tn  therr  place  appeared  the  Naballuci,  who  became  the  chief  people  of  Ar^ia 
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PetriEa.  At  first  they  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  but  when  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  ex. 
tended  their  favoring  care  to  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  NabathEi  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  aa  overland  traffic  with  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 
Their  capital  was  Petra,  in  Hebrew  Sela,  both  terms  signifying  "rook."  The 
situation  of  the  place  corresponded  well  to  this  name.  Il  lay  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  roeka,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  having  an  access 
on  one  side  only,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  Aa  a  commercial  city,  and  a  place 
of  transit  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners, 
and  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  as  its  magnificent  ruins  clearly  prove. 
The  modern  name  of  these  ruins  is  Wady  Musa.  We  may  mention  in  Arabia 
Petreea  the  following  additional  localities :  1.  Mlana,  in  Hebrew  Elalk,  at  the 
head  of  Ihe  Smus  ^laniles,  and  one  of  the  two  ports  by  which  Solomon  traded 
with  Ophir  and  the  remote  east.  It  is  now  Akaba.  3.  Ezion-Gebcr,  a  little  dis- 
tance below,  subsequently  called  Berenice.  This  was  the  other  one  of  Solo- 
mon's two  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea,  To  the  west  of  the  Sinus  Mamies  was 
the  Sinus  Heroopoliles,  so  called  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Heroopolis,  and  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  peninsula  between  these  two  gulfs,  and  toward  its 
soQthern  extremity,  we  have  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai.  I'he  former  of  these 
mountains  is  at  the  northern  end  of  a  ridge,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers 
Meianes  Mantes  (M*3.ava  ipn)<  or  "  the  Black  Mountains ;"  and  at  its  southern 
end  is  Sinai,  now  Jehel  Jtfuso,  or  "  Moses's  Mount." 

ARABIA  FELIX. 
Thi3  division  of  Arabia  derived  its  name  of  Felix,  or  "  the  Happy,"  fjom  the 
richness  of  its  products,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  answers  not  only 
to  the  modern  Yemert,  but  also  to  Hejaz,  which  lies  lo  the  north  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  Hadraimul,  Oman,  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  fee.  The  ancient  writers  enu- 
merate  many  communities  and  places  in  this  region,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant appear  to  be  the  following : 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  just  below  the  Sintis  Mian- 
ites,  we  come  to,  1.  The  Banizomencs,  a  hunter  race,  with  a  temple  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  S,  The  Tkamydini,  farther  on,  in  whose  territory  was 
Ckarmulhas,  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  sail,  now 
Scherm  Janbo;  and  Leuce  Came,  from  which  Gallus  entered  Arabia,  and  where 
Ihe  Romans  had  a  fortified  post.  The  cily  of  Juhripfa,  lying  inland,  is  the  mod- 
ern Medina.  3.  The  M;»<ei,  one  of  the  most  powerfLil  tribes  of  Arabia.  Among 
these  we  find  Badai  Regia,  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince,  now  perhaps 
Jidda ;  and  Macorala,  now  probably  Mecca.  4.  The  Dosareni,  taking  their  name 
from  Mount  Basare,  on  which  the  god  Dusares,  answering  to  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus was  worshipped.  6.  The  Sahai,  another  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
AnJbia.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modern  Yemen,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  productive  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  yielded  various  odoriferous  products, 
and  particularly  frankincense,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  a  very  active  traffic 
with  the  nations  of  the  west.  They  passed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  an 
effeminate  and  luxurious  race.  Their  capital  was  Saba,  caUed  also  Mariaba, 
and  in  Scripture  Skeha.  It  was  Reikis,  queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  fame  of  Sol- 
omon attracted  to  Jerusalem.  6,  The  Catabanes,  below  the  Sabiei,  and  occupy- 
ing the  coast  along  the  strait  of  Dire  or  Bab-eUMandeb.  Their  dwellings  were 
constructed  alter  the  Egyptian  fashion.  Frankincense  grew  in  their  country 
also.  Their  capital  was  Tamna,  containing  within  its  walls  sixty-five  temples, 
7.  The  HomeTilie,  along  the  southern  coast,  after  leaving  the  straits.  They 
were  a  powerful  race.    Their  capital  was  Sapftnr,  in  which  a  king  resided  with 
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the  title  of  Charilad,  or  "  Sword-prinee."  The  ruins  are  still  caUed  Dhafar. 
The  most  important  harbor,  however,  was  called  Arabia  Felix,  a  great  place  for 
trade  between  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians.  It  was  deslrojed  by  Gailus,  the 
Roman  commander,  but  soon  became  flourishing  again,  and  ib  now  Ade/i.  8.  The 
Adramiia,  a  powerful  tribe,  farther  on  along  the  coast,  and  carrying  on  an  active 
traffic  in  incense  and  other  aromalics.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modem 
Hadraraaut.  The  capital  was  Sabbalka,  situate  inland,  and  containing  sixty 
temples.  It  was  also  called  Mariaba,  and  is  now  Mareb.  9.  The  Omantta,  to 
the  northeast,  in  the  angle  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  is  now  the  district  of  Oman.  10.  The  Maca,  on  a  peninsula  running  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  city  Moscka  is  the  modem  Maskat.  Beyond  this  was 
the  Ickikyophagonim  Sinus,  where  is  now  the  Great  Pearl  bank,  and,  farther  on, 
Gerrha,  on  the  Sinus  Gerrhakui,  with  towers  and  houses  built  of  mineral  sals, 
now  Ai  Catif.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  named  Gerrhai.  They 
had  emigrated  frora  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  with  the  Jlfraijt  and  Nabaikm 
engrossed  the  whole  overland  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  was  Esekiel's  Dadan.  Opposite  the  Sinua  Gerrhakut  are  the  Bahrein 
islands,  anciently  Tjiru*  or  Ti/lat  and  Aradus,  famous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUPHRATES  AKD  TI- 
GRIS, IN  UPPER  ASIA. 


I.  Mesopotamia  (from  jiiaoq  and  Trorofidf)  is  the  Greek  name 
for  the  country  between  the  Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In 
Scripture  it  is  called  Aram  Naharaim,  that  is,  "  Aram  (or  Sy- 
ria) between  the  rivers ;"  and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
it  is  denominated  Al  Jezira,  or  "  the  Island."  The  Romans 
always  regarded  it  as  a  mere  division  of  Syria. 

II.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tigris 
and  Mons  Masius,  now  Karajeh-Dagh,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  the  ea- 
nals  connecting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Babylonia.  The  name  of  Mesopotaiiiia,  which 
was  never  employed  to  designate  any  political  division,  did  not 
come  into  use  until  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Xenophon 
calls  the  southern  part  Arabia,  and  other  writers  included  it, 
especially  the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  fertile  and  well 
watered ;  the  southern,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Circesium,  was 
flat,  and  covered  merely  with  low  shrubs.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  compares  it  to  a  sea.  The  northprn  portion  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  the  River  Aborras  or  Chab&i  as,  now 
the  Khabour,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Araxes,  which  rose  in 
Mount  Masius,  and,  after  receiving  on  the  east  the  Mygdonius, 
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ijow  al  Huali,  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesiuin.  Of 
these  divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Mygdmia.  The  former  of  these  took  its  name  from  Osroes, 
an  Arab  sheik,  who  about  120  B.C.  wrested  a  principality  in 
this  quarter  from  the  Seleucldae  of  Syria. 

Places  in  Mesopotamia. 

In  MygAtmia-we  may  mention,  1.  Niiibis,  the  chief  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Maaius.  on  the  River  Mygdoaias.  The  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedonians 
to  Antiochia  Mygdaaica,  but  this  appellation  lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Lucullus,  and  alterward  held  by  the  Parthians,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Trajan.  It  formed  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  quarter,  and  repelled  three  successive  attacks  of  Sapor,  in  A.D- 
338,  346,  and  350.  It  was  Ceded  to  him,  however,  A.D.  363,  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian.  The  modern  Nisibin  occupies  its  site,  3.  Du- 
ras,  to  the  norlh,  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Nisibis,  and  called  from  him  A'oastaaiopolis.  It  became  an 
important  city,  especiaUy  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  strengthened  it  still 
more.  The  site  is  now  called  Bara.  3.  Catjiir,  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the 
Tigris,  near  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  Lycus,  or  Greater  Za.b.  4,  Sin- 
gam,  to  the  northwest,  a  strongly-fortified  Roman  colony.  Here  Constantius 
11.  was  defeated  in  a  nocturnal  encounter  by  Sapor,  and  the  place  ever  aftev 
was  lost  to  the  Romans, 

In  Osroene  we  have,  1.  Edcssa,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
River  Sdrtss,  now  the  Onisan,  rising  from  a  beautiful  spring  called  by  the  Greeks 
Caiirrhoe,  and  whence  Edessa  itself  was  called  by  the  Macedonians  Antiochia.  ad 
CaiirrAikn.  This  spring  stiU  remains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  at 
the  present  day  that  here  was  the  spot  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  prayer 
previous  to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Edessa  became  aplaoe  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  capital  of  Osroene.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Juetin  I.,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justinopolis.  It  is  new  Onhoa.  or  Or/a.  3.  Bal»a,  one  day's  journey  from 
Edessa,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  great 
fair  was  held  for  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  goods.  Its  Syriac  name  was  Samg, 
and  it  is  now  a  small  place  named  Strange.  3.  Carrrz,  to  the  southeast  of  Edessa, 
the  Maran  of  Scripture,  where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ut 
of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  memorahle  in  Roman  history  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus. 
The  moon  was  here  worshipped  as  a  male  deity.  4.  Nkiphorium,  south  of 
Cans,  a  strongly-fortified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flourishing  commercial  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  BUicM  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  the  Great  selected 
the  site,  and  the  city  was  probably  completed  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  here.  The  Emperor  Leo,  at  a  later  day,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Leontopolis  from  himself.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  the  name  of 
CaUinicus.  Its  site  was  near  the  modem  Hacca.  5.  Circesium,  to  the  south- 
east, at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Aborras  or  Ckaboras.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  the  same  evidently  with  the  Carchemish  of  Scripture.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Dioclesian.    The  site  is  still  called  KirkisaUh. 

Southern  Mesopotamia  was,  generally  speaking,  a  desert  conntry,  traversed 
for  the  moat  part  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs,  Some  few  places,  however,  oc- 
cur worthy  of  mention.    The  settlements  were  principally  on  the  two  rivers. 
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and  here  and  there  in  the  interior.  Wo  may  name,  1.  ZaMa,  on  llie  Euphrates, 
a  little  below  Circesium,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of  Goniium.  3.  Conaie,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mascas  and  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
as  a  deserted  city.  It  is  not  noticed  by  later  writers.  3.  Anafho,  lower  down 
on  the  Euphrates,  destroyed  hy  Julian.  It  is  now  Ana,  with  a  fertile  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  4,  Alrie  or  Haira,  called  also  Halris,  in  the  in- 
terior, toward  the  Euphrates,  the  chief  city  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Atreni. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  on  a  steep  and  lofly  rock,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Scverus  besieged  it  in  yain.  It  was  in 
ruins,  however,  in  the  fourth  century. 

ARMENIA. 

I.  ArmSnia  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
separated  from  each  other  by  tiie  River  Euphrates,  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  Cappadocia. 

II.  Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
phrates,  on  the  north  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Cappadocia,  the  dividing  line  on  the  south  being  formed  by 
the  Hiver  Melas,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  we  find  Armenia  Minor  encroaching  on 
Cappadocia,  and  including  the  whole  of  Melitene  and  Aravene 
on  the  south. 

m.  Armenia  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Albania  ; 
on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus;  and  on  the  south 
by  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media. 

ARMENIA  MIHOE. 
i.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  doubtless  of  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  Armenia  Major,  and  spolte  the  same  language ;  they  had  also  been 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  latter  country,  but  not  unfrequently  had  been 
subject  lo  the  rule  of  their  own  princes.  These,  however,  subsequently  yielded 
to  the  ascendency  of  Mithradates  the  Great.  This  monarch,  having  become 
master  of  the  country,  perceived  the  advantage  it  afforded  from  the  strength  of 
its  positions  and  the  resources  it  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  built  there  no 
leas  than  seventy-five  fortresses,  in  which  he  deposited  his  treasures  and  valu- 
able effects.  The  chain  of  Mount  Part/adres,  on  the  northwest,  was  particularly 
faTorable  for  his  views,  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with  limber  forests  and 
water,  and  was  every  where  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  rociij  preei. 

11.  We  may  mention  in  this  region  the  following  places :  1.  Nieopolis,  toward 
the  northwestern  frontier,  founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  him  here  over  Mithradates.  It  is  now  probably  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Derliki.  Of  the  seventy-five  fortresses  built  by  Mithradates, 
Strabo  has  named  only  three,  more  important  than  the  rest,  namely,  Hydara, 
BaaeadnTiza,  and  Synoria.    The  two  former  are  unknown.     Synoria  was  on 
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tlie  borders  of  Aimenia  Major,  and  appears  to  be  now  Seaanir.     2.  Sau 
llie  northeast,  a  place  of  some  IrafSo  aad  consequence,  from  which  num 
roada  branched  off  to  Pontus  and  Gappadocia.     It  was  the  station  of  the  fifteenth 
Roman  legion.    Mannert  places  it  at  Sukme ;  D'AnviUe,  less  correctly,  at  Er- 

ARMENIA   MAJOK. 

I.  A'-mema  Major,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  part  of  Albania;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  the  remaining  part 
of  Albania;  on  «ie  west  by  Armima  Minor  ;  and  on  the  south  by  MesufOtanaa, 
Attyria,  and  Mrdia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
its  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  the  snmmits  of  several  of 
its  mountains  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  possesses,  however,  sev- 
eral fruitful  valleys,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Strabo  speaks  with  praise  of  the 
Armenian  horses.  The  country  mas  rich  also  in  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Slrabo  speaks  in  particular  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called  Kambfila,  probably  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

II.  Besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  may  mention,  among  the  rivers  of 
this  country,  the  Cyrvs,  the  Araies.  and  the  Areanias.  I.  The  Cyrua.  now  the 
Kur,  rose  in  the  mountains  of /Stria,  and  after  separating  Armenia  from  Albania, 
emptied  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  2.  The  Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  rose  in  the  range 
of  AntitauTus,  near  the  western  confines  of  Armenia,  and  after  traversmg  the 
country,  and  in  a  part  of  its  course  separating  Armenia  from  Media,  joins  the 
Cyrns  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  On  some  maps  the  Arases  and 
Cyrus  have  separate  mouths,  whereas  there  should  be  three  for  tjie  united 
stream.  3,  The  Arsaniai,  now  tho  Ardjis  or  Arsen,  rose  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Abua,  and  flowing  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  foil  into  the 
Euphrates.     It  is  sometimes  mistaken  far  the  Euphrates  itself 

III.  The  principal  lakes  of  Armenia  are,  1.  Ar^!ia  Falas,  now  Lake  Wan, 
having  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  is  the  largest 
one  The  ancient  name  may  stili  be  traced  in  that  of  the  fortress  of  Ardsisch, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lalie.  3.  Lychnltii  Palus,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
fonner.  It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Gmkeka  or  Eriwan.  3.  Tkoa^itis  Falus,  to  the 
southwest  of  Arsitsa  PaUt,  now  the  Lake  of  Enen. 

XV.  The  chief  mountains  are,  1.  Moalct  MoscMci,  in  the  west,  now  Mcsidji- 
Dagh.  3.^nii(aHnis,runningthroogbthecentralpartsofthecountry.  S.Mona 
Alms  between  the  Araiasa  and  Lychnitit  PoIks,  and  believed  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  The  Turks  call  it  AghH-Dagh ; 
but  the  Persians,  Kah-i-Nuh,  or  "Mount  Noah."  4.  MimUs  Gordyxi,  along  a 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Assyrian  frontiers,  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  Masius.     Both  Mma  Maiius  and  the  Xonlts  Goriyai  cor- 
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w  the  mountains  of  Kurdiatan.    6-  Mms  Modus,  t 


southwest,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia-  It  is  now  Karajeh-Dagh. 
6.  rfifhaies,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  summits  being  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  district  of  Sopkene,  below  the 
Areanias,  and,  according  to  St.  Martin,  now  called  Mount  Nebad  or  Ncladagan- 
V.  The  early  history  of  Armenia  is  a  confused  mass  of  traditions,  and  the 
Armenians,  as  a  nation,  occupy  no  place  in  the  early  history  of  Asia.  They 
were  subjected  in  turn  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Armenia  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  The  Romans  and 
Farlhians  fought  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne . 
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ana  il  was  governed  at  one  time  by  Parthian  princes,  at  another  by  those  whom 
the  Romans  favored,  ualii  Tr^an  made  it  a  Roman  province.  It  ailerward  re- 
covered  its  independence,  and  was  under  the  rule  of  its  own  kings.  Sapor  in 
vam  attempted  its  subjection,  and  it  remained  free  till  A.D.  650,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians. 

Places  in  Armenia  Major. 

Ahhbnia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  or  strateaies,  such  as 

C^ar^e«,,  Ossaren.,  M^enc.  Collkene,  &c.     The  most  important  places  are  the 

ioUowmg :   1.  Arl,uata  (™  -Apr^ara),  in  Armenian  Arl^chad,  the  capital  of  the 

country,  on  the  River  Araxes,  and  a  strangly-fortiiied  place.     It  was  built  bv 


.-■ — '  — "  "  onuugij-iuii.iitu  place.     It  was  Built  by 

Arlaaas,  the  founder  of  the  new  Armenian  monarchy,  after  the  yoke  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  thrown  off;  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  It  was  frequently  taken  and  plundered,  and  on  one  occasion  burned 
by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo.  Tiridates,  however,  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Nc- 
ronm,  and  it  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ruins 
are  called  Arda^hat.  2.  Arxau,  to  the  northwest,  also  on  the  Araxes,  and  prob- 
ably the  earfier  eapUal.  On  this  same  site  Ptolemy  subsequently  places  the  city 
of  Namma,  the  modem  Nackjar,an.  3.  TigranoceTta  {rh  Tiyoa^iKcpra)  or  •'  Citv 
Of  Tigranes,"  lo  the  southwest  of  the  Ar>i,m  Patu,,  on  the  River  C^trius  or 
mccpkonus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  situate  on  a  height.  It  was  built  by 
Tigranes,  son  of  Artaxias,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithradates,  and  became  a  large 
r.ch,  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals,  but  also  by  many  Greeks 
and  particularly  by  many  Macedonians,  who  had  been  carried  ofT  from  Cappa- 
dooia  and  Cilicia.  Lueullus  took  it  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  found  in  it 
immense  riches.  The  Roman  commander  allowed  those  of  the  Greek  residents 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  return  to  them ;  but,  though  many  em- 
braced this  offer,  the  city  nevertheless  continuod  to  be  a  large  and  important 
one.  Its  remains  are  at  Sered,  on  the  CAaiur.  4.  Arsam5sata,  or  Armdsaia  a 
strongly-fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Sopheni.  not  far  from  the  pass  over 
Mount  Taurus  caUed  Clis^r^.  It  is  now  Sim^at.  6.  El.gia,  in  an  angle  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  known  by  Trajan's  expedition  in  this  quarter.     It  is  now  llija 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Romans  having  by  treaty  reobtained 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  Armenia,  where  there  were  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious  metals,  erected  several  fortresses  to  defend  them.  Some  of  these  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Among  them  we  may  mention  I  Anen  the 
modern  Brseroum,  the  capital  now  of  Turkish  Armenia.  3.  Xa/-*,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  the  pachalic  of  Kar,.  3.  Amida.  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta,  now  Di- 
arheMr,  or  X«ro  Amtd,  capital  of  tlie  pachalic  of  the  same  name  Here  sold  and 
silver  mines  were  found,  ^ 

I  Babt/lnma,  now  Irak  Arabi,  was  b  miided  on  the  east  by 
Smiana  and  A^tyna,  on  the  south  by  the  fttnus  Persieus,  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  north  by  ^esopo- 
tamm  It  \\as  separated  from  this  latter  country  by  what  was 
termed  the  Wall  of  Media,  a  w  ail  of  baked  bni^k,  erected  by 
Semiramis  as  a  barrier  agimst  the  incursions  ot  the  Medes 
ind  othfr  mtjons  twenty  fc(,t  broid  tnd  one  hundred  tea  high. 
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II.  Babylonia  was  entirely  flat  and  alluvial  land,  wliicii,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  rain,  was  watered  from  canals  by  means 
of  hydraulic  machines,  and  was  in  this  way  rendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  were,  1,  The  Maarsares  (more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Naarsares),  now  Narsi,  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  above  Bab- 
ylon, running  parallel  to  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  and  join- 
ing it  again  below  Babylon.  2.  The  Naarnialcha,  or  "  Royal 
River,"  dravni  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  southeastern  direction 
to  the  Tigris,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
3.  The  Pallakopas,  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
and  extending  into  the  desert  country  on  the  west,  where  it 
terminated  in  some  lakes. 

III.  The  only  tree  that  flourished  in  this  soil  was  the  palm, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  The  want  of  wood  and 
stone  was  supplied  by  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  clay  for 
making  bricks.  These  were  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  lime 
they  used  naphtha  or  bitumen,  of  which  there  were  large  fount- 

DivisioNs,  Inhabitants,  &c. 

I.  BsBVLONi*  was  anciently  divided  into  two  districts,  namely,  Babylonia 
Proper  and  CkaldiBa,.  The  former  comprised  the  country  extending  southward 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  inclosed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Cheldisa, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  this  its  limited  sense,  meant  the  country  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  desert  on  the  west 
as  this  eould  be  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  Ckald/ta,  however,  in  this  use 
of  the  term,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  when  employed 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  for  then  it  denotes  the  whole  country  of  Babylonia, 
and  by  Ckaldai  are  then  meant  the  whole  race. 

II.  The  mountaineer  Chatd/ei  of  the  Cardoehian  chain  in  Armenia  are  re- 
garded by  Gesenius  and  others  as  the  original  atocli  of  the  Chaldieans  or  Baby- 
lonians. Some  descendants  of  these  mountaineers,  the  Ckasdim,  namely,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appear  to  have  settled  at  a  remote  per  od  in  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians  to  haie  there  sub- 
sequently founded  a  Chald^o- Babylonian  empire  The  language  spoken  at 
Babylon,  and  which  is  always  called  the  Chaldfean  language  was  of  the  She- 
mitjc  stock.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean 
empire  was  laid  by  Nimrod  in  the  plains  of  Shinar  This  empire  flourished  most 
under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  latter  of  whom  earned  away  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  captivity  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldtean  empire  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  a  Per- 
sian province,  B.C.  538. 

III.  The  favorable  position  of  Babylonia,  midway  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  between  two  nav- 
igable rivers,  rendered  it,  and  its  capital  Babylon,  the  centre  of  commercial 
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communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  The  land  trade  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  caravans,  eastward  with  India,  from  which  conntry  they  im- 
ported precious  stones,  dyes,  pearls,  wood  for  ship- building,  and  cotton ;  west- 
ward with  Asia  and  Phtenicia,  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans,  Babylon  itself  was  famous  for  superior  linen,  woolien  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  carpels,  which  formed  valuable  articles  of  export.  Maritime  com- 
merce, on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  on,  not  bo  much  by  the  Babylonians  them- 
selves, as  through  the  Phienicians  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

Places  in   Babyloni      P 
1.  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  situate  o  E 

Its  founder  is  not  known.     Herodotus  says  Iha  di  B  as 

h         k   f  al  ■  e    overeigns  but    m 
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the  other  division  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  a  building  of  e: 
sisting  of  eight  stages,  surmounted  by  a  large  temple.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon,  which  he  had  intended  for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleuous,  but  was  neglected  by  him,  and  allowed  lo  decline.  The 
founding  of  Sekucia  in  its  vicinity  completed  its  downfall.  The  ruins  at  the 
present  day  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  and  brick-work  intermingled,  3,  Scleucia, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  lo  the  north  of  Babylon, 
It  was  founded  by  and  called  after  Seleuous  Nicalor,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.  Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  sis 
hundred  thousand.  The  rise  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  proved 
greatly  injurious  lo  Seleucia ;  but  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans, 
having  been  first  plundered  and  partially  consumed  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  finally  destroyed  in  that  of  Verus,  The  ruins  of  Seleueia  and  Ctes- 
iphon are  now  called  El-Madain,  or  "  the  (two)  cities."  3,  Cache  (Kuj^),  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  Tigris,  and  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country. 

4.  Cunaxa,  a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon,  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  brother,  Gyrus  the  younger,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

Places  in   CHALD.ff;A. 

1,  Borsippa,  below  Babylon,  the  seat  of  a  college  or  fraternity  of  Chaldean 

astronomers,  called  from  it  Boraippeiti.    It  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufacture. 

Here,  too,  large  bats  were  smoke-dried  and  eaten,     Eeicbard  makes  it  answer 

to  the  modern  Ciifa.     D'Anville  and  Mannert,  however,  place  il  near  S™taue. 

5.  Voiogcsia  or  Volngcaocerta,  to  the  southeast,  built  by  the  Parthian  Voiogeses, 
■who  was  contemporary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Se- 
leucia,   Mannert  makes  (his  place,  and  not  Borsippa,  answer  to  Cu/a.     3.  Or- 
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cUe  or  Urchoa,  to  the  southeast,  the  seat  of  another  astronomicai  college.  Some 
sappose  it  1«  be  the  same  with  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  4.  Teredon  or  Diriddiis,  west  of 
the  Pasiligris,  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
was  a  depot  for  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  products,  and  is  now,  perhaps. 
Dorak.  5.  Apamea,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  what  was  called  the  island  of 
Mesenc,  an  insular  tract  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  canal  termed  Naarmakha, 
or  '■  the  Royal  River,"  already  mentioned.  This  Mesene  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Apamea  answers 
to  the  modem  Come.  6.  Clatax  Spaiina  (Sapaf  Snamvov).  selected  by  Alex- 
ander as  a  port,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince  named 
Spasines. 

COUNTRIES   BETWEEN   THE   TIGRIS   AND   INDUS. 

I.  Assyria,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  was  a  province 
of  the  great  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  and  answers  now  to 
a  part  of  Kurdistan.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arme- 
nia, on  the  east  by  Media  and  Susiana,  on  the  west  by  Mes- 
opotamia and  part  of  Babylonia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Babylonia. 

II.  Assyria  was  mountainous  in  the  north  and  east.  It  was 
a  well- watered  country,  however,  and  consequently,  for  the  most 
part,  productive.  Its  chief  and  boundary  river  was  the  Tigris, 
besides  which  Ptolemy  mentions  particularly  three  rivers,  name- 
ly, the  Lycus,  Caprus,  and  Gorgus.  The  Lycus  is  the  same 
river  which  Xcnophon  calk  Zabatus,  now  the  Zab  Ala,  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Zab  ;  while  the  Caprus  is  now  the  Zab  As- 
fal,  the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab.  The  Gorgus  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Sillas  of  Isidorus,  and  Delas  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  and  is  now  the  Diala.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
Gyndes,  now  the  Kerah;  the  Physcus,  now  the  Odoan  or 
Odorneh;  and  the  Bumadus  or  Bumalus,  now  the  Chasir, 
running  by  Gaugaimla.  This  last-mentioned  river  is  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Greater  Zab;  aU  the  rest  flow  into  the  Tigris. 

III.  The  province  of  Assyria  was  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  principal  were,  1.  Aturia,  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Zab.  The  name  Aturia  appears  to  be  a  mere 
dialective  variety  of  pronunciation  instead  of  Assyria,  and  the 
district  thus  designated  was  probably  the  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subse- 
quently spread.  2.  Adiabene,  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Zab.    3.  Apolloniatis,  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab.     4.  Cka- 
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lonUis,  to  the  east  of  the  prcceduig.     5.  Sittacene,  the  territory 
around  the  city  of  Sittace.     6.  Satrapem,  in  the  extreme  south. 

History  op  Assyria. 
Assmi.i,  laken  in  a  more  exlended  sense,  means  the  Assijrian  Empire,  com- 
priaing  not  only  the  province  just  mentioned,  bat  also  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia. 
Media,  Persia,  and  several  conntries  of  Western  Asia.  The  early  history  of 
this  empire  is  involved  in  great  obacarity,  our  only  certain  source  of  informa- 
tion being  the  OH  Testament,  and  the  information  which  even  this  affords  being 
limited  and  incidental.  The  legend  of  Ninus,  and  liis  warlike  queen  Semiramis, 
as  given  by  Diodorus,  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  authentic  history.  The 
Hebrew  chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era 
From  this  time  downward  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings  are  mentioned, 
ihH  earliest  of  whom  is  Phnl,  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
Another  of  these  mooarchs,  named  Salmanassar,  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Hezekiah,  Iiing  of  Judea,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(B.C.  ras)  by  what  is  termed  the  Assyrian  captivity.  The  last  monarch  of  As- 
syria was  Sardanapalus,  in  whose  roign  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medea  and 
Babylonians  under  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  Sardanapalus  was  the  thirtieth  in  suc- 
cession from  Ninus,  according  to  the  common  account.  The  brilliant  discover- 
ies which  have  recently  been  made  by  Layard,  have  thrown  much  light  on  va- 
rious ohscureparlsof  Assyrian  history,  and  if  these  discoveries  be  followed  up, 
as  is  now  OKtremely  probahle,  by  new  researches,  much  of  the  history  of  As- 
syria, as  it  is  now  received,  will  have  to  be  re-written.  Layard  thinks  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,diatinet  As- 
syrian dynasties ;  the  first  commencing  with  Ninus,  and  ending  with  a  Sardana- 
palus of  history ;  and  the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  Iho  Scriptures, 
and  ending  with  Saracus,  Ninus  II.,  or  the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was 
known,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  combined  armies 
of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

Places  in  Assyria. 
I,  Ninus  {ri  Nitof),  the  Ninive  of  Scripture,  and  capital  of  the  Aasyiian  empire 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greater 
Zah,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  early  Assyrian 
monarch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  still  larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  its  walla 
to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  pass 
abreast.  There  were  also  on  the  ramparts  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  high.  Ninive  appears  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  on  the 
downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  but  to  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  Cyaxares, 
the  father  of  Astyages,  Itiug  of  the  Modes.  At  a  later  period,  another  city  of 
the  name  of  Nimii  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  but  whether  on  the 
site  of  the  eariier  one,  or  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  opinion  advanced  by  Mannert  and  others,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named 
Ninus  below  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  altogether  untenable.  The  ruins 
of  Ninive  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul;  but  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  discoveries  of  La- 
yard,  in  escavating  the  mounds  not  only  at  Kouyunjik,  opposite  Mosul,  but  also 
at  NimroHd,  lower  down  the  river,  together  with  those  made  by  Botta  at  Khor- 
salad,  have  led  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  particular  locality  of  this  once 
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celebrated  capital,  though  tbey  confirm,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  left  batit  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  inouth  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

3.  Gaugamila,  lo  the  southeast,  a  village  near  the  River  Bumadus,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought  the  final  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius. This,  however,  is  called  in  history  Ihe  battle  of  Arbela,  from  the  cily  of 
that  name,  in  which  Darius  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  which  hence 
gave  name  to  the  light,  though  live  bundred  stadia  from  the  battle  Held.  Gau- 
gamela  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian  "  Che  camel's  abode,"  and  to  have 
been  so  called  because  Darins  Hystaspis  placed  here  the  camel  on  which  be 
had  escaped  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  having  appointed  the  revenue  of  cer- 
tain villages  for  its  maintenance.  3.  Arbita,  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Adiabe- 
ne,  and  in  the  district  called  from  it  Arhtlitis.  It  ia  novr  Arbil.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  it  under  the  bead  of  Gaugamela.  i.  Apollaiaa,  the  capita!  of  the 
district  Apolloni^is.  5,  Arlemita,  to  the  south,  called  by  the  natives  Chaiasar, 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Schehrhan.  6.  Siu&ce,  to  the  northwest, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  Sitlacene.  7.  Clcazphun,  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Stkucia.  it  was  at  first  a  small  village,  but  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  monarohs  being  frequently  pitched  here,  caused  it  gradually  to  become 
a  large  cily,  and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  A.D.  637.  The  rums  of  this  place  and  of  Selcucia  are  now 
called  Al  Modaiit,  or  "  the  (two)  cities," 

SUSIAtJA. 

I.  Susiana,  also  called  Susis,  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greek  geographers  to  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Baby- 
lonia and  Perm,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  northern  part  was  mount- 
ainous, and  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  was  exceedingly  hot,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  west  and  south  winds,  while  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  kept  off  every  cooling  breeze.  The  country  was 
not  thickly  settled,  and  had  hut  few  cities.  It  comprehends 
pretty  nearly  the  modern  Khuzistan. 

II.  Among  the  rivers  of  Susiana  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Ckoaspes,  falling  into  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  now  the  Kerkhah  or  Kerah.  This  river  ran  by 
Susa,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Its  waters  were  remarkable 
for  their  clearness  and  purity,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  of 
no  other.  Wherever  these  monarchs  went,  they  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in 
which  the  waters  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  were  deposit- 
ed in  vessels  of  sil^■er.  2.  The  Enlmus,  called  in  Scripture 
Ulai,  and  regarded  by  some  as  tho  same  with  the  Choaspes. 
Others,  however,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern  Kttran,  which 
tmites  with  the  Dizful,  tJie  ancient  Copkrates.     3.  The  Hc- 
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dyphon,  caUed  by  Pliny  the  HedypnilS.     It  is  supposed  by  some, 
though  without  any  good  reason,  to  be  the  modern  Jerahi. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  SnsU  or  Cis- 
sii,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  belonged  to  the  Syr- 
ian stock,  and  spoke  the  Syrian  language.  Those  who  dwelt 
in  the  plains,  or  level  country  to  the  south,  were  a  peaceful 
and  agricultural  race,  living  for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The 
mountaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  warlike  and  independ- 
ent people,  owing  no  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and  oftentimes 
even  exacting  payment  from  the  Persian  kings,  when  these 
passed  through  their  mountain  defiles  from  Susa  to  Persepolis. 

Places  in  Susiana. 
1.  Susa,  in  Scripture  Svsan,  the  capital,  in  the  district  of  Cissia,  on  the  east 
embank  of  the  River  Choaipet,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  without  walls, 
bat  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  named  Memndnia  or  Memnonetim.  It  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  their  summers  being  spent  at  Ecbat- 
ana,  in  the  cool,  mounlainous  country  of  Media.  It  was  also  one  of  the  royal 
treasuries,  and  Alexander  found  a  large  amount  of  wealth  here.  Tlie  name 
Susa  or  Susan  is  said  to  mean  ■'  a  lily,"  and  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  Great  diffi- 
culty exists  with  regard  to  its  site  at  the  present  day,  modern  scholars  being 
divided  between  Sua  and  Shusur;  the  former,  however,  appears  lo  have  the 
better  claim.  The  rains  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  irregular  mounds, 
with  a  great  tumulus  representing  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel.  The  whole 
circuit  of  these  remains  is  about  six  or  seven  miles,  a.  Sdeucia,  in  the  district 
of  Elymais,  on  the  Hedyphon,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  Sde  of  Ptolemy. 
Its  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  modern  Sullanabad.  3.  Jsa™,  also 
in  Elymais,  a  village  containing  rich  and  celebrated  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana. 
It  was  near  the  modern  Djarsun. 

PERSIS. 

I.  Persts  or  Persia,  called  in  Scripture  Paras,  and  by  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  writers  Pars  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two 
significations  ;  first,  as  applying  to  Persia  Proper,  or  the  coun- 
try originally  inhabited  by  the  Persians ;  and,  secondly,  as  de- 
noting the  Persian  Empire. 

II.  Persis,  or  Persia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  west  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is  as  large  as  modern 
France.  The  southern  part,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain, 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  which  blow  from  the  Desert  of  Carmania;  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior 
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of  the  country  is  intersected  ty  numerous  mountain  ranges. 
This  part  of  Persia  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation. 

Ill,  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Araxes,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  ParcBtacem,  flowing  by  Persepolis,  where  it 
receives  the  Medus,  coming  from  Media,  and  emptying  into  a 
salt  lake,  now  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city  just  mentioned.  The  Araxes  is  now  the  Bend-emir;  and 
the  Medus,  the  Farwar  or  Schamior.  2.  The  Cyrus,  flowing 
by  Pasargada,  and  now  probably  the  Khor. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c, 

I.  The  Persians,  on  account  of  tho  variety  of  their  soil,  were  partly  nomades, 
partly  agrieuiturislB,  Herodotus  enumerates  four  nomadic  or  herdsmen  castes, 
three  agricultural,  and  three  warrior  castes.  These  last  were  called  the  Pa- 
sargada,  Maraphii,  and  Maspii.  Of  these,  the  Pasargada:  were  the  noblest,  to 
the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  Achamenida,  the  roya!  family  of  Persia  be- 
longed. 

II.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Persians  were  originally  called  Ariai,  which  word 
probably  contains  the  same  root  as  Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes,  and 
Arya,  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanie  religion  are  designated 
in  Sanscrit,  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and  Ariana,  from  the  latter  of  whiuU 
the  modern  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived. 

III.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved,  Perais  appear*  to 
have  formed  merely  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  On  the  disruption 
of  this  empire  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  The  Median  yoke  was 
broken  hj  Cyrus,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which 
his  successors  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  Asia, 
together  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  and,  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighboring  country  of  Libya.  This  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  on 
whose  death  Perais  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleacida.  It  Was  wrested  from  tliera 
subsequently  by  the  Parthians,  and  from  these  last  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sassanidte,  or  new  Persian  dynasty. 

Places  in  Persis. 
1,  Pasargadic,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  royal  residence  previous  to  the 
founding  of  Persepolis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus  after  his  victory 
over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  he  gained  near  this  place.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  consecrated  here  by  the  Magi,  and  here  also  was 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  position  of  Pasargadie  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. Many  modern  writers,  following  Morier  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  have  been 
disposed  to  place  it  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of  Mur^Aoi,  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Persepolis.  Lassen,  however,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  it  to  the 
southeast  of  Persepolis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darabgherd  or  Farsa.  2.  Persep- 
olis, the  capital  of  Persia,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Araxes  and  Meilus.  The  Greek  writers  speak  of  its  citadel,  surrounded  by  a 
triple  wall,  and  containing  within  its  inclosure  the  royal  treasury,  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.     The  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  in  a  fit  of  intoi- 
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ication,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiery.  Persepolis  was 
not,  however,  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion,  aa  some  have  supposed,  but  is  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  writers  as  still  existing ;  and  even  in  a  later  age,  under 
the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  this  city,  with  its  name  changed  to  Istakhar, 
was  their  usual  place  of  residence.  Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian 
name  for  Persepolis  was  likewise  Iitdtkar  or  Ealal^har.  The  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis, or,  rather,  a  part  of  them,  are  now  called  Tchil-Minar,  that  is,  "  the  forty  (or 
many)  pQlars,"  and  are  described  in  Sir  R,  K,  Porter's  Travels.  3.  Goia;,  an- 
other royal  residence,  near  Pasargade.    4.  AspadsTia,  probably  the  modern  Is- 

I.  Carmania  was  a  large  province,  having  Persis  on  the 
west,  Gedrosia  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mare  Eryth- 
rcBum  to  the  south,  and  Parthia  on  the  north.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Kerman,  together  with  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Laristan  and  Moghistan.  The  country  was  little  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  acquaintance  with  it 
being  derived  merely  from  Alexander's  march  through  it  to  In- 
dia, and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Seleucidte  having  held 
a  part  of  it  subsequently  under  their  sway. 

II.  The  northern  part  was  a  desert;  the  remainder  of  the 
country  the  ancients  represent  as  extremely  productive,  espe- 
cially in  grapes,  yielding  clusters  of  these  more  than  two  feet 
long.  The  other  products  were,  gold  in  one  of  the  rivers,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  corn,  salt,  together  with  abundance 
of  asses. 

Places  in  Caemamia. 
Amono  the  places  in  Carmania  deserving  of  mention  we  may  merely  particu- 
larize here,  1.  Carmana,  the  chief  town,  some  distance  inland,  and  now  KkiTman. 
2.  Harmuia,  in  the  district  of  Hannozie.,  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  modern  Minau,  The  promontory  olSarmozon,  near  Ihls 
place,  is  now  Cape  Kahealek,  The  ancient  name  of  Harmuza  was  corrupted  in 
time  to  Ormus,  and  became  the  modern  and  weH-known  name  of  the  island  an- 
ciently called  Organs,  lying  off  Ihis  coast.  3.  Siddddni,  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
western  frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  lived  and  slill 
live  on  fish.  It  is  now  Latidje.  Among  the  islands  off  the  coast  we  may  name, 
I.  Organa,  oow.Ormui,  already  mentioned,  S.  Calaa,  sacred  to  Neptune  and 
Venus,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  brought  yearly  offerings ;  now 
Kisch  or  Kenn.  3.  Ooracla,  a  large  and  fruitful  island,  containing  the  tomb  of 
King  Erythras,  who  once  ruled  over  all  these  shores,  and  after  whom  the  Mart: 
Erylhrceum  Was  named.     It  is  now  Dsjisme  or  Khishmc. 


I.  Gedrosia  lay  between  Carmania  and  India,  having  the 
Mare  Erythreeum  on  the  south,  and  running  back  as  far  as 
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Aria  on  the  north.  The  northern  part  was  mountainous,  and 
tolerably  productive ;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying  along  the 
coast,  was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  desert.  The  whole 
country  answers  to  the  modern  Mekran,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Beloochistan. 

II.  According  to  Strabo,  the  southern  part  of  Gedrosia 
abounded  in  aromatics,  especially  nard  and  myrrh.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthjophagi,  a  name  given  to  these  tribes 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  living  entirely  on  fish.  They  were 
a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Arii. 

in.  The  army  of  Alexander  marched  through  southern  Ge- 
drosia on  their  return  from  India,  and  suffered  great  hardships 
from  scarcity  of  water  and  from  the  columns  of  moving  sand. 
The  armies  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  long  before  this,  are  said 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  same  causes. 


I.  Media  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  south 
by  Susiana  and  Persis,  on  the  west  by  Assyria,  and  on  the 
east  by  Parthia.  It  answers  now  to  Azerbijan,  Shirvan, 
Ghilan,  the  western  half  of  Mazanderan,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Irak.  It  was  divided  into  three  great  districts,  name- 
ly, Southern  or  Great  Media,  Media  Atropalene,  or  the  north- 
western part,  and  Northern  Media. 

II.  The  ancient  writers  with  one  voice  extol  the  productive- 
ness of  Media,  especially  of  the  district  of  Atropatene.  It 
yielded  grain,  honey,  oranges,  citron,  salt,  wine,  figs,  silphium, 
excellent  horses,  &c.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with 
its  excellent  and  numerous  population,  and  also  its  being  de- 
fended on  every  side  by  mountain  chains,  made  Media  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  On  the 
northern  borders  was  the  chain  oiMons  Caspius  ;  on  the  west- 
ern and  southern,  that  of  Mom  Parachoatkras  ;  on  the  east, 
that  of  Mons  Zagrv,s  ;  and  branching  off  from  this  in  a  north- 
western direction  was  Mom  Idsonius.  The  rivers  were  unim- 
portant. In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  was  a  large 
salt  lake  called  Spauta,  now  the  Lake  of  Urmi. 
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InhaEITAKTS,    HlSTOKY,    &c. 

i.  AccoEDiNQ  to  Herodotus,  the  Medes  were  originally  called  Arii,  a  word 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  Ar-lm,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  Me- 
dia originaily  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  its  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia. 

ir.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  four  kings  of  Media, 
namely,  1.  Deioces,  who  reigned  B.C.  7iO-657,  S,  Phraorlcs,  B.C.  657-635,  who 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,, subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  3.  Cyai- 
arcs,  B.C.  635-695,  Who  completely  organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Haiys.  He  also  took  Nineveh, 
and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  4.  Astyagen,  B.C.  695-560,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  provioee. 
Places  in  Great  Media. 
1.  Eclatimn,  or,  more  correctly,  Agbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  found- 
ed by  Deioces,  and  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  fool  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Oron- 
Ics.  It  was  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  bill,  and  consisted  of  seven  inclosures  or 
waUs,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  each  of  a  diflterent  cdor,  the  sisth  being 
silvered  anil  the  seventh  gilt.  Ecbatana,  being  in  a  high  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, was  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  monarehs,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Arsacidie  or  Parthian  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sassanian  or  new 
Persian  dynasty.  It  existed  as  a  large  and  fortified  city  down  even  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Haiaadan.  2.  Rhaga, 
to  the  northeast  of  Ecbatana,  and  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  Media,  Seleucus  Nicator  rebuilt  it  on  its  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  changed  the  name  to  Enropus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
Parthian  wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaoes,  who  called  it  Arsacia.,  It  still  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  ai  Rai,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the- 
Tartars.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  Jews  resided  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser. 
Near  Rhaga;  was  the  Nistean  plain,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  considered  in  ancient  limes  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that  there 
were  fifiy  thousand  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that 
there  were  formerly  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  3.  BagistSva, 
to  the  southwest  of  Ecbatana,  on  the  great  commercial  road  leading  from  the 
latter  city  to  Ctesiphon.  It  is  now  Behiatun.  The  name  Bagisiana  is  said  m 
mean  "  the  place  of  the  Bagas,"  or  deities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was 
Mount  Bagislama,  which  the  Greeks  made  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  mountain 
is  now  more  correctly  termed  the  "  sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to  the 
ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cut  upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription 
Major  Rawlinson,  however,  has  placed  the  matter  recently  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  shown  the  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  is  in  cuneiform  characters,  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspia,  and  to  be  intended  to  mark  not  only 
the  progress,  but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  power.  The  sculptured 
figures  represent  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  deity,  Darius,  and  his  vanquished  foes. 

Places  ik  Atbopatene, 

Airopaicne,  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  derived  its  name  from 

Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  mado 
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himself  in  dependent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  wliich  his  successors  enjoyed 
for  a  Jong  period.  We  have  here,  1.  Gaza,  the  chief  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lake  Spaula,  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropateoe.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas,  Gaza  lay  between  the  present  TaMs  (or  Tau- 
brtce)  and  Miana.  3.  Pkraala  or  pToaipa,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortified  place, 
situate  on  a  height,  and  the  winter  residence  of  tte  kings.  Its  site  is  a  few 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  .^riciii.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Atropatene  was 
the  district  of  MatiaiK,  inhabited  by  the  Maliani,  with  whom  the  Carduchi  and 
Caspii  were  connected.  The  principal  places  here  were,  1.  Nande,  now  Set-mat. 
3.  Nasada,  near  the  defile  now  called  Derbend-pust ;  and,  3,  Aliniia,  near  the 
modern  Tainoj: 

NORTH  MEDIA, 
Of  this  district  little  is  known.  It  was  occupied  by  several  warlike  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  ainong  whom  we  may  name.l.  The  Caspii,  among  the  Monies 
CaspH,  between  the  rivers  Cambysea  and  Cyrus,  2,  The  Caduiii,  a  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  their  coast  stood  Cyropolii,  prob- 
ably the  modern  Rcshd.  3,  The  Dribyces,  below  the  River  Amardus,  now  the 
Sefid-Riid.  i.  The  Ananaca,  to  the  east,  near  Hyrcania.  They  possessed  an 
oracle,  the  revelations  of  which  were  made  to  persons  in  their  sleep.  5,  The 
lHardi  or  Amardi,  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  trihe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former, 
and  very  annoying  to  all  the  tribes"  around  by  reason  of  their  predatory  habits. 


I.  This  extensive  province  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mar- 
giana  and  Bactriana,  on  the  west  by  Parthia,  on  the  south  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  east  by  India.  Under  the  name  of  Aria, 
therefore,  in  this  extended  sense,  are  included  both  the  Paro- 

B  and  the  province  oi  Arachosia,  so  that  Aria  thus  an- 
s  to  part  of  Chorasan,  nearly  all  Sedjestan,  together  with 
Afghanistan. 

II.  The  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yielded  in  particular  a  very  good  kind  of  wine. 
Gold  and  precious  stones,  especially  sapphires,  were  also  found 
here,  in  the  Sariphi  Monies,  now  the  Mountains  of  Sahar,  and 
in  Mom  Bagous,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  now  the 
Mountains  of  Gaur. 

m.  Ainong  the  rivers  of  Aria  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
Arius,  now  Hen-Rud,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  2.  The 
Erymandrus,  now  the  Hilmend,  flowing  into  the  Aria  Palus, 
now  the  Lake  of  Zarrah.  3.  The  Aracholm,  now,  according 
to  "Wilson,  the  Urghundab,  a  tributary  of  the  Hilmend. 

IV.  The  more  ancient  capital  of  Aria  was  Artacoana,  on  the 
Eiver  Arius,  and  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  later  capital 
Alexandrea  Ariana,  founded  by  Alexander,  or,  more  probably. 
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named  in  honor  of  him.  The  site  of  this  Iatt«r  city  is  near  the 
modem  Herat.  Aria,  as  here  used,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  and  more  extensive  Ariana,  which  comprised  the 
eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high  land  of 
Persia. 

Divisions,  &e,,  of  Aria. 

1.  Draiigidna,  in  the  EOUthwestem  quarter  of  the  country,  and  bordering  on 
Gedrosia,  Cannania,  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Parthia.  lis  principal 
tribes  were  the  Zarangi  or  Zaraag^i,  and  the  Ariasps.  Tho  chief  town  of  the 
Zarangi  was  Fropklhasia,  on  the  Erymandrus,  or  Hitracnd,  not  far  from  the  mod- 
ern Zaretid  or  Zarang.  The  Ariaapis  lay  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  were 
also  called  Euergela,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian  appellation  bestowed 
upon  them  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  offered  to  Cyrus  in  his  march 
through  the  deserla  of  Carmania.  Their  chief  town  was  Ariaspe,  near  the  pres- 
ent PulM,  to  the  soath  of  Dushak. 

S.  Araclidiia,  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  called  by  the 
Parthians  "White  India"  {'IvitKfi  Icvk^),  on  account  of  the  white  inhabitants 
that  migrated  hither  from  Onus.  Some,  however,  restrict  this  latter  name  to 
the  district  of  Chorem,  which  Seleucus  had  given  up  to  Sandrocottus.  and  where 
white  inhabitants  therefore  were  ruled  over  by  an  Indian  king.  The  principal 
city  at  first  was  Aracholus,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Cophcn,  and  which 
was  buill,  according  to  Phny,  by  Serairamis.  The  latter  capital  was  Alexandria 
or  AUxandreopSlis,  on  the  River  Arachotus.  Its  site  must  have  been  near  Gun- 
dava,  according  to  Mannert. 

8.  ParoparaisadiB,  a  name  given  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pa. 
ropamisus.  They  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Bactriana.  This  country  was 
the  key  to  Persia  from  India.  The  cities  here  were,  1.  Ortospana,  ealleil  also 
Carura,  probably  the  modern  Cabul.  Three  roads  met  here,  a  northern  one 
from  Bactria,  and  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one  from  India.  Hence  the  spot 
was  also  termed  ij  en  BaxTpuv  rploSoc-  2.  AUxandrea,  a  military  colony  of  the 
Macedonians.     3.  Gauzaca,  now  Ghazna,  on  the  River  Diicn. 


I.  Parthia,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Farthyma  (Hop- 
dvaCa),  meant  originally  the  tract  of  country  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hyrc<mia,  on  the  west  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
Persis  and  Carmania,  and  on  the  east  by  Aria.  When  taken, 
however,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terra  Parthia  denotes 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  later  Parthian,  empire. 

II.  Parthia,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  a  country  partly  mount- 
ainous and  partly  a  sand- waste,  with  a  few  fruitful  valleys  inter- 
spersed. It  never  formed,  therefore,  a  separate  province  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  but  was  attached  to  Hyrcania ;  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  as  the  parent  country  of  a  race  who  established 
in  after  days  a  powerful  and  extensive  Asiatic  empire. 
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Divisions  op  the  Country,  &c. 
1.  Comisene,  a  district  in  the  northwest,  atil]  called  Comis.  Its  chief  town 
was  Taga,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Labuta,  and  now  the  capital  Damegkan. 
3.  jPnrfftyenE,  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  the  race.  Here 
ivas  Hecatompylon,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Its  name,  probably  a  Greek  tranala- 
tion  of  some  native  term,  arose  from  the  cireumatanco  of  aU  the  roads  from  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  provinces  of  the  later  Partbian  empire  meeting 
in  this  place.  Through  the  district  of  Parthyene  flowed  the  Zioberis  or  Sliba:- 
Ics,  now  Adscki-Su,  into  which  empties  the  Rkidagaa,  and  then  the  united 
waters  took  the  name  of  Choatrea.  3.  Ckoarsne,  a  fruitful  region  on  the  west- 
ern borders,  and  the  pleasantest  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  chief  town  was  jlpomea 
Rhagiana,  built  by  the  Greeks.  4.  Apavarctkene  or  Apavoriene,  in  the  southeast. 
Here  was  Daruum,  a  very  strong  city,  founded  by  Arsaces  I.,  and  now  probably 
Dthi-Muhammed. 

Paethiak  History. 

I.  The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Justin, 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language, "  banished"  or "  exiles."  At  first 
they  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  afterward  to  Alexander,  on  whose 
death  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Eumenes,  and  afterward  became  subject  suc- 
cessively to  Antigonus  and  the  Seleucidte,  until  about  B.C.  256,  when  they  threw 
ofFthe  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  were  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  rule  of  Arsaces  I.,  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings  received  the 
title  of  Arsacidff. 

II.  The  reign  of  Arsaces  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
west,  and  the  Bactrian  in  the  northeast ;  and  at  length  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Osus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies.  This  empire  lasted  from  B.C.  S56 
to  A.D.  S36,  when  it  yielded  to  the  new  Persian  empire,  or  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 

HYHCAHIA. 

I.  Hyrcdnia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of 
Scpthta,  on  the  south  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Margiana, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  part  oiMedia.  It  was 
surrounded  by,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  mountainous  country, 
except  the  part  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter 
portion  of  Hyrcania  was  very  fertile,  producing  grapes,  figs,  and 
corn  in  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  were  covered  with 
forests,  containing  numerous  wild  animals,  especially  tigers. 
Bees  also  abounded  here,  and  the  wild  honey  was  extremely 
plentiful. 

II,  Strabo  says  there  were  several  tovms  in  this  country, 
and  names  the  most  important  of  them,  but  their  position  can 
not  be  ascertained.  Arrian  mentions  Zadracarta  as  the  cap- 
ital, the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Carta  of  Strabo,  and  the  Sy- 
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Hnx  of  Polybius,  this  last  being  probably  the  Greek  translatioii 
of  its  name.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the  modern  Jorjan  or 
Gurkan,  northeast  of  Asterabad  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 


Margiana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oxus  and  the 
deserts  of  Scythia,  on  the  west  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia^  on 
the  south  by  Aria,  and  on  the  east  by  Bactria.  It  comprised, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Chorasan. 
The  Romau  prisoners  taken  by  the  Parthians  at  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  were  transplanted  to  this  province.  The  country  was 
partly  productive  and  partly  a  sterile  waste.  It  was  famed  for 
its  wine  and  its  large-sized  clusters  of  grapes, 

The  chief  river,  and  from  which  the  country  derived  lis  nqme,  was  the  Mar- 
gut,  now  the  Murghab  or  Mera-Bud,  rising  in  the  Monies  Sari-phi,  and  falling 
into  the  Oxus.  The  capital  city  was  Antiockia  Margiana,  built  by  Antiochus 
Soter  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city  named  AUxandrea,  which  had  hcen  founded 
by  Alexander,  bat  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  It  was  situated  in  a  pleasing 
and  fertile  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Here 
the  Romans,  taken  from  Crassus's  army,  were  placed.  It  is  now,  according  to 
Mannert  and  Droysen,  Mcra-Riid  or  Mav)nilschak  ;  but  more  probably,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Mawri  Or  Schah  Djekan.  Besides  this  place  we  may  mention 
Nisaa,  to  the  west.  The  adjacent  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  native 
district  of  the  famous  NisEean  horses  of  Media,  to  wliich  latter  country  the  breed 
would  seem  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Median  kings. 

BACTRIA. 

I.  Bactria  or  Bactriana  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  Sog- 
diana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Oxus ;  on  the 
west  by  Margiana^  on  the  south  and  east  by  Aria.  This 
country  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  partly  barren  and 
waste,  but  in  many  parts  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  who  were  reckoned  .among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  Persia  after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  It  answers 
now  to  the  modem  Balkh. 

II.  The  principal  river  was  the  Oxus,  now  the  Ainoo  or  Ji- 
hon  (p-  606),  among  the  tributaries  of  which  may  be  named, 

1.  The  Dargidus  or  Bactrus,  now  the  Balkk  or  Adirsia  Dsckas. 

2,  The  Ariamis,  now  the  Dakash,  flowing  into,  3.  the  Zarias- 
pis,  now  probably  the  Zuhrab. 
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Places  in  Bactria. 

I.  Bactra,  the  capital  cily,  situate  on  the  River  Biwlrus,  and  now  Balkh. 
Sirabo  and  Pliny  make  it3  earlier  name  to  have  been  Zatiaspa,  but  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  more  correctly  distinguish  between  the  two  places.  2.  Zariaapa,  now 
probably  Hazarasp.  Bumes  is  in  fevor  of  Sehihr  Subx.  3.  Aomai,  neit  tu 
Bactra  the  most  important  city  of  the  land.  It  had  a  strong  and  lofty  citadel. 
Mannett  errs  in  making  Aornus  the  citadel  of  Bactra.  Wilson  regards  the  name 
Aomus  as  of  Sanscrit  origin  (Awarana),  and  meaning  "  an  inclosure"  or  "slock- 

HlSTORY  OF  Baotria. 
I  Of  Bactria  litUc  is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Ale3tander.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Bactrians  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  monarch  of  three  hundred  and  sisly  talents.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  there 
were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led  against  Greece.  The  province  cmi- 
tinued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Co- 
domannus.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  there  was  a  body  of  Bactrians  in  his  service,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria. 

II.  After  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  gave 
to  his  Greek  mercenaries,  and  to  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit,  from 
age  or  wounds,  for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  countries  were  ad- 
nutted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ; 
for  the  first  Darius  transported  thither  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Af- 
rica ■  and  the  Branchidie  also,  from  Ionia,  were  planted  here  by  Xerxes. 

Ill  From  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  to  B.C.  266,  Baotria  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  was  governed  by  lieu- 
tenants. About  the  last-mentioned  date,  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  assumed  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during  this  period.  The  most  correct 
list  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Bayer,  in  his  "  Historia  Begm  Gr/ccorum 
BaclTiam,"  Petropol,,  1738, 

Sogdidna  lay  between  the  upper  Ostms  and  the  upper  lax- 
artes,  by  which  latter  river  it  was  separated  from  Central  Asia. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sc7/thia  and  the  Oxii  Monies, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Mmtes  Comeda.  It  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  Turkestan,  and  also  the  kingdom 
of  Bukhara,  the  most  dehghtfui  part  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
still  called  Sogd,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  paradises 
of  the  East. 

The  river  laxartes,  now  the  Sir,  has  ah-eady  been  described  {p.  606).  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The  DsmuJ.  now  Marghinan.  2,  The  B(ls- 
caiis  now  the  Fers(m.  Among  the  cities,  of  which  there  are  many  m  this  coun- 
try, the  foUowing  deserve  notice :  I-  Maracanda,  less  correctly  P,ir<icarda.  now 
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Samarcanil,  on  the  River  Polyiimeius,  now  ihe  Sogd.  S.  CyrescMta,  Ihe  last 
city  of  Cjrus'3  dominions  in  this  qnarter,  situate  to  the  nortlieaat  of  the  former, 
in  the  monnlaina  about  the  Iazarl«s.  It  was  built  by  Cyrus,  and  had  a  strong 
citadel.  Alexander  destroyed  the  place,  but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  3.  Gaza, 
between  the  preceding  and  Akxandrea  Ultima.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  4.  Akxandrea  Ultima  I'AJic^dvSpcia  ioxant),  on 
the  laxartes,  founded  by  Alexander  as  a  protection  for  his  dominions  in  this 
quarter  against  the,  neighboring  barbarians,  and  peopled  with  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries and  worn-out  Itfacedonian  veterans.  It  stood  near  the  modern  Khodjend. 
5.  Alexandria  Oxiatia,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  On  the  River  Oxus, 
near  the  spot  where  the  modern  Karichi  stands. 

The  rude  and,  for  the  most  part,  free  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes  and 
Oxus,  and  in  the  mountains  between  those  streams,  were  divided  into  two  races. 
The  Dahn  or  Daic,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  in  the  desert  toward 
the  Caspian  Sea,  were  Tartar  tribes,  Turkomans,  &c.  The  Massagiiai  and 
Saca,  in  the  east,  occupied,  the  former  the  country  of  the  Kirgish  Tartars,  the 
latter  Little  Bukharia,  &c.  The  Sacte  were  nomads,  and  the  ancestors,  probably, 
of  the  modern  Afghans.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  Saca 
to  all  races  of  Tartar  origin,  and  that  of  Masjug-eJa!  to  tliose  of  Mongol  origin. 

(B.)     SOUTHBASTEBN  ASIA. 

I.  India  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scytkta  extra  Imamn, 
and  part  of  Serica,  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Sinw  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erythr(eum,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Erythrawm  and  Aria.  It  was  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  the  geographer  into  two  great  parts,  namely, 
India  intra  Gangem,  or  India  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  India 
extra  Gangem,  or  India  east  of  the  Ganges.  Under  this  latter 
name  was  included  what  answers  now  not  only  to  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  India,  but  also  Thibet,  the  Birman  Empire,  Ava, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &c. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  of  India  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
range  called  Paropamisus,  and  now  Hindu  Cush,  coming  in 
from  the  northwest,  and  separating  India  in  that  quarter  from 
Bactria.  2.  Emodi  Monies,  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  olHimma- 
leh.  3.  Imaus,  running  on  from  the  Emodi  Montes  into  the 
remote  east,  and  separating  India  from  Scythia.  It  is  now,  in 
part,  the  Himalaya  range  or  Himmaleh  Mountains, 

in.  Among  the  rivers  of  India  may  be  named,  1.  The  Indus 
(p.  605).  2.  The  Ganges  (p.  605).  3.  The  MopMs,  now  the 
Mkye  or  Mahi,  flowmg  into  the  Barygazenus  Sinus  or  Gulf 
of  Cambay.  4.  The  Namadus,  now  Nerbuddah,  flowing  into 
the  same  gulf.     5.  The  Nanaguna,  now  the  Taptee,  flowing 
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into  the  same  gulf.  6.  The  Chaberis,  now  the  Cavery,  emp- 
tying into  the  Sinui  Gangeticus  or  Bay  of  Bengal.  7.  The 
McEsolus,  to  the  north,  now  the  Krtshnah  or  Kistnah.  8.  The 
Goaris,  now  the  Godavery.  9,  The  Mandas,  now  Mahanud- 
dij.  10.  The  Doanas,  now  Ava,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sinus  Gangeticus.  11.  The  Dorms,  now  Pegu.  12.  The 
Serus,  now  Menam,  emptying  into  the  Sinus  Magims  or 
Gulf  of  Siam. 

India  how  far  knowk  to  the  "Western  Nations, 

I,  Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  nations  of  Asia  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  This  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Arabians,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India 
from  the  Malabar  coast  lo  Hadramaat  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to 
Gerra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  which  places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Fttra,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Phcenieian  merchants.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  Indian  articles  was  also  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Cii-cesium  or  Thapsacus,  and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert 
into  Phcenicia.  The  conquest  of  Idumtea  by  David  gave  the  Jews  possession 
of  the  harbors  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Soa,  from  which  ships 
sailed  to  Ophir,  which  was  probably  an  emporium  of  the  African  and  Indiau 
trade  in  Arabia, 

II.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  respecting  India  previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  was  but  scanty,  being  ciftfined  to  the  parts  west  of  the 
Ganges.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  merely  relate  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
Persians,  whose  monarch,  Darius  Hystaspis,  had  penetrated  into  the  Panjab; 
such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  that  country,  its  line  wools, 
the  hold  and  strong  dogs  of  the  Panjab,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  &c. 

ill.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  India  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct 
idea  of  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  Alexander  did  not  advance  farther 
than  the  Hyphasis ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
afterward  sent  Nearchus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  Panjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  courage  as 
their  descendants  the  Rajpoots. 

IV,  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus  made  war  against  Sandracottus, 
king  of  the  Ptasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banlts  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  river.  This  Sandracottus  is  probably  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus.  Megasthenes,  and  after  hun  Daimachus,  embas- 
sadors of  the  Syrian  tnonarchs,  resided  for  many  years  at  Palibotkra,  the  capital 
of  the  Praaii,  which  stood,  probably,  near  the  modern  Palna.  From  the  work 
which  Megasthenes  wrote  on  India,  later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

V.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  India  beyond  Cape  Co- 
morin  was  exceedingly  vague  and  defective,  Strabo  describes  the  Ganges  as 
flowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian 
nations,  which  had  not  previously  been  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writer,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part  of  India  except  the  deserip- 
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!ion  of  the  western  coast  by  Arrian.  Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  later  than  Pliny,  gives  us  the  names  of  many  towns  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attemple  to  describe 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges ;  but  there  is  great  ditEculty  in  determ- 
ining the  position  of  any  of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  furm  of  the  peninsula,  which,  according  to  him, 
stretched  in  its  length  from  west  to  east  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  Ptol- 
emy appears  to  have  derived  his  information  from  Ibe  Alexandrine  merchants, 
who  only  sailed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  acaa- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  still  less  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

From  what  has  been  remarked,  our  notice  of  places  in  India  must  of  necessity 
be  a  very  brief  one.     In  giving  them,  we  shall  foUow  the  two  main  divisions. 

Places  in  India  intra  Gangem. 

1.  NagaTo,  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  now  Nagar.  It  was  also  called  by 
the  Greeks  Nysa  and  Hionyaopdii.  S.  Taiila,  to  the  northeast,  the  residence 
of  King  Taxiles  when  Alexander  invaded  India.  Some  make  It  answer  to  the 
modern  Attack,  but  incorrectly.  3,  Caapira,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of  the 
CaspiriBi,  whose  country  answered  to  a  part  of  Casckmire,  4.  Bucephala,  on  the 
Hydaapes,  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  Bucephalus  died 
of  old  age.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern  village  o[  Mung.  5.  Nkua, 
on  the  same  river,  and  opposite  Bucephala.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  here  over  Porus.  The  ruins  are  probably  those 
at  UdinaguT.  6.  Akxandri  Ara,  altars,  twelve  in  number,  erected  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress  eastward. 
7.  Malioram  Metropolis,  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  a  people  with  whom  Alexander 
came  into  contact  when  descending  the  Indus.  It  answers  probably  to  the  mod- 
ern Moultan.  The  Oxi/draciB  were  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  attack  on  whose 
capital,  probably  the  modern  Outch.,  Alexander  endangered  his  life.  8.  Pattdla., 
in  the  island  or  delta  of  Patinlene,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Its  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Taita.  The  country  from  Patialene  upward,  along  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  was  called  Indosojthia,  from  the  Scythian  tribes  which  had 
settled  there  after  they  had  overthrown  the  Bactrian  empire.  The  Sinus  Canthi 
or  Irinus,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  We  then 
come  to  (be  peninsula  of  Larice,  now  Guzeral,  the  gulf  below  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  coast  below  this  was  called  Dachinaiadcs,  from  ia- 
chanoi,  "south,"  the  Sanscrit  daksckina,  whence  is  derived  the  modern  name 
Deccan. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  passing  by  Taproidne,  now  Ceylon,  which 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  other  Indian  isles,  we  may  name,  I.  CnUhi, 
now  Collaloor,  with  the  Cory  PTomonturiwm  near  it,  now  RamsTum  Khor,  and 
whence  comes  the  modem  name  Coromandel  given  to  the  whole  coast.  Inland 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  famed  for  its  pearl  trade.  The  Sinus  Agaricus 
is  now  Palt's  Bay.  S.  Malanga,  now  Madras.  3.  Maliarpha,  now  Maliapur. 
i.  Maaolia,  a  district  famed  for  its  diamond  mines.  Above,  on  the  coast,  were 
the  Calingit,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  city  of  Colin- 
gapalam.  5,  Gange,  the  capital  of  the  Gaagaridrc,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Ganges,  near  its  mouth,  and  a  great  marl  for  cotton  stuffs,  nard,  Chinese  wares, 
&c.  Above  the  Gangarids  were  the  Prasii,  whose  capital  was  PaHbothra  (in 
Sanscrit  Palaliputra),  the  residence  of  Sandracottus,     The  position  of  this  city 
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has  been  much  disputed.  Robinson  places  it  at  Ailahahai,  but  Renrel,  more 
correctly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palna,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Sane,  the  ancient  Somis  or  Erannabaaa. 

Places  in  India  extra  Gakgem. 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  was  very  little  known.  What  was  called  the  island 
of  Ckryse  corresponds  to  the  tnodern  kingdom  of  Am  ;  and  the  A-atea  ChersoTic- 
jMs,  either  to  Malacca,  as  D'AnvllIe,  Rennel,  and  Mannert  think,  or  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Pegu,  as  Gosselin  and  some  others  maintain.  We  may  name,  be- 
sides, 1,  Penlapdlis,  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Caitdcl.  2.  Tacoiaana,  now 
ATracea.  3.  Tamala,  a  trading-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Pegu,  now  Baro- 
bait.  4.  Berobe,  near  the  modern  Tamy,  in  Siam.  S.  Tacola,  in  the  Aurea  Cker- 
sontsvs.  6.  Sabanna,  a  trading-place,  near  the  modern  Tanian  Vtlka.  7.  Ba- 
longa,  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  noted  place  for  pirates.  S.  Cortatha,  capital  of 
the  Doowi. 

Islands  of'  India. 

r.  Tapralane,  now  Ceylon.  Plolemy  says  it  was  also  called  Salice,  and  that 
this  last  was  the  native  denomination  of  the  island.  In  Sanscrit  writings  it 
is  called  L«nka,  "holy"  or  "resplendent;"  in  the  Singalese  annals,  Sinkaiif 
dmipa,  or  "the  island  of  lions."  The  Arabs  name  it  Serendib,  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  genuine  name ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Selan,  whence  our  Ceykn. 
II.  Jabadii  Insula,  now  Java.  The  ancient  name  signified,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, "  Barley  Island,"  in  consequence  of  its  great  fertility  in  this  species  of 
grain.     The  same  writer  says  that  it  also  yielded  gold. 

HI,  Salyrorvm  Insula  (res,  now  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  Celebes.     Ptolemy  says 
the  inhabitants  had  the  form  of  Satyrs,  whence  the  name  of  the  islands. 

IV.  MaaioUe  Insula  decern,  now  the  Philippine  islands,  named  from  their  in- 
habitants the  ManioUz,  Who  were  anthropophagous. 


The  country  of  the  Sins,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Serica,  on  the  west  by  India,  and  on  the  east 
by  unknown  regions.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  Cambodia, 
Cochiti~Ckina,  &o.  Even  in  these  early  periods,  entrance  into 
the  country  was  forbidden  to  foreigners,  so  that  Ptoiemy  only 
knew  of  thek  chief  place,  Acadara,  probably  the  modern  Lao. 

There  was  also  another  nation  named  Since,  to  the  east  of 
Serica,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Shen-si,  the  most  west- 
erly province  of  China,  immediately  adjoining  the  great  wall. 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin,  which  probably 
gave  name  to  these  Since. 

2.   CENTRAL  ASIA. 

SarmoMa  Asiatica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cim- 
Bosporus,  the  Palus  Slaotis,  and  the  River  Tanais  or 
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Bon,  which  last  separated  it  from  Sarmatia  Europea,  already 
described  (p.  235) ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Euxine ;  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  Caucasus,  separating  it  from  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian,  the  lower 
part  of  tho  Rha  or  Wolga,  and  Scythia  intra  Imaum  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  The  country  was,  for  the 
most  part,  either  mountainous,  or  else  consisted  of  broad  steppe- 
lands,  over  which  roamed  numerous  nomadic  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  MceoUs 
were  of  more  settled  habits,  and  supported  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  fishing. 

Principal   Tkibes. 

Basilicsi  Sarmalie  (BaaaiKaZoi  Sap^roj),  around  the  sources  of  the  Itka,  and 
Ihe  same,  probably,  with  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  S.  Hippophugi,  or 
feeders  on  horse-flesh,  to  the  east.  3.  FhlkirophSgi,  or  feeders  on  fir-cones,  to 
the  east  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Rka.  i.  Pcrktbidi,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the 
Tanais,  near  the  upper  estremity  of  the  Paius  Maotis.  6.  Siraccni  or  Siraci, 
another  powerful  nation,  who  sent  to  King  Pharnaces  twenty  thousand  horse  as 
auxiliaries.  Their  capital  was  Usps,  and  they  are  probably  still  represented  by 
the  CiTcassians,  who  fled  before  the  Alans  and  Huns  into  the  fastnesses  of  Cau- 
casus. 6,  Aorai,  a  Still  more  important  nation,  the  Adarsi  of  Tacitus.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  they  roved  in  tho  more  northern  parts  near  the  Don.  They  resided 
originally  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
whole  of  the  transit  trade  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  conveyed 
westward  on  camels  to  tho  Pains  Jff^olis,  after  receiving  them  from  the  Bactriaa 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  brought  them  down  the  Oias  and  laxaries.  7.  Maola, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palics  Maotis.  They  were  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous small  tribes.  8.  Achai,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Eusine,  fabled 
to  have  been  descended  from  3  band  of.dcAui  who  settled  here  after  tho  Trojan 
war.  9.  HeniSchi,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  fabled  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Spartans,  left  behind  here  by  the  Argonauts. 

Places  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 
!,  Fitj/us,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and 
of  Grecian  origin.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heniochi,  but  afterward  rebuill,  and 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  an  important  frontier  city.  3.  Sinda,  a  commercial 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  belonging  to  the  Sindi  or  Sindici.  3.  Gorgippia,  inland, 
the  capital  of  the  Sindi.  i.  Phanagoria,  to  the  north,  on  the  Bosporus,  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  opposite  to  FaiUicapaum 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  became  subsequently  the  ciiief  city  of  the  Mngdom 
of  Bosporus,  and  the  staple-place  of  all  the  wares  brought  down  the  Pa/u^ilfteo- 
tis  for  the  people  of  Caucasus.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 
Huns.  5.  Tanais,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
River  Tanais,  and  at  the  northeastern  estremity  of  the  Palus  Mantis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  great  mart  for  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who  here  exchanged  peltries  and  slaves  for  wine,  clothing,  &c.  It  fell  at  last 
under  tlic  sway  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  on  attempting  subsequently  to 
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free  ilself  from  the  yoke,  was  destroyed  by  Polemo,  the  contemporary  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  never  attained  to  its  former 
prosperity. 

COLCHIS, 
Colchis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Iberia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Euxine  It  compri--ed  not  only  the  modern  Mtn- 
greita.  but  alao  a  part  of  Imireti.  The  country  was  very 
fertde,  and  abounded  in  timber  well  adapted  for  ship  building, 
in  variou*^  kinds  of  fruits,  and  m  flax.  The  inhabitants  were 
famed  for  their  bnen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considera- 
ble article  of  export  The  name  of  Colchis  appears  in  the  early 
legends  of  the  Greeks  a«  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Iniiaditants,  Places,  &c. 

1.  AccoKDiNo  to  Herodotus,  the  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  and  formed 
part  of  the  army  with  which  Sesoatris  invaded  Scythia,  The  eorled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion,  however,  on  which  the  liistorian  relies  principally  iu  sup. 
port  of  his  position,  no  longer  exist  in  modern  Mingrelia,  Rilter,  with  much 
more  probability,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Coichi  from  India,  Numerous  petty 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the 
Colchian  nation.  Of  these  the  Lasi  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  their  name 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Colchians  in  general,  and  from 
them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  modern  Lazes,  in  Laiesian. 

3.  The  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phdsis,  already  mentioned  (p,  60fi], 
Among  the  more  important  cities  were,  1.  Dioscurias,  on.  the  coast,  an  old  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  the  centre  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Under  the 
Romans  it  took  the  name  of  Stbaslopoiis.  2,  Sara^ana,  to  the  southeast,  a 
strong  fortress,  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  through  which  flowed 
the  Phasis.  It  is  now  Sckarapani.  3.  Pkasis,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  River 
Phasis.  near  its  mouth,  and  founded  by  the  Milesians,  It  was  afterward  incor- 
porated in  Pontus.  4,  ^a,  inland,  the  fabled  residence  of  King  jCetes,  lather  of 
Medea,  It  was  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  River  Phasis,  and  was  sought 
to  be  identified  with  the  later  Male.  5.  ArckaopBlia,  the  later^apttal  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  fertile  and  very  populous  district  of  Muchiriais,  on  the  confines 
of  Iberia.  It  was  situate  on  a  steep  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  G,  Cutaiisivnt,  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  Phasis,  now  Kchi- 
taU,  capital  of  the  modern  Imireti. 


Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the  south 
by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  Colchis,  and  on  the  east  by  Al- 
bania. It  answers  nearly  to  the  present  Georgia.  The  an- 
cient ^vrif«rs  describe  the  country  as  extremely  fertile,  well 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made  some  progress  in 
Yy 
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civilization.  The  central  part  was  a  plain,  watered  by  the 
River  Cyrus  and  its  branches.  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  says  that  the 
King  of  Iberia  paid  homage  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  king  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Albania.   , 

Places  in  Iberia. 
1.  Harmosica,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  near  the  modern  Digoli.  S.  Scainara,  on 
the  River  Aragus.  now  Samlhiutra,  near  Tefiis.  3,  Jaroeipaach  ('Ioiipot«aii;t:),  a 
Strong  fortress,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aragus,  and  commanding  the  pass  called 
Pgla  Caacatiii  (leas  correctly  Pyla  Casjna)  leading  through  the  range  of  Cau- 
casua  from  the  modern  Mosdok  to  Teflia.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  of  four  days' 
joarney.  Pliny  calls  the  pass  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be  almost  sufficient  lo  close. 
The  pass  is  now  called  Darid. 

ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the 
east  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  west  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  south 
by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Daghestan  and  Lazestan. 
The  Romans  were  best  acquainted  with  the  southern  part, 
which  Strabo  describes  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility 
and  mildness  of  climate  gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt.  Tra- 
jan's expeditions  made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known. 

Inuabitamts,  Places,  &c. 

1.  Albinia  evidently  derives  its  name  from  its  mountainous  character  ii:  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  the  root  of  the  term  being  the  Celtic  Alph  or  Aih  (p. 
158).  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  Mwtagetie,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  European  Alani. 

E.  Among  the  places  in  Albania  we  may  name,  1.  Gatara,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyras,  near  the  naphtha  sources  of  the 
modern  Baku.  2.  Albuiia,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  River  Atbamis.  3,  Ca- 
racckia,  now  Shamachia,  in  the  modern  Schirvian.  4.  Ckabala  or  Cahalaca,  near 
the  Albanian  pass,  or  Py!^  Albaniie.  This,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  is 
now  the  pass  of  Derbend.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  make  it  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of  Oema-Khan, 
along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan. 


I,  Tub  term  Scythia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Scythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  square,  of  which  each  side  measared  four  thousand  stadia,  one  side  being  two 
thousand  stadia  from  the  Ister  to  the  Borysihenes,  and  two  thousand  fiom  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Palus  Mixetis,  both  measurements  being  along  the  coast ; 
and  another  si,'3  b  ing  four  thousand  stadia,  measured  from  the  Eusine  to  the 
MelaaicMani.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
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lie  Seylhia  of  Heiodotus :  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  to  have  com- 
prised tbe  southeastern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Tanais  or  Don. 

II.  Different  ace<Hints  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  Scythians  ;  but  the 
statement  which  Herodotus  considered  tbe  most  probable  ascribed  lo  them  an 
Asiatic  origin.  According  lo  this  account,  they  were  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  by  the  Massaget^,  and,  after  crossing  that 
river,  descended  into  Europe,  and  drove  out  tbe  Cimmerians  from  the  country 
which  was  afterward  caUed  Scythia.  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 
into  Lydia  in  tbe  reign  of  Ardys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians. 

III.  The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  appearance,  and  Herodotus  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  their  gross  and  bloated  bodies,  their 
joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and  their  scanty  growth  of  hair.  They 
were  divided,  as  the  Mongols  have  always  been,  into  various  hordes,  which  were 
all,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  dependent  on  the  horde  of  ilie  Royal  Scythians, 
who  dwelt  above  the  Palos  Mffotis.  The  general  and  genuine  name  of  the 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoioti ;  the  name  of  Scyiha  (Sutieai).  or  Scythi- 
ans, was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Scytliia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  are,  I.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axares  (B.C.  635-595),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  which  they  held  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and,  2.  The  invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius  Hyataspis,  in  which  the  Persians  were  unsuccessful. 

V.  In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power.  The  Getse  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  west  of  their  country,  and  the  Sauroraatse  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  east.  The  latter  of  these  eventually  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  the  name  of  San»alia  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people ; 
their  place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  SarmaSians,  and  the  Scythian 
name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  of  the  north. 

VI  The  name  of  S^ythU  began  to  be  applied  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  in 
the  Macedonian  period.  Herodotus  distinctly  separates  from  Scythia  all  na- 
Uons  east  of  the  Tanais,  such  as  tbe  Tkyssagela,  hscdones,  &c.,  and  this  fixed 
use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia. 
But  when  the  Macedonians  found  on  tbe  lamrUa  nations  resembling  the  Scyth- 
ians they  gaTe  the  name  of  ScythU  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic 
Seyihia  was  supposed  lying  lo  the  east  of  the  true  one.  This  is  the  Scphia 
Proper  of  Strabo,  as  the  ancient  ScyiMa  had  in  his  time  become  SamaUa. 

Vil  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ill  .  of  Seylhia  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Serka.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyr- 
cania.  Margiana,  Sogduin^,  and  l«iU.  It8  limits  to  tlie  north  were  undefined. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaua,  now  Aim  and  Chaiuu,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  Himalaya.  The  west- 
ern part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  the  eastern  S»i/lkia  extra  Jmaum. 
SBRICA. 

I  Serica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  extra  Imaam.  on  the  east  by 
the  Sina,  on  the  north  by  a  Terra  Inccgnila,  and  on  the  south  by  Ind,ii 
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\,  therefore,  the  modern  Bucharia,  Kolschotei,  and  a 
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of  norlhiccsiern  ChiTia.  It  is  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  surrounaeil 
and  traversed  by  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  the  Monies  Auxacii,  a  part  of  the 
chain  ot  Altai,  on  the  north ;  the  Mantes  Aamirai,  the  western  part  of  the  modern 
DB-J7ri chain,  in  the  central  parts;  and  tho  Monica  Casii,  now  a  part  of  the 
Khara  range,  and  likewise  Mount  OtloTocorras,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Emo- 
di  Monies,  in  the  south.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  (Ediardet,  probably 
the  modern  SeUnga;  and,  3.  The  Bautcs  or  Baulisus,  now  the  Hoang-Mo. 

II.  Serica  means  the  land  of  the  Seres ;  the  appellation  Seres,  however,  was 
not  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  one  given  them  from 
Ihe  silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  their  country  was  famous  among  the 
western  nations,  and  which  formed  their  great  article  of  export.  The  root  of 
the  term  is  the  Greek  word  u^p,  "  a  silk-wonn,"  itself  probably  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  Europe  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  some  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  monks,  who  also  furnished  tho  requisite 
information  for  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk. 

III.  The  principal  nation  in  Serica  was  the  Issedonei,  whose  capital  was 
Sera,  which  Mannert  makes  identical  with  Singan,  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shen-si.     Hoeren,  however,  declares'in  favor  olFctin. 


AFRICA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  The  name  Africa  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  this  appellation  originally  to  the  countr)- 
around  Carthage,  the  first  pirt  ol  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived frjm  a  sraaU  Cirthagmnn  district  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hence,  even  when  the  name  had  become  applied  to  the  whole 
continent,  there  still  remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dis- 
trict of  Africa  Propria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tumi  and  part  of  Tripoli. 

II  The  Greek  writeri  on  the  other  hind,  always  call  the 
continent  of  \frica  by  the  name  ol  Ltbya  {r,  Vigvjj),  an  appel- 
lation often  employed  m  this  same  'jense  by  the  Roman  poets ; 
whereas  the  Roman  prose  writers,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
term  Libya^  merely  mean  by  it  the  regian  extendmg  along  the 
coist  from  the  Syitis  Major  to  Egjpt,  and  stretching  inland 
tD  the  desert 

2.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  HEBODOTrs,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  author  who  has  transmitted  to  ua 

any  information  about  Africa,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with 

ii  by  the  very  simple  division  which  he  makes  of  its  inhabitants.     All  the  native 

tribes  in  the  northern  part  he  calls  by  the  general  name  of  Libyans,  and  those 
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in  the  south  -Ethiopians.  Egypt,  according  to  his  sysleio,  hardly  belongs  to 
Africa,  but  lies  like  an  isolated  slip  between  the  two  adjacent  continents.  He 
considered  Africa  as  terminating  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  suftoundcd  by  water  except  at  the  narrow  neck  imw  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  One  reason  for  this  latter  belief  was  apparently  the  story  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  by  some  Phtenicians,  in  the  reign  and  by  the  orders  of 
Neoho,  king  of  Egypt,  between  B.C.  610  and  594.  Tlie  truth  of  this  story  is 
now  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

il.  Another  ancient  voyage,  somewhat  better  authenticated,  is  that  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  From  the  account  of  this 
voyage  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  passed  consid- 
erably to  the  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  further  than  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  period  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  before 
B.C.  500. 

HI.  When  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus 
(B.C.  333),  they  necessarily  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  extension  of  that 
trade  with  India,  by  which  the  products  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  were 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  ancient  navigation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
tained in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erylhrrean  Sea,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and 
jou.'nals,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps  tii 
an  earlier  period.  The  extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is 
Rhapia,  probably  the  modem  Qailoa, 

rV.  From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears  that  the 
coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  as  far  as  to  11°  north  of  the  line.  Whether  the  an- 
cient geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Quarra,  commonly  called  the  Niger,  can 
not  be  determined  positively,  although  probability  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  this 
opinion.  The  story  related  by  Herodotus  concerning  the  young  Nasamoniana 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  facts  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  by  them  of  the  country  which  they  explored.  Besides,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  slate  of  Carthage,  which  employed  so 
many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  countries  in  question. 

V.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  northern  Africa,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  attempting,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire 
or  their  influence  to  the  south  ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  Paullinus  (A.D.  41)  crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
going  some  distance  in  a  southern  direction.  In  Ptolemy,  also,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  officer,  named  Maternus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  months'  march  to  the  south,  which  must  have  brought 
him  into  the  latitude  of  Timbacloo.  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  If 
ihe  story  be  true,  the  great  river,  called  by  modem  geographers  the  Niger, 
might  thus  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Mountains. 
I,  Mom  Adas,  a  celebrated  range  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Africa,     li  is 
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difided  by  modern  geographers  into  two  leading  chains,  the  Greater  Alias,  roti- 
ning  through  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  as  far  south  aa  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
the  Lester  Alias,  extending  from  Morocco  toward  the  northeast  to  the  northern 
coast.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
was  Dyrin,  and  the  chain  at  the  present  day  bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name 
otDarah  or  Darrtn.  The  Romans  probably  knew  more  about  the  regions  of 
Atlas  than  we  do,  since  they  colonized  many  parts  of  it.  As  far,  however,  as 
we  can  collect,  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  portion  of  the  range,  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  which  they  apjrfied  the  name  of  Atlas.  It  was 
here  that  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  the  Titan  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus, supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  A  later  legend  made  him  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  mountain  itself.  3.  Monies  Luna  or  Mora  LuTvr 
{to  riji  J.cX%vtK  ipofX  in  central  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  very  lofty 
and  snow-covered  njoontain  range,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  large  lakes, 
from  which  the  Nile  took  its  rise.  This  locality  still  remains  undiscovered, 
and  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  the  Mountains 
of  the  Mood." 

4,  Rivers. 
1.  Nilus,  or  the'iVt;*,  rising,  according  to  the  common  account,  in  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  in  central  Africa.  It  appears,  from  the  most  recent  researches^ 
that  the  stream  is  first  called  Bahr-d-Abiad,  or  '■  the  While  Rirer,"  and  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  to  15°  34'  N,  latitude,  where  it  receives,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Abaiei,  or  Bakr-ct-Asrek,  or  "Blue  River,"  craning  from  Abyssinia, 
The  "White  River"  appears  to  have  been  the  true  Nile  of  the  anwent  geogra- 
phers, but  in  modern  times  it  is  only  after  its  confluence  with  the  Abaiti  that 
the  united  stream  is  known  as  the  Nils.  The  Abaai  is  the  Astapus  of  the  an- 
cient geographers.  The  principal  affluents  after  this  are  the  Makg,  apparently- 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Tocazse  or  Alharmk,  the  ancient  Astaboras, 
both  on  the  right  from  Abyssinia.  From  its  junction  with  the  Tacazze  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  Nile 
receives  no  more  tributaries.  An  account  of  Ihe  mouths  of  the  Nile  will  be  given 
nnder  the  head  of  Egypt.  3.  Niger  {tiiyap),  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Ni- 
gris,  and  by  modern  geographers  Nigrr,  a  great  river  of  central  Africa,  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  Qaorra,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  Il  is  the  same  with 
the  jroro/iof  /iiya;,  or  "  Great  River"  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  The 
name  Niycip  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  also  of  another  river  which  he 
calls  the  rdp  (Gir),  and  which  appears  to  be  the  Om  Teymam  of  Burckhardt 
The  other  rivers  of  Africa  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respeciivi 

5.  Promontories. 

1.  Notium.  Promontorium .     .     .     .   Cape  Roxo. 

2.  Sesperium  Promontorium     .     .  Cape  Yerd. 

3.  Ryssadium  Promontorium     .     .   Cape  Blanco. 

4.  Arsinarium  Promontorium    .     .  Cape  Corveiro. 

5.  Gannaria  Promontorium  .     .     .   Cape  Nun. 

6.  Atlas  Major Cape  Boiado: 

7.  Cotes  Promontorium    ....   Cape  Spartel. 

8.  Abyla  Promontorium    ....   Cape  Ximiera. 
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9.  Russadir  Promontoriwm    . 

10.  Metagonium  Promontorium 

11.  Apollinis  Promontoriwm    . 
13.  Tretum  Promontorium .     . 

13.  Hermceum  Promontorium . 

14.  Pkycus  Promontorium .    . 

15,  Aromata  Promontorium    . 

16,  Prasum  Promontorium 


Cape  de  Tres  Forcas 
Cape  Honneine  {?). 
Cape  Mostagan. 
Cape  Sebba  Rus. 
Cape  Bon. 
Cape  Sem. 
Cape  Guardafui. 
Cape  del  Gado. 
Kfpof,  the  southernmost 


Obb.  The  iVo(tam  Promontorium  is  Hanno'a  Nor 
point  of  his  voyage.  D'AnviUe  makes  it  Cape  St.  Anna.  The  Bcsperium 
Fromontorivm  is  Hanno's  ■B-rripmi  K^poc.  The  modern  name  of  the  Mctagon- 
turn  promontorium  ia  uncertain,  though  commonly  giren  as  Gape  Honneine.  The 
Colei  Promontorium  is  called  Ampetusia  by  Mela. 

6.  Main  Divisions. 
Africa  will  be  considered  by  us  under  the  following  main 
divisions,  beginning  from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  west:  1. 
Mauritania.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Africa  Propria,  i.  Regio 
Syrlica.  5.  Cprenalca.  6.  Marmarica.  7.  Mgyptus.  8. 
Ethiopia.     9.  Libya  Interior. 

1.  MAURITANIA. 

I.  Mauritania  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii  {Uavpovaioi),  and  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  by  Gmtulia,  and  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  originally  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Mulucha, 
the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalon.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
term  Mauritania  indicated  a  country  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Morocco  and  Fez. 

II.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  all  that  part  of  Numidia  which  lay  between  the 
Molocath  and  the  Ampsagas,  now  Wadi-al-Kebir,  was  added 
to  Mauritania,  which  latter  country  now  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Tingitana,  deriving  its  name  from 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  answering  to  Mauritania  Proper, 
and  Mauritania  Casariensis,  being  the  new  portion  added  at 
the  expense  of  Numidia.  Mauritania  Csesariensis  was  after- 
ward subdivided  into  two  provinces :  the  western  part,  name- 
Iv:  retained  the  appellation  of  Caisariemis ;  but  the  eastern 
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was  called  Maurilania  Sitifemis,  from  Stti/i,  now  Setif,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Places  in  Mauritania. 
In  Mauritania  Tingiidna.  we  have,  1.  RussadiT,  now  Mclillah,  a  sea-port  and 
Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Motea^ft,  and  near  the  promontory  of  BBSsadir.  It 
was  the  only  mart  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Metagonitfe.  S,  Titigis,  to  the 
west,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  now  Tangier.  It  received 
special  marks  of  favor  from  Augustus  Ctesar,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Claudius,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  3.  Zilis  or  Zdis,  a  lit- 
tle helow  the  Coles  FTonwntorium,  and  now  Arsilla.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  hy  Augustus,  under  the  name  af  Julia  Cmstantia  Zilia,  and  placed  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Batiea  in  Spain.  4.  Linx  or  Lims, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  south  ofZihs,  and  now  Larachc  or  ElAraisck.  It  was 
situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  wliich  must  not,  however,  he  confounded 
with  the  great  Hirer  Lixus  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Hanno's  voyage,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  modem  St.  Cyprian,the  former  the  Laccoa.  5.  Banase, 
a  Roman  colony,  called  VaknSia,  fifly  Roman  jniles  south  of  Lisas,  and  situate 
on  the  Subur,  now  the  .Seioo.  6.  Sail,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Subar,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Sala.  It  was  Ihe  souihernmost  of  tlie  Roman  colonies 
ill  this  quarter,  and  its  site,  still  marked  by  extensive  remains,  is  near  the 
modern  Salcc.  The  coast  below  this  was  a  desert  waste.  Inland  we  may 
name  Vi^abilit,  to  the  east  of  Sala,  a  Roman  colonv,  now  the  deserted  city  of 

In  Mauritania  Casaricnsis  we  may  name,  1 .  Igilgilis,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
confines  of  Numidia,  and  in  what  was  subsequently  Mauritania  Siti/ensii.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
neighboring  communities.  It  is  now  Jigd  or  Gigeri.  3,  Salda,  to  the  west,  on 
the  coast,  now,  according  to  some,  Schurfah;  according'  to  others,  Boujayah. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  after  having  previously  heen  the  eastern  frontier  for- 
tress of  Bocchus  and.of  Juba.  On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  it  be- 
came the  westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Sitifensis.  Its  harbor  was  a.  spa- 
cious one.  3.  Icosiiim,  to  the  west,  on  the  coast,  a  Roman  colony,  and  present- 
ed hy  Vespasian  with  the  Juj  Ladnam.  The  ruins  are  -now  called  Shcnhcll. 
4.  Julia  C-xsarea,  to  the  west,  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  originally  an  unimport- 
ant Phtenioian  settlement,  named  lot ;  at  a  later  period  the  residence  of  Boc- 
chus, and  afterward  of  Juba  11, ,  who  called  it  Cssarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
It  hecame  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius,  and  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Mannert,  Shaw,  and  others  make  its  ruins  those  at  ShersheU;  they  are  to  be 
sought,  however,  near  the  modern  Tenex.  5.  Siga,  to  the  southwest,  on  the 
coast,  and  near  the  confines  of  Tingitana.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  spacious  bay,  which  formed  its  harhor,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
royal  residence  of  Syphax,  king  of  the  Massasyiii,  before  he  took  up  his  aliode 
at  CiTta.  In  the  interior  we  may  mention  Sitiji,  southwest  of  Cirta,  an  im- 
portant city,  enlarged  hy  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mametama  SiHfensis,  as  already  remarked.     It  is  now  Selif. 

3,   NUMIBIA, 
Numidia  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  domin- 
ions of  Carthag-e,  on  the  west  by  the  Kiver  Molocatk  or  Mu- 
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hicha,  separating  it  from  Mauritania,  on  the  south  by  GtEtu- 
lia,  and  on  ttie  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrangement  of  Mauritania  took  place,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  formed,  this  last,  being  of 
much  smaller  extent  than  the  original  kingdom,  reached  from 
the  River  Titsca,  now  the  Zain,  on  the  east,  to  the  Ampsag-as, 
now  the  Wadi-al-Kebir^  on  the  west.  The  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  Algiers;  but  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  merely  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Algiers. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c. 

I.  The  Numidiare  were  originally  a  nomadic  people,  their  country  abound- 
ing in  good  pastures,  and  hence  Ihey  were  called  by  the  Greeks  NomaAen 
(So/iadcf),  and  their  land  Hfomadia  {NoiiaSia),  whence  by  a  slight  change  came 
the  Latin  forms  Namida  and  Nwmdia.  This  name  of  Nomades  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  appellation  of  Numidia  was  afterward  restricted,  but  to  all  the  uomade 
tribes  of  northern  Africa.  'When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  Namidiana,  the  term  is  usuafly  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Massoiylii  and  Maasylii,  the  former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Molocalh  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagat  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

II.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidians,  which  was 
dnring  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  was  king  of  theMasSiesylii, 
and  Gala  king  of  the  Maasylii.  Gala  had  a  son  named  Masinissa,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  brought  op  at  Carthage, 
and,  in  the  contest  with  the  Romans  in  Spain,  served  with  great  credit  against 
them,  hut  having  been  subsequently  wronged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  deprived 
by  them  of  his  dominions,  he  joined  himself  to  Scipio  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Africa,  and  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  therefore,  he  obtained  as  a  recompense  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax,  in  which  his  own  hereditary  ones  were  included,  together  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Masinissa  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  civilized  life,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed 
army.    He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  B.C.  1*9. 

HI.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by  Micipsa,  iiis  eldest  son,  who  lived  to  B.C. 
118,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and 
his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha,  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled  Adherbal  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he 
appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  A  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha  finally  ensued,  which  terminated,  after  various 
success,  in  the  capture  and  death  of  that  prince,  B.C.  106.  After  the  death  of 
Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II., 
who  was  socceeded,  about  B.C.  50,  by  his  son  Juba  I,,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  wars  against  Caesar,  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.,  B.C.  46,  Numidia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  Cffisar,  who  intrusted  the  govera- 
ment  of  it  to  the  historian  Sallust. 
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Places  in  Numibia.  . 
I.  Thabracaor  TaSracu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tusca.and  the  frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  Zeagiiana.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
here  the  tyrant  Gildo  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  A.D.  398.  In  the  vicinity  were 
forests  thickly  inhabited  by  apea,  a  circumstance  to  which  Juvenal  alluiies.  The 
ancient  name  may  still  be  (raced  in  that  of  the  island  of  raiarin*,  at  the  mouth 
of  Uie  river.  3.  i/ipyo  Regius,  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uhus,  now 
the  Zenaii.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  became  subsequently  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Van- 
dals in  A.D.  430.  Hippo  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  it  from  Hippo  Zarylus,  in  Africa  Propria,  and 
from  itsbeingafavoriteplaceofresidence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  The  ruins 
of  Hippo  are  near  the  modern  Bona.  3.  Rusicada,  to  the  west,  on  tho  Sinui  01- 
eackites,  or  Gulf  of  Siora.  and  regarded  as  the  port  of  Cirla.  i.  Cullu,  to  the 
northwest,  famed  for  its  purple  dye,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  Phfenician  origin. 
The  ruins  are  at  a  place  called  Collo.  5,  Vacca  or  Yoga,  a  large  and  important 
place,  south  of  Tahraca,  and  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commercial  town 
in  Numidia.  .  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellua  in  the  Jugurlhine  war,  but  afterward 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Romans.  Justinian  fortified  the  plac^,  and  called  it 
Theodorias,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  coincides,  probably,  with  the  modem  Btja, 
or  Bedaja.  6.  Sicca  Feneria,  to  Ihe  south,  on  the  Bagradas.  It  was  of  Phceni- 
ciao  origin,  and  the  appellation  Veneria  had  reference  to  its  containing  a  temple 
of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  Phfenician  rites.  Its  site  corresponds 
with  Ihe  modern  Keff.  7.  Cirta,  the  chief  town  m  Numidia  toward  the  western 
frontier,  situate  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  now  called  the  Ruminel.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  and  the  royal  residence,  having  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Syphai, 
Masinissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land.  Julius  Caesar  subsequently  be- 
stowed it  on  Sittius,  a  partisan  of  his,  and,  a  Roman  colony  being  established 
here,  the  city  now  received  the  appellation  of  Colonin  Julia,,  oi  Siiiianonim  Co- 
Ionia.  At  a  later  day,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Oonstantine,  having  suffered 
much  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  and  embellished 
by  bim,  and  changed  its  name,  in  consequence,  to  Constaniina,  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day.  S.  Zama,  situate,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the  south- 
east of  Sitiji,  and  answering  to  the  modern  Zaiaah.  Some,  less  correctly,  seek 
to  identity  it  with  the  modem  Zokarin.  Near  Zama  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Zama  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
monatchs  of  Numidia ;  hence  it  was  also  called  Zama  Begin.  9.  Tagasfe,  south- 
west of  Vacca,  and  the  birth.plaee  of  St.  Augustine. 

3.  AFRICA  PROPRIA. 
I.  By  Africa  Propria,  called  also  Africa  Vetus,  is  here 
meant  the  immediate  and  earlier  territory  of  Carthage,  before 
that  state  had  wrested  the  Regio  Syrtica  from  Gyrene.  It 
extended  from  the  River  Tusca  on  the  west,  to  the  Palus  Tri- 
ionis  and  the  Syrtts  Minor  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and 
corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Tunis.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Homan  Province  of  Africa  extended  from  the  River 
Ampsagas  on  the  west,  to  the  Am  Philanorum,  or  "Altars 
of  the  Philteiii,"  on  the  east,  and  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
Africa  Propria,  but  also  Numidia  and  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

II.  Africa  Propria  was  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
Byzaciwm  and  Zeugitana,  the  former  in  the  south,  the  latter 
in  the  north.  The  whole  country  was  a  fertile  one,  but  By- 
zacium  remarkably  so,  and  of  Byzacium  itself  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  was  a  region  called  Emporia:,  forming  its  south- 
ernmost portion,  and  lying  around  the  Palus  Tritonis  and  Syr- 
Us  Minor.  This  last-mentioned  region  of  Emporia  was  pe- 
culiarly regarded  as  the  granary  of  Carthage,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  district  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  trading  places 
{ili-ttopela)  contained  in  it,  and  which  were  probably  the  staple- 
towns  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Byzacium  is 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Byzantes,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Libyans  who  dwelt  in  it. 

III.  The  Carthaginian  dominions  reached  on  the  south  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile,  that  is,  to  the  Palus  Tritonis,  beyond 
which  the  agricultural  tribes  ceased  and  the  nomade  races  be- 
gan. The  interior  of  the  country  was  every  where  filled  with 
Carthaginian  colonies,  which,  intermingling  with  the  native 
tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  but  civilized  race  called  Libyphwni- 
ces.. 

Places  in  Byzacium. 
1.  Byzncin  or  Byzacina,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  city  named  Mamma,  which  is  mentioned  hy  Pfoeo- 
pius.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Bcgkai.  The  Palus  Triidms  lay 
to  the  southwest  of  this  place.  It  la  now  caUed  SMbkah-el-LotBdiah.  In  the 
time  of  Scylas  this  lake  communicated  with  the  Syrtia  Miitor  by  a  small  en- 
trance called  the  River  Triion.  f  n  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  smaller  lake 
named  Libya  Palus.  The  appellation  Tritonui,  given  in  mythology  to  Minerva, 
is  erroneously  connected  by  some  with  the  name  of  the  Palui  Trilonis.  S.  Cap- 
M,  t«  the  north,  and  inland,  situate  in  a  fruitflil  region,  but  surrounded  by  des- 
erts. It  was  a  strong  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures  here.  It  is  now  Ca/sa.  3.  Thena,.  on 
the  coast,  to  the  northeast,  with  the  island  of  Cacina,  now  Chercara,  lying  op- 
posite. It  subsequently  became  a  Itoman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Mlia  Au- 
gusta MeTcurmiis-  It  is  now  TaMi.  i.  AchoUa,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  modern  Elalia.  6.  Tbapsui,  to  the  north,  on  a  promontory,  and 
near  a  salt  lake.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  became  known  from  CKsar^s  vic- 
tory here  over  Scipio  and  Juba.     Tlie  ruins  are  at  Demass.     6,  Turns  Hanni- 
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halh,  close  by,  the  spot  whence  Hannibal  set  sail  when  fleeing  from  Africa. 
7.  Leptis  Furva  or  Mmor,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest,  a  Phtenician  settle- 
ment, and  now  Leraia.  It  was  called  Parea  for  distinction'  sake  from  Lepiis 
Magna  in  the  Regio  Syrlica.  8.  Hadrumlium  or  AdTu^iium.  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  a  Phcenician  settlement,  and  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  '  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Trajan.  Its  walla  were  suhsequently  demol- 
ished by  the  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gare  the  city  the  name  of 
Juilmiam.  At  a  still  later  day  it  took  the  name  oi  HerMha,  from  the  Emperor 
HeracUus,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  now  represented  by  the  modern  Herda, 
and  not,  as  eoine  suppose,  by  Hamamet,  which  lies  more  to  the  north,  9.  Sa- 
ftlula,  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast  of  Capsa,  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  the  central  point  of  all  tie  trading  routes  running  into  the  more  inland 
parts,  now  Sfailta. 

Places  in  Zeukitana. 
I,  Neapolis,  on  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Hadrumeium,  and  an  old  Phrenician 
settlement.  It  became  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  The  modern  ^■aial  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  greater  part  having  been 
swallowed  up  bytho  sea.  The  bay  infrontwas  called  Sinm Neapolitanus  now 
the  Gulf  of  Hamamu-  3,  AspU,  or,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  name,  clypca, 
to  the  north,  just  below  the  Promontory  of  Hir«iaum,  a  strong  place  with  a 
small  harbor,  now  Clybea.  3,  Hippo  Zaryius,  more  correctly  written  so  than  in 
the  Greek  form  Hip^po  Diarrhylus  [Aid^roi),  which  seems  to  be  merely  an  imi- 
tative translation  of  the  native  name.  It  was  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  to- 
ward  the  west,  called  Zaryim  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  frequent  inundations 
to  wiich  It  was  exposed.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hippo  Regius  in  Nu- 
midia.  It  is  now  B«im7-(  or  Bisw/a,  4.  Wtca,  lo  the  east  of /f™,  andwest 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  It  was  the  earUest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nies planted  by  Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  more  ancient  than  Carthage,  It  was  for  a  long  period  an  ally  rather  of  tins 
latter  city  than  really  subject  to  it.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  however,  it  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  ailer  the  issue  of  that  conflict  received  from  the  latter 
as  a  reeompenso  a  large  portion  of  the  immediate  territory  of  Carthage,  Utiea 
was  subsequently  the  chief  place  of  arms,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  war  with  Caesar,  and  here  the  younger  Calo  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
islenee,  !t  was,  nest  to  Carthage,  the  most  important  city  in  Africa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  that  city,  held  the  first  rank.  The  ruins  at  BK-Shaller  are  very  prob- 
ably those  of  Utica.  5.  Castra  Cornelia,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Utiea 
and  the  spot  where  the  elder  Scipio  landed  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  pitched 
his  first  camp,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Mannert,  it  was  at 
the  present  Porlo  Farina.  6.  Tunes,  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  Polybius, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Carthage.  It  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Tunis. 

7.  Carthago,  a  celebrated  comraerciai  city,  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  upon 
a  peninsula,  in  Ihc  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  Hermaum  Fromon- 
lonum,  or  Cape  Bon.  on  the  east,  and  the  ApoUini.!  Fromonlorium,  or  Cape  Zcbib 
on  the  west.  Between  it  and  Utica  flowed  the  River  Megsrdas,  now  the  Meds- 
jtrda.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  but  the  true  date  of  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  There  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  two  successive 
Phtenician  settlements  on  the  spot,  an  earlier  one,  preceding,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  siege  of  Troy,  and  a  later  one,  headed  by  Elissa  or  Dido,  Thete  later 
eolonUts  are  said  lo  have  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a  piece  of  ground 
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on  whicli  to  build  a  town,  and  to  have  called  this  town  Bctxura  or  Basra,  "  the 
castle,"  a  name  which  the  Greeks  subsequently  ailercd  into  Byrsa,  and  invented 
in  connection  with  it  the  well-known  fable  of  the  hide.  As  the  town  increased, 
the  inhabitants  exoavatei)  a  port,  which  was  called  Cwioti,  and  eventually  a 
great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium  arose.  The  Phtenician  name  of  this 
city  vfas Kirlh-hadlha,"  the  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or  parent 
city  of  Tyre,  and  out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  formed  their  Kapxv^iJi',  and  the 
Romans  Carthago.  Cartijage  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Her  inland  traffic  reached,  by  means  of  caravans,  into  probably 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  Her  setllements  were  spread  along  the  whole  north- 
em  coast ;  while  her  foreign  commerce  reached  not  only  over  the  entire  Med- 
iterranean, but  even  into  Iho  Atlantic.  Among  her  foreign  possessions  may  be 
mentioned  Sardinia,  Corsica,  a  portion  of  Sicily,  the  Baleares,  and  a  large  part 
of  Spain,  The  government  of  Carthage  was  mnnicipal ;  and  the  city  ruled  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  a  niiJied  aristocracy.  The 
chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  numer- 
ous body,  composed  of  the  principal  citizens.  It  was  not  an  exclusive  aristoc- 
racy, nor  essentially  hereditary,  bul  was  recruited  out  of  the  class  of  the  more 
wealthy  ciiizDns,  or  those  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  state.  The  sen- 
ators appear  to  have  been  elected  for  life.  The  senate  contained  within  itself  a 
select  body,  or  council  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Gcrasia,  and  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Two  suffeles,  probably  shophelim  or  judges, 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  kings, 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  executive ;  they  presided  in  the  senate, 
and  laid  hefore  that  assembly  their  reports  on  public  affairs.  The  Carthagini- 
ans employed  chiefly  mercenary  soldiers,  though  always  commanded  by  Car- 
tliaginian  officers.  This  formed  one  of  the  main  evils  of  their  system,  as  they 
could  never  rely  fully  on  the  attachment  of  these  troops.  Carthage  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  collisions  betweenthese  two  great  powers  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Panic  Wars.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  tlie  naval  hallle  fought  off 
(he  JEgaies  Insula,  to  Ihe  west  of  Sicily.  Dy  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily  and 
the  Lipari  islands.  The  second,  Punic  war  began  B.C.  318,  and  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Zama  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  aOl.  During  sixteen 
years  of  this  period  Hannibal  maintained  the  war  in  Italy.  The  third  Punic 
war  lasted  only  throe  years,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus-  About  thirty  years  after  this  the  Gracchi  attempted 
to  establish  a  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  the  settlement  made  little 
progress  until  Julius  Cssar,  and  Augustus  afler  him,  sent  colonies  to  build  a 
new  city,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  part  of 
the  penmsula,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  site.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  rose  to  considerable  splendor,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  Christian  history  it  is  known  for  its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual 
labors  of  St,  Augustine.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals ;  in  633  it 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius.  In  A.D.  698  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  ruins  seen  at  the  present  day  belong  to  Roman  Carthage.  There  arc  no 
remains  of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns,  and  perhaps  the  ruins  of 
the  great  aqueduct.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradas,  and  the  sands  raised  up  by 
the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have  produced  great  changes, 
and  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  in  particular  is  completely  altered. 
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4,  regio  syrtiga. 

I.  The  Regio  Byrtica  was  the  tract  of  country  lying  along 
the  coast  between  the  Syrtis  Minor  and  the  Syrtis  Major,  and 
extending  from  the  River  Triton  on  the  west,  to  the  Arce  PM- 
IcEnorum  and  Cyrendica  on  the  east.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  about  the  third  century  of  our  era,  it  took  the  name 
of  Regio  Tripolttana  or  Tripolis,  from  its  three  cities  oiLeptis 
Magna,  (Ea,  and  Sabrata;  and  it  now  answers  to  the  district 
of  Tripoli. 

II.  This  tract  of  country  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  sandy, 
and  but  little  cultivated;  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  coast 
lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  Si/rtts  Major,  where  the 
desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
Syrtic  region  originally  belonged  to  Cyrendica,  but  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  strat- 
agem of  the  Philceni,  whose  patriotism  was  commemorated  by 
the  altars  erected  over  their  graves.  It  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 


I.  Syrtes  {oi  2iJpT£!f)  Was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  whicli  they  called  Syrtis  Major 
(i/  neyaXji  Svpn;),  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  other  Si/rlis  Minor  (i  funpii  Svp- 
Tit),  or  the  Lesser  Syrlia.  Both  Syries  were  the  terror  of  the  ancient  mariners. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greeli  verb  ovpu,  "to  drag," 
in  allusion  to  the  agitation  of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  Another  der- 
ivation, however,  is  from  the  term  sert,  which  stiii  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  name 
for  a  desert  tract  or  region ;  for  the  term  Syrlis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to  the  desert 
country  adjacent,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  Sert. 

II.  The  Si/Ttit  Major  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  lay  between  the 
Boreuta  Promanlorium,  now  Cape  Tejuni,  on  the  east,  and  the  CephaU  Prom- 
ontoriam.  now  Cape  Mesurau,  On  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  here 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  quicloands,  and  the  coaal 
is  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  driven  by  the  north  winds,  to  which  the  gulf  is  com- 
pletely exposed,  while  the  effect  of  such  winds  on  the  water  made  the  sound- 
ings very  uncertain. 

III.  The  SyrlU  Minor  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Khabi  or  Cabes,  and  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  former,  between  the  island  Meninx,  now  Jerbah,  on  the  south, 
and  the  Brachades  Fromontoriam,  or  Cape  Capoudiah.  on  the  north.  Its  width, 
reckoned  from  the  island  of  Meninx  to  that  of  Cercina,  was  sixty  geographical 
miles.  This  gulf  is  said  by  Scylax  to  have  been  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Greater  Syrtis.     Its  dangers  arise,  however,  not  so  much  from  quicksands  as 
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from  the  variations  and  uncertainty  of  the  tides  on  a  fiat  shcWy  coast.     These 
re  occasioned  by  the  east  winds  to  wSiicli  it  lies  open. 


Tribes  in  the  Regio  Syrtica. 
The  Tribes  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  were,  1.  The  LolopUgi.  or  "  lotus- caters," 
around  the  Syrlis  Minor,  and  extending  also  some  distance  along  the  coast  to 
the  southeast.  They  received  their  name  from  their  employing  the  fruit  of  the 
ioiMj  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  lotus  here  meant  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  species  of  siziphus,  or  jujube,  growing  very  abundanUy  in  this  quarter 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  described  by  travellers  as  a  prickly,  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  and  saffron 
color.  According  to  Homer,  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  was  so  delicious  that  who- 
ever ate  of  it  lost  all  desire  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Ulysses  was 
fabled  to  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. 3,  The  GiJidanw,  to  the  west  of  the  former,  3.  Various  tnbes  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  such  as  the  Nigilimi,  Sainamyca, 
Damettaii,  Nygbeni,  &c.  i.  The  Psylli,  toward  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica. 
They  were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  taming  serpents,  and  also  in  curing  their 
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n  from  the  wound.     Some  ancient  geographer 


assign  them  to  Cyrenaica.     They  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Na- 

Plaoes  in  the  Regio  Syrtica. 
The  most  important  places  were  the  three  cities  already  mentioned,  and 
which  gave  to  this  region  subsequently  the  name  of  Tripolis,  or  Regio  Tnpoit- 
too.-naniely,  I.£sp(i»Maffna,  ontheeast,  tolhewest  ofthe  mouth  of  the 
River  Cinypt,  and  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonian  fugitives.  The  country 
around  was  very  fertile,  and,  though  the  city  had  no  harbor,  it  was  neverthe- 
less enriched  by  inland  traffic,  more  particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
Ushed  a  colony  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
who  greatly  favored  the  place,  so  that,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it 
was  a  strong  and  populous  city.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Lehida,  which 
occupies  a  part  of  its  site.  The  River  Cinypi  (Kii-j^V)  or  Ci«yphus  (Kiw^oc)  is 
the  only  stream  of  any  consequence  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  rose  in  what 
was  called  the  '■  Hill  of  the  Graces"  (Xopirui.  U-pos).  about  two  hundred  stadia 
from  the  coast.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Wady  Quaham.  Si,  CEa,  call- 
ed by  Pliny  Cimias  (Eensis.  and  by  Ptolemy  'Eoa,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest, 
and  with  a  good  harbor.  It  first  grew  up  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  natives  and  Sicilians.  It  became 
at  a  later  day  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Mia  Avgtista  Felix.  The  ruins 
lie  four  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  city  ot  Tripoli.  3.  Sabrata, 
not  far  to  the  west,  originally  a  Phtenician  settlement,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and 
mother  of  Titus  and  Doraitian.  Marnert  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Ph<enician 
Ahroionara,  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the  two  places.  The  site  ofSairata 
is  now  caQed  Sabari,  or  Tripoli  Vecchio.  To  these  three  places  we  may  add, 
4.  Tacape,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tri- 
ton. In  its  vicinity  were  warm  baths,  called  Aqure  Tacapilana.  Tacape  is  now 
Gahes.  5.  JMsnini,  the  chief  town  in  the  island  Meninx,  in  the  SyHia  Minor. 
This  island  was  likewise  called  Lolophagiiis  Insula.  It  contained  another  town 
named  Gcn-a,  the  native  place  of  the  Emperors  Vibius  Callus  and  Volusianus. 
From  it  comes  the  modern  name  Girba.  given  to  the  island. 
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5.   CYRENAfCA. 

I.  Cyrenaica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Tripo- 
Utana,  on  the  east  hy  Martnarica,  on  the  north  by  the  Sledi- 
terranean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  African  desert.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  capital  city  Cyrene.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
about  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  it  took  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pentapolis,  from  its  live  principal  cities.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  great  measure  to  the  modern  Earca. 

II.  Cyrenaica  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kind  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  was  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  in- 
habitants, according  to  Herodotus,  employed  eight  months  in 
coDecting  the  productions  of  the  land ;  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which  they 
ealled  the  hills,  and,  lastly,  the  highest  parts  inland.  One  of 
the  chief  natural  productions  was  an  herb  called  silphium,  to 
the  resinous  juice  of  which  great  vfrtues.were  ascribed,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  silphium  always  appears  upon  the  coins  of 
Cyrene. 

Inhabitants   and   History. 

r.  The  inhabitants  in  tlie  interior  were  Libyan  nomades,  tbose  on  the  coast 
were 'Greek  colonists.  About  B.C.  631,  a  colony  of  Greeks,  in  obedience  to 
t!ie  suggestion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  named 
Battus,  migrated  from  the  island  of  Thcra,  a  Lacedtemonian  settlement,  and 
establiahed  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Cyrene.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  was  at  first  monarchical. 
Under  Battus  II.  the  settlement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
Greek  colonists.  Under  Battus  III,  the  regal  power  was  much  curtailed  by 
Demonax  of  Mantinea,  who  introduced  several  laws  to  that  effect. 

11.  About  B.C.  450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  country  became  subject  to  Ptolemy  the  First 
of  Egypt,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  left  il  by  wiU  as  an  independent  kingdom  to  his  nat- 
ural son  Ptolemy  Apion.  This  monarch,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  Cyrenaica  free.  They  were  not 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  tiU  near  thirty  years  afterward. 

Places  in  Cyrenaica. 
1.  Apollonia,  on  the  coast,  and  at  first  merely  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  which 
lay  inland  ;  afterward,  however,  a  large  and  independent  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  il  took  the  name  of  Sotusa.  {-Zi^avaa),  and  the  site  is  now  called  Mttria 
Saaa.  3.  Pldemais,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest,  and  at  first  merely  the  har- 
bor of  Barce,  which  lay  one  hundred  atailia  inland ;  afterward,  however,  il  was 
enlarged  by  the  Ptolemies,  ealled  Ptolmais,  having  been  previously  known,  ac- 
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coniing  fo  Pliny,  by  Iks  same  name  (Barce)  as  tiie  city  wlvjsc  harbor  it  thci. 
was,  and  becauiG  a  very  flourisliing  place,  whUe  Barce  itself  declined.  At  u 
subsequent  period  we  find  Ptolemais  suffering  greatly  from  a  scarcity  of  wnter, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  its  inhabitants  left  it,  and  althougli  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  tried  every  expedient  to  remedy  this  evilliy  means  of  aqueducts, 
the  city  gradually  fell  to  ruins.  The  remains  are  called  at  the  present  day 
Tolomcla,  3.  Taucheira  or  Tcacheira,  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west. The  goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors.  Undei 
the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  tho  place  ivaa  changed  to  Arsinoe.  It  becaiae  at  a 
later  period  a  Human  colony.  Its  remains  arc  now  called  Tochira  or  TcuHra. 
4.  Berenice,  on  tho  coast,  to  the  southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Hcsperia  or 
Htsperides,  changed  to  Berenice  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes. 
It  is  now  Bcnagaye  or  Benegasi.  Berenice  was  the  westernmost  city  of  the 
Pentapolis,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Latkon.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  placed  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the  HesperideS'  near  Berenice. 
In  the  neighborhood  o! Benagnye,  at  the  present  day,  are  some  curious  chasms  or 
pits  sank  in  the  rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem  to  an- 
swer to  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  those  celebrated  gardens. 

5.  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
of  Cyrcjiixica.  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  631  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera, 
led  hy  Battus,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  colony  first  settled  in  an 
island  named  Platea,  where  they  remained  two  years ;  after  this  they  removed 
to  Aiiris,  where  they  remained  si:  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  place 
which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  named 
Cyre,  flowing;  near.  This  city  soon  bEcnno,  freyn  ju  rr!!v:inl?,2r(>t:!:  EittJKtio:. 
for  commerce,  a  rich  and  powerful  one,  and,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  import 
ant  place  in  northern  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  its  government  was  re- 
publican. It  subsequently  fell,  as  already  stated,  under  the  power  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  finally  bequeathed  by  Apion,  together  with  tho  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis, to  the  Romans.  Tlie  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  complete  garden,  and  is  still  rcmarltahle  for  its  beauty.  Cjrcno  wa& 
Ihc  native  place  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  here  men- 
tioned Aristippus,  tlio  founder  of  tho  CyrouELc  sect,  Carneades,  tho  head  of  the 
New  Academy,  tho  poet  Callimachns,  and  lUc  geographer  Eratostliencs,  This 
city,  after  suffering  much  from  the  cpprrssioa  of  its  ByzKntine  governors,  wao 
destroyed  in  the  fourth  century  by  an  irruption  of  some  barbarous  tribe  froa. 
the  interior  of  Libya.  Tho  ruins  are  now  called  Grcatteh  or  Curia.  B.  Barce. 
to  llio  Eoetliwcst  of  Cyrene,  and  lying  inland  from  Ptolemals.  It  was  original- 
ly the  capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe  named  Barcai,  but  received  in  B.C.  £60  a  ]ar;:i,- 
aeco?iion  of  Greek  settlers  from  Cyrene,  of  v.-hich  city  it  soon  became  there- 
upon n  powerful  and  bitter  rival.  This  state  offend  lasted  forsome  time,  unlii 
Cyrene  called  in  to  her  aid  the  Persian  satrap  of  .^gypt,  when  Barce  was  over- 
come, and  a  large  number  of  her  Grecian  inhabitants  were  sent  away  captive 
into  Upper  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  assigned  them  lands  in 
Bactria.  A  much  more  severe  Mow  was  struclt,  however,  at  a  later  day,  when 
the  Ptolemies  enlarged  the  port  of  Barce,  and  made  it  a  separate  city  under  the 
name  of  Ptolemals.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  latter  place  soon  caused  Barce 
to  decline.  It  did  not,  howevor,  become  iv'  :.\\y  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  eub- 
sequcr.tly  gave  its  name  to  tho  whole  e(v.::jLr;'  of  Cyrenaica;  but  at  last  ili« 
town  sank  into  total  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  can  not  neu 
though  probabilitv  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  M:rJ.-jth.. 
Zz 
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6.  marmariga. 

T.  Marmanca  lay  between  Cyrendica  on  the  west  and 
JEgypt  on  the  east,  while  to  the  south  it  extended  a  consider- 
ablo  distance,  so  as  to  include  the  Oasis  of  Amman ;  and  it 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  easternmost  part  of 
Barca,  and  the  north  westernmost  portion  of  JEgypt. 

II.  Prior,  however,  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  Marmarica  extended  merely,  on  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  Catabathmtis  Magnus,  a  long  valley  or  de- 
scent running  inland  from  the  coast,  and  now  the  vale  of  Aka- 
bah  el-Soloum;  and  hence  the  ancient  geographers,  up  to  that 
time  regarding  ^gypt  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  extending  its 
limits  as  far  as  the  Catabaihmus  Magnus  on  the  west,  made 
this  last  the  boundary  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

ni.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  Marmarica  being  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Stmts  Plinthinetes,  or  Arabs'  Gulf,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Marmarica  Proper,  reach- 
ing from  Cyrenai'ca  to  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  and  the 
Nome  of  Libya  (MdvT)^  Nofiof ),  extending  from  the  Catabath- 
mus to  the  Sinus  PHntMnetes,  and  which  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  a  part  of  .^gypt.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  we 
are  now  to  consider  Marmarica. 

Vace   of   the   Countky,  Tribes,  &c. 

I.  Maemaric*  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  waste,  containing  no  rivers  and 
liut  few  cities.  It  had  also  but  few  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
1.  Mons  Aspis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  S.  Mo«s  Asyphas,  farther 
to  the  west.  3.  Mom  Ogdamua,  to  the  sautheast  of  the  range  of  Aspis.  4. 
Jtoales  Anagomhri,  to  the  west  of  the  Oasie  of  Amman.  5.  Moittca  Bascici,  to 
the  northwest.  The  Calahalhimts  Magnus,  already  mentioned,  was  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  these  latter  monnlains.  The  epithet  Mapiiia  was  given  to  the 
valley  in  question,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Calabulkmvs  Punus,  near  the  con- 
llnes  of  jEgypt. 

II.  Marmarica,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  waa  Toamcd  over  by  varions 
nomadic  tribes,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  wore  tho  MarmariiLa,  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name.  The  Adyrmachida,  in  the  Libyan  Nome,  are  said 
in  some  respects  to  have  resembled  the  jEgyplians.  The  Nasammicii,  who,  in 
earlier  geography,  are  assigned  to  Cgrenaica,  are  placed  by  Ptoleniy  in  Mai- 
marica,  having  been  driven  into  this  country  by  the  Roman  amis. 

Places  in  M  arm  Ait  re  a. 

,r  the  Egyptian  frontier,  on  the  cn^.st,  and  ce!e- 
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Liijw  called  Abiisir,  and  lie  near  wlial  is  termed  the  Arab's  Totcer,  protably  an 
ancient  Pharos.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  witk  Tapmiris  Parva, 
\yhich  lay  much  nearer  to  Alexandrea,  3.  Anlifkra,  some  distance  inland,  noted 
for  its  wretched  wine.  The  Libyan  wine  in  general  was  very  poor,  and  drunk 
only  by  the  lowest  classes  in  Aleiandrea.  3.  PanEtinium,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  prior  to  Jtoman  times  the  frontier  town  of 
jUgypt  in  this  quarter.  It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  hy  Justinian.  The 
modem  name  of  the  sile  is  Al-Bareioun.  4.  Apis,  about  one  hundred  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Partetonium,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  deity 
Apis  was  particnlarly  worshipped,  Seylas  makes  this,  and  not  Par^toniani, 
the  western  limit  of  jEgypl.  5.  Catahaikmus,  a  castle  and  harbor  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Calahathmas  Parvus.  6.  Memlai  Portui, 
to  the  west,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  Menelaus,  who 
landed  here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Here  also  Agesilaus,  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  commander,  ended  his  existence.  It  is  now,  probably,  the  har- 
bor  of  ToabroMk.  7.  Chcrsonesas  Magna,  a  city  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  Cyrenaica.  11  is  now,  perhaps, 
Rasalia. 

The  only  remarkable  spot  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica  is  the  Oasis  o/  Ammim, 
which  we  will  nowprocecd  briefly  to  describe,  merely  premising  that  by  some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  it  is  assigned,  not  to  Marmarica,  but  to  Lihj/a  Inie- 


AMUOKIUM  OR  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 

I.  Bv  the  term  Aramonium  (to  'Afi/iavioi')  the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant 
what  is  now  called  the  OoHio/SiicaA,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Great  Desert  of  iSoAo- 
ta,  about  flflecn  geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  English  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  that 
were  here,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  The  origin  of 
the  Amnlonian  people  inhabiting  this  Oasis,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
quite  numerous,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ancients  make  them  to  have 
been  amixeilcolonyof  .(Egyptians  and  .Ethiopians,  and  the  traditions  represent 
a  close  connection  as  existing  between  this  spot  and  jEgypt. 

II.  The  god  called  by  the  Greeks  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worshipped  here  under 
a  Krioprasopic  form,  that  is,  his  statue  was  represented  with  a  ram's  head,  a 
manifest  .Egyptian  type ;  althongh  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est form.  The  oracle  connected  with  the  sanctuary  was  a  very  famous  one, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  been  consulted  hy  Alexander  the  Great  in  relation 
to  his  divine  origin.  The  temple  of  Ammon,  like  that  of  Delphi,  was  celebrated 
for  its  treasures,  and  these,  in  the  lime  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited 
so  far  the  cupidity  of  Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  of  forces 
across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  place.  They  ail,  however,  perished  in  the 
desert,  either  from  want  of  water,  or  from  hoving  been  misled  purposely  by 

III.  Here  also  was  the  famous  Fans  S,itis,  or  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  tepid  at  dawn,  coo!  as  tlie  day  advanced,  very  eool 
at  noon,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sunset,  and  boil- 
ing hot  at  midnight.  It  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  and 
especially  of  St.  John,  the  latest  of  them,  that  it  is  a  hot  spring,  and  probably  very 
ijol  at  night,  and  comparatively  cool  in  the  ilaytime.  The  traveller  last  men 
tltinoil.  wtio  has  recently  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  remains  anc! 
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antiquities  at  Ammonium,  describes  the  present  inhabitants  as  a  mixed  n 
Berbers  and  negroes,  extremely  bigoted,  and,  consequently,  very  it ' 
His  visit  was  paiil  in  1847. 

IV.  The  true  character  ofthe  African  Oases  has  been  greatly  misanderstocd. 
They  are  not,  as  the  common  account  makes  them,  fertile  spots  "in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  plain,"  but  depressions  in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata,  the  water  has  the  power  of 
rising  to  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  Oases  are  valleys  sunk  in  the  ele- 
vated plain  that  forms  the  desert ;  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  lo  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
jEgypt,  surrounded  by  st*ep  hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  culti- 
vated land. 

r.  _i;GYPTUK. 

1.  Name   ani>  Boukdaries. 

I.  Mgypt  is  called  in  Hebrew  Mitsraini;  in  Arabic,  MesT. 
The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  term  it 
Chami  or  Che-mi,  "the  dark  land,"  in  allusion  to  its  dark, 
rich  soil.  The  appellation  by  which  this  country  is  known  to 
Europeans  oomcs  from  the  Greek  (JsXyv-nToq,  Mgyptui)^  and 
appears  to  contain  a  root  resembling  the  word  Copt,  so  that 
Mgypt  may  perhaps  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts"  (from  aia, 
for  -/ala,  and  iivTtT-or).  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  Coptic  one. 

II.  ^gypt  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Arabia-  Petrtsa 
and  Palastiiia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libijan  Desert.  The 
extent  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  computed  from  BJii- 
nocorura,  now  El-Artsh,  on  the  east,  to  the  Sinus  Plinthinc- 
tes,  now  Arabs^  Gulf,  on  the  west,  in  which  latter  direction  the 
oity  of  Parcetonium,  subsequently  assigned  to  Marmarica,  was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  frontier  station. 

III.  Before  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  correctly  es- 
tablished, some  of  the  early  geographers  made  ^Egypt  a  part 
of  Asia,  while  others  regarded  the  Nile  as  the  dividing  limit, 
and  assigned  the  portion  of  iEgypt  lying  east  of  tliat  river  to 
Aeis,  and  the  remainder  to  Africa. 

2.  Divisions. 
I.  In  the  lime  of  the  Pharaohs,  ..Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Thebais,  Middle, 
andiuicsr  jEgypt.  The  Thebais  extended  from  the  confines  of /Ethiopia  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Abjdos,  to  the  north,  and  contained  ten  districts,  jurisdictions,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  names  (uofioi).  The  Coptic  word  is  Plhosck.  To 
these  succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  Mgypt,  reaching  to  Cercacoram, 
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■.vhere  the  Nile  began  to  lirancU  off,  and  form  the  Delta.  Then  caina  Iho  ten 
Homes  of  Lower  .ilgypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  aea.  The  ivholo  number 
of  nomes,  then,  at  this  period,  was  thirty-six,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  halls 
in  the  La!n/rinlh. 

II,  Under  the  dynasty  ofthe  Ptolemies  the  number  of  nonies  became  enlarged 
partly  by  reason  of  the  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
-Eg3-pt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or 
Lesser  Oasis  to  jEgypl,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  alterations  which  an  active  com- 
merce had  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  Sinas  Arabkas.  A  change  also 
took  place  aboat  this  same  period  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  .^gypt  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  hut  had 
its  extent  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  ofthe  neighboring  nomes.  In  liiie 
manner.  Upper  jEgypt,  or  the  Thebais,  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  .:i;gypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven 
nomes  remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the  countrj^  which  therefore 
received  the  name  oT  Hiplammia. 

III,  The  number  of  nomes  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  various  subdivisions  ofthe  older  ones.  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
little  more  ofthe  nomes.  A  new  division  of  tlie  country  took  place  under  the 
Eastern  Empire.  An  imperial  prefect  exercised  sway  not  only  over  .^gypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Gyrene,  while  a  Cmnct  MililarU  had  charge  of  the 
forces.  From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  ^gypt,  previously  named  Hepla- 
HOBiis,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Arcadiua,  eldest  son  of  Tlieodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  called  Augus- 
:am.mca,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Delta,  together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was 
Pduaium.  Other  changes  took  place  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  Ihe  sixth 
centuiy,  in  connection  with  the  position  ofthe  various  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
oprics, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  lo  enumerate. 

8.  Soil,  Climate,  &c. 

I,  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  the  Libyan  and  Aralivn  monntain 
chains,  both  of  which  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  valleys,  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, and  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis  of  the  IJbyan  Desert.  The  western  chain  forms  a 
monotonous  barren  dam,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  protected  from  the 
sand-waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  the  eastern,  which  fills  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  in  Upper  ^Egypt  three  distinct  formations,  name- 
ly, in  the  south,  rose-colored  granite,  the  material  of  which  the  obelisks,  e 
temples,  and  colossal  statues  were  formed ;  in  the  centre,  sani'-*  <"  '■- 
colors,  gradually  merging  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the  n 
north,  the  material  ofthe  pyramids. 

II.  Of  this  region,  the  only  fertile  portion  is  the  valley  which  is  inclosed  be- 
■;weeQ  these  chains,  and  watered  by  the  Nile.  This  valley  becomes  wider  as 
it  approaches  the  north,  and  with  the  Ddia,  excepting  the  sandy  and  marshy 
ground  on  the  coast,  forma  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  manured  every 
year  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Ancient-Egypt  depends,  in  fact,  entirely 
on  the  Nile,  not  merely  for  its  fertility,  but  its  very  existence,  since  rain  never 
•alls  in  this  country  except  in  tlio  Delta,  and  even  here  chiefly  in  places  near 
ihe  eca.     To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  however,  and  to  the  regular 
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inunciutions  of  the  Nile,  ^gypt  owes  the  advantage  of  contaEring  within  ilj 
limits  aJmoat  aU  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  the  dajs 
of  Abrahamand  Joseph,  this  country  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  neighboring 
nations  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Constanlinople.  Its  most  celebrated  yegelable  production,  however, 
was  the  papyms,  out  of  Which  paper  was  made,  and  which  alill  grows  here. 

III.  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Edfou 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  whose  luoits  depend 
on  the  inundation,  scarcely  eioeeds  five  and  a  half,  being  in  the  widest  part  ten 
and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  nanowest  two  miles,  inclading  the  river.  The 
extent  of  the  Delta  may  be  estimated  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  square  miles.  That  the  irrigated  part  ofthe  valley  was  formerly  much  less 
extensive  ihan  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain  stretches  to  any  dis- 
tance east  and  west,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  encroaching  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  desert.  The  plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amenouf  III., 
or  about  1430  B.C.,  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  breadth ;  and 
the  statues  of  that  monarch,  round  which  Iheallovia]  mud  has  accumulated  lo 
the  height  of  nearly  seven  feet,  are  founded  on  the  sand  which  once  extended 
to  some  distance  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Origin   and  History  op   the    .^Egyptians. 

I,  Recent  investigations  have  shown  veiy  conclusively  that  the  ancient 
.Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the  civiiization  of  ^gypt  proceed- 
ed, not  from  Ethiopia,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to  south.  The  government  of 
'Egypt  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  hierarchy,  successively  composed  of  the 
priest  ofone  or  other  of  the  principal  deities,  but  its  duration  is  uncertain.  We 
then  come  to  the  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  consent,  was  Mcnes. 
The  records  of  the  .Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus! 
Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  olhers,.p!ace  the  era  of  this  monarch  about  33S0 
B.C.,  in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne. 

II.  Tlie  immediate  successors  of  Menes  areunknown  till  wecometo  Supiis, 
and  his  brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some! 
and  who  are  sapposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ckiop!  and  Cepkten  of  Herodotus! 
although  that  historian  lias  placed  them  much  later,  after  Sesoalris  and  Mans 
Abraham  visited  ^gypt  about  19B0  B.C.,  and  wo  have  the  testunony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  llio  high  and  flourishinf;  sUte  of  the  country  at  that  early  period. 
The  Sacred  Writings  call  the  kings  of  ^gypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be,  not  the  proper  name  of  tho  individual  monarchs,  but 
3  prefix,  like  that  of  Casar  and  Aagustut  given  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

ni.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive  dynasties,  which  were 
probably  merely  contemporaneous  ones,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, until  we  come  to  Osiriasm  I.  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
about  1740  B.C.  Very  few  monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  lo  his  reign. 
Tho  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtascn.  Under  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  about  1706  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  afterwarii  Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to 
Mgypt,  where  tlieir  descendants  settled  and  multipUed  in  the  land  of  Gosiien  in 
Lower  jEgypt.  Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty  which 
reigned  Qoai  1651  to  1575  B.C. 

IV.  About  1575  B.C.  "  iliere  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph  "  Ttiis 
was  the  head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolia  or  Thebes,  which  dj- 
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nasty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  oth^r  chroniclers,  and 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  ancient  ^gypt. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  old 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  reigned  before  Osirtasen  I., 
whicb  line  may  have  been  disposseBsed.  by  some  revolution,  of  the  throne,  or, 
3t  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  eounlry,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race 
from  Lower  ..Egypt  during  the  aisteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties. 

V.  The  irruption  of  the  Hykias,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
occurred  during  this  period,  Manetho's  seventeenth  dynasty  conaisls  of  shep- 
herd kings,  -who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who 
are  represented  as  people  with  red  hair  ind  blue  eyes,  come  from  the  northeast, 
perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assvria  They  conquered  or  overran  the  whole 
country,  committing  the  greatest  ravages  and  at  last  settled  m  Lower  ^gypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Tulk- 
mosU  or  Tholkmes  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  The  flight  of  Moses  falls  un- 
der the  reign  of  this  king,  1531  B  C  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.C. 
1491,  under  that  of  Tkothmis  III.,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
Tisit  of  Abraham  lo  ^gypt.  The  Scripture  says  that  Pharaoh  perished  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Am«nopk  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Thothmes,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  come  to 
the  throne  very  young,  anil  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 

VI.  Reraeses  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirci  I.,  ascended  the  throne  about 
1350  B.C.,  and  reigned  above  forty  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostru 
or  S«oo™  of  the  Greek  hUlorians.  The  monumenla  prove  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  ancient  ^gypt.  and  it  is  probable  from  these 
that  his  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  monarebs  of  Assyria. 
The  nineteenth  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitan s,  began  about  1870  B.C.,  and  reign- 
ed tUl  1170  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took  place,  in  the  rcign  of  a 
Remeses,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodoms  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy.  It  la 
curious  that  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  lime,  a  period  of  nearly  five  cen- 
turies no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  ^gypt,  which  proves  that  the 
storm' of  war  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to  Iho  cast  of  Palestine,  or 
that  the  JSgyptian  conquerois  foUowed  the  maritime  road  by  Gaia  and  the  Phffi- 
nician  coast,  leaving  the  high  land  of  Juda;a  to  their  right, 

VII.  The  twenty-second  dynasty,  beginning  with  fiaonehis  or  SAe^/ioni,  com- 
mences about  078  B,C,  This  monarch  is  the  Shiskak  of  Scripture,  at  whose 
court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  whoso  daughter  be  married ;  and  who,  after 
Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  twenty-third  dy- 
nasty, called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding,  began  about  908  B,0.  with  Osorkm 
II  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  this  time,  and  ho  speaks  of 
^gypt  under  ilB  Greek  name.  The  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  is  called 
Suite,  from  Sais  in  Lower  JEgjpt,  begins  with  the  BocchortB  of  Manetho,  about 
813  B.C.  His  phonetic  name  is  Bathor  or  Pehor.  A  monarch  named  Sabacos, 
in  phonetic  Sabakepb,  begins  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of -Ethiopians,  «1io  about 
this'time  invaded  JIgypt,  or  at  least  Upper  ^gypt  Tehrak  or  nrhakah,  one 
of  his  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib  710  B.C.  Selh<is.  a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  contemporary  wiih  Tirhakah. 

VIIL  After  the  death  ofSethos,agreateonfusionoranarchytooIi  place.  At 
last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarchs  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction 
of  affairs,  which  they  retained  for  fifteen  years,  when  Fiamaiik  I.,  or  Psammiti- 
chas.  the  son  of  Nechao  or  Necos,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  be- 
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came,  by  the  yld  of  Creek  nicrcciiaries,  king  of  all  yEgj-pt,  about  OuO  B.C.  His 
son  XccBs  II.  13  the  Pharaoh  Necko  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  and  alow  Josiah, 
kingof  Judah,  610  B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile  witb  the  Arabian  Gulf  His  successor,  Psamalili  IL,  was  followed 
by  Psaraaiih  III.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Aprics  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phcenicians,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Amdsis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 

IX.  The  reign  of  Amasia  lasted  forty-four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the 
monuments.  His  successor  Piamenitus  reigned  only  six  months,  when  Jigypt 
was  invaded  by  Canibyses,  635  B.C.,  who  overran  and  ravaged  the  country, 
iiut  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  araiy  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  when  seeking, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings,  from  Carnbyscs  lo  Darius  Nothus,  during 
xvhich  lime  ..Egypt  was  a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.    It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited  jEgypt. 

X.  Alter  several  revolts,  the  .Egyptians  succeeded  in  placing  Amynaas,  or 
AomahoHe,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  414  B.C.  This  king  alope  constitutes 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  He  was  snoeeoded  by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty  of 
Mendosians,  who  defended  ^gypt  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Persians, 
with  the  aid  of  Greek  ausiliaries  under  Agesilaus  and  others.  At  last,  Ncctune- 
hus,  being  defeated  by  Ochus,  fled  into  jEthiopia  340  B.C.,  and  vEgypt  feli  again 
nndcr  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  The  Persians  ivere  succeeded  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  after  tiie  death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Plolc- 
mies,  or  Lagidic,  who  ruled  over  .^gypt  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  re- 
stored it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30 
O.C.,  jEgypt  was  roflaced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The   Nile    akd  the   Delta. 

I.  TiiE  Nile  has  already  been  alluded  to  somewhat  in  detail.  To  this  river 
.Egypt  owes,  in  fact,  not  only  all  its  fertility,  but  even  its  very  existence  as  a 
habitable  country,  since  without  the  rich  and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the 
■'treain  in  its  annual  inundations,  the  land  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  The  rise 
of  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  in  June, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increase  till  September,  overflow- 
ing tlie  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Deha  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh, 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands,  with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of 
trees  just  above  the  water.  The  inundation,  after  having  remained  stationary 
for  a  few  days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the 
fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  brown  slime  :  this  is  the 
lime  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture. 

II.  The  point  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  to  the  south  than 
at  present.  The  Nile  then  branched  off  at  Cercatoram,  whereas  now  the  apex  is 
a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo.  At  Cercasorum  the  river  put  forth  two  branches,  one 
called  the  Pdutiac  branch,  ending  in  the  Ontium  Pelmiacum,  and  the  other  the 
Casopic  branch,  ending  in  the  Ostium  Caaopiaim.  The  former  took  its  name 
from  the  city  olPelusium,  lying  at  its  termination  on  the  coast ;  the  latter  from 
the  city  ol  CaTiopui,  similariy  situated.  The  country  inclosed  between  tliese 
two  arms  the  Greeks  called  the  Delta,  from  its  triangular  form,  and  iis  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  A.  Between  these  two  main  branches  there  were  live  olher 
intervening  ones,  each  having  its  termination  on  the  coast.    The  five  mouths 
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thus  fonn^J  \vcro,  1.  Oslivm  Bolbiiumm,  so  calltd  nom  tliO  city  of  Boll'dinc,  iii 
its  vifiniiy.  2.  Ostium  Sabcnnyticma,  from  the  citj  of  Sebcniiylus.  3.  Oallun, 
Phaini'itni:  or  Palhmclicuia ;  called  alsD,  by  Herodotus,  the  Bucolic  mei:t!i. 
4.  O^/JTim  Mindcsium,  from  the  city  of  Mcndcs.  5.  Osiiiim  Taniiicum,  from  tlio 
ciljof  Tunis;  called  also  SalOeam,  from  tlio  aW^oi  SdU.  The  mouihs  of  the 
Nae,  then,  were  anciently  sevon  in  number.  The  Canopic  mouth  was  also 
called  Ostiuia  Heraclcoticum  and  NavcraticHwi,  and  Bcmcli[ncs,  also,  Agalhoda- 
mon.  This  arm  and  the  Canopic  were  always  regarded  by  the  ancLenls  as  the 
chief  branches,  althoogli,  in  reality,  the  Balbitiitc  and  the  Phatnilic  were  the 
largest  ones. 

HI.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  altered.  The  apex  of 
the  Delta  is  mnch  less  obtuse  than  in  ancient  times,  and  its  triangular  figuro 
is  now  determined  by  the  Eoseiia  braoeh,  the  old  Canopic,  and  the  Damiatla 
braneh,  or  old  Fhatnilie,  although  the  cultiTated  plain  known  by  the  name  of 
Delta  extends  considerably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  either  side.  The  Pclvsiac  branch  is  now  in  a  great  measure  ebolied 
up,  though  it  still  serves  partially  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Tanitic  or 
Saitic  branch  now  correeponds  to  the  Macs  Canal,  and  the  Mendcsian  branch 
with  the  McnxaUh  Canal.  Both  these  canals  now  enter  Lake  Mcn^alch,  a  vast 
salt  marsh  forty  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  out- 
lets. Between  the  Damialta  and  BBsctta  branch  are  namerous  canals,  large  and 
smaU,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Sebc-amjtic  mouth  is 
probably  now  the  outlet  by  -which  the  salt  marsh  or  lake  called  Boarlca  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea:  The  only  two  entrances  at  the  present  day  from  the  sea 
into  the  Nile  are  the  Rosciia  and  Damialta  branches,  and  even  these  are  access- 
ible only  to  small  vessels.  West  of  Rosetta,  a  salt  marsh,  called  Lake  Elko, 
corresponds  to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or 
cultivated  plain  of  Lower  «gjpt,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its 
length,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  Is  about  ninety  miles. 

rv.  The  formation  of  .*;gypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  that  country  or  Ethi- 
opia was  inhabited.  In  the  times  of  the  eariiest  Pharaohs  of  whom  any  records 
now  remain,  the  whole  of  Lower  .^gypt  seems  to  have  been  densely  inhabited, 
and  positive  facts  contradict  the  assi;mption  that  the  Delta  has  been  protruded 
into  the  sea,  to  any  great  extent,  within  the  ago  of  history.  If  it  had  ancient 
cities,  wliich  were  upon  the  sea-coast  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 


ago,  tbey  ought,  ( 


5  Wilkinson  remarks,  to  have 


ir  inland. 


5.  Mountains, 

I.  Mom  Casius,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  east  of  Pelasium,  and  near 
the  Paht  Sirbonis.  It  is  now  El  Kat  or  El  Katich.  Here  Jupiter  Casius  had 
a  temple ;  and  on  this  mountain  also  was  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Syrian  Jttons  CosiH*.  below  Antiochia. 

II.  Jtfonrw  Arabid,  the  long  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  called  at  the  present  day  Djehei  Mokiatam.  The  an- 
cient geographers  mention  five  principal  portions  of  this  range,  namely,  1.  Mont 
Alabastritcs  or  AMastrinas,  to  the  east  of  Oxyrynchaa,  and  southeast  of  Alabat- 
Iropolis.  Here  were  alabaster  quarries,  whence  the  locality  derived  its  name. 
Traces  of  these  still  exist.  3.  Mons  Porphyrtlcs  or  Porphyriticiis,  to  the  east  of 
f.vcopolis.     Here  were  porphyry  quarric?,  held  in  high  repute,  and  supplyine 
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materials  not  only  lo  the  ,^^yiitJans,  hut  lo  the  Romans  aJso,  for  columns  and 
many  ornamental  pm-posea.  The  spot  is  now  called  Djcbd  e'  Dohkaii,  or  "  the 
mountain  of  smoke.  3.  Minis  Aias  or  Mas,  in  the  parallel  nf  Thebes,  i.  Mont 
Smamgdiis,  to  (he  northwest  of  Berenice,  and  named  from  its  emerald  mines. 
The  modern  name  is  Djebcl  Zalarah.  These  mires  have  been  suceessiTelj 
worked  by  the  ancient  ^Egyptians,  and  Romans,  and  by  the  califs  and  mame- 
Inkes ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in  a  micaceous  schist,  and  nu- 
merous shafts  of  considerable  depth  ha™  been  excavated  at  (he  foot  of  the 
mountain.  5.  Mora  Basamles,  between  Sjicne  and  Berenice,  taking  its  name 
from  the  quarries  of  basanite  or  touchstone  (j^uaavoc.  Lapis  Lydius)  that  were 
worked  here.  This  stone  was' wrought  into  Tarious  ornaments  by  the  ancient 
-Egyptians,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Tbe  modern  name  of  this  mountain 
is,  according  to  Wiliiinson,  Om  Kcnebeh.  Considerable  qitarry-workings  are 
visible  here. 

6.  Lakes  and  Canals. 
1,  Lacus  Msrebtis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ji/MMjiiJrea.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Marea  (J  MopEia  Si^wj).  The  later  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Mareotii. 
According  to  Scyiax,  canals  were  cut  in  very  early  times,  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
Late  Mareotis  first  rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alcxandrea.  Stra- 
bo  describes  it  as  being  more  than  one  hundred  and  fitly  stadia  in  breadth,  and 
not  quite  three  hundred  in  length,  and  as  containing  eight  islands.  The  country 
around  this  lake  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  principa!  product  was  a 
light,  sweetish  white  wine.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  in  jEgypt,  this  late  was  dried  up ;  but  in  1801,  the  English  troops,  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Alexandrea,  let  in  the  sea  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  nect  of  land  that  separated  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  from 
Lake  Aboukir  or  Madieh.  This  modern  Lake  Mareotis,  now  called  Birkct  Ma- 
nut,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  one,  occupying  probably  four 
times  the  space. 

2,  iociis  Maris,  in  the  district  ol  Beptanomis,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of 
Arsinoe  or  Crocodilopotis.  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
entirely  artificial,  and  lo  have  been  dug  by  King  Mceris  for  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  over, 
.flowing  of  the  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low 
aeason.  Herodotus  accordingly  reports  that  during  one  half  of  the°year  tbe 
Nile  flowed  into  Ibe  lake,  while  during  the  other  six  months  a  stream  flowed 
out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  remaining  trace ;  and  the  great 
works  contrived  by  Mteris  lo  regulate  the  water  have  disappeared.  The  lake 
has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a  natural  basin,  though  certainly 
its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile.  Wiltinson  insists  that 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  water  returning  from  (he  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totally 
inappiicahlfl  to  the  Lake  Mceris,  tbe  love!  of  its  surface  boins  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  lower  Ihan  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisauif, 
whieb,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
elevation  of  lis  bants,  could  never  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  with  tbe  I^te  Mteris.  It  is  the  Canal  ofJousscf  to  which,  lie  saya, 
the  account  of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  returning  its  water  to  the  river.  Near'  Lake  Mmris  was  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth     The  modern  name  of  the  Lake  is  B-.rkel  d  Kern,  or  "  tbe  Lake  of  the 


Horn,"  from  il.?  form,  which  is  broad  ai 
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at  its  opposite  extremity.     It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  Icngtii,  witli  a  breadth 
varying  from  eight  miles  to  less  tban  one. 

3.  mirariic  (fodiiitL)  in  the  Nitriotic  Nome,  to  the  southeast  of  Akxandreit, 
now  the  basin  of  the  Natron  Laiei,  containing  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banhs 
and  waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodinm  or  sea-salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron. 

4.  Tanis  Lacus,  between  the  Tanitic  and  Fhatneiic  mouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
the  Lake  ofMen^akk  or  Baheire,  already  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  Delta. 
6.  Palus  Sirlonk.  near  Mount  Casius,  and  communicating  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  an  opening,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  lime  of  Strabo.  The  lake  grad- 
ually diminished  in  size  after  this,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Sebatcl  Bardail  6.  incus  Amari,  near  Arsitwe  or  Cleopairis.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  bitter,  hrackish  taste,  a  defect  which  was  subse- 
qaently  obviated  by  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  which  let  in  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  rendered  them  perfectly  sweet.    The  modern  name  is  Sckeib. 

The  only  ancient  canals  deserving  of  particular  mentioit,  among  the  large 
number  by  which  -Egypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  was  intersected,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  Canal  of  Mmis,  now  Bahr  Jmnsif,  connecting  the  Lake  Mcens 
{Birket  d  Kent)  with  the  Nile,  and  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 
2.  The  CflKflZ  of  Scsastris  or  Ptolemy,  called  also  the  Canal  of  Hero,  cut  from  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  which  il  entered  near  Arsitioi. 
It  Was  commenced,  according  to  some,  by  Sesostris ;  but,  according  to  others, 
by  Neclto,  or  rather  Psammiticus  II„  who  desisted  from  the  undertaking  on  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians.  Darius  Hystaspis 
continued  it,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water,  while  they  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  They  had  also  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  salt  water ; 
and  so  effectually  was  this  done,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  canal,  were  rendered  perftctly  sweet,  and  abounded  with  Nile  fish,  and  the 
usual  water-fowl  of  ^gypt.  It  was  also  called  Trajan's  Canal  (FUvius  Tra- 
jani),  from  its  having  been  repaired  in  later  days  by  that  emperor. 

7.  Antiquities  of  .^gypt. 

UsDEK  this  head  we  will  briefly  notice  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  Ibis  remarkable  country. 

Pyramids.— The  Pyramids  of  ^gypt,  especially  the  two  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  Gie^eh,  arc  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human 
labor  has  ever  been  known  to  accomplish ;  and  we  have  records  of  their  having 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  was  born 
484  B  C  to  the  present  time.  The  -Egyptian  pyramids,  of  which,  large  and 
small  and  in  different  states  of  preservation,  the  number  is  very  considerable, 
are  all  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  hue,  and 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Geszeh^ 
a  village  opposite  to  Cairo,  as  far  south  as  twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
a  length  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  three  principal  pyramids  are 
those  of  Gccsch.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  which  is  a 
projection  from  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  and  U  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Egyptian  plain.  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Che- 
ops, occupies  a  base  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  nine  inches,  being,  therefore,  forty- 
[hreo  feet  nine  inches  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-EiK  feet  nine  inches  higiiei*  lliiin  St,  FuaYx  in  London.  It  is  luilt,  iilie  the 
others,  of  large  l*)Cks  of  stoiio,  which  furm  so  many  eigantic  steps  (two  hund- 
red in  number),  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform.  This  pyramid  has 
long  been  open,  and  contains  a  small  chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus 
Several  other  apartments  aod  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
its-  recesses  by  persevering  travelleis,  particularly  by  Col.  Vyse,  who  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  revealing  its  whole  internal  struotare.  The  next  adjoining  pj'ramiil 
is  that  of  Cephren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  It  was  opened  by  Bel- 
zoDi,  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several 
centnries  earlier,  but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are 
believed  to  be  those  uf  a  cow  or  ox.  The  third  pyramid  is  that  of  Mjcerinus, 
the  son  of  Cheops.  The  pyramids  w^ere  undoubtedly  sepulchral  monuments. 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was  as  Mows,  When 
a  ting  commenced  his  reign,  the  first  thing  done,  after  levelling  the  surface  of 
the  rock  for  the  pyramid's  base,  was  to  excavate  a  chamber  intended  for  his 
tomb,  under  ground,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  eurlace,  and  to 
erect  a  course  of  masonry  above,  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  pyramid. 
If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  the  masonry  was  imcnediately  cased  over,  ami 
a  small  pyramid  was  formed.  If  ho  continued  to  livo,  another  course  of  stone 
was  added  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  stage  increased.  During  sub- 
sequent years  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  pyramid  thus  contmued 
to  he  increased  every  year  until  tlie  death  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
erected,  fresh  courses  being  added  each  year  of  liis  life.  When  the  Mag  died, 
the  work  of  enlargement  ceased,  and  a  casing  was  put  on  tlie  whole  structure. 
Spldax— The  .Egyptian  sphinsos  are  lions,  but  without  wings,  in  which  latter 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  Greece.  They  are  represented  in  the  same 
recumbent  posture  as  the  Grecian  ones,  lying,  namely,  upon  the  front  part  of 
the  body,  with  the  paws  stretched  forward.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  heqd  of  a  ram.  In  some  cases  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  which  also  covers  part  of  the  neck.  These 
sphinses  were  geneially  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often 
formed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  largest  of  the  existing 
sphinxes  is  that  of  Gceseh,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rode,  and  is  of  the  enor- 
mous dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  in  front.  It  was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  wliich 
was  cleared  away  by  Signer  Caviglia.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  now  cov- 
ered up  again,  leaving  httle  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

Vocal  Memnon. — There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  ^Egypt  which  have  been 
called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue 
which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute  string,  Strabo 
states  that  he  heard  the  sound  himself  in  company  with  ^lius  Gallns ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  that  Germanicus  also  heard  it.  This  statue  is  identified,  by 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  oo- 
iossal  statues  in  the  Thcban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height, 
according  to  modem  travellers,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  This  statue  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Anieno- 
pMs  II.,  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  and  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  ont 
of  ^nypt.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  notwithstanding  (he  inscriptions 
upon  it,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
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nias.  Tiicsc  writeis  i.;'.y  tUat  LLc  upjitr  parl'hail  in  tUeic  time  fallen  down  , 
according  to  one  account,  in  consequence  of  au  cartbiiuaKe ;  while  another  as- 
Cfibed  it  to  Cambyscs,  wlio,  it  is  said,  suspecting  some  imposture,  caused  the 
staluc  to  be  broken  off  in  llie  middle.  At  tiie  present  day,  however,  the  upper 
part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a  single  piece.  Heeren  conjec- 
lurcB  that  the  broken  statue  miglit  hare  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  sound  produced  by  tlie  statue  is  now  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  was  struck  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  re- 
cess behind  it,  and  which  emitted,  as  it  still  does,  when  struck,  a  metallic  sound. 
The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  the  vocal  statue. 

Among  other  remains  of  ^Egyptian  greatness  we  may  name,  1,  The  Memnu- 
nium  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  a  splendid  Htruoture  originally, 
and  probably  the  same  with  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  described  by  Diodoms 
Sieulus.  The  more  correct  name  of  the  edifice,  however,  would  be  Scmeseum, 
since  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  palae«-temple  oS  Remises  II.,  one 
of  whose  titles,  Mlamun,  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Mcntimn.  3.  The 
great  temple  at  Mcdtcnet  Haloo,  or  tho  palace-temple  of  Rmicsca  III.  3.  The 
tombs  of  tlio  kings,  to  the  west  of  this  latter  place,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
at  different  levels.  They  arc  all  of  extraordinary  splendor,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  being  that  of  Ecmescs  M.ia,man,  which  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  highest  interest. 

Places  in   ^qypt. 

DELTA. 
I.  Alcxanilrca,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  during  his  visit  io 
^gypt,  B.C.  332,  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  lietween  the  sea  and  the  Ma- 
reolic  Lake.  The  architect  was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  A  largo  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  ivithin  the  presrnt  walls,  whish  are  chieBy 
the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One  main  long  street,  about  three  milca  in  length,  ran 
through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  necropolia  or  cemetery  of 
Alexandres,  at  the  western ;  and  this  was  intersected  by  snotbcr  main  street, 
running  noEriy  north,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mare- 
otic  Lake,  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  city  tho  benefit  of 
ventilation  from  the  north  winds.  The  main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  v.erc 
connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  iTtpfastaiiram,  in  which,  at  eaeb  end,  there  was  3 
passage  for  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were 
also  bridges.  On  the  rocks  now  oeeupied  by  the  present  Pliaros,  a  magnificent 
light-IioasH  was  constnicted  by  Sosttatas  of  Cnidus,  in  the  reign  of  Rolemj 
Philadclphos,  B.C.  283.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  the  Pharos 
and  Lochias,  by  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  the  Heptastadium,  was  called 
the  Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  Eunosivs,  or  "safe  return."  Tho 
citywas  divided  into  several  quarters;  tho  court  end,  otherwise  called  Braciiini, 
contained  the  famous  library,  consisting',  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Musium,  a  college  or  retreat  for  learned  men, 
where  tbsy  were  retained  at  the  publio  e::pense.  A  place  called  Soma,  "the 
body,"  in  the  c]U3rtBT  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb  ofAlexander  the  Great, 
from  B.C.  3S3  to  B.C.  30,  Alesandrea  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
jEgypt,  the  Rolcmies,  distinguished  for  commerce,  and  the  roeort  of  many  for- 
eign nations,  especially  Jews ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.     In  the  Alexandrine  war,  with  Julius  Ctesar,  B.C.  4S,  the  city  sus- 
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tained  much  damage,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ]il)rary  was  burned;  but  this  latter 
loss  was  afterward,  in  some  degree,  remedied  by  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
Pergamos,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  Alexandres  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  B.C.  30,  and  continued  a  flourishing  commcTcial  city  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  under  the  eastern  empire,  in  A.D.  640  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar,  on  which  occasion  the  splendid  hbrary  ia 
said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  llie  conquerors.  On  the 
founding  of  IVew  Cairo,  in  AD,  969,  Alexandrea  gradually  sank  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  city ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497, 
tended  still  farther  to  diminish  its  commerce ;  but  it  is  again  becoming  an  im- 
portant position,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  over-land  route  to  India. 

3.  Canabus  at  Canopas,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Alexandrea, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  OsH«m  Cartepicam,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Alexandrea.  11  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Menelaitio  Nome. 
According  to  the  Greek  fable,  with  which  the  appellation  of  the  name  is  connect- 
ed, this  city  took  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Mcnelaus,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  buried  here.  Canopus  was  famed  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  at  this  temple  made  the  morals  of  the  people 
extremely  dissolute.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Abrn^iT.  3.  f/crmopo/is  Partia,  southeast  of  Alexandrea.  It  is  now 
Damanhoiir.  4-  AnirSpdlis.,  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  Andropolitic 
Nome,  and  subsequently  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  '  It  is  now  Cha- 
Inir.  5,  Butos  or  Bulo,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  Bulos,  now  Lake 
BobtIos,  the  outlet  from  which  formed  the  Osliam  SehennyHr-am.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is,  of  .Egyptian  deities  sup- 
posed 10  coincide  with  these.  The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
connected  with  it.  Bittoi  answers  probably  to  Kom  Kasir.  6.  Naucralis,  lo  the 
southwest,  on  (he  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nome. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony,  but  was  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  place  in  ^gypt  where  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  settle  and  carry  on  traffic.  Naucratis  was  the  native 
city  of  Athenaius  and  Julius  Pollux,  Its  remains  are  lo  be  sought  near  the 
modern  Salhadschar. 

7.  Sdis,  to  the  southeast,  and  the  capital  of  the  Saitie  Nome.  It  lay  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  cities  of  the  Delta,  partly  on  account  of  the  annual  festival  celebrated 
here  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Neilk,  regarded  as  identical  with  Minerva,  and 
which  drew  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  to  the  place ;  and  partly  because  the 
Sattic,  or  twenty- sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  acknowledged  it  as  their  native 
city,  and  were  interred  here.  When,  however,  the  Persian  power  was  estab- 
lished in  .lEgypt,  and  Memphis  again  became  the  capital,  Sais  declined  in  im- 
portance. The  site,  now  called  Sa,  is  marked  merely  by  ruins.  At  a  lltUe  dis- 
tance south  of  this  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris,  where  that  deity 
was  said  to  have  been  interred ;  an  honor  claimed  by  many  other  .Egyptian 
sites.  8.  Busiris.  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Phatnetic  branch,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Busiritic  Nome.  Here  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Isis.  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  made,  and  where  a  solemn  annual  festival  ivas  celebrated.  The 
site  of  this  city  is  now  called  AboasiiT.  9.  Sebermylus,  to  the  east  of  Sais,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
bennytic Nome,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Semmcnad.  10.  T/im«is. 
1,  and  the  capital  of  the  Thmuitic  Nome,     Tlie  goal 
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was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  and  the  name  of  the  city,  accortlmg 
lo  St.  Jerome,  signified  "a  goal."  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellmus, 
Thmuis  was  one  of  Ihe  largest  cities  in  jEgypt.  The  modern  name  of  the  site 
is  Tel  ct-Mai.  11.  Mcndea,  to  the  northeast  of  Sebennjtus.  and  giving  name 
to  the  Meniesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  lay.  Here  also  the  goat  was 
held  in  great  religious  rererence.  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  name  oflho 
city  meant  "  a  goat,"  what  St.  Jerome  asserts  of  Thmuis.  The  site  is  now 
called  Achmo«.«.  12.  Tanh.  lo  the  east  of  the  preceding,  the  capital  of  the 
Tanitio  Nome,  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  important  city 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  Manetho's  dynasties  of  Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Zaan  of  Scripture,  and  is  stated  by  the  Psalmist  to  be 
the  spot  where  Moses  performed  thoso  miracles  that  ended  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites.  The  site  is  now  called  San.  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  of  ruins. 

13  Bubaslus,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Bubastite  Nome,  w\th  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  oi  Bub^tis  iPa>kl).  or  Diana.  The  festival  of  the  goddess  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  splendor,  but  also  for  the  large  Dumbers  that  attend- 
ed -  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  persons,  escluaive  of  children,  being  drawn 
hither  on  this  occasion-  The  Scripture  name  of  this  place  is  J'AiBfSfiA.  Here 
also  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  The  modern  name  is  Td-Basla.  14.  Aih- 
TibU  to  the  aoulhwest,  the  capital  of  the  Alhribitic  Nome.  It  is  now  Alryi  or 
TrUb,  with  some  striking  remains.  15.  Cerca^drum  or  Cereasora,  at  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  branches  off.  It  is  now  ElArkas.  16.  Babglon,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  (he  opposite  bank  of  the  Kile,  just  wliero  the 
great  canal  commenced  that  led  off  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  not  far  from  the 
pyramids  and  Memphis.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  esistcd  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  to  have  come  into  being  under 
the  Persians,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  refractory  Babylonians  from  Upper 
Asia.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  important  as  a  military  post,  since  here 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  begins  to  contract  as  you  advance  into  Upper  .Egypt.  A 
castle  accordingly  was  erected  in  this  quarter,  and  a  Roman  legion  %vas  station- 
ed here.  At  a  later  day,  this  place  took  the  name  of  Fosiii.  from  the  "  leather 
tent"  (foslk)  which  Amru,  the  general  of  Omar,  pitched  here  for  himself  dur- 
ing the  sie^e  of  the  Roman  fortress.  Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
as  well  as'the  capital  of  iEgypt,  until  Goher  cl  Kaed,  having  been  sent  by  Moea 
to  conquer  ^gypt,  founded  a  now  city  called  M«sr  d  Kab^rak  (Cairo),  which 
foot  years  after  (in  A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Fosm  re- 
ceived the  new  appellation  of  Mtisr  cl  Atcekch,  or  "Old  Musr,"  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  Old  Cairo. 

17.  Hclwpolis,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  and  more  cele- 
brated in  a  religious  than  a  political  point  of  view.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
was  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  contained  one  of  the  three  chief 
sacerdotal  colleges  of  ^gypt,  the  stations  of  the  other  two  being  rospeelively  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  one  of  the  Greek  writers  that 
makes  mention  of  this  city,  and  ho  speaks  of  the  priests  of  Heliopohs  as  being 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  country.  Other  authorities  also 
describe  thom  as  famed  for  their  wisdom.  According  to  Berosus,  this  was  the 
city  where  Moses  was  educated.  It  was  also  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  Greeks 
who  visited  JEgypttot  instraction,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Herodotus, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Eudoxns.  The  city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a 
large  mound  or  raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes  that  received  the  water  of 
the  neighboring  canals.    It  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Sun,  or 
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Osiris,  ill! J  ill  tins  IcmplB  the  saered  ox  Mnovis  v.-as  fed  and  adoiei!,  as  Apis  wik; 
at  Memiiliis.  Heliopolis  Euffeied  scvereiy  by  the  invasion  of  Cainbjses.  Many 
of  its  obelisks,  anil  probably  other  monuments,  were  afterward  taken  away  tu 
Alesandrea  and  Rome,  and  when  Strabo  saw  the  place  it  had  the  cliaracler  of 
a  deserted  city.  Its  college  of  priests  no  longer  existed,  and  tiiose  only  who 
had  charge  of  tho  temple,  and  who  explained  the  aacrcil  rites  to  strangers,  re- 
mained there.  The  ancient  jEgyptian  name  of  this  city  was,  in  hieroglyphics, 
Kc-Ei  or  Ei-Ee, "  the  House"  or  "Abode  of  the  Sun,"  corresponding  to  the  title 
Beik-Shemesli,  of  the  sanie  import,  which  was  applied  to  it  byllie  Jews,  while 
in  Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is  called  On.  The  remains  of  HeliopoUs  are  near 
the  modem  Matarch,  and  consist  of  several  mounds.  A  solitaiy  obelisk  alone 
remains  erect,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  laid  flie  funndations 
of  the  temple  here.    Tliis  monarch  ascended  the  tiirone  about  1740  B.C. 

18.  vlrsinSe,  at  thoheadoflhoSinujiferoiipD^iViis,  orGulfof  Sues-,  andnot  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  modern  town  of  Suex  stands.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
constructed  the  harbor,  and  called  the  place  after  hia  queen  Arsinoe.  It  was 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Caual  of  Ptolemy,  and  tor  a  king  period 
was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the  Sinus  Arabious,  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  traffic  of  .^gypt  and  that  of  the  east.  Subseqoently,  however, 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  tiie  upper  part  of  the  gulf  induced  tlie  Ptolemies  to 
construct  harbors  fewer  down,  and  Arsinoii  from  this  time  declined.  Itfi  re- 
mains are  at  Adscherui. 

19.  Clcopalris,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prcesding.  It  was  of  later 
origin  than  Arsinoe,  but  so  near  to  it  that  both  are  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  place.  20.  HeroSpelia,  to  the  northeast  of  Heliopolis,  and  norllmest  of 
.'VrFJi;^--,  ,Tr!d  ritnRio  on  the  Can.il  of  Ptolo:::^,  i-—  l!'o  iT;>;-c'r  t'.:-.  i,f  i/c  L.:'.:u 
Amiiri.  Eome  make  it  tho  same  with  the  Ataus  of  Manctho  ;  move  prubably, 
however,  it  was  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Ciceks 
for  eottunercial  purposes.  It  remained  a  place  of  importance  as  long  as  the 
Canal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  the  channels  of  communication  in  tliis  quarter. 
It  sank,  however,  when  tho  canal  was  neglected,  and  its  lemaiiis  are  supposed 
to  be  buried  beneath  tho  Eand.     Strabo  and  Pliny  err  in  placing  it  on  the  gulf. 

31.  rdttdam,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Pelusiae  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  whicli  it 
gave  name.  It  was  surrounded  l:y  marshes,  and  was  regarded  as  the  key  of 
^gjpt  in  this  'quarter.  Its  Scripture  name  is  iSin,  and  its  uld  ^gj-piian  one  m 
thought  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Pcrcmonn  or  Fhsrami  of  the  Cojjts.  The- 
Greek  name  Pclusiam  is  derived  from  m/X6;,  "  mire,"  in  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar sitQHtion  of  the  place.  The  Hebrew  name  has  tho  same  meaning,  as  has 
also  llio  modern  appellation  Thick  given  to  the  site.  This  city  fell  in  import- 
ance after  the  Persians  had  diverted  tho  arm  of  tlie  Kilo  en  which  it  stood  uTid 
had  taksn  it  and  destroyed  its  fortiSealions.  23.  RhinocorUm  cr  lllihtocoIaTa,  tc 
the  cast,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  Syria,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneous- 
ly, regarded  as  belonging  to  that  countiy.  Tlie  modem  EL  Arccsk  cecupies  itn 
site.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance  of  mai- 
efaetoj-s  having  been  sent  thither  by  one  of  the  .Ethiopian  invaders  of  .^gypt, 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of  their  noses  {p/t,  ike 
nose,  and  iw?.ovo,  to  vtnlilaie).  Tlie  story  is  evidently  trntrue,  and  the  name  h 
proh^Wy  of  Egyptian,  not  of  Grecian  origm.  This  city  was  an  important  com- 
mercial place,  and  a  great  mart  for  the  Arabian  trade.  Quails  were  very 
:.hundaat  in  Lts  vicinity.  Tho  Wady  elArccih  is  the  ancient  Torrem  Mgypii,  o; 
River  of  Jigypt.  S3.  Tamiaihia,  some  distance  to  the  northwest  orPcUsium, 
and  on  tho  Phatnetic  arm  of  tho  Nile,  near  its  mouth.    It  is  now  DamicUa. 
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I.  Memphis,  a  celebrated  city  oa  the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  and.  about  sixteeir 
tnllea  eouth  of  the  apes  of  the  Delta.  It  was  said  to  haye  been  founded  b; 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  ..Egypt,  who  changed,  by  means  of  a  large  embankment . 
the  conrao  of  the  Nile,  which  nntil  then  bad  run  nearer  the  Libyan  mountains, 
and  built  Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream.  According  to  Herwl- 
otus,  the  river  was  turned  off  one  hundred  stadia  above  Memphis,  and  thv 
dike  constructed  to  prevent  its  returning  to  its  original  channel  was  kept  np 
with  great  care  by  the  auccessois  of  Menes  even  to  the  time  of  the  Persiantf. 
Menes  also  erected  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  Pklha  or  Vulcan.  The  city 
contained  likewise  other  splendid  temples,  and  was,  moreover,  the  residenci' 
of  one  of  the  three  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  land,  the  other  two  being  respect 
ively  at  Heliopolis  and  Thebes,  The  sacred  Apis  was  also  fed  and  worshipped 
here,  his  temple  being  close  to  that  of  Phtha.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Lower  .^gypt,  as  Thebes  was  of  Upper  .^gypt,  in  those  ear!; 
times  when  the  land  was  ruled  by  contemporaneous,  dynasties;  and  afterward, 
when  all  -Egypt  became  united  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  this  city  was  madi- 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  preference  to  Thebes.  It  continued  to  be  the  capi- 
tal under  the  Persian  sway  also,  but  declined  after  Alexandrea  became  the  seal 
of  government,  although  Strabo  subsequently,  in  Roman  times,  describes  It  ai> 
still  large  and  populous,  nest  to  Aleiandrea  in  size,  and,  like  that  city,  filled 
with  foreign  residents.  The  palaces,  however,  he  speaks  of  as  being  mined 
and  deserted.  The  weaith,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  passed  at  a 
later  day  to  the  new  Arab  capital  of  Foslat,  and  the  ancient  city  in  a  few  yeart 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  site,  which  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  consequenei- 
of  the  old  material  being  taken  to  build  modern  edifices,  is  now  indicated  by  a 
large  colossus  of  Remeses  II.,  a  few  fragments  of  granite,  and  some  substrut- 
tiona.  Memphis  is  called  in  Scripture  Moph  or  Noph.  In  Coptic  it  is  styled 
Mcfi,  Mamf,  and  Menf.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  the  pyramids  began. 
3.  Acanlhas,  to  the  south,  and  the  southernmost  city  of  the  Memphitic  Home. 
It  is  now  Dashur.  3.  Arsinoe  or  CrocodilopBlii,  on  the  west  of  the  Kile,  and  south- 
west of  Memphis.  It  was  called  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadeiphus.  The  earlier  appellation  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  CrecodilapB- 
tis,  the  crocodile  being  here  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  a  tamed  repre- 
sentative of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  carefully  nurtured  and  attended 
to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  lank.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eye-witness, 
of  this  curious  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited 
after  death  in  the  cells  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  this  city.  Arsinof 
is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Medina  ei  Faionm.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  the  celebrated  Lake  Maris,  already  described.  4. 
J.pirafiiopoZi*,  or"City  ofVenus/'lothe  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nilt-. 
and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  a  white  heifer  was  worshipped.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  at  Aifyk. 

5.  Ancyroii  Palis  ('Ayinipav  n6ki().  or  "City  of  Anchors,"  to  the  south,  and 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  wrought  anchors  from  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  neighboring  quarries.  6.  HerBcleopolis  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of  Her- 
cules,'^ southeast  of  Arsinoe,  in  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Heracleotic  Nome,  which  was  entirely  comprised  in  this  island. 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  destroying 
asps  and  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  There  were  bitter  feuds,  therefore,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  aai  ihose  o{  Crocodilopolis.    This  city  was  termed 
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Magna  for  ilistiiietiou'  sake  from  Hcraxhupolu  Farm,  in  the  Delta,  soulhwe&l 
iif  Pelusium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  ai  Ahnaa.  7.  Oxt/ryn- 
lias,  10  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  Os- 
vrynchite  Nome.  It  recetTed  its  name  from  the  circamslanee  of  a  fiah  with  a 
sharp  enout  (ofiif,  {liyxoO-  a  species  of  sturgeon,  being  worshipped  here.  Its 
.-ile  is  marked  by  the  modem  Beknesc.  8.  Cyxopolis,  to  the  east,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile.  Here  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Anubis ;  whence 
ihe  Greek  name  of  the  place,  Kvvupt6Xi^,ot  KwdwoAij-.  D'Anville  places  its 
site  at  Samaltut. 

9.  AtabaatroH  or  Alalastropolia,  to  the  northeast,  in  tlie  Arabian  mountain  chain, 
and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  alabaster  dug  in  Mons  Alabastrimis. 
'■aived  all  kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.  10,  Speoa  ArUmMos,  or  "  Cave  of 
Diana,"  a  large  grotto  to  the  south  of  Cj/aopolis,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht, 
I  he  ^Egyptian  Diana.  It  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  was  begun  by 
Thoihmcs  II.,  who  adorned  it  with  sculptures.  Other  sculptures  were  added  li; 
Osirci,  father  of  Remescs  III. ;  but  the  excavation  was  never  completed.  Aboui 
one  mile  to  the  northwest  of  this  spot  are  the  more  celebrated  grottoes  or  eata- 
■•■ombs  oi  Beni  Hassan.  11.  ifermopSii  JKogjio,  southeastof  Oj^ryncSnj,  on  the 
ieft  banfe  of  the  Nile,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  ftom  Hentiopolis  Farva, 
near  Alexandrea.  It  was  a  city  of  groat  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name  from 
rise  worship  of  Tholh,  the  ^Egyptian  Hermes  or  Mercury.  lis  ruins  are  at  Ach- 
munein.  To  the  south  of  this  place  was  a  fortified  post  called  Hermopoiitana 
Phylaee,  marking  the  southern  limit  of  Heplanomis.  13.  Antinoapolis,  to  the 
>aat,  opposite  to  Hermopolis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Bcsa,  from  an  ^Egyptian  deily  who  had  an  oracle  here.  The  name, 
however,  was  subsequently  changed  lo  Anlinoopolis,  "  the  City  of  Antinoiis," 
irom  the  circumstance  of  Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  having,  drowned 
himself  here.  It  was  greatly  embellished  by  that  emperor,  and  became  a  mag- 
iiilicent  place,     ITie  ruins  are  at  Shekk  Abadch. 

THEBAiS  OR  UPPER  EGYPT. 
I,  LycvpoUs,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Lycopolitic  Nome,  ]|j 
Greek  name  means  "  the  City  of  Wolves,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ivolf 
being  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  an  invading  army  of  .Ethiopians  having 
lieen  put  to  flight  here  by  a  large  pack  of  these  animals.  The  site  is  now  called 
Hyoaili.  There  are  some  remarkable  roek-tombs  in  the  vicinity.  8,  AntaopUia. 
or  "  City  of^Antsus,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank.  It  derived  its  name 
Irom  Animus,  whom  Osiris  made  governor  of  bis  Libyan  and  .*;thiopian  pos- 
;'5ssions,  and  whom  Hercules  destroyed.  Ant^us  had  a  temple  here.  The 
modern  village  Qaaoa  or  Kaa  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  place.  3.  Apkrodi- 
itpolU,  or  "  City  of  Venus,"  to  the  southwest,  now  Tachta.  i.  PdiwpSlis,  or 
•■  City  of  Pan,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank,  and  capital  of  the  Pa'no- 
poiitic  Nome.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Chsmmis.  The  ruins  are  at  Aikenpi 
■iccording  to  Strabo,  it  was  principally  occupied  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
(•utters.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Perseus  here,  and  says  that  the 
i;hemmites  claimed  him  as  a  native  of  their  city.  6.  Ftokmais  Hermii,  to  the 
■south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  .  It  appears  from  Its  name  (llTo?.t;;aiV 
h  -Ep/idov)  to  have  been  originally  an  .lEgyptian  city,  consecrated  to  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  but  rebuilt  or  re-established  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  rose  in  im- 
portance when  Ahydus,  its  neighbor,  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled  Memphit 
in  size.  It  received  a  severe  blow,  however,  to  its  prosperity,  by  its  resistance 
to  the  Empetor  Probus     Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  ol Mmskh. 
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II.  Abf/das,  lu  (lie  southeast,  on  the  same  side  0/  the  slieara.  Strabo  lie- 
scribes  it  as  OHce  nest  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  reduced  in  his  days  to  a  small 
jiiace.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on 
ihe  plan  of  the  Labytifith,  though  less  intricate.  This  eI 
taiued  to  have  been  commerced  by  Osirei,  and  completed  hy  his  si 
I[.  Osiris  had  here  a  splendid  temple,  and  Plutarch  maltes  this  city  to  have 
been  the  true  burial-place  of  that  deity,  an  honor  to  which  so  many  cities  of 
-Egypt  aspired.  He  also  informs  us  that  the  more  distinguished  ^Egyptians 
frequently  selected  Ahydus  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  god  Besa  had  an  ora- 
de  at  this  place,  as  at  Antinoopolis.  Abydusis  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  name 
El  Mat/oon,  "  the  Buried,"  plainly  implies.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Osiris  in  this  place  had  a  list  of  the  jEgyptian  kings  sculptured  on  it. 
This  important  record,  commonly  called  the  "Tablet  of  Abydus,"  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  It  contains  a  series  of  kings'  names,  the  predecessors  nf 
Remeses  II,,  but  unfortunately  the  commencement  has  been  broken  away,  so 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is  still  a  desideratum. 

7.  This  (Bif).  a  small  but  very  ancient  city,  to  theeast  of  and  near  Abyd 
The  inhabitants  are  eaUed  by  Stephanus  ThinUa  {QivlTai),  a  name  der  ed  fron 
ihe  genitive  etvo;.  This  place  gave  its  appellation  to  the  Thinile  None  8 
Oiospvlia  Parva,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  s  de  of  tl  e 
stream.  It  was  called  Parva,  for  distinction"  sake  from  Diospol  s  Magna  or 
Thebes.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Eou.  9  Te  tyia  u 
TivTvpa),  and  also  Tcniyris,  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  the  N  le  and  tl  p 
I'apitai  of  the  Tentyritic  Nome,  This  city  contained  temples  of  Isis,  Typhon, 
and  Alhor  or  Venus,  the  last-mentioned  deity  being  particularly  worshipped 
liere,  and  the  name  Tentyra  being  probably  taken  from  the  jEgyptian  Tei-n-Alhrrr. 
■■  the  Abode  of  Athor,"  The  people  of  this  city  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
those  of  Ombos,  higher  up  the  Nile,  the  Tentyrites  hunting  and  killing  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  Omhiies  worshipping  it ;  and  a  horrible  instance  of  religious  fury, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  stale  of  feeling,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
lifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Dcnderah.  From  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Tentyra  was  ob- 
tained the  famous  zodiac,  about  the  antiquity  of  which  such  extravagant  notions 
were  at  first  formed,  but  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than 
lighteen  hundred  years  old,  since  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appears,  among 
lathers,  on  the  portico  of  the  structure, 

10,  Coptos,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  capita) 
(if  the  Coptile  Nome,  Its  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  Chemmis.  It  be- 
E'amc  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  de- 
p6t  for  Indian  and  Arabian  wares,  brought  by  caravans  from  Berenice  and  Myoi: 
Hormoa,  on  the  Sinus  Arahicus,  and  then  sent  from  Copies  down  the  Nile  to 
,\lexandrea.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  situated  for  this  communication  with  the 
t.«untries  of  the  more  remote  east,  since  the  Arabian  mountain  chain,  which 
ilsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the  coast,  has  here  an  opening,  that, 
after  various  windings,  conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  Along 
this  route  the  caravans  proceeded.  The  road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  was 
Ihe  work  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight. mites 
in  length.  There  were  watering  stations,  called  Hydrea  {TSpeia),  along  its 
whole  extent.     The  ruins  of  Coptos  are  now  called  Kcfi. 

11.  Thcba,  to  the  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  a  celebrated  city,  and  ihe 
capital  of  Upper  ,^gypt,  or  the  Thebals,  The  name  Theba  is  supposed  to  he 
i-orrupted  from  the  ^Egyptian  Tape,  which  in  the  Mpmphitie  dialect  of  the  Coptic 
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is  pronounced  Theba.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap,  Ape,  or,  with  the  femi- 
nine article,  Tope,  meanii^  "head,"  Thebes  being  the  head  or  capital  of  the 
country.  In  Scripture  it  is  called  No  Amman.  The  Greeks  styled  it  also  Dws- 
polis  Magna,  the  first  part  of  which  answers  to  the  jEgyptian  Amunei,  "the 
abode  of  Amun,"  or  the  .Egyptian  Jupiter.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  mast,  however,  from  its  very  situation,  have  been  at  a  very  early 
period  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  south,  and  through  it  pass- 
ed very  probably  all  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  appears  to  have  been  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  Diospolilan 
kings,  from  B.C.  1578  to  B.C.  830,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  all  .^gypt,  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  whose  tombs  are  still  extant  in  the  rocks  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  splendor,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  "the  city 
with  an  hundred  gates,"  each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses 
and  chariots.  Thebes,  however,  never  had  any  walls,  and  therefore  Homer 
was  either  misled  by  the  Phienician  traders  from  whom  he  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived his  account,  or  else  the  gates  referred  to  are  those  of  the  propyltea  of 
the  temples.  Thebes  stood  partly  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  west  of  the 
Nile.  The  western  division  had  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Paihyria,  or,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it,  Talhyris,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Athor.  Here 
stood  in  particular  the  celebrated  Memnomum,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  on  this  side,  moreover,  was  the  extensive  NecropoUs.  Tht 
principal  part  of  the  city,  however,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Thebes  sank  in  importance  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Memphis,  but  still  contained  one  of  the  three  chief  sacerdotal  colleges  of  .Egypt, 
and  could  boast  of  a  numeroos  population,  until  it  felt  the  fury  of  Cambyses 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  when  its  private  dwellings  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed,  and  its  great  architectural  works  more  or  less  injured.  After  this, 
its  decline  became  more  rapid.  During  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
capital  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  have 
heen  neglected  by  the  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  La- 
Ihyrus,  about  B.C.  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  place  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the  ancient  city  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  temples.  Under  tiie  Roman  dominion,  something  appears  lo 
have  been  done  to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city ;  but  new  calamities 
broke  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Upper  .^gypt,  and  the 
Christians,  in  their  religious  zeal,  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  idolaters.  At  present  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
four  principal  villages,  Lu:cot  and  Carnac  on  the  eastern,  and  Gaarnrm  and  Mf- 
deenct-Haboa  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  the  most  imposing  of  all  are  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Camat. 
13.  Hermtmtkis,  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Hermonthilic  Nome.  It  contained  temples  of  Osiris  and  Horus 
Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  also  worshipped  here,  meaning,  prob- 
ably, the  .Egyptian  Mandoo  and  Amun.  The  sacred  bull  Basis  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  this  place.  The  remains  of  HermonthU  are  at  Emumi.  13.  Latop- 
dis,  to  the  south,  taking  its  name  from  the  worship  of  the  Laius  fish,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  shared  with  the  goddess  Neith,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
the  honors  6ftbe  sanctuary.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  at  £snc,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  imposing  and  elegant.  14.  Apollinopolis  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of 
Apollo,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Apolliniiic 
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Nome.  The  god  Hor-Hol,  Die  same  as  AgatliodaMnoa,  was  u-orehipped  here. 
The  people  ofthia  city  hunted  and  destroyed  the  crocodile.  The  modern  Ed/ic 
occnpies  its  site.  We  have  here  the  ruins  of  two  temples,  one  of  them  on  8 
grand  seaJe.  15.  Omhos  or  OmJi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  banli,  and  the 
t;apital  of  the  Ombitic  Nome.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those 
of  Tentyra  a  bitter  feud  prevailed,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  latter 
destroying  the  crocodile,  and  the  Ombites  worshipping  it.  The  ruins  of  Omhos 
are  at  Kom  Oiahu.  16.  St/eae,  to  the  south,  now  Asiouan,  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  seat  of  a  garrison.  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  spot,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  sent  to  command  the  legion  stationed  here.  Near  Syene 
is  the  lesser  cataract  of  the  Kile,  where  the  terraces  of  red  granite  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Nile.  Here  were  the  quairiea  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues of  the  j^gyptians  were  wrought.  At  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  all 
hodies,  it  was  said,  appeared  shadowless  in  Syene,  and  a  well  at  this  place  was 
at  such  times  illuminated  to  the  bottom.  As  this  place  lies  in  latitude  24°  5',  a 
fact  known  even  to  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  most  northern  vertical  point  of  the 
ann  in  summer  is  at  latitude  23°  28',  it  was  impossible  that  at  Syene,  which  lies 
:i7'  north  of  that  point,  objects  should  be  completely  without  shadow ;  but  tli;; 
(liflference  certainly  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

17.  Elephantine  or  Elephaniia,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
about  the  distance  of  a  semi-stadium,  and  containing  a  city  of  the  same  name 
It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  lesser  cataract  is  not  far  distant,  and 
hence  Elephantine  became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that  were  destined  for 
ilie  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  required  land-carriage  in  this  quarter,  in 
iirder  to  avoid  the  falls  in  the  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  a  garrison 
was  stationed  here  against  the  .■Ethiopians,  and  the  post  was  also  subsequently 
Ljceupied  by  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  In  the  Roman  times,  however,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine 
is  Djcsiret  Aasonan,  or  "  Island  of  Assoan."  18.  PhiUe,  an  island  tfl  the  south  of 
Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  .^gypt,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  frontier  of  jEgypt  was  properly  at  Philie,  and  the  ^Egyptian  appellation  of 
the  island,  from  which  the  Greek  ^iXai  was  formed,  appears  to  have  been  Phi 
lakh,  "the  estremity."  The  modern  name  of  Philre  is  Djcsiret  el  Birhe.  oi 
■'Temple-ialand,"  in  allusion  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  on  it.  Near  Phil^ 
was  a  small  rocky  island  called  Abates  CAJarof)  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  being 
permitted  the  priests  alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  the  island's  being  inaccessitte  to 
■A\  other  persons.  Inihisplace  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  his  remains  having  been 
here  deposited  by  Isis.     The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Biggeh. 

19.  Myos  Hormos,  a  sea-port  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ilelphus,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  ArsinoB,  on  account 
<if  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  western  head  of  the  gulf  It  was  afterward 
called  Aphrodites  Portus,  or  "  the  Harbor  of  Venus."  The  entrance  was  crooked 
and  winding,  on  account  of  islands  lying  in  front,  and  hence,  perhaps,  ruay  have 
arisen  the  earlier  appellation  Muof  'Op/mc,  "Mouse's  Harbor,"  the  port  being 
[■ompared  to  a  mouse's  hole.  Some  modern  scholars  less  correctly  suppose  the 
tiame  to  mean  "  Muscle  harbor,"  from  the  great  number  of  muscie-sbells  found 
here ;  the  term  pv;  meaning  in  Greek  both  "  a  mouse"  and  "  a  muscle."  The 
:nodern  name  is  said  to  be  Suffange  el  Bakri.  Porbiger  is  wrong  in  making 
Myos  Hormos  answer  to  Coseir,  which  lies  much  farther  south.  20.  Berenice, 
n  considerable  distance  to  the  southeast,  also  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  a  port 
"f  great  celebrity,  from  which  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  Fell  J  and  India. 
There  was  a  commercial  road  across  the  country  from  this  port  to  Coptos  or: 
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tlie  Nile,  two  hiiadred  and  fiily-eigtit  miles  in  lengtli,  constructed  by  Ptolcnij 
Philadelphus,  and  to  whicli  allusion  lias  already  been  made.  The  city  ol'  Bere- 
nice itself  was  founded  by  this  same  mona.rcb,  and  named  uflcr  his  moilicr 
Tho  modern  name  is  Saiayl  el  Kublec,  or  the  "  Southern  Sakayt.'' 
O  A  S  E  S. 
OuK  description  of  jEgypt  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Oases.  Ow 
of  these,  the  Oiuiso/^mmon,  assigned  to  Mnrmnricn,  has  already  been  describeil 
in  our  account  of  that  country.  Two  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Oasi.-: 
Major  and  Oasis  Minor.  The  Greek  term  'Oooif,  sometimes,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, written  Kiani^,  contains  the  same  root  with  the  Coptic  Oualic,  and  is  de- 
rived, in  common  with  the  latter,  from  the  ^Egyptian  Aua.  The  Arabic  nami- 
is  Wak. 

I.  Oasis  Major  {'Oaai;  Mcya^),  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  more  southern  of  Hie 
two,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Wah  d  Khargeh.  The  capital  of  this  Oasis  was 
Ibis,  or,  in  jEgyplian,  HeU,  "  the  Plough,"  under  which  character  it  is  frequenth 
designated  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Near  this  city  stood  a  temple  of  Armin,  thi 
ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  army  of  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  this  Oasis  when  going  to  attack  the  Ammonians,  and  it  was  in  the 
desert,  about  halfway  between  this  and  Siwah,  that  they  are  sopposed  to  hare 
perished.  The  Oases  are  iiltle  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  except  as  places 
of  exile.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  banished  to  the  Greater  Oasip 
was  Neslorius,  in  A.D.  435. 

II,  Oasis  Minor  ('Oooir  MiKpu),  or  Lesser  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Beknsisa. 
This  Oasis  was  assigned  to  Heptanomis,  and  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preeedinj;. 
It  contained  one  fortified  post  or  city,  named  TrinythU,  the  rains  of  which  aii 
stilJ  visible.  Belzoni  found  in  this  Oasis  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  whicli  le 
semblcd,  in  their  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times  the  famous  Fon.-: 
Solis  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

8,  ^ETHIOPIA 
1.  Name  and  BorMUARiEs^. 

I.  The  ancients  had  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  notion  re- 
specting .Ethiopia.  In  general,  liowevor;  they  regarded  it  as 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  ^g'ppt,  on  the  east  by  the  Sinv.' 
Arabicus  and  Mare  ErytJiramm,  on  the  west  by  Libya  Inte- 
rior, and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  It  included, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  those  regions  which  we  now  call  Nubiu 
and  Sennaar,  together  with  a  part  of  Abyssinia. 

II.  Tho  southern  part  of  this  region  was  a  table  land,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  chains  of  mountains.  Farther  north- 
ward, toward  the  middle  of  the  Nile's  course,  it  was  an  undu- 
lating country,  interspersed  with  rocks,  over  which  the  river 
forms  cataracte.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  to  wliich  wo  hav^; 
already  alluded. 

0b6.  1.  JElhiops  (AWi'/ij:)  was  the  expression  employed  by  the  Creeks  to  de- 
note a  person  of  a  dark,  sun-liimtd  tolur  (from  aWu,  "  to  burn,"  and  wi'r,  "  thr 
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visagp,"),  and  they  named  all  of  such  a  color  Mlhiopts  (Aift'oTTEf ),  and  their  coun- 
try Mlhiopia  iAWioma),  wherever  situated.  Homer  makes  express  meatio]i 
of  tlie  Ethiopians  in  many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions  ol 
them,  the  Boslern  and  locsicrn.  By  the  former  he  probably  means  the  embrown- 
ed natives  of  Southern  Arabia  and  India,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon,  and 
who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rising  son.  The 
Western  .lEthiopians  of  Homer  are  those  of  Africa. 

3.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Southern 
Libya  (Libya  with  him  is  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Libyans  who  inhabited  tbe  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  mterior  adjoining 
It  He  also  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the 
Garamantes,  and  teUs  strange  stories  of  them ;  but  these  particular  .^];EhiopiBns 
must  be  considered  as  included  under  the  general  name. 

3.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  Ethiopians  near  the  AUantie  Sea,  and  souti' 
of  the  Fhxriiaii  and  Negrctes,  who  were  themselves  south  of  the  Maun.  Ht- 
rodotas  also  speaks  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  arm; 
of  Xerses ;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The  historian,  however, 
observes,  that  the  Asiatic  .Ethiopians  were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  language,  and  had  straight  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  hail 
very  cutly  hair,  by  which  t«rm  some  modern  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended. 

2.    ^THIOIMAN     TRIBliS. 

I  Hebodotus  distinguishes  the  Ethiopians  into  the  inhabitants  of  Mcroi,  anu 
the  Macrolii  or  "  Long-lived."  In  Strabo  and  Pliny  we  find  other  tribes  referreil 
to-  but  the  most  careful  division  ia  that  by  Agatharchides,  who  divides  then, 
aerarding  to  their  mode  of  life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the 
millet ;  olhera  were  herdsmen ;  while  some  lived  by  the  chase,  and  on  vegt:- 
tables;  and  others,  again,  along  the  sea-shore,  on  fish  and  marme  anunals 
These  last  he  calls  IchthyopMgi. 

II  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  a  moir 
powerful  and  somewhat  more  civilized  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighboring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglodut-i-  A  chain  of  high  mount- 
ains  runs  along  the  African  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicns.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gulf  they  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia,  This  chain 
was  in  the  most  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  these  Trogiodyta:,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature,  but  enlarged  by  human  labor.  These  people  weri' 
not  hunters ;  they  were  herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
A  still  more  celebrated  nation,  and  one  which  has  been  particularly  descnbed  to 
us  by  Herodotus,  were  the  MMtobii,  who,  he  says,  were  reported  to  surpass  all 
men  in  beauty  and  large  proportion  of  frame-  These  Uved  very  far  to  the  south, 
and  according  to  Heeren,  very  probably  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the  &V, 
.aanlks,  between  the  Straits  oi  Bob  eUMandeb  and  Cape  Gardajm;  and  the  So- 
manlies  may  perhaps  be  their  descendants. 

ni  The  most  remarkable  people,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  stal.' 
-and  city  of  Meroi,  a  country  which  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  parent  source  of  Egyptian  civfiiiation.  A  more  particular  ac 
count  of  this  people  will  be  given  farther  on. 


3.  ^Ethiopian   His 


E  Ethiopians,  a 


jod  highest  of  all  nations  in  the  favor  of  t! 


early  and  curious  belief  among  the  Greck= 
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Olympus  to  hanquet  among  thera-  Their  piety  and  rectitude  aic  frequency 
mentioned.  The  jElhiopians,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Egyptians  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  an  Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  people  otMeroe  seem  aJso  to  have  had  Ihe  same  religion,  the 
same  sacerdotal  order,  the  same  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  same  rites  of 
sepulture  as  Ihe  Egyptians.  Induced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  some 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  modern  times  have  been  led  to  regard  Mcroe  as  the 
imrent  of  .Egyptian  civdization,  and  to  make  this  eivilizaiion  lo  have  proceeded 
from  south  lo  north.  More  recent  investigations,  however,  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  civilization  proceeded 
from  north  to  south ;  not  down,  but  up  the  Nile ;  in  which  case  jWeroe  wiU  have 
lo  be  regarded  as  colonized  from  Egypt. 

II.  Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  carried  their  arms  into  Ethiopia  was 
Thothmo  I.,  who  extended  his  power  as  far  as  the  island  of  ^r^o,  where  he  loft 
-.1  monument,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hagar  e'  dUhah.  '■  the  golden  stone  " 
Tkothmi:  II,  penetratod  to  Napata,  now  El  Bcrhl,  the  capital  of  Lower  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  the  third  of  that  name  appears  to  have  extended  his  dominions  still 
tarther.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Greco-Egyptian 
wionies  found  their  way  into  Ihe  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
"f  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axuiae  and  Ad«k  in  Abyssinia.  These  move- 
ments may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building  and  sculpture  found  along 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  may  serve  also  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
iiuestion  respecting  Meroe.  We  know,  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus,  that  ailer 
Ihe  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Ethiopian 
politics.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  the  Ethiopians  had  a  king  named 
Grgamenes,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  priesthood,  he  went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  "the  inao- 
<-esBLble  place"  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  priests, 

HI.  After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of  several  ex- 
Heditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by  them  upon 
that  region.  Cams  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  lo  liave 
advanced  as  far  as  Napata,  called  Tanapc  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of  Ethiopia 
after  MeroE.  He  defeated  Queen  Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
But  Ihe  Romans  nltiraately  kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter  In 
subsequent  limes,  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  seven  days'  march  above  the  first  cataract 
but  this  was  given  up  by  Dioclesian  to  the  Nuia:  or  JVaSata,  on  condition  that 
ihey  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Elemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt 
Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Me- 
roe we  have  no  information.  The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict 
liie  name  of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called 
ibyssmia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumites  Ethiopians,  From 
those  times  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given  more  particularly  to  Abyssin- 
ia, and  the  Giet,  or  sacred  language  of  that  country,  has  been  called  Ethiopian. 

KINGDOM    OF   MEROE. 

I-  AferK,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  was  an  island  of  Ethiopia  con- 

(aming  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  formed  by  the  Nik,  the  AatapuB.  and  the 

AaHhoras.    It  could  not,  indeed,  be  called  an  island  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

iprm,  smce  it  was  not  completely  inclosed  by  these  rivers,  hut  only  very  ncariy 
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so.  In  the  rainy  season,  however,  it  became  an  actual  island  by  reason  of  the 
inundation  of  the  rivers  just  menlioned.  Its  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half. 

11.  To  the  west  MeroC  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts,  aeparating  it  from 
Dar/ar,  which  remained  unknown  tn  ancient  times  ;  to  the  east  were  tlie  wild 
Shangallas  and  the  Troglodytes.  To  the  southdwelt  anmneroas  tribe  ofJEgy^ 
tian  origin,  descended,  it  is  said,  from  the  soldier  caste  of  that  country,  who, 
dissatisfiedwith  the  new  order  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus,  bad  migrated,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
into  .Ethiopia,  where  lands  were  assioTied  them  by  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try in  what  is  now  the  province  of  G  rmed  a  state  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  MeroiJ. 

HI.  The  government  of  Meroe  w  al  caste,  who 

chose  a  king  from  their  own  number  ular  decree  of 

their  chief  divinity,  the  god  Ammo  mm  m  to  die  when- 

ever they  thought  proper,  stating  t      un  as  of  their  god. 

The  trade  of  the  country  was  entir  they  sent  out 

immerous  commercial  colonies  in  i  T  said  to  have 

founded  Ammonium  in  the  Desert       M  rm  made  the  first 

settlement  also  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egy  ro6  has  been 

commonly  regarded,  in  consequenc  especting  it,  as 

theparent  source  of  the  civilization      JIgyp      Thi  wever,  thougli 

ably  advocated  by  Heeren  and  othe  h  marked,  begin- 

ning to  be  now  regarded  as  quite  u  T  m      menls  of  ^gypt 

are  in  the  northern,  not  tlie  southern  part  of  that  country,  and  craniological  in- 
vestigations prove  the  .Egyptians  to  have  been  a  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
come  into  the  country,  therefore,  from  Upper  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Meroe  is  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  received  its  civilization  from  jEgypt. 

IV.  The  government  of  Meroe  continued  hieratic  until  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  King  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  their  sanctuary,  as  a> 
ready  slated,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  power  of  Meroe,  however, 
soon  after  declined. 

V.  Meroe  was  the  first  fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  caravans.  It  was  likewise  the 
natural  mart  for  the  productions  of  Inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the  outermost  of  the  countries 
which  produced  gold,  while  by  the  navigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
it  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  soothem  countries.  As  easy, 
owing  to  the  moderate  distance,  was  its  connection  with  Arabia  Felix,  and  so 
long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Merob 
was  the  natural  market  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Africa. 

VI.  The  city  of  Meroe  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
hank  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  a  large  and  nourishing  place.  Its  ruins 
are  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Skcndy,  and  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  Caillaud  and  Hoskins,  especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  in  favor 
of  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  .Egyptian  civilization, 
and  consequently  of  assigning  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  Meroe,  but  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  place  would  seem  by  no  means  to  countenance  tlie  sup- 
position. These  remains  consist  of  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  si 
sandstone,  more  or  less  ruined.  The  site  itself  has  no  particular  n 
large  village  nearer  Shcnily  bears  the  appellation  of  Meroueer. 
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Places  between  Meroe  and  ^gypt. 

1.  Primk  or  Premais  Magna,  immediately  north  of  the  island  of  McrcC,  anil 
'lie  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  anil  probably  not  far  from  the  modern  El  Mak- 
karif.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that 
af  Paprcmis,  the  ^Egyptian  Mars.  This  place  was  called  Magna  for  dislincJion 
sake  from  Primis  Pana,  farther  down  the  Niie.  2.  Napala,  the  capital  of  Queeli 
Gandace,  taken  and  destroyed  hy  the  Roman  commander  Potronius,  prefect  oi 
-Egypt  in  the  timo  of  Augustus.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  an  incursion 
of  the^dithiopians.who  had  penetrated  to  Syene,  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison 
stationed  there  to  protect  the  JSgyptian  frontier.  Pliny  makes  Napata  to  have 
fieen  eiglit  hundred  and  seventy  Roman  miles,  or  about  eight  hundred  English 
miles  above  Syene,  and  three  hundred  and  sisty  Roman  miles  from  the  island 
of  Meroe.  The  extensive  ruins  at  Gibel  d  Birkd  are  supposed  to  correspond 
10  it ;  but  HoskinsJs  in  favor  of  the  modern  Dongolah,  one  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  Xile.  3.  Pklkiiris,  on  the  western  bank,  now  probably  Faras  or  Farras. 
with  ruins. 

4.  Aboccis,  now  Aioo  Simbel,  on  the  western  bank,  with  very  remarkable  ruins, 
among  which  are  two  temples  justly  Iregarded  as  the  most  interesting  remains 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  excepting  Thebes,  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  smaller  one  of  these  temples  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Atkor, 
the  JIgyptian  Venus,  by  the  queen  of  Remesea  11.,  and  the  larger  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Remeses  himself.  5.  PriraU  or  Premnis  Pana,  now  Ibrccm,  with 
-Egyptian  and  Roman  remains.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans,  finding  the  posi- 
tion here  ao  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  territories,  stationed  a  garrison 
in  this  quarter  as  an  advanced  post.  6.  Facids,  called  by  Strabo  PsekkS,  and  now 
Dakkeh.  Here  Petrontus  defeated  the  generals  of  Candaco.  7.  Tutzia,  in  Coptic 
Thash.  and  in  ancient  .Egyptian  Pllmh-Ei,  or  "the  abode  of  Pchah."  from  its  be- 
ing under  the  special  protection  of  that  deity.  The  resemblance  of  the  Coptic 
name  Thosh  with  Ethausk,  signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  "jEthinpia,"  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  striking  from  the  word  "  Cuah,"  in  the  old  ^Egyptian  ianguagi: 
"^tiiopja,"  being  retained  in  the  Nubian  modern  name  of  this  place,  "  Kish." 

The  tract  of  country  from  the  island  of  Tachompso,  opposite  to  Psslcis,  down 
to  Syene,  was  called  from  its  estent  Dudecaachoentts,  and  under  the  Roman  sway 
■vas  reckoned  as  part  of  .^gypt,  under  the  appellation  of  ^Egyptian  .-Ethiopia 
The  Romans  constructed  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  under  Dioclesian's 
leign,  military  roads  and  forts.  Tachompso  is  thought  to  signify  "the  Island 
of  Crocodiles." 

ICINGDOM   OF   AXUME. 

I.  The  kingdom  of  AiSmc  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Merce,  and,  as  appears  from 
a  Greek  inscription  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  not  only  eoestensive  witli 
the  present  kingdom  of  Tigrc  and  part  ai  Ahjssinia,  but  even  extended  into 
-Vrabia.  It  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsan 
Sea,"  a  document  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  but 
how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  had  existed  before  we  are  unable  to  say. 

II.  The  two  principal  places  were  A%6me  and  Adalc,  the  latter  a  port  on  the 
Sinus  Arablcus,  through  which  the  Asumltcs  maintained  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  Arabia  and  India.  It  was  probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  se- 
cured to  Greek  merchants  from  -Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade  that  the  Byzantine 
emperors  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  tliH  Axumite  king  until  the  eomwtncenient  of  the 
Arab  conquest. 
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Places  in  Axume. 
1.  Axmc  01  Auxame,  now  Axum,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
ofthe  modern  ATkceka,  which  last  is  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Red  Sco. 
The  present  town  consiEta  of  only  six  hundred  houses,  but  the  earUer  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  largo  and  flourishing,  and  was  the  great  emporium  for  ivorj , 
which  was  exported  through  Adah.  One  of  the  most  rcmari^able  objects  at 
Axnm,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  large  obelUfc,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  smgk 
block  of  granite.  The  engravings  on  it  are  not  hieroglyphics,  like  those  oi 
.-Egypt,  nor  does  it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  is  quadri- 
iaieral,  one  ofthe  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up  the  centre  from  tht 
base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  pyramid,  like  the  regulai 
obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  The  obelisks  of  Axnm  were  origin 
ally  fifty-five  in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now 
standing.  Besides  this  last,  another,  hut  a  small  and  plain  one,  also  remain.- 
erect,  with  the  fragments  of  many  others  lying  near  it-  Among  the  other  an- 
tiquities of  Asum  is  a  stone  containing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  rude  Greel. 
characters,  the  other  supposed  to  be  in  .i:thiopian.  The  Greek  inscription 
shows  the  extent  ofthe  Axumite  kingdom. 

2.  Adsk  or  AdRUs,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  the  port  of  Azamc,  and  eight  days 
Lourney  from  it.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Zaila.  Cosmas, 
a  merchant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  ara,  has  preserved  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  Christian  Topography,"  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which 
he  found  here.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axume,  where  merchants 
traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  at  Massmea,  on  the  same  coast 
D'Anville  incorrectly  places  Adulis  at  Arkseko,  about  32'  farther  north  thai: 
Ziilla. 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  TO  THE  UNKNOWjS 
REGIONS. 
I-EAViNo  Berenice  we  come  to,  1.  Chcrsonesus,  now  Port  Comol.  S.  Moits 
hius,  so  called  from  its  temple  of  Isis,  now  Ran  el-Dwaer-  3.  Bathys  Fortiu. 
now  Arccea.  4.  moscorym  Partus,  now  the  Bay  of  Fashaa.  5.  Gypsitis  I«a«la . 
near  the  modem  harbor  of  Siitwim.  0.  Gomadaorum  Insula,  now  Daxadata  and 
Doieofdlar.  7.  Momdactylut  Mom,  now  Cape  Assay.  8.  Ptolmaii,  with  the 
cognomen  Therdn  or  Epilheras,  near  the  modern  port  .of  Mirza  Mombarrie. 
winch  supplies  good  fresh  water.  This  place  was  founded  by  Earaedes,  undei 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,on-aceount  of  the  ship-timber  found  here,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  elephants  in  its  vicinity.  The  traders  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  In- 
dies touched  here  to  take  in  refreshments  and  to  refit.  This  place  is  faraoui^ 
in  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  geographies  of  Eratosthenes,  Marinus. 
and  Ptolemy,  founded  on  the  observation  that  forty-five  days  before  and  forty 
five  days  after  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Ptolemais, 

9,  Sebaalieum  Stoma,  near  the  Bay  of  Massua.  10.  Sueke,  a  smaU  town  in 
the  interior,  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabians.  II.  Daphmtts  Insula,  now 
DutUea.  IS.  ColabOn  I'roniorttarium,  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Colobi,  a  Troglodytr 
race-  13.  Saba,  a  seat  ofthe  Sabiean  Arabs,  famed  for  its  harbor  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  elephants.  It  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  oi  Gojam  ia  Abyssinia. 
14  Tentsis.  in  the  interior,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  militar; 
caste,  who  had  niicraied  from  ^gypt  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus.  15,  Aduk. 
now  ZiiUa,  already  mentioned.  IS.  Diaddri  Insula,  now  Parim,  a  depot  oi 
Greek  traders.     17.  Arsinae,  a  Greek  city  and  harbor,  now  the  trading  place 
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ualled  Assail.  iS,  Berenice  Epi  Dires,  a  Greek  city  on  the  strait  termed  Dire 
iir  DcTC,  now  the  strait  of  Bab  d-Mandeb. 

The  coast  of  ^Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland,  or  Areinala 
FromontoHum,  was  much  better  known  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
Ihan  it  is  now  to  Europeans.  It  was  called  Cinjiamomoplwros  or  ATomatophdras 
Rcgio,  from  its  abounding  in  spices  and  perfumes.  Here  we  find,  ].  Pythangl- 
las,  a  harbor,  famous  for  the  elephant-hunts  in  its  vicinity.  S.  AtallUa  Em- 
porium, a  celebrated  mart,  now  Zeyia.  The  Sims  A-oalites  is  now  the  Bay  of 
Zeyla.  3.  Filkolaus  PTomoalorium,  the  country  adjacent  U>  which  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  myrrh  and  incense.  4.  Mundi  {iHoivSov)  Emporium,  another 
mart,  now  ilfe(£.  5.  Cole  Emporium,  probably  the  modern  watering-place  Chap 
8.  Elephaa  Mons,  now  Mount  Felles  or  Baha  Fdek.  7,  AromSta  Fromimtantiia, 
now  Cape  Guardafni.  Off"  this  headland  lay  Dioscoridis  Insula,  now  Socolora, 
famed  for  its  aloes. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  navigators  to  India  discovered,  south  of 
ihe  Aromata  Promontoriiim,  a  rocky  coast,  inclosing  a  well-cultivated  country 
in  the  interior,  inhabited  by  negroes  under  the  rule  of  Arabians  from  Yemen, 
who  carried  on  trade  there.  This  extensive  coast  is  called  in  the  Penplus 
Asania,  a  term  comprehending  not  only  the  modern  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of 
Zangucbar,  as  lar  as  QnUoa,  provided  this  place  be  the  Rhapia  of  the  Poriphi= 
Ptolemy  gives  this  same  tract  oi  country  the  name  of  Barbaria,  in  which  appel- 
lation we  see  lurking  the  term  Berber,  the  name  of  the  great  aboriginal  white 
race  of  northern  Africa.  Ptolemy's  Sinus  Barbaricus,  therefore,  will  answer  to 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Zanguebar.  The  author  of  the  Peripius,  however,  mahes 
ihe  coast  of  Barbaria  iie  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  straits  of  Dire  to 
Aromaia  Fromoniorium,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

On  the  coast  of  Axaaia  we  notice,  1,  Zingis  Promontarium,  commanded  by 
ilie  three-topped  mountain  Phalangia,  now  Cape  Delgada.  To  the  south  came 
(he  Noti  KcTM.  or  Southern  Horn,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Aromata  Fromon- 
torium,  but  afterward,  with  the  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  extended 
farther  south.  2.  Parvum  et  Magnum  Liltus,  extending  from  Cape  Baras  to  the 
promontory  above  Brava.  3.  Then  followed  the  seven  Journeys,  or  Spo/ioi,  or 
seven  harbors  and  marts,  about  a  day's  journey  apart :  that  of  Serapis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Dos  Fugos,  and  under  the  line;  the  station  of  ffici  or  Nicmis 
Promos,  northward  of  the  modern  island  of  Pale,  &c.  4,  We  next  find  the 
Paralaai  islands,  or  the  modem  islands  of  Lamo,  &c.,  on  what  was  called  the 
■'New  Canal"  (Kairv  SEyo/ilivf  Aiupuf).  5.  Two  days'  sail  farther  on  brings 
us  to  Rhapia,  the  most  distant  trading-place  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of 
Aiania.  The  Ehapiam  Prommilorium  is  commonly  snpposed  to  be  Cape  For- 
mosa. The  articles  of  trade  were  Indian  lances,  knives,  glass-ware,  wine,  corn, 
exchanged  for  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  ifec.  Rhapta.  therefore,  was  the  farthest 
iJOint  to  which  Grecian  commerce  extended  ;  yet  the  opinion  still  existed  that 
the  ocean  to  the  south  swept  round  to  the  west,  and,  stretching  round  Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  joined  the  AlJantic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  possessions 
most  have  extended  still  farther  south,  perhaps  to  Madagascar;  hot  they  con- 
cealed their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  Ptolemy  had  heart  of 
a  pTOmontorium  Prasam.  7°  farther  south,  of  the  Mare  Aspervm,  and  of  Ethio- 
pian Anthropophagi,  which  were  about  Cape  Gado  on  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. He  had  likewise  heard  of  the  island  of  Mcnaihias,  probably  the  present 
Peruba,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar. 
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9.  LIBYA.  INTERIOR. 
This  country,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  considered  to  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by 
Mmntania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria,  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
Cyrenalca,  and  MarmaHca,  on  the  east  by  ^gypt  and  Mthio- 
pia,  and  on  the  south  by  a  Terra  Incognita. 

Tribes  of  Libya  Intekior. 
1  G<Eluli,  a  powerful  tribe  to  the  south  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  whosp 
eountrj  an^vered  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Mbtocco,  the  region  of  BiUdui- 
gtrid  and  the  more  western  portion  of  the  Sahara,  with  its  Oasts.  The  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  race  were,  1.  The  Autdoks,  Sying  to  the  south  of  the  Atia^ 
range,  along  the  western  coast.  They  had  a  city  named  AuWiola,  which 
Reichard  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Agulon  or  AguUon.  2.  The 
Pkarmii,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  former.  These  at  one  time  destroyed 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mav,ritania,  and  m  the 
course  of  traffic  came  as  far  even  as  Cirta  in  Numidia,  They  must  not,  how- 
ever be  confounded  with  the  Fftraurujii  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  much  farther 
inland,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  an  Oasis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Htsvirn 
Mthiopcs  3.  The  Dara,  whose  name  stiU  remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Darah. 
4.  The  MelanogMSli,  in  the  more  southern  regions,  a  mised  race  of  Gteluli  and 

n"The  GaramanlM,  to  the  east  of  the  GmuU,  a  powerful  nation,  occupying 
not  only  the  Oasis  of  Phazama,  or  the  modem  Fe:za.7i.  but  also  a  wide  tract  ol 
country  to  the  south,  answering  to  the  modern  Tiiarick  and  Tiiboo  regions,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  Saadan  and  Bomoa.  as  fer  east  as  Darfur.  They  earned 
on  an  active  traffic  with  the  Carthaginians,  eepeciaUy  in  slaves.  Their  chief 
city  was  Garama,  now  Gkertaa  or  Yn-mfl,  in  Fcz^an.  Ptolemy  mentions  an- 
other city  of  theirs  named  Gira,  on  the  River  Gir,  and  which  Mannert  supposes 
to  be  the  modern  Katckna. 

III.  The  Nigrita,  to  tlic  south  of  the  Gietuli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ntgn,  and 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Soudan.  Their  capital  was  called  Nigira,  which  Man- 
nert makes  the  Gana  of  Edrisi  and  of  later  times.  Another  of  their  cities, 
named  by  Ptolemy  Peside,  would  seem  to  have  stood  near  the  modern  Timbacloo. 

IV.  The  Darada,  on  the  coast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Daradus  or 
Seaegal,  and  answering,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Foulahs. 

V.  The  Hespcrii  ^tkiSpcs,  or  -Western  Ethiopians,  farther  to  the  south,  along 
the  western  coast,  and  extending  also  into  the  interior  of  the  county'-  Their 
territory  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Sierra  Leone,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Gold  Coast,  Ashantce,  Dahomey,  &c.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  under  tlie 
equator,  Ptolemy  calls  by  the  general  name  otAgity^ba  {-AyinvpSa)-  It  formed 
a  country  entirely  unknown,  and  was  peopled  by  the  ancient  poets  with  various 


Islands  off    the   Westeen   Coast   of   Africa. 

I,  Ccrm  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus. 

or  Voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.     Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  it 

Bhvays  formed,  after  this"  the  depSt  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

of  Africa.    Ilanno,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  siiys  thai  it  was  the  same  dis- 
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rancG  frora  Ilia  Columns  of  HerculGs  thai  Cartilage  was.  DAnyille,  Rennell, 
and  many  others  make  it  the  modern  Arguin.  Gosseilin,  however,  is  in  favor 
of  the  modem  Fedda.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  Gail  place  it  farther  north,  in  the 
[iresent  $a\i  of  Agadir  or  Sanla  Cruz. 

II-  Insula  Forlunata,  now  the  Camry  Islands.  They  derived  their  ancient 
name  from  the  accounts  given  of  Iheir  remarkahle  beauty,  and  of  the  abundance 
af  ali  things  desirable  which  they  were  said  lo  contain.  Their  climate  was  one 
continued  spring,  their  soil  was  covered  with  eternal  verdnre,  and  hloomed  with 
the  richest  flowers,  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured  forth  spoutaiie- 
nusly  and  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  (he 
Tortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients  refer  to  Madeira ;  but  the  Canaries  have  de- 
<:idedly  the  belter  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  is  taken 
Crom  Jnba,  the  Maurilanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  A'ivaria,  or  "  Snow  Island,-' 
whicli  is  probably  Tenerife ;  another  island  he  calls  Caaaria,  from  the  numhei 
of  dogs  of  a  large  size  thai  were  found  there ;  Jnha  bad  two  of  these  dogs.  The 
Canary  Islands,  being  situated  within  the  general  limits  of  the  trade- wind,  enjoy 
ii  fine  climate,  and  are  very  healthy. 

III.  Insula  Purpuraria,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  so  called  from  Kint' 
fuba's  having  established  in  them  a  manufactory  of  purple.  They  are  supposed 
In  answer  to  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  make  a  brief  mention  of  the  celebrated  island  oi 
Atlaniix,  which  is  said  to  have  ejdsled  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  is  the  first 
writer  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  the  priests  of  .^gypt.  The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  ^  follows  : 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  lay  an  island,  larger 
than  Asia  and  Africa  taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands,  from 
^vhich  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  beyond.  The  Mediterra 
nean,  compared  with  the  ocean  in  which  these  islands  were  situated,  reserableti 
a  mere  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance.  Nine  thousand  yeqrs  before  the  time 
of  Piato,  this  island  of  Atlantis  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.  Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  ^gypt,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  tlii' 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  ferther  progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  checked 
hy  the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Greeks,  partly  by  them- 
selves, succeeded  in  defeating  these  powerfbl  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis. 
-Uler  this,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night, 
iindwasaecompaniedbyinundalionsofthesea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and 
(or  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  (his  quarter  was  impassable,  In- 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.  (Fiat.,  Timaus,  p.  S4,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  ix„  p. 
^96,  seqq— Id.,  Critias,  p.  108,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol,  x,,  p.  39,  seq.).  Various  theo- 
ries have  been  founded  on  this  narrative,  one  of  which  seeks  to  identify  the  Ai- 
iantis  of  Plato  with  America.     But  the  whole  subject  is  loo  fimciful  tii  aiforil  9 
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From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Original,  adapted  to  the  Uae  of  English 
Students,  by  Leonhahd  Schuitz,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by 
Chableb  Anthon,  LL.D.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Translated  and  adapted  to  tlie  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  by  Leom- 
HABD  ScHMiTz,  pH.D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  Charles  Akthon, 
LL.D.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugurthine  War, 

And  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  With  an  English  Commentary, 
and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.     With  a  Portrait.     IShio,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Ancient  Geography. 

With  Atlas.     8vo.     (In  press.) 

Anthon's  System  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Meter, 

Together  with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
.^schylus,  and  CEdipus  Tyrannos  of  Sophocles ;  also,  Remarks  on  the 
Indo-Germanic  Analogies.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Greek  Reader. 

Principally  from  the  German  of  Jacobs.  With  English  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  co- 
pious Lexicon,     13mo,  Sheep  extra,  81  00. 

Anthon's  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  iirst  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  to  which  are  appended  English 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and  Homeric  GIosb- 
ary.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  35, 

Anthon's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  New  Greek  Grammar. 

From  the  German  of  Kiihner,  Matthiie,  Buttmann,  Host,  and  Thiersch  , 
to  which  are  appended,  Remarks  on  tlie  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
Language,  and  Chronological  Tables  explanatory  of  the  same.  ISmo, 
Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Anthon's  First  Greek  Lessons, 

Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the  translating  and 
writing  of  Greek.     I2mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Greek  Lessons,  Part  II.  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, with  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises  illustrative  of  all  the  im 
portant  Principles  of  Greek  Syntax.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Works  of  Horace. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  New  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Improvements,     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  SI  26. 

Anthon's  .^neid  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Clavis,  and 
an  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Mythological  Index.  With  a  Por- 
s  ninstrations,     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  SI  S5. 
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Antlion's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  Historical,  Gen- 
graphical,  and  Legal  indexes.     Portrait.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra.    Kl  00. 

Antlion's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.     13mo,  Sbeep  extra, 

SI  35. 

Anthon's  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War; 

And  the  First  Book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase ;  with  English  Notes, 
eritiealandosplanatory,  Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges,  &c.,  and  Historical. 
Geographical,  and  Arch  Ecological  Indexes.  With  a  Map,  Portrait,  &o 
lamo,  Sheep  extra,  ffil  00. 

Anthon's  Latin  Versification. 

In  3  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  including  Specimens  of  Trans- 
lation from  English  and  German  Poetry  into   Latin  Verse.     13mo, 

Anthon's  Key  to  Latin  Versification. 

13mo,  half  Sheep,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prosody  and  Meter. 

From  the  beat  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modern.     12mo,  Sheep  extra, 

Anthon's  Latin  Lessons. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  I.  Containing  llic  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  :he  Latin  Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises 
in  Iho  translating  and  \Yriting  of  Latin.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  71.  A  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  illustrative 
of  all  the  important  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.     12mo,  Sheep  exlrii, 

Anthon's  Key  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

ISmo,  half  Sheep,  50  cents. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New 

Testament :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  verbal  Connection  between  thw 
Greek  and  the  Enghsh  Texts  :  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper 
Names,  with  Indexes,  &c.     8vo,  Muslin,  84  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  35  00. 

Lewis's  Platonic  Theologj'. 

Plato  against  the  Atheists ;  or,  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  oii 
Laws,  with  critical  Notes  and  extended  Dissertations  on  some  of  the 
main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  Theology,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     lamo.  Muslin,  Si  50 

Plautns's  The  Captives. 

With  English  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Pboudfit,     18mo,  Paper,  37i  cents. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  m  Latin 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method  ol 
constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  Second  Book  in  Latin. 

Containing  a  complete  Latin  Syntax,  with  copious  Exercises,  on  the 
Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition,  &c.     I2mo.     (In  press. | 
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M'CIintock  and  Crooks's  Introduction  to  Latin  Style. 

Principaljy  from  the  German  of  Grysar.     13mo.    (In  press.) 

M'CIintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Greek. 

Containmg  a  Full  View  of  the  Forma  of  Words,  wiih  Vocahularies 
and  copious  Exercises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Rep- 
etition.    ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

M'CIintock  and  Crooks's  Second  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  a  complete  Greek  Synlas,  on  the  Basis  of  Kiihner,  &c 
i3mo.    (In  press.) 
Hackley's  "Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Containing  the  latest  Improvements,     8to,  Sheep  extra,  $1  SO. 

Hackley's  School  Algebra. 

Containing  the  latest  Improvements.     Svo,  Muslin,  76  cents. 

Hackley's  Elementary  Course  of  Geometry. 

12mo.  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

8vo,  Sheep  extra,  f  1  00, 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections, 

8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry, with  their  Applications  to  Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  Naviga- 
tion. To  which  is  added,  a  full  Series  of  Tables  of  Logarithms  ot 
Numbers,  and  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every  Ten  Seconds  of  the 
Quadrant.     With  other  useful  Tables.     Svo,  Sheep  estra,  81  50. 

Loomis's  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 

.\nd  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every  Ten  Seconds  of  the  Quadranr, 
With  other  useful  Tables.    Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00, 

Parker's  Aids  to  English  Composition. 

I3mo,  Sheep  extra,  90  cents ;  Muslin,  80  cents, 

Parker's  Geographical  (Questions. 

Adapted  for  Hie  Use  of  Morse's  or  most  other  Maps.     Umo,  Muslin, 

Parker's  Outlines  of  General  History. 

In  the  Form  of  Question  and  Answer.     I3mo,  Sheep  extra,  SI  00. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

With  Questions.     Engravings.     18mo,  half  Sheep,  75  cents. 

Renwick's  Science  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Practical 

Purposes,    Engravings.     18mo,  half  Roan,  90  cents. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

With  Questions.     Engravings.     ISmo,  half  Roan,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Text-book  of  Chemistry. 

With  nearly  300  Illustrations,     ISmo,  Sheep  estra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Text-book  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

with  nearly  400  Illustrations.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 
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Draper's  Chemical  Organization  of  Plants. 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  several  Memoirs  on  Capillary  Attrac 
tion,  Electricity,  and  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.  With  Engravings 
410,  Moslin,  f3  50. 

Smith's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics. 

Embracing  the  Theory  of  Statics  and  Dynamica,  and  its  Application 
to  Solids  and  Fluids.     With  Illuatrationa.     8vo. 

Boyd's  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy. 

Prepared  for  Literary  Institutions  and  general  Use.     13aio,  Muslin, 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism. 

With  practical  Exercises  and  Examples.  Also,  a  succinct  History  of 
the  English  Language,  and  of  British  and  American  Literatare,  ftom 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Times.     ISrao,  half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Qpham's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Embracing  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  tlie  Sensibilities, 
3  vols.  12mo,  Sheep  extra,  83  60. 

Upham's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Abridged. 

ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  81  S5. 

Upham's  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

I2m0|  Sheep  extra,  31  S5. 

Upham's  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action. 

iSmo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Abercrombie's  Treatise  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 

And  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  ISmo,  Muslin,  45  cents  :  half  Bound, 
50  cents, 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  FeeUngs. 

With  Questions.     18mo,  Muslin,  40  cents ;  half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Markham's  (Mrs.)  History  of  France, 

From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  hy  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  Reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Schools  by  the  Addition  of  a  Map, 
Notes,  and  Questions,  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing  down 
the  History  to  the  Present  Time,  by  J,icob  Abbott.  With  Engrav 
ings.     13mo,  half  Bound,  81  35. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  A,D,  !92.  With 
Questions,     I2mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Spencer's  Greek  New  Testament. 

With  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  csegelical  Indexes, 
&c.     lamo.  Muslin,  SI  S5;  Sheep  extra,  $1  40. 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States, 

North  of  Virginia.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,  and 
a  Glossary  of  Terms.     ISmo,  Muslin,  SI  35 ;  Sheep  extra,  SI  60. 

Tyrier's  Universal  History, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Decease  of  George  III,  1820 
6  vols,  18mo,  Muslin,  83  70. 
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